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A  BS8IDENGB  in  Some  during  several  years  has  enabled  the  Editor  to 
revise  more  completely  this  work  upon  the  spot,  and  to  render  it,  as 
he  trusts  "his  readers  will  find,  as  correct  a  Guide  to  the  Eternal  City 
I  as  exists  in  any  language,  considering  the  limits  to  which  it  has  been 
neoessaiy  to  restrict  it.  He  has  endeavoured  to  convey  in  it  every  in- 
formation required  by  the  great  majority  of  travellers ;  and  for  those 
who  may  desire  to  enter  into  minuter  details,  he  has  pointed  out  the  prin- 
cipal sources  from  which  they  can  be  derived. 

Considerable  changes  having  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  many  of  the  Public  and  Private  Galleries,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  remodel  the  notices  of  most  of  them ;  and  in  giving  more  correct 
lists  of  their  contents,  plans  of  all  have  been  introduced,  which  will  facili- 
tate considerably  their  examination.  The  same  has  been  done  for  some  of 
the  most  interesting  Ecclesiastical  Edifices. 

The  section  whidi  includes  the  Environs  of  Rome  has  been  considerably 
extended,  for  the  most  part  from  the  Editor's  personal  examinations ; 
whilst  the  notices  on  all  tne  most  important  sites  have  been  brought  down 
to  the  latest  period. 

The  interest  which  the  early  Christian  Cemeteries  are  now  attracting  has 
induced  the  Editor  to  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  Catacombs 
than  existed  in  the  former  editions ;  and  the  want  of  any  geoeral  descrip- 
tion of  the  Physical  State  and  Geology  of  the  region  in  and  about  the 
Eternal  City  has  led  him  to  insert  a  brief  notice  on  the  subject. 

The  Editor  begs  to  refer  his  antiquarian  readers  for  more  extended  infor- 
mation on  the  topography  and  monuments  of  the  ancient  city  to  Mr.  Dyer's 
excellent  account  of  Ancient  Bome  extracted  from  Dr.  W.  Smith's  •  Dic- 
tionary of  Classical  Geography,*  by  far  the  best  retumi  that  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  our  own  or  any  other  language. 

Chronological  Tables  of  the  Sovereigns  who  have  ruled  over  Rome, 
from  Romulus  to  Pius  IX.,  and  of  t^e  principal  events  during  the 
republican  period;  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable  Church  Ceremonies 
during  the  year ;  a  brief  notice  on  the  constitution  of  the  Nobility ;  and 
a  list  of  Bi&ng  Excursiona  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  have  been  added  to 
the  present  edition. 

iThe  details  so  useful  to  the  foreigner  arriving  in  Rome,  contained  under 
he  head  of  QeMraX  Ivformaticn,  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  brought 
own  to  the  end  of  December,  1866. 
i?(7l7t«,  Jon.  1867.  Digitized  by  Google 
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MODES  OP  KEACHING  EOME. 

HINTS  A8  TO  ROUTES  THERETO. 

Although  the  different  routes  leading  to  Rome  are  fully  described  in  the  Handbooks 
of  Northern  cmd  Central  Italy ^  the  following  infonnation  may  be  useful  to  travellers 
who  may  not  have  these  volumes  by  them. 

A.  The  most  direct  route  from  London  and  Paris  will  be  over  the  Mont  Cenis^ 
and  thenoe  to  Bologna  and  Florence.  A  great  inconvenience,  however,  will  deter 
many  persons  from  adopting  it,  especially  in  winter,  and  exposing  themselves  to  a 
long  tn^t  (10  hours)  in  diUgenoe,  between  St.  Michel  and  Snsa ;  the  rest  of  the 
journey  is  now  performed  by  rail.  Distance  from  London,  1271  miles;  railway, 
steamer,  and  diligence  charges,  10^.  14s. ;  time  employed  in  travelling,  62  hours.* 

B.  From  London  to  Rome,  by  Marseilles,  Nice,  Genoa,  Spezzia,  Lc^om,  and 
Givita  Yecchia.  The  inconveniences  by  this  route  are,  that  the  distance  between  Nice 
and  La  Spezzia  must  for  the  present  be  performed  by  carriage  or  sea,  and  that  there  is 
a  break  in  the  railway  of  40  miles  between  La  Nunziatella  and  Civita  Yecchia,  where 
the  traveller  must  have  recourse  to  a  tedious  journey  of  eight  hours,  by  diligence  and 
by  night ;  this  drawback  will,  however,  very  shortly  be  remedied  by  the  completion 
of  the  Coast  Railway.  Distance  from  London,  1390  miles;  railway  and  diligence 
expenses,  12^  155. ;  tune  employed  in  travelling,  93  hours. 

C.  By  Turin  (Route  A),  Milan,  and  Venice  (the  latter  the  most  convwient  for 
persons  entering  Italy  from  Germany),  by  Bologna  and  Ancona,  to  Rome.  Distance 
from  Turin,  458  miles ;  from  Milan,  444,  and  415  from  Venice.  Time  employed  in 
travelling,  23  hours  50  minutes,  22J,  and  24  hours  respectively ;  railway  expenses, 
4/.  1«.,  3/.  128.,  and  3/.  4s. 

Instead  of  proceeding  by  Ancona,  the  ronte  from  Bologna  to  Florence,  and  from 
there  to  Rome  vid  Perugia,  may  be  preferred,  in  which  the  distance  from  Turin  will 
be  502  miles,  from  Milan  447,  and  Venice  418 ;  the  times  employed  in  travelling 
respectively  26,  26,  and  23  hours ;  and  the  expenses  by  rail,  3/.  I85.  6cf.,  3/.  10s., 
and  3/.  3s. 

D.  By  Marseilles,  and  from  there  by  sea  to  Civita  Vecchia,  thence  to  Rome  by 
rail.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  travelling  will  be,  saving  of  time,  and  economy 
as  regai-ds  charges  on  overweight  of  luggage.  There  exists,  however,  uncertainty  as 
to  the  continuance  of  the  jdirect  lines  of  steamers,  when  the  new  i-ailway  lines  have 
come  into  operation.  Time  employed  by  this  route  between  London  and  Rome, 
75  hours ;  expenses  of  rail  and  steamers,  12/.  5s. 

X.  From  Naples  to  Rome  by  rail  in  8  hours;  distance  161  miles;  expenses  of 
railway,  1/.  5s.  5d.  and  1/.  Os.  Ad. ;  time  employed,  8  hours. 

•  The  times  herein  stated  are  those  actuaUy  on  the  road^  Irrespective  of  stoppages,  and  by 
the  fost  or  express  trains.  The  expenses  are  also  strictly  those  for  conveyance,  irrespective  of 
hotel  charges.  &c  The  pricea  given  are  those  by  express  flrst-clsFS  trains  by  railway,  and 
first-cUss  places  in  steamers,  and  coopes  In  diligences. 
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i  1.  Ifotels. 
The  greater  number  of  the  hotels 
frequented  by  foreigners  are  situated 
near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  city,  in 
the  space  comprised  between  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 
Via  Condotti,  and  the  Tiber. 

HStel  d^Angleterr€  in  the  Via  Bocca 
di  Leone,  near  the  Via  Condotti,  kept 
by  Gendre,  in  one  of  the  most  central 
and  healthiest  situations  in  Rome,  is  in 
every  respect  a  most  comfortable  and 
well-managed  house,  with  accommoda- 
tion well  suited  for  families  and  bache- 
lors, more  moderate  chaiges  than  at 
the  Europa,  Londres,  &c.,  a  very  oblig- 
ing landlord  and  manager  or  secretary, 
and  one  of  the  best  tables-d'hdtc  in 
Rome,  at  5  fr.,  including  good  wine 
of  the  country ;  bed-rooms  3  to  6  fr.  a 
day,  according  to  the  floor  on  which 
the^  are  situated,  and  the  season;  a 
sitting-room  with  bed  and  servant's 
room  from  10  to  15  fr. ;  breakfast,  with 
eggs,  2  fr.,  or  cold  meat,  2|  fr. ;  id.  k 
la  fourchette,  3j^  fr. ;  dinner  in  apart- 
ments, 7  fr ;  servant's  board,  5  fr.  per 
diem ;  service,  I  fr.  per  diem,  and  5  fr. 
a  month  for  ihe  porter  and  £aicchini  for 
a  single  person,  10  to  15  for  families, 
according  to  their  number.  These  two 
latter  charges  are  included  in  the  bills 
on  leaving.  It  is  possible  that  the 
charges  at  hotels  may  be  augmented, 
in  consequence  of  the  increasing  de- 


preciation in  the  value  of  the  paper 
currency;  but  from  this  the  foreigner 
can  scarcely  be  a  loser  in  the  end,  the 
rise  in  the  foreign  exchanges  being  cal- 
culated in  proportion  to  the  &11  in  the 
value  of  the  notes,  the  principal  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  Roman  Bank. 
In  dealing  with  hotel-keepers,  the  tra- 
veller will,  however,  do  well  to  make 
his  agreements  in  francs  or  lire  Ponti' 
ficie^  which  will  prevent  all  misunder- 
standing. 

The  Eurcpa,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
now  much  improved  and  Yery  comfort- 
able in  every  respect,  and  one  of  those 
most  frequented  by  our  countrymen. 
Excellent  table-d'hote  at  5  fr.  (with- 
out wine).  It  has  several  large  suites 
of  apartments  and  bachelors'  rooms: 
some  of  the  apartments  looking  to  the 
south,  on  the  Piazza  Mignanelli,  have 
the  great  advantage  of  tne  sun.  The 
owner,  Franceschini,  is  a  very  obliging 
person. 

The  Hotel  de  Londres^  kept  by  Semy, 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  is  on  the  same 
system  as  the  Europa :  table-d'hdte  at 
5/r.  This  hotel  has  been  improved 
under  its  new  managers,  who  are  civil 
and  attentive. 

Hotel  des  Ties  Britanniques,  kept  by 
Freytag,  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
under  tne  Pincian  Hill,  also  very  clean 
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and  good,  with  an  excellent  cook,  and 
well  suited  for  families :  a  good  table- 
d'hdte  at  5  fr.  (without  wine). 

^  Hotel  de  Ruasie,  near  the  latter, 
comfortable  and  well  ke^t.  Good  table- 
d'hdte,  5  frs.  (without  wine).  The  situ- 
ation of  the  two  latter  hotels  is  not, 
however,  so  convenient,  from  being  at 
the  extremity  of  the  city. 

Hotel  de  Rome,  in  the  Palazzo  Loz- 
zano,  Piazza  di  San  Oarlo  in  Corso, 
on  a  large  scale,  with  250  beds  and 
a  table-d'hote  for  lOO  persons.  The 
larger  apartments,  salle  i  manger,  and 
general  sitting  and  smoking  rooms,  are 
handsomely  fitted  up  ;  but  some  of  the 
bachelors'  bed-rooms  are  inconveniently 
small, more  like  convent  cells  than  sleep- 
ing rooms,  and  look  into  a  dark  gloomy 
street.  Charges  hish,  especiauly  for 
apartments :  table-d'hote  5  fr.,  without 
wine.  Bedrooms  from  4  to  7  fr. ; 
dinner  in  apartments  7  to  10  fr. 

Hotel  cTAllemagney  in  the  Via  Con- 
dotti,  improved  as  to  cleanliness,  at- 
tendance, and  cookery,  but  complained 
of  for  high  charges  for  apartments  on 
the  approach  of  the  Easter  festivities 
and  Carnival. 

Hotel  WasMngicn,  in  the  Via  Bocca 
di  Leone,  but  in  a  narrow  sunless  part 
of  it,  and  in  a  confined  situation. 

Pension  Angkuse,  a  quiet  small  hotel, 
with  table-d'hote.  No.  54,  ViaCondotti. 

Hotel  d'Am^Hque,  in  the  Via  Babuino, 
comfortable,  with  a  table-d'hdte,  and 
attentive  landlord. 

Hotel  Ftcforia,  Via  Due  MacellL 

Hotel  Costanzt,  in  the  Via  di  San 
Nicolo  di  Tolentino,  and  nearest  to 
the  rly.  stat,  consequently  convenient 
for  persons  passing  throagh  Borne. 
Several  large  and  airy  apartments. 
Prices  as  at  the  H.  d'Augleterre. 

All  the  above  hotels  are  in  what  may 
be  called  the  strangers'  quarter  of  Borne. 

Alberffo  delta  Minerva^  in  the  Piazza 


della  Minerva,  behind  the  Pantheon, 
a  very  extensive  hotel,  with  some 
large  apartments  handsomely  fur- 
nished ;  table-d'hote.  The  Minerva  is 
more  frequented  by  French,  Germans, 
and  other  strangers  than  English  and 
Americans.  It  is  the  general  rendez- 
vous of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy 
and  laity  from  every  country  during 
their  visits  to  Bome. 

HStel  CesariSf  Piazza  di  Pietra,  in  the 
same  quarter,  a  very  fiiir  bachelor's 
hotel  or  lodging-house,  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  commercial  travellers, 
without  cafi^,  restaurant,  or  table- 
d'hdte. 

Boardmg^houses. — That  kept  by  the 
Misses  Smith  (English  ladies),  at  No. 
93,  Piazza  di  Spaena,  is  most  respect- 
ably conducted.  Well  suited  for  Eng- 
lish ladies,  the  Misses  S.  being  very 
much  patronized  by  the  resident  cler- 
gyman and  English  families. — ^Another 
lioarding-house,  kept  by  Madame  Tel- 
lenbach,  a  German  lady,  at  No.  51  in 
the  same  Piazza,  is  also  recommended 
as  well  suited  for  families,  the  owner 
speaking  English. 

The  prices  of  apartments  in  the 
hotels  will  vary  according  to  the  season, 
being  highest  in  the  winter  months, 
and  especially  during  the  festivities  of 
the  Carnival  and  the  Holy  week.  A 
bed-room  on  an  average  costs  from  6 
to  10  pauls  a-day,  a  suite  of  apartments 
for  3  or  4  persons  from  30  to  40  pauls ; 
but  this  will  depend  on  the  look-out, 
the  floor  on  which  the  rooms  are  situ- 
ated, their  number,  &o.  Firing  and 
lights  are  expensive  in  hotels,  some 
charging  1  fr.  for  each  wax  candle, 
and  5  for  every  basket  of  wood,  whilst 
at  others  (I'Angleterre)  these  charges 
are  75  c.  and  4  fr. ;  as  is  eveij  kind 
of  wine,  both  foreign  and  Italian.  1 
fr.  a  day  for  each  person,  but  less  when 
a  family  is  numerous,  or  if  the  stay 
be  prolonged,  is  considered  ample  re- 
muneration for  the  servants*  or  service ; 
it  is  now  included  in  the  bill  at  all  the 
respectable  hotels :  a  small  fee  is  gene- 
rally given  to  the  porter  on  leaving;  in 
some  of  l^e  hotels,  as  at  the  Angle- 
a  8 
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terre,  even  this  is  included  in  the  bill. 
Travellers  arriving  at  the  rly.  stat. 
-will  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  reports  of  interested  par- 
ties, irho  will  try  to  dissuade  them 
from  goiuff  to'  such  or  such  an  hotel  ou 
the  plea  that  there  is  no  room.  They 
*  can  find  this  out,  if  true,  for  themselves, 
by  driving  to  the  house  they  have  de- 
cided to  go  to,  the  master  of  which,  if 
really  full,  will  be  the  best  adviser  as  to 
where  they  will  find  accommodation. 


§  2.  Lodgings  in  private  houses  may 
be  had  in  all  parts  of  Rome.  The  best 
situations  are  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 
Via  Babuino,  the  Corso,  and  the  streets 
lying  between  them;  ihe  Via  Grego- 
riana,the  Via  Sistina,  the  Via  Felice,delle 
Quattro  Fontau^,  dei  Due  Macelli,  della 
Propaganda,  della  Mercede,  del  Tri- 
tone,  Condotti,  della  Croce,  &c.,  and  ge- 
nerally all  the  streets  between  the  Corso 
and  the  declivities  of  the  Pincian  and 
Quirinal  hills.  Strangers  should  avoid 
situations  immediately  under  the  hills, 
where  the  bed-rooms  cannot  have  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  All  houses  with  con- 
fined court-yards  and  fountuns,  how- 
ever agreeable  they  may  be  rendered 
to  the  eye  by  trees  and  verdure,  are 
objectionable  in  summer  on  account 
of  the  mosquitos;  the  latter  are  par- 
ticularly annoying  near  the  Tiber. 
The  streets  that  run  in  an  E.  and  W. 
direction  are  to  be  preferred  to  those 
running  N.  and  S.,  as  they  are  less 
exposed  to  currents  of  cold  air  during 
the  prevalence  of  N.  winds,  and  the 
apartments  have  a  better  look-out. 
Both  the  sittinff  and  bed  rooms  of 
invalids  should,  if  possible,  have  a 
southern  aspect  Nervous  persons 
should  live  in  the  more  open  and 
elevated  situations.  The  price  for  a 
furnished  sitting-room  and  bed-room 
in  a  good  situation  is  now  from  120  to 
150  fr.  a  month.  Suites  of  apartments 
for  fiimilies  may  be  reckoned  in  pro- 
portion, but  this  depends  greatly  on 
the  demand,  the  season,  and  the  situa- 
tion. After  the  holy  week,  for  in- 
stance, the  price  of  lodgings  is  lowered 
nearly  one  half.  A  g€>od  sitting-room, 
'ith  3  bed-rooms  and  a  kitchen,  in 


the  fashionable  quarter,  costs  on  the 
average  from  200  to  350  fr.  a  month, 
according  to  the  furniture  and  situa- 
tion; or  less  in  the  streets  whidbi  lie 
be^rond  the  ordinary  beat  of  English 
visitors,  as  in  retired  situations  near 
the  Quirinal,  and  about  the  N.  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  and  the  Piazza  Trajano, 
one  of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  Rome. 
Families  who  intend  to  make  a  pro- 
longed stay  in  Rome  may  find  roomy 
and  splendid  apartments  in  some  of 
the  great  palaces — in  those  of  the 
Simonetti,  Gregorio,  and  Sermoneta; 
there  is  a  princely  suite  generally  let 
to  foreigners  in  the  latter.  How- 
ever respectable  the  landlord  may 
appear,  a  formal  written  agreement 
{contratto)  is  necessary,  and  a  careful 
verification  of  the  inventory  of  the 
furniture  still  more  so.  It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  insert  in  the  agreement  the 
clause  *'meno  Tiwo,"  as  a  provision 
a^inst  wear  and  tear.  In  the  Corso  it 
will  be  as  well  also  to  stipulate  for  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  windows  during 
the  Carnival,  or  the  lodger  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  his  apartments  converted 
into  show-rooms  for  its  festivities,  be- 
sides being  obliged  to  pay  for  places  at 
his  own  windows.  In  the  court  of  every 
house  there  is  usually  a  fountain,  from 
which  the  different  lodgers  supply  them- 
selves with  water  by  means  of  buckets 
traversing  on  a  fixed  iron  rod,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  servants  descend- 
ing from  the  upper  floors.  Wood,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  is  expensive; 
a  cartioad,  including  porterage  and 
cutting,  now  costs  from  4  to  4J|  scadi. 
Persons  living  in  private  lodgings 
will  find  it  more  economical  to 
burn  coke,  which  can  at  all  times 
be  procured  at  the  gas-works  (Via  de 
Cerchi,  near  la  Bocca  della  Verita) 
at  90  pauls  a  ton,  or  from  the  ordinary 
wood  merchants  for  6  pauls  a  sack. 
A  single  person  generally  pays  3  to  4 
scudi  a  month  for  attendance.  The 
wages  of  female  servants  are  from 
4  to  6  scudi  a  month  with  their  board. 
Strangers  will  find  lists  of  apartments 
at  the  difPerent  English  bankers,  who 
will  assist  in  making  the  necessary 
arrangement,  and  particularly  at  Mr. 
Shea's  house  agency,  in  the  Piazza  di 
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Spagna,  No.  11,  i^ho  for  a  moderate 
char^  will  undertake  to  haye  all  fbr- 
]ii2dities  regarding  agreement  and  in- 
Tentorj  made  out  in  a  proper  form, 
receiTing  and  delivering  up  tbe  fur- 
niture, &c.  The  prices  of  lodgings 
have  considerably  increased  at  Kome 
vithin  the  last  few  years. 

Bouse  Agents. — ^Mr.  Shea,  No.  11, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  can  be  recommended 
as  careful,  intelligent,  and  trustworthy, 
by  a  great  number  of  persons  who  have 
employed  him  in  the  business  of  house 
agency.  He  will  also  supply  plate,  linen, 
and  china,  articles  not  always  included  in 
the  iuYentory  of  furnished  houses ;  and 
forwards  parcels,  luegage,  works  of  art, 
&C.,  to  England  and  the  United  States. 
Strangers  cannot  be  too  much  cau- 
tioned against  certain  fellows  who  are 
constantly  hanging  about  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna  and  the  neighbouring  streets, 
and  the  porters  at  the  railway  station, 
offering  lodg^gs  for  hire. 

§  a.  Traiiorie,  Restaurateurs,  —  Most 
persons  who  liye  in  private  lodgings  at 
Kome'  are  supplied  with  dinner  from 
a  trattoria,  at  a  fixed  rate  per  head, 
and  which  will,  for  small  families  par- 
ticularly, be  found  much  more  conve- 
nient and  economical  than  marketing, 
hiring  cooks,  &c.  The  charfl;es  for 
dinner  ought  not  to  exceed  sX  to  4 
fr.  a  head  exclusive  of  desert  and  wine ; 
so  well  is  the  system  carried  out,  that 
the  ^Ushes  are  sent  even  to  consider- 
able distances  perfectiy  hot,  by  means 
of  large  tin  baskets  furnished  with 
charcoal  braziers.  Amongst  the  best  of 
these  traiteurs  are,  Bedeau,  81,  Via  della 
Croee;  Celles,  Via  S.  Sebastianello ; 
Garletti,  11,  Via  Condotti.  Bache- 
lors will  prefer  dining  at  a  table- 
dThSie  or  a  restaurateur's :  a  good  res- 
taurant is  still  one  of  the  desiderata 
here,  although  improvement  has  taken 
place  of  la£  years.  The  following 
are  the  best: — Spillman,  10,  Via  Con- 
dotti ;  perhaps  the  best  pastry-cook's 
shop  and  confectioner's  in  Rome;  a 
tabie-dlidte  at  5  francs  a  head,  with 
a  reatanrant  for  breakfasts  and  lun- 
cheons, has  been  added  to  this  esta- 


blishment Fran9ois  Spillman,  No.  12 
in  the  same  street,  for  dinner  parties. 
Nazzari's,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  with  a 
pastry-cook's  shop  attached;  the  res- 
taurant is  improved,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented both  for  luncheons  and  din- 
ners ;— Bedeau,  81,  Via  della  Croce,  is 
very  good,  the  rooms  clean,  and  the 
cooking  excellent,  perhaps  more  eco- 
nomictu  than  the  preceding ; — Pompei, 
a  new  establishment,  in  the  Piazza  di 
San  Carlo  in  Corso,  near  the  Hotel  de 
Rome,  handsomely  fitted  up :  these 
three  send  out  dinners  to  families,  but 
are  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary 
traiteurs.  Restaurant  Renaud,  No.  26, 
Via  Mario  dei  Fiori,  kept  by  a  French 
cook ;  clean  and  diarges  moderate ; 
dinners  to  be  ordered  beforehand. 
Ristoratore  del  Lepre,  in  the  Via 
Condotti,  very  second-rate,  almost  ex- 
clusively resorted  to  by  artists,  neither 
clean  nor  comfortable,  but  cheap.  Cafe 
Nuovo,  in  the  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  where 
rooms  have  been  opened  for  dinners, 
and  with  a  table-d^hdte.  The  Risto- 
ratore del  Falcone,  in  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Eustachio,  Cehind  the  Pantheon,  is 
the  most  celebrated  for  its  exclusively 
Roman  cuisine. 


g  4.  Cafes.  — ^The  Roman  caf&  are 
also  behind  those  of  the  other  large 
towns  in  Italy.  The  best  are  :— Cafe' 
di  Roma,  one  of  the  cleanest,  121, 
Corso ;  Cafe  Greco,  with  a  restaurant, 
in  the  Via  Condotti,  the  rendezvous  of 
the  artists  of  every  country— almost  all 
the  artists  in  Rome  may  be  met  here ; 
it  is  their  general  rendezvous  at  7  a.h. 
for  breakfiist,  and  in  the  evening ;  Caf£ 
Nuovo,  in  the  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  in  the 
Corso,  an  extensive  establishment,  with 
several  billiard-tables  and  a  warden; 
Cafe  della  Costanza,  No.  50,  Via  Con- 
dotti, near  the  Corso ;  Qufi  Veneziano, 
in  the  Piazza  Sciarra;  CafiS  Bagnoli 
alle  Convertite,  in  the  Corso,  very  fair 
and  much  frequented  by  the  Romans 
of  the  middle  classes.  Breakfast  at  a 
cafe',  with  tea  or  coffee,  bread,  butter, 
and  eggs,  costs  2  pauls ;  a  cup  of  coffee, 
3  to  4  baiocchi.  The  designation  cor- 
responding to  our  English  waiter,  or 
French  gar^tm,  in  a  cafe',  is  bottega. 
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§  5.  Provisional  Articles  of  Housekeep- 
ing^ MarketSj  dec.  —  Every  article  of 
housekeeping  having  increased  of  late 
years  in  value,  Rome,  from  being  as  in 
former  times  an  economical  residence, 
is  now  nearly  as  expensive  as  any 
capital  in  £uro]>e ;  *  this  au^enta- 
tion  in  prices  being  caused  chiefly  by 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
Roman  paper  currency. 

Meat  Markets— There  is  no  general 
market  for  butchers'  meat  in  Rome: 
like  the  bakers,  the  butchers  are  a 
privileged  class,  and  their  shops  distri- 
buted over  the  city,  in  proportion  to 
the  wants  of  the  respective  quarters. 
Pork,  lamb,  and  larger  game  are  sold 
in  the  open  markets  at  the  Pantheon, 
and  at  the  shops  of  the  sausage  vend- 
ors or  Fizzicagnoli,  also  a  privileged 
trade,  who  are  the  dealers  m  butter, 
eggs,  hams,  bacon,  oil,  and  salt  fish. 

Game  and  FouUry.— The  principal 
market  b  held  in  the  streets  adjoining 
the  Rotonda  or  Pantheon.  The  supply 
of  the  former  is  very  varied  indeed; 
every  flymg  creature  being  eaten  by 
the  Romans,  may  be  seen  here,  from  an 
eagle  to  a  tom-tit.  The  principal 
species,  which  of  course  Tary  with  the 
seasons,  are  tame  and  wild  pigeons, 
partridges,  woodcocks,  and  three  or 
four  species  of  snipe,  waterfowl, 
thrushes,  quails,  especially  during  their 
arrival  in  May,  and  an  immense  variety 


of  small  birds,  known  under  the  gene- 
ral denomination  of  Uccelletti,  most  of 
which  are  of  passage ;  of  larger  game, 
wild  boar,  roebuck,  hares,  rabbits,  and 
porcupines,  which  are  considered  as 
such. 

Fish  Market. -^Theve  is  only  one  for 
fresh  fish  (Ja  FescAeria),  in  the  Jew- 
quarter,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  where  all  the  produce  of  the 
sea-fisheries,  and  of  the  salt  lagoons 
bordering  on  the  Pontine  Marshes,  are 
brought  ever^  morning,  a  very  inte- 
resting exhibition  for  the  naturalist,  as 
the  species  are  extremely  varied.  The 
best  fish  are  the  sea  basse  (spigola),  the 
grey  mullet  {cefalo),  the  rouget  (nm/fo), 
soles  (^sola)f  whiting  (merluzzo'^.  The 
skaite,  dog-fish,conger  eels,  are  inferior, 
as  are  the  two  larger  species  of  cuttle- 
fish, the  5<^ux  and  calamare;  the  kmgusta 
or  crayfish  represents  our  lobster ;  crabs 
small  and  inferior.  The  best  freshwater 
fish  are  the  eels  and  carp  from  the  lakes 
of  Fogliano,  &c. ;  a  peculiar  species 
of  land-crab  is  considered  a  delicacy 
in  the  summer  months. 

Vegetable  and  F^uU  Market.— The 
principal  one  is  in  the  Piazza  Navona : 
the  supply  is  good,  as  much  ground 
about  the  capital  is  laid  out  in  gar- 
dens. Oranges  are  brought  from 
Naples  and  Sicily ;  apples  and  pears 
from  the  Sabine  provinces  chieny,  as 
also    chesnuts    and  walnuts;    in  the 


*  To  enable  the  visitor  to  judge  of  tbe  trnth  of  this,  we  annex  a  table  of  the  prices  charged 
for  several  of  the  most  important  articles  of  houaelceeping  on  the  Ist  June,  18S6 :  we  have  given 
the  prices  first  in  Roman  currency  and  weights,  axul  reduced  the  latter  to  English  pounds  and 
money,  to  enable  our  countrymen  to  make  the  comparison.  We  have  added  the  prices  of  the  same 
article«  hi  London  on  the  same  date  :— 

In  Rome,  In  London, 

per  Bom.  lb.  per  Kng.  lb.     June,  1866. 

Beef  and  mattoa 12bBioocbL  6d.  fd.  to  lOd. 

Veal 16       •  lOd.  8d.toH<i. 

Votk.  (only  aUowed  to  be  sold  from  Nov.  to  Febi)       .  8  to  10  „  SicL  Sid.  to  9itL 

Fowls  (very  small  and  poor),  each SOtoSS  „         16d.  toHd.         2/6to3/6 

Booon 12       „  8(2.  12(2. 

Fish  (varies  considerably) 20  to  25  »        12i(Ltol6d. 

Bread  (per  lb.) 21      ,.  2(2.;  qtn.  loaf  8<Z.  7(2. 

Potatoes  (per  lb.) 1       „  010.  per  stone. 

Coke  rper  cwU) •      .       eipauls. 

„   (per  ton.) M     »  46t. 

Oil  for  lamps. 

Only  Boch  articles  as  cm  bear  comparison  with  those  consumed  hi  England  have  bera  Inserted. 
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spring  and  summer  there  is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  strawberries,  cherries, 
and  later  of  grapes  and  figs.  The  price 
of  vegetables  is  very  Yariable  :  the  best 
are  cauliflowers,  cultivated  and  wild 
asparagus,  celery,  peas,  and  different 
kinds  of  salads;  carrots  and  turnips 
inferior ;  potatoes  good :  in  the  spring 
and  summer  large  quantities  of  fennel- 
root  (finocchio),  horse-beans,  peas,  &c., 
are  eaten  in  the  raw  state. 

Firevcood  can  be  best  procured  in 
large  quantities  at  the  wood-yards  near 
the  Tiber,  but  for  most  visitors  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  get  it  through 
the  grocers,  and  who  furnish  families 
with  oil,  candles,  &c  Ck>ke  can  also  be 
procured  in  the  same  way,  although, 
when  large  quantities  are  consumed, 
it  will  be  more  economical  to  obtain 
it  from  the  gasworks  near  the  Circus 
Maximus.  The  persons  who  supply 
groceries,  foreign  and  home  wines,  &c.y 
are  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
Tradesmen.  Luigioni,  who  lives  at 
No.  70,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  can  be  re- 
commended for  this  purpose. 

Bakers,— The  price  of  household  bread 
is  fixed  by  the  authorities,  who  keep  a 
strict  supervision  over  the  Form  or 
iKikers'  shops.  Ordinary  household 
bread.  Pane  Casareccio,  is  sold  by  the 
Dedna  of  ten  Roman  pounds  (7}  Eng- 
lish lbs.),  and  now  (April  186G),  costs 
27  baiocchi,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
2d,  an  English  lb.,  or  more  exactly 
T^,  the  quartern  loaf;  fancy  bread, 
sach  as  brown  bread  and  rolls,  on  which 
there  is  no  tariff,  are  nearly  double  in 
price,  or  about  4d,  per  lb. 

§  6.  Passports  and  police  regulations 
regarding  foreigners, — All  persons  arriv- 
ing at  Civita  Vecchia,  or  any  frontier 
,    town  of  the  Papal  States,  whose  pass- 
!    ports  have  been  duly  vis^  by  a  Ponti- 
fical   Diplomatic   or  Consular  Agent, 
will  obtain  the  visa  di  entrare  {gratis)  of 
the   police   authorities  to  proceed  to- 
Rome  or  into  the  interior ;  the  passport 
itself  being  delivered  to  the  traveller. 
I    With    this    document    he    can  travel 

I    through    the  provinces  about   Rome, 
and  by  railway  to  Civita  Vecchia,  Cor- 


rese,  and  Ceprano;  no  Pass,  Carta  di 
Soggiomo,  or  Carta  di  Legitimazione^  as 
in  the  case  of  the  natives,  being  neces- 
sary.^ Travellers  passing  through  by 
the  direct  rly.  trains  from  Civita  Vec- 
chia to  Naples,  and  vice  versd^  without 
stopping  at  Rome,  do  not  require  to 
have  their  passports  vis^d  in  the  ca- 
pital; those  who  have  resided  for  some 
time  in  the  city,  on  leaving  must  pro- 
cure that  of  the  police.  Visa  di  Sortire^ 
for  which  it  is  necessary  to  pay  10 
pauls.  That  of  the  ambassador  of 
Austria,  in  the  Piazza  di  Venezia 
(gratis),  will  be  necessary  for  persons 
entering  the  Imperial  Provinces,  pro- 
vided it  had  not  been  already  vis^d 
at  the  Austrian  Missions  in  London, 
Paris,  Brussels,  &c.  The  owners  of 
the  several  hotels  undertake  to  have 
the  necessary  steps  taken  for  obtain- 
ing the  visas  to  passports,  for  a  trifling 
remuneration  to  the  comimssionaire^  by 
which  the  traveller  is  saved  time,  and 
the  annoyance  of  personal  attendance 
at  a  crowded  police-office,  the  presence 
of  the  holder  not  being  insisted  upon 
in  ordinary  cases.  The  same  will  be 
done  at  Piale's  and  Spithover's  read- 
ing-rooms, for  which  4  pauls  are 
charged,  exclusive  of  disbursements 
for  the  visa  fees. 

§  7.  Clubs, — There  is  an  English  club 
in  the  Palazzo  del  Gallo,  No.  78,  Via 
della  Croce.  Candidates  for  admission 
must  be  proposed  and  seconded  by 
members,  as  in  London,  and  are  elected 
by  ballot  the  week  following.  Season 
Members,  who  are  admitted  for  six 
months,  joining  the  club  before  the  1st 
of  March,  pay  a  subscription  of  25 
scudi;  after  that  date,  or  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season,  15.  Permanent 
Members^  who  reside  usually  at  Rome, 
an  entrance  fee  of  25  scudi,  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  15.  Season 
members  must  re-submit  to  ballot  every 
year.  Absentees  do  not  contribute. 
There  is  a  table-d'h6te  for  members 
putting  down  their  names  before  a 
certain  hour.  The  club  is  opened 
on  the  1st  of  November,  and  closed 
after  the  16th  of  May.  Until  recently 
this  club  was  confined  exdusivel)^  to 
our  countrymen,  but  now  a  limited 
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nnmber  of  Italian  members  are  ad- 
mitted. There  is  also  a  club  of  the 
German  artists,  to  which  all  foreigners 
can  be  admitted,  provided  they  speak 
German,  the  subscription  to  which  is 
6  scudi  a -year,  and  1}  a  month;  it  is 
now  lodged  in  the  Ptdazzo  Poll,  near 
the  Fontana  di  Trevi :  attached  to  it  is 
a  library  of  works  on  Bome  and  the 
fine  arts,  amountiag  to  3000  volumes. 


§  8.  PubltG  Conveyances, 

Almost  all  the  public  conveyances 
out  of  Rome  have  ceased  running, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  rly.  lines 
to  the  capital,  and  the  few  that  may 
be  used  by  travellers  now  start  from 
stations  on  the  different  railways, 
thus: — those  for  Viterbo  from  Orte 
for  Rieti  from  Correse,  for  Porto 
d'Anzio  from  La  Oecchina  near  Al- 
bano.  A  direct  diligence  for  Viterbo 
and  Orvieto,  performing  the  journev 
in  a  day,  and  in  correspondence  with 
trains  of  the  Central  Italian  Railway 
to  Chiusi,  Siena,  and  Florence,  starts 
3  times  a  week  from  the  office  in  the 
Via  Clementina,  near  the  Borghese 
Palace. 

Porto  d'Anzio, — A  diligence  starts 
every  second  morning  in  winter,  and 
daily  during  the  bathing  season,  at  an 
early  hour,  employing  the  railway  as 
far  as  the  Albano  station  of  La  Ceo- 
china,  performing  the  journey  in  4 
hours;  places  to  be  secured  at  Bac- 
chili's,  in  the  Via  di  Bocca  di  Leone, 
near  the  H6tel  d'Angleterre :  fares — 
ooup^  15,  interior  and  outside  12paul8. 
Passengers  are  conveyed  from  the  office 
to  the  station  in  the  Piazza  del  Ter- 
mini. 

Public  conveyances,  consbting  gene- 
rally of  ill-appointed  cal^hes,  set  out  for 
Palestrina  from  the  Osteria  de'  3  Re,  near 
the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol ;  for  Bracciano  from  the  Al- 
bergo  del  Sole,  near  San  Andrea  della 
Valle,  every  morning,  in  6  hours ;  for 
Civita  Castellana,  Monte  Rotondo,  and 
the  Sabina  generally,  every  morning; 
and  for  Genazzano,  Olevano,  Paliano^ 
&c.,  3  times  a  week,  from  an  Osteria  in 


the  Via  degli  Orfani,  near  the  Piazza 
Capranica.  A  very  fair  coach  leaves 
the  Piazza  degli  Orfanelli  twice  a  day 
for  Tivoli,  employing  about  4  hours ; 
fare  6  pauls :  that  starting  in  the  morn- 
ing continues  as  far  as  Subiaco,  arriv- 
ing there  before  dark. 

Vetturmi  have  also  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  from 
Rome  to  the  different  towns  are  no- 
ticed in  the  Routes  of  the  Bdndhooks  of 
Central  and  South  Italy,  in  which  they 
are  described. 

§  9.  Raikoays.  —  The  railway  (ex- 
press) train  now  leaves  Rome  at  10*20 
a.m.,  and  reaches  Naples  at  6*30  p.m., 
employing  only  8  hours:  fiures — 1st 
cl.,  34f.  80c  ;  2nd.,  25f.  40c. 

Diligences.—YTom  Civita  Vecchia  to 
La  Nunziatella,  by  which  the  railways 
from  Naples  and  Rome  are  connected 
with  those  of  Tuscany  and  of  Northern 
Italy,  twice  a  day,  at  7*30  a.m.  and 
9'30  p.m.;  distance  42  m.,  time  em- 
ployed 6  to  7  hrs.  Fares  11  and  13 
francs.  The  same  Company  fiimish 
private  carriages  {Legni  di  Convemiwie) 
for  the  journey,  at  the  following  rates: 
for  3  persons,  70  frs. ;  for  4,  90  frs. ; 
for  5,  10.5  frs.;  and  for  6,  120  frs.,  &c. 
Carriages  good  and  service  well  per- 
formed. Of  course  this  mode  of  con- 
veprance  will  cease  when  the  line  of  ' 
railway  now  nearly  completed  has  | 
been  opened. 

The  lines  of  railway  open  are  the  ' 
branch  of  17  m.  from  Rome  to  Frascati 
and  la  Cecchina,  3  m.  from  Albano, 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  frontier  at 
Ceprano  and  to  Naples ;  trains  leave 
the  station  on  the  Piazza  de'  Termini 
4  times  a  day  for  Albano,  Velletri,  and 
Cenrano;  once  a  day  for  Naples  direct ; 
and  3  times  a  day  for  Frascati,  at 
which  horses  and  conveyances  will  be 
found  for  Tusculum,  Grotta  Ferrata, 
and  Rocca  di  Papa;  at  Marino,  the 
second  station  out  of  Rome,  for  the 
town  of  that  name  and  the  Alban 
hills;  and  at  la  Cecchina,  correspond- 
ing with  the  early  morning  train  from 
Rome,  for  Civita  LAvinia,  Genzano, 
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Porto  d'Anzio,  and  Nettnno.  The 
railiray  to  Civita  Veochia,  from  the 
same  station ;  4  trains  dally,  the  hours 
▼arying  with  the  season;  employing 
2  or  3^  hoars,  2  of  the  trains  stopping 
at  la  Magliana,  Ponte  Galera,  Maca- 
rese,  Palo,  Santa  Seyera,  and  Santa 
Marinella ;  omnibuses  correspond  with 
all  the  trains,  and  will  call  at  the  dif- 
ferent hotels  for  passengers.  Persons 
proceeding  by  the  Civita  Vecchia  line, 
CTen  to  the  intermediate  stations,  most 
be  provided  with  their  passport,  haying 
been  yis^  at  the  frontier,  per  inirare, 
or  a  police  pass,  which  is  obtained  at 
the  Police  Office  in  the  Palace  on 
Monte  Citorio,  and  which  costs  1  paul ; 
if  about  to  leave  the  country,  wilh  their 
passports  duly  yise'd  per  90iiire, 

Rlwy.  to  Ancoua,  2  trains  in  12  and 
13  hrs.,  passing  by  Orte,  Nami,  Temi, 
^oleto,  and  Foligno  (where  there  is 
an  excellent  buffet),  Nocera,  Fabriano, 
and  Jesij  in  addition  to  the  direct 
trains  which  leave  Rome  in  the  early 
morning  and  at  9  p.m.,  there  are  two 
others,  stopping  at  Temi,  Spoleto,  and 
Foligno. 

Rlwy.  to  Florence  by  the  same  line 
as  far  as  Foligno ;  2  trains  daily  mom. 
and  even.,  performing  the  journey  to 
the  Italian  capital — ^the  express  train, 
which  leaves  at  7'10  a.m.,  arriving  at 
Florence  at  10  p.m.*,  the  night  train 
leaving  at  8  p.m.,  arriving  on  the 
foUowmg  mom.  at  9,  or  in  15  and 
13  hrs. ;  the  branch  line  from  Fo- 
ligno passing  by  Assisi,  Perugia, 
the  lake  of  Thrasymene,  Cortona, 
Arezzo,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Arno ;  although  slower,  the  mom.  train 
will  be  the  most  conyenient  for  most 
trayellers,  the  countries  traversed  be- 
ing very  beautiful,  and  most  interest- 
ing artistically  and  historically.  The 
eyen.  train,  in  connection  with  that 
from  Naples,  will  enable  the  traveller 
to  reach  Florence  from  the  latter  city 
in  22  hrs.  There  are  excellent  buffets 
at  the  Ceprano  and  Foligno  stations : 
a  halt  of  an  hour  takes  place  at  Rome 
for  dinner,  where  there  is  a  good  buffet 
at  the  station.  No  passports  asked 
for  in  Rome  from  nersons  proceed- 
ing direct  between  Naples  and  Flor- 
ence.    It  is  probable  that  the  time 


employed  between  Rome  and  Florence 
will  be  considerably  reduced. 

Rlwy.  to  Viterbo ;  a  diligence  leayes 
the  Orte  station  on  the  arrival  of  the 
early  mom.  train  from  Rome,  arriving 
at  Viterbo  at  3  p.m. ;  fares,  including 
both  conyeyances,  14^  and  12  francs. 

Rlwy.  from  Rome  to  Le^hom,  starts 
every  even,  at  7  for  Civita  Vecchia, 
the  distance  (40  m.)  between  the 
latter  and  La  Nunziatella  being  for 
the  present  performed  by  diligence  in 
8  hours,  and  in  the  night,  until  the 
rlwy.  line  has  been  completed,  which 
it  will  be  in  a  few  months :  time  em- 
ployed between  Rome  and  Leghorn 
16}  hours,  and  19i  to  Florence:  by 
this  route,  passing  through  Grosseto, 
Leghorn,  and  Pisa,  travellers  can  visit 
those  places.  Buffets  yery  inferior, 
except  at  Civita  Vecchia. 

■Luggage  by  Railway,^  Every  passen- 
ger is  allowed  to  carry  under  his  own 
care  a  weight  of  20  kilogrammes  (about 
42  lbs.),  provided  it  be  of  a  size  to  be 
stowed  under  the  seats  or  in  the  net  of 
the  railway  carriages,  yiz.,  50  cent.  (20 
inches)  by  30  cent.  (12  in.).  This  is  a 
great  boon.  As  in  the  case  of  travel- 
lers going  to  Naples,  they  will  expe- 
rience no  detention  on  arriving  there, 
small  packages  carried  by  the  pas- 
senger-being examined  at  tne  frontier. 
In  registering  larger  parcels,  30  lbs. 
are  granted  free  of  charge  on  all  the 
Roman  lines,  but  none  on  the  Italian 
or  Neapolitan. 

Omnibuset  belonging  to  the  Company 
start  in  correspondence  with  all  the 
railway  trains  from  the  central  office 
in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio,  from 
which  also  separate  carriages  will  be 
sent  for  families  at  their  hotels  or  lodg- 
ings, on  giving  notice  the  evening 
before,  a  very  conyenient  and  econo- 
mical arrangement,  by  which  bicker- 
ing with  hackney  coachmen  will  be 
avoided.  The  following  are  the  fares : 
from  the  office  without  lufgage,  in  an 
omnibus,  G  baiocchi  30  c. ;  from  an  hotel 
12,  or  60  c. ;  for  10  kil.  of  luggage  12 
baiocchi,  and  4,  or  20  c,  for  every  addi- 
tional 10  kil.,  &c. ;  for  a  carriage  to 
hold  3  persons  6  pauls  or  3  frs.,  for 
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each  additional  person  Ij^  paul»  75  c, 
with  a  small  gratuity  to  the  conductor, 
who  aecs  after  the  luggage. 

Carriages  will  be  in  waiting  for 
fkmilies  on  arriving  in  Rome,  by 
giving  notice  at  theCiyitaVecchia,  Po- 
ligno»  or  Ceprano  Rly.  Stats.,  accord- 
ing to  the  ronte  by  which  they  may 
arrive.  No  fees  to  porters  upon  ar- 
riving at  hotels,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
hand  down  the  luggage,  which  must 
be  taken  charge  of  by  the  servants  of 
the  establishment. 

Some  of  the  hotel-keepers — that  of 
the  H.  d'Angleterre,  &c. — send  a  Com- 
missionnaire  to  await  travellers  on  the 
arrival  of  the  principal  trains,  who 
will  see  to  their  luggage  being  cleared 
hy  the  Customs  officials,  on  leaving  to 
him  their  keys,  which  strangers  may  do 
in  all  confidence,  or  their  lascia  paasare. 
This  arrangement  will  be  convenient 
for  families  or  parties  of  ladies,  who 
can  at  once  proceed  to  their  hotel,  and 
avoid  a  tedious  dela^r,  their  lugeage 
following  in  the  omnibus  ;  it  will  Si- 
ways  be  convenient  to  write  a  day 
before  to  the  master  of  the  hotel  where 
they  propose  to  lodge,  before  reaching 
Rome. 

Intramural  omnibuses  have  been  es- 
tablished between  the  Porta  del  Popolo 
and  St.  Peter's,  by  the  Corso  and 
Piazza  di  Veuezia— fare,  5  baiocchi, 
25  c. ;  and  from  the  latter  Piazza  to 
the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mure. 

§  10.  Steam  oommimioatwn  from  Civita 
Vecchia, — As  many  visitors  to  Rome 
arrive  or  take  their  departure  by 
steamers  at  Civita  Vecchia,  it  will  be 
of  use,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
said  in  describing  that  port  (Rte.  98), 
to  state  what  the  latest  arrangements 
are  as  regards  steam  communication 
with  the  other  ports  of  Italy,  Maiv 
seiUes,  &o.  There  are  3  companies 
which  now  have  steamers  calling  at 
Civita  Vecchia:  the  Mesaagcriea  Im- 
periales  of  France,  and  two  private 
French  companies.  The  Jfessagerics 
Imp^riales,  carrying  the  mails,  are  the 
most  to  be  depended  upon  for  punc- 
tuality in  arriving  and  sailing;  their 
boats  also  are  well  found  and  manned, 
and  the  cuisine  on  board  good.    Their 


boats  arrive  f^om  Marseilles,  having 
called  at  Lfeghorn,  every  Sat.  morning, 
and  sail  again  on  the  same  day  at  3 
P.M.  for  Naples  and  Messina,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  2nd  rly.  train  from  Rome ; 
returning  from  the  latter  ports  and  sail- 
ing from  Civita  Vecchia  on  the  Wed, 
for  Leghorn  and  Marseilles,  where  they 
arrive  on  Friday  evening,  generally  in 
time  to  allow  the  traveller  to  proceed 
by  the  express  train  at  10  p.m.,  which 
reaches  Paris  at  6  p.m.  the  day  follow- 
ing. The  steamers  of  the  French  pri- 
vate or  commercial  companies  are  in- 
ferior to  the  former  in  speed,  regu- 
larity of  sailing,  cleanliness,  and  com- 
fort generally :  they  are  for  the  most 
part  boats  of  low  power,  several  being 
screws,  and  more  calculated  for  mer- 
chandise than  passengers ;  the  cooking 
department  is  also  inferior.  Those  of 
the  Valery  Company  leave  Civita  Vec- 
chia every  Sund.  at  10  A.M.,  proceed- 
ing direct  to  Marseilles  in  about  30 
hours.  A  complaint  has  been  made 
by  travellers  leaving  Rome  after  the 
break-up  of  the  season,  relative  to 
the  overcrowding  of  the  boats  of  the 
Messageries  Imperiales  and  the  conse- 
quent discomfort  on  board,  with  deck 
passengers,  and  especially  with  sol- 
diers, the  Company  having  a  contract 
with  the  French  Government  to  convey 
to  and  from  Marseilles  the  troops  of 
the  army  of  occupation.  As  there  are 
no  supplementary  boats  put  on,  the 
only  way  travellers  can  avoid  such 
annoyance  as  want  of  berths  wiU  be 
to  secure  their  places  some  time  befoi^e- 
hand,  when  they  can  be  certain  of  the 
accommodation  they  expect.  What 
may  be  objectionable,  is  the  conduct 
of  the  agents  at  Rome,  who  issue  an 
unlimited  number  of  tickets,  always 
assuring  the  traveller  that  he  will  find 
plenty  of  room  on  arriving  at  the  port ; 
instead  of  which  there  will  sometimes 
be  scarcely  standing  room;  and  he 
will  have  much  worry  in  recovering 
hb  money,  even  when  there  is  an  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  his  finding  any 
kind  of  accommodation  on  board.  ( It 
is  probable  that  the  French  contract 
boau  will  be  taken  off  this  line  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  Army  of 
Occupation.) 
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Passengers  leaving  CiTitaVeccIiia  for 
Marseilles  by  the  boats  of  the  Messa- 
geries  Imp^nales,  and  wishing  to  se<^re 
cabins,  can  only  do  so  at  Naples,  irhieh 
the  agents  at  Rome  or  any  banker 
'Will  undertake,  paying  of  course  the 
whole  fare  between  Naples  and  Mar- 
aeilles.  As  a  general  rule,  places  had 
better  be  secured  at  the  agencies  of 
the  Steamboat  Companies  at  Rome 
than  at  Civita  Vecchia :  the  Office  of 
the  Messageries  Imp^riales  is  in  the 
Via  della  Fontanella  Borghese. 

^eamboats  on  the  Tiber. ^ A'  boat 
starts  every  morning  at  5  or  6  o'clock, 
according  to  the  season,  from  the  Quay 
of  Rlpagraude,  for  Fiumicino,  at  the 
month  of  the  river,  performing  the  voy- 
age in  2  or  3  hours,  and  returning  to 
Rome  the  same  day  at  nightfidl,  giving 
the  tourist  plenty  of  time  to  see  the  en- 
▼irons  of  Ostia  and  Porto.  The  return 
Toyage  is  tedious,  the  steamer  having 
generally  coasting  vessels  in  tow. 

§  11.  English  Livery  Stables. — James,  7 
and  8,  Via  Laurina ;  Jarrett,  S,  Piazza 
del  Popolo ;  Smith,  in  the  Palazzo  di 
Gregori,  71,  Via  de*  Due  Macelli; 
Gamjee,  Via  dei  Miracoli ;  Bonafede, 
31,  Piazza  di  Spagna;  Ranncci,  Vicolo 
Aliberti ;  and  Robba,  Vicolo  del  Van- 
taggio.  Most  of  these  persons  let  riding 
horses;  the  usual  charge  is  35  scudi  a 
month  for  gentlemen's  horses,  35  to  40 
for  ladies',  and  40  when  used  for  hunt- 
ing, with  a  monthly  gratuity  of  3  to 
the  groom ;  for  a  ride  1  dollar. 

Hackney  Coaches,  —  The  principal 
stands  are  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
in  the  Piazzas  di  San  Lorenzo  in 
Lucina,  and  di  Monte  Citorio,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia  near  the  Capitol,  and 
under  the  Colonnades  in  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Pietro,  and  at  the  rly.  stats. 

An  improvement  has  taken  place  as 
regards  this  class  of  public  conveyances, 
the  municipal  authorities  having  pro- 
mulgated a  tariff  of  fares.  By  this  the 
charges  are  fixed  at,  for  the  course, 
with  one  and  two  horses,  carrying  2 
and  4  passengers,  and  in  the  day-time^ 
15  and  25  baiocchi,  at  night  20  and  30 ; 
by  the  hour  and  in  the  day-time  (but 


not  beyond  the  3rd  mile  from  the 
gates)  30  and  40  the  first  hour,  25  and 
30  each  subsequent  one ;  by  night  40 
and.  50,  the  subsequent  honrs  30  and 
40  b. ;  when  above  2  persons,  an  addi- 
tional paul  is  chargeable  for  each  pas- 
senger in  the  one-horse  vehicles.  As 
the  central  railway  station  is  within 
the  city,  no  higher  charge  can  be 
made,  except  on  the  plea  of  luggage 
(large  packages  or  trunks  lu  b.  each), 
with  a  moderate  (quantity  of  which  3 
pauls  will  be  a  suitable  remuneration. 
On  certain  feast-days — Christmas-day 
and  its  Vigil,  Jan.  1,  Feb.  2,  all  those 
fW>m  Palm  to  Easter  Sundajr  inclusive, 
Corpus  Domini,  on  the  Vigil  and  Feast 
of  St.  Peter  (28-29th  June),  during  the 
Carnival,  and  on  the  Sundays  and  Mon- 
days of  October,  when  the  Romans 
resort  in  great  numbers  to  the  country 
— the  drivers  are  authorized  to  charge 
5  b.  for  each  person  above  the  ordinary 
fares;  for  excursions  beyond  the  city 
gates  a  special  agreement  must  be  made 
with  the  driver  before  starting.  The 
night  is  reckoned  from  the  Ave  Maria, 
half  an  hour  after  sunset,  to  sunrise. 

Private  or  Jch  Carriages, — There  are 
several  persons,  and  some  of  the  hotel- 
keepers,  who  let  carriages  for  hire  by 
the  day,  half-day,  or  hour.  The  hire  of 
a  carriage  for  the  day,  including  the 
coachman's  buonamano,  is  from  30  to  40 
pauls,  and  double  for  excursions  to  Ti- 
voli,  Frascati,  or  Albano,  when  an  addi- 
tional horse  must  be  put  on.  The  hire 
of  a  carriage  by  the  month  varies  with 
the  period  of  the  year,  the  smartness  of 
the  vehicle,  and  horses,  from  80  to  120 
scudi,  exclusive  of  the  coachman's 
buonamano  of  10  to  15  scudi,  the  hirer 
engaging  to  furnish  a  close  or  open 
carriage  as  may  be  reonired.  On 
engaging  a  carnage  by  the  month  it 
will  be  advisable  to  sign  a  written 
agreement  with  the  owner,  and  to 
have  stated  in  it  that  double  &res 
will  only  be  paid  for  excursions  into 
the  country  exceeding  10  miles  beyond 
the  gates,  such  as  to  Veil,  Tivoli, 
Palestrina,  Albano,  Ostia,  Porto,  &c., 
as  attempts  will  often  be  made  to  exact 
2  or  3  scudi  beyond  the  ordinary  hire 
for  a  drive  to  places  only  6  or  7  miles 
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§  14.  Post-office, — Owinj;  to  the  diffi-    . 
culty  of  deciphering  English  names  by 
the.postof&ce  officials,  it  will  be  safer 
for'trayellers  to  have  their  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  care  of  a  banker,  or  to 
the  respectable  hotels.    The  mails  leave 
Rome  every  day,  except  Sundays,  for 
England,  France,  and  the  N.  of  Earope 
senerally,  via  Florence.      Letters  are 
despatched  every  day,  except  Suid., 
by  rail  and  over  the  Mt.  Cenis.    They 
reach  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
and  London  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.    Letters  m«^  be  prepaid  or  not, 
the  postage  to  Paris  being  50  centimes, 
and  to  England  55,  or  11  baioochi;  to 
the  United  States  I  fr.  15  c;  to  India 
and  all   British  and  French  colonies 
95  c. ;  to  Germany  55  c. ;  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  20  c.    Letters 
to  England,  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, and  India  must  not  exceed  7^ 
grammes  or  }  of  an  English  ounce 
m  weight;    to   France  and  Italy  10 
gr.,  or  -^  of  an  ounce ;   newspapers 
and  other  printed  papers  (40  gr.,  or 
1^  Eng.  ounce)  10  c.  to  France  and 
England,    20    to     the   United  States 
and    India.      Letters   from    England 
unpaid  are  charged  at  the  same  rates, 
viz.   11  baioochi  for  7i  grammes,  on 
delivery    in    Rome.      English    news- 
papers prepaid  with  a   Id.  stamp  in 
London  are    charged    6  baiocchi   on 
delivery  in  Rome.    Letters  for  India 
must    have    legibly    written    on    the 
address  Vid  di  Alessandria,  di  IHgiiio, 
and    must  be   prep^d:   they  are  de- 
spatched, as  well  as  those  for  Malta, 
the  Ionian    Islands,  and   the  Levant 
generally,   every    Sat.  by    the    early 
train.    Letters  for  the   United  States 
are  despatched  daily  through  France, 
To  ensure  expedition  it  may  be  pre- 
ferable to  send  them  through  Liver- 
pool, letters  despatched   from   Rome 
on   Sat.   arriving   there   in    time    for 
the  weekly  British  Royal  Mail  packets. 
The  mail  between  Rome  and  Naples 
leaves    and    arrives     daily.      Letters 
must  be  posted  before  12  o'clock  at 
the  General  Post  Office  the  preceding 
evening.    Letters  to  Tuscany,  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  generally,  to  Naples,  and 
to  Germany  tnrough  Austria,  must  be 
prepaid  to  the  Papal  frontier;  but  they 


outside  the  walls.  Agostini,  called  // 
Satorino,  whose  office  is  opposite  the 
Hdtel  de  TEurope,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spa^a,  can  be  recommended  for  hi& 
carnages  and  horses.  The  charge  for 
the  keep  of  a  saddle-horse  at  the  best 
livery  stables  is  from  6  to  8  pauls  (3  to 
4  fr.)  a-day. 

§  12.  Foreign  Ambassadors^  Ministers 
and  Consuls.  —  French  Embassy^  the 
Count  de  Sartiges,  Palazzo  Colonna, 
Piazza  degli  SS.  Apostoli.  The  Chan- 
cellerie,  where  passports  are  vis^  (not 
necessary  for  British  subjects)  and  do- 
cuments legalized,  is  in  the  Via  della 
Pilotta,  behind  the  Ambassador's  resi- 
dence.— Austrian  Embassy^  Baron  Hiib- 
ner,  Palazzo  di  Venezia. — Spanish  Em- 
bassy, Piazza  di  Spagna. — Minister  of 
the  United  States,  General  Rufus  King, 
Palazzo  Salviati,  in  the  Corso.— Pru«- 
sian  Legation,  Palazzo  Caffiirelli,  on  the 
Capitoline  UiW. -^  British  Consul,  Mr. 
Severn,  Pal.  Poli—United  States  Con- 
sulate, 25,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

§  13.  Bankers. — Messrs.  Freeborn  and 
Co.,  No.  1  l,yia  Condotti.  Messrs.  Mao- 
bean  and  Co.,  bankers  and  wine-mer- 
chants. No.  378  in  the  Corso.  Messrs. 
M.  Macbean  and  Co.,  No.  9,  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  Spada,  Flamini,  and  Co.,  suc- 
cessors of  Torlouia  and  Co.,  Pal.  Tor- 
Ionia,  20,  Via  Condotti.  Messrs.  Plow- 
den,  Cholmeley,  and  Co.,  234,  Corso, 
chiefly  employed  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic residents  and  visitors.  Messrs. 
Packenham  and  Hooker,  20,  Piazza  di 
Spagna  (American  business  chiefly). 
These  houses  are  most  obliging  to  their 
customers  in  procuring  lodgings,  lascia 
passares,  &c.,  in  furnishing  information 
generally,  and  protecting  their  interests ; 
thev  also  forward  to  J^gland  and  the 
United  States  parcels,  works  of  art, 
&c.  The  English  bankers  above  men 
tioned  are  agents  in  correspondence 
with  Messrs.  McCracken  and  Co.,  of 
38,  Queen-street,  London,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  parcels  to  England  and  the 
United  States.  Sig.  Cerasi,  Palazzo 
Giorg^,  51,  Via  Babuino,  is  one  of  the 
correspondents  of  Messrs.  de  Rotschild. 
Terwagne,  Bel^an  and  German  banker, 
Palazzo  Galitzm,  Via  della  ScrofiEu 
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cannot  be  franked  to  their  nltimate 
**      destination.     Letters  to  Germany  and 
the  N.  of  Europe  can  be  prepaid  to 
their  destination  through  France. 

The  mail  by  the  land  route  arriyes 

daily,  at  10  a.m.,  bringinf  letters  from 

Eu^and   in   4|   days.     Letters   from 

India,  the  Levant,  and  Malta  are  dae 

'*     in  Rome  on  Wed.  afternoon. 

Letters  are  despatched  for  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Greece,  and  the  Lerant,  to  meet 
the  Austrian  Lloyd's  and  Italian  steam- 
ers at  Aneona  and  Brindisi  (the  Italian 
steamers  sail  from  Brindisi  for  Corfu 
and  Alexandria  on  the  7th,  14th,  22nd, 
and  30th.  of  every  month);  but  the 
most  certain  conveyance  irill  be  vid 
Malta  every  Sat,  as  there  is  some  irre- 
gularity in  making  up  the  mail,  vid  An- 
eona and  Brindisi,  at  Rome.  English 
newspapers  pay  at  the  rate  of  2  bai- 
f  occhi  for  each  sheet,  and  their  deli- 
▼ery  is  at  times  irregular,  being  often 
detained  at  the  post-office.  Galignani's 
MesieDger  and  the  French  papers  are 
now  received  free  of  postage,  that  charge 
being  included  in  the  subscription. 
Lietters  are  delivered  d  domicile^  an  ad- 
f.  ditional  tax  of  1  baiocchi  on  each  being 
levied  for  the  postman's  trouble.  This 
deliveiT  generally  takes  place  between 
lO  and  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  Sat.,  when  arriving  by  the 
steamers  at  Civita  Vecchia. 

The  Roman  post-office  is  open  every 
day  until  5  p.h.,  except  for  an  hour  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  summer,  on 
Sundays  from  9  to  10  only. 

Electric  Telegraph. — Messages  maybe 
sent  to  every  part  of  Europe  from  the 
i  office  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Oitorio, 
No.  121.  A  despatch  of  20  words,  in- 
cluding the  name  of  the  writer  and 
address,  costs,  to  London  15  lire,  to 
Paris  5,  to  Florence  or  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  3,  to  Vienna 
and  BerliD  6,  to  Russia  11,  to  Switzer- 
i  land  4,  Portugal  9,  Spain  8,  Constan- 
tinople 7,  to  Civita  Vecchia  and  other 
tovms  of  the  Papal  States  2  lire. 
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English    Phyticiana,  —  Dr.     Gerard 
Small,  Oxon,  Fellow   of  the  Dublin 


College  of  Surgeons,  and  accoucheur, 
56,  Via  di  Babuino,  has  been  settled 
at  Rome  for  upwards  of  20  yeara^ 
and  has  consequently  much  experience 
of  the  influence  of  its  climate  on  dis- 
eases; Dr.  Topham,  Member  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians  and  of 
University  College  of  London,  an  emi- 
nent English  practitioner,  107,  Via  di 
Babuino  ;  Dr.  Gasoa,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  No. 
12,  Via  della  Mercede— Dr.  G.,  who 
is  also  an  accoucheur,  has  resided  in 
Rome  for  several  years,  practising  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  at  the  baths 
of  Lucca ;  Dr.  O'Brien,  M.D.  of  Paris, 
21,  Via  Condotti. 

American  Physician,  —  Dr.  Gould, 
Member  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  and  physi- 
cian to  the  American  Legation,  where 
his  address  will  be  found,  or  at  Sinim- 
berghi's  Pharmacy. 

Italian  Physicians. — ^Dr.  Fedeli,  44, 
Via  Borgognona,  has  much  experience 
of  diseases  incident  on  the  Roman  cli- 
mate ;  Dr.  Valery,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Rome. 
Both  these  gentlemen  have  been  in 
England  and  speak  English. 

German  Physicians,  —  Dr.  Taussig, 
Consulting  Physician,  144,  Via  Ba- 
buino. formerly  physician  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  speaks  English  ;  Dr. 
Erhardt,  16,  Via  Mario  dei  I'iori,  who 
has  resided  for  a  long  period  in  Rome, 
and  hence  well  acquainted  with  the 
influence  of  its  climate  on  disease ; 
physician  to  the  German  Hospital  ; 
speaks  English  well. 

Somaopathic  Physicians. — ^Dr.  Ladelci, 
Via  di  San  Marco;  Dr.  Liberali,  69, 
Via  della  Frezza  ;  Dr.  Wahle,  Palazzo 
Poli ;  Dr.  Grilli,  43,  Via  Nuova. 

Surgeons, — ^Dr.  Mazzoni,  No.  89,  Via 
di  Mario  di  Fieri,  near  theVia  Frattina, 
or  at  Sinimberghi's  pharmacy,  is  the 
most  eminent  surgeon,  operator,  and 
accoucheur  in  Rome,  and  attached  to 
one  of  the  principal  hospitals;  Dr. 
FeUciani,  71,  Via  di  S.  Claudio;   Dr. 
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Laarenzi,  -  wko  has  made  diseases  of 
the  eyes  his  particular  study,  to  be 
heard  of  at  Sinimberghi*s  Pharmacy. 

§  16.  Dentists,  —  Dr.  Burridge,  an 
American  dentist,  yery  highly  spoken 
of,  and  much  employed  by  the  Roman 
nobility  and  foreign  residents,  93,  Piazza 
di  Spagna ;  Castellini,  41,  Via  della  Co- 
lonna;  Galassi,  45,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Comcutters,  Troni,  66,  Via  Mario  de' 
Fiori ;  Paleschi,  65,  Via  Babuino. 

§  17.  Chemists  and  Apothecaries. — 
Sinimberghi,  No.  135,  Via  Frattina 
(to  be  removed,  at  the  end  of  1867, 
to  No.  66,  Via  Condotti),  chemist, 
by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  to  the  United  States 
Legation  ;  the  proprietor  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  London,  and  has  been  educated  at 
the  Apothecaries*  Hall  in  London,  from 
where  he  gets  his  medicines ;  he  keeps 
English  assistants,  so  that  carefulness 
is  secured  in  making  up  prescriptions 
of  English  medical  men.  S.  also  has 
a  manufactory  of  sgsla-water  on  the 
English  system,  ^orrioni  Balestra, 
No.  98,  Via  Babuino,  is  supplied  with 
English  drugs  and  medicines.  JLo/r^t.- 

§  18.  Boohsellers,  Circulating  Libraries, 
Nevcs-Sooms, 

'^  BoohseUer  and  PvMisher. — ^The  most 
extensive  establishment  of  this  kind  in 
Bome  is  that  of  Spithover,  at  No.  85, 
Piazza  di  Spagna;  his  collection  of 
foreign  works  is  the  largest,  especially 
in  English,  German,  and  French  litera- 
ture ;  guide-books ;  maps,  ancient  and 
modern,  including  those  of  the  Aus- 
trian Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Italy; 
engravings,  &c.  S.  is  the  publisher  of 
Caniua's  and  Cardinal  Mai's  works, 
and  the  exclusive  agent  for  the  sale  of 
Anderson's  photographs.  Besides  mo- 
dem works  ne  has  a  large  collection  of 
old  books  in  the  Palazzo  Altieri.  His 
business  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  is 
conducted  by  M.  Haas,  a  German  gen- 


tleman, who,  si>ealung  English  and 
French  fluently,  is  well  able,  as  he  is 
willing,  to  give  every  information  to 
foreign  visitors  on  matters  that  may 
interest  them  at  Rome,  and  who  will 
obtain  orders  for  the  principal  sights 
for  his  customers.  An  adaress-book 
is  kept  here  containing  the  names  of 
strangers  in  Rome.  Newspapers,  Eng^ 
lish  and  German,  induding  Galignani's 
Messenger,  let  out  on  hire  as  at  the 
other  libraries,  and  at  the  same  rates, 
viz.,  for  Galigoanl  on  the  day  of  its 
arrival,  until  6  p.m.,  2  scudi  a  month, 
and  for  the  second  day  1^ ;  for  the 
London  papers,  2^  scudi,  and  on  the 
2nd  U. 

Reading  Rooms  and  drcuhting  Libra- 
ries,— Piale's,  also  on  the  Piazza  di 
Spa^a,  comfortably  fitted  up,  with  a 
good  supply  of  English,  N.  American, 
and  French  newspapers :  terms  of  sub- 
scription, 8  scudi  a  year,  6  sc.  for  the 
season  of  5  months,  I  ^  sc  for  a  month, 
9  pauls  for  two,  and  6  for  one  week. 
Attached  to  the  news-room  are  a  book- 
selling establishment  and  a  circulating 
library,  to  which  the  subscription  is  1 
sc.  a  mouth. 

Monaldini  and  Callisti,  booksellers 
and  stationers,  on  the  same  system  as 
regards  the  news-rooms,  and  with  simi- 
lar charges  as  at  Piale's.  Both  let  out 
on  hire  English  newspapers :  charges  as 
at  ^ithdver's.  The  assistants  in  all 
these  establishments  speak  English,  and 
are  very  obliging. 

Merle,  Bookseller,  Piazza  Colonna, 
is  the  best  French  bookseller ;  and  Gal- 
larini,  No.  12,  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio, 
for  works  published  in  other  parts  of 
Italy. 

The  numerous  works  published  by 
the  Propaganda,  on  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects, and  especially  in  the  Oriental 
languages,  can  be  procured  at  the  shop 
attach^  to  the  College  Printing  Office 
in  the  Via  di  Propaganda,  or  at 
Spithover's. 

Bookbinders.' — Rome  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  bindings  in  white 
vellum,  but  which  has  fallen  off  since 
the  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of 
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that  ftitiele  in  the  Abnizra:  the  best 
are  Olivieri,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Via  Frattina,  espedally 
for  decorated  bindiDgs  ;  Moschetti,  75, 
Via  della  Crooe ;  Volpari,  No.  62,  Via 
Condotti;  and  Bencini,  172,  Via  Ri- 
petta. 


§  19.  Engramnffs,  PrmtseUers^  ^c— 
The  great  colleetion  of  engrayings  is 

^  that  of  the  goyemment,  the  Calco^afia 
Camerale,  6,  Via  della  Stamperia,  near 
tbe  Fontana  di  Trevi.  Catalogues  are 
bunr  up,  widi  tbe  price  of  eadi  print 
marKed.  All  the  engraTings  executed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Papal  government 
may  be  purchased  there.  Cuecioni,  Via 

^  Condotti,  No.  18  and  19,  has  a  good 
shop  for  engravings,  photographs, 
maps,  stationery,  &c.  Fabri,  S,  Oipo 
le  Case,  has  an  extensive  assortment  of 
ancient  and  modem  engravings.  The 
engravings  of  the  modem  German 
school,  after  Overbeck,  Fuhrich,  &c, 
can  be  procured  at  Spithover's.     One  of 

'  the  best  and  most  recent  collections  of 
Vietes  in  Rome  is  the  series  by  Cottafavi, 
published  by  Cuccioni,  62  in  all,  price  5 
scodi ;  and  those  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments b^  Canina,  forming  the  atlas  to  his 

I       1  ndicazione  Topografica,  a  thick  volume 

^  in  SVC  represent  them  as  they  now 
stand,  with  their  restoration  on  the  oppo- 

I  site  pages.  A  beautiful  series  of  views  of 
Rome  has  been  published  by  one  of  our 

I       own  most  accomplished  amateur  artists, 

^  Mr.  George  Vivian,  well  known  from  his 
previous  iilustrations  of  the  scenery 
of  8pun  and  Portugal;  the  title  of 
the  work  is  *  Views  from  the  Gardens 
of  Rome  and  Albanb,  drawn  by  G.  Vi- 
vian, Esq.,  lithographed  by  Harding — 
Liondon,  1848.'    Mr.  Coleman,  an  Eng- 

^  lish  artist,  has  published  at  Rome  a 
series  of  etchings  of  cattle  and  subjects 
peculiar  to  the  Campagna  and  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  which  surpass  anything 
of  the  same  class :  to  be  procured  at 

I      Spithover's. 


lR<nne.'] 


§  20.  Photographs, — Photography  has 
of  late  years  been  very  successfully  ap- 
plied in  representing  not  only  the  ancient 
and  modem  monuments'of  Rome,  but 
sculpture,  and  in  copying  the  original 
drawings  of  the  eld  masters.  A  less  legi- 
timate application  of  it  perhaps  has  been 
the  reproduction  of  the  chefs-cTmivre  of 
the  old  masters  from  engravings,  for  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  to  the 
present  time  photography  has  imper- 
fectly succeeded  in  copying  oil  or  fresco 
paintings  from  the  originals.    The  pur- 
chaser will  therefore  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  what  may  be  sold  to  him  as 
a  photographic  copy  of  a  celebrated 
picture  has  been  made  from  an  en- 
graving in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, or  from  a  drawing*    The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  eminent  artists  in 
photography  at  Rome  in  what  we  con- 
sider the  order  of  merit  of  their  pro- 
ductions.    Mr.  Anderson,  an  English- 
man, the  facile  princeps  in  his  art ;  his 
photographs  are  extremely  good,  and 
undergo  less  alteration  from  the  light 
than  any  we  have  seen.     They  are 
of  different  sises,  and  are  only  to  be 
procured  at  Spithover's,    who  is  his 
agent.     They  consist  of  views  of  all 
the  most  remarkable  ancient  and  mo- 
dern monuments  of  Rome,  of  places 
in  the  environs— those  of  Cori,  Norba, 
Tivoli,  and    Subiaco,    the  panoramic 
views  of  the  dty  from  Monte  Mario, 
being  very  remarkable ;   of  the  cheft- 
d'<Buvre  of  ancient  and  modem  scnlp- 
ture— of  the  latter  from  the  best  works 
of  Gibson,  Macdonald,  Spenoe,  Card- 
weU,  and  Miss  Hosmer.    Some  of  the 
finest  photog^phs  of  the  paintings  of 
the  great  masters  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  fix>m  exquisite  drawings 
by  Sig.  Rocchi.  Spithover  will  forward 
photographs  at  a  moderate  charge  to 
England  and  the  United  States,  through 
his  correspondents  in  London  and  New 
York,  by  which  all   trouble    at   the 
frontier  custom-houses  will  be  avoided. 
Messrs.  G.   Ninci  and   Co.,  No.  28, 
Piazza   di    Spagna,    are    remarkable 
for  their  views  of  Rome  on  a  very 
large  scale;    those  of  St.  Peter's,  of 
the  Coliseum,  of  the   Forum,  of  the 
Rospigliosi  Aurora,  are  cheft-d'cauvres 
at  Rome.    Cuodoni,  No.  18,  Via  Con- 
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dotti,  has  aUo  produced  good  copies  of 
the  same  objects,  and  upon  a  similar 
large  scale,  and  reproductions  of  the 
frescoes  bv  the  Caraoci  and  Domeni- 
chino  in  the  Palazzo  Famese.  Dovi- 
zielli,  No.  136,  Via  Babuino,  has  been 
perhaps  less  successful  in  his  yiews,  but 
his  copies  of  the  frescoes  by  Raphael 
and  his  pupils,  at  the  Famesina,  have 
great  merit  The  prices  of  photographs 
yarr  according  to  their  size ;  those  of 
Anderson  frcmi  5  to  10  pauls;  the 
ranoramic  yiews  from  20  to  30;  of 
Nenci's  and  Cuccioni's  of  the  Forum, 
St  Peter's,  the  Coliseum,  &c.,  in  2  or 
3  pieces,  from  6  to  10  scudi  each,  the 
laroer  ones  measuring  40  inches  by  24. 
Inferior  photographs  to  the  aboye-men- 
tioned  may  be  had  at  the  principal 
print^hops,  and  those  adapted  for  the 
stereoscope  at  Spithoyer's  library,  at 
Agostini's,  optician.  No.  176  in  the 
Corso,  either  coloured  or  not  (English 
spoken) ;  or  at  Suscipi's,  182  in  the 
same  street 

Photograjihio  Portraits, — ^There  are 
seyeral  artists  at  Rome  who  are  yery 
successful  in  their  photographic  por- 
traits:  those  who  can  be  recommended 
are— Sig.  Ferrando,  11,  Via  Bocca  di 
Leone;  Alessandri,  No.  10,  Via  del 
Corso ;  Suscipi,  No.  48,  Via  Condotti. 
The  small  card  likenesses  by  these 
artists  are  yery  beautiftil,  ihe  price 
yarding  aooordmg  to  the  number  of 
copies  ordered — 6  fr.  for  a  single  proof; 
15  for  10 :  25  for  25 ;  and  fbr  50  or  100, 
1  fr.  eacn,  the  likeness  in  the  latter 
case  being  taken  in  3  or  4  different 
positions. 


§  21.  TMchsrs  of  Italian  and  other 
Lcmguagea, — Gordini,  who  has  taught 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
seyeral  of  our  noble  frmiilies — 6.  re- 
sides in  London  during  the  summer, 
— ^a  Tuscan,  and  an  excellent  teacher, 
374,  Ck>r80 ;  Brocchi,  38.  Via  della 
Meroede — Mad.  B.  also  giyes  lessons 
to  ladies;  Luoentini,  17,  Via  della 
Stamperia    Camerale;    Luigi    Rossi, 


inspector  of  fbreign  books  at  the  Custom- 
house, Via  de'  Prefetti,  No.  41 ;  Mona- 
chesi,  8,  Via  S.  Sebastianello  ^  Quirino 
Leoni,  professor  of  Italian  literature, 
Pal.  Valdrambini,  Via  Ripetta,  3° 
piano ;  Sig.  Garofalini,  who  has  liyed 
in  England  for  seyeral  years,  No.  6, 
Via  della  Croce;  Abbate  Simonetti, 
Via  ^  Testa  Spaccata,  No.  18, 3^  piano ; 
Posi,  at  Monaldini's  library ;  Vannini, 
a  Tuscan  and  Rood  teacher,  453,  Corso, 
at  the  baths  of  Lucca  in  summer ;  A. 
Maocaresi,  61,  Via  ddla  Pnrificazione  ; 
Ayyocato  Ponioli,  to  be  heard  of  at 
the  Palazzo  di  Caserta,  a  ^ood  master, 
giyes  also  instruction  in  dyil  and  canon 
law;  6.  Deyoti,  72,  Via  della  Pedae- 
chia;  P.  Trocchi,  12,  Via  a  Andrea 
delle  Fratte;  Ardisson,  a  Parisian, 
220,  Ciroo  di  Ripetta,  giyes  lessons 
in  Italian  and  French;  Adolfo  Nalli, 
speaks  English  and  French,  64,  Via 
Due  MaoelTi ;  Tamberlick,  26,  Via  del 
Soldato  ;  Sparano,  3,  Via  Gregoriana ; 
Fortuna,  47,  Via  di  S.  Nicola  £  Tolen- 
tino ;  Marchetti,  at  Piale's  library. 
Most  of  the  aboye  speak  and  reiMl 
English.  The  price  ox  lessons  for  an 
hour  yaries  from  6  to  10  pauls,  and 
ought  not  to  exceed  the  latter  sum. 

Ibr  Zodisi.—ffignora  C  Alyoisi  Dies, 
86,  Via  Condotti ;  Signora  Claudia  Garo- 
folini,  85,  Via  Babuino;  Mad.  Elena 
Montecchi  Torti,  Palazzo  Sabina,  70, 
Via  delle  Muratte,  is  much  employed 
in  English  fiunilies  |  Sig.  Sopranzi,  No. 
25,  Via  del  Cappuccui ;  Miss  Ardisson, 
220  B,  Circo  ai  Ripetta,  French  and 
Italian ;  Mad.  Acquaroni,  81»  Via  della 
Croce ;  Signora  Sabbatini-Ayogadri 
and  her  daughter  (for  young  people). 
No.  63,  Via  Condotti,  3^  piano:  Mdlle. 
Sc«Byola,  440,  Piazza  di  &  Carlo  in 
Corso ;  Sig.  Vincenza  Soderini,  teacher  f 
of  Italian  and  German,  Palazzo  Caetani, 
ViBi  delle  Botteghe  Scure;  Signora 
Ginlia  Venti,  a  |^od  teacher  of  Italian 
and  French  for  young  people,  to  be 
heard  of  atPiale's  library.  Mad.  Maz- 
zara,  an  Ensiish  lady,  91,  Via  del  Tri- 
tone ;  Mad.  Layigne,  24,  Via  S.  Andrea 
delle  Fratte,  a  good  daily  goyeroess  in 
French,  music,  and  general  education 
for  young  people:  and  Signora  G. 
Torti,  57,  Via  dei  Pontifici. 


Rome, 
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f  22.  ThacA€r$  ofDreaomff  emd  PanUrng, 
—'Mr.  Arthur  Stmtt,  81,  Via  della 
I  Croce,  top  floor ;  a  talented  English 
artist  long  established  at  Rome,  gives 
lessons  in  ]^tnting ;  M.  Benoayille,  61, 
Via  Babnino,  also  a  very  talented 
artist  as  a  landscape  painter,  receiyes 
ladies  and  gentlemen  as  popils  in  his 
studio,  giving  instrnetion  both  in  oil 
and  water-colonr  landscape-painting, 
as  does  M.  Lehman  at  nis  stndio, 
53,  Via  BCargatta;  Signora  Ruffini 
Potempska,  No.  255,  Corso,  in  water- 
colours  and  miniature-painting;  Si^.  D. 
Ventura*  14,  Via  Garoere  Mamertina  j 
Bartolini,  Vicolo  del  Vantaggio ;  Laigi 
Garelli,  217,  Via  Ripetta,  3^  piano,  a 

rd  drawing'-master  for  young  people ; 
Sereni,  55,  Via  di  Ripetta — an  ex- 
cellent teacher  of  figure  and  portrait 
painting,  both  in  oil  and  water  colours ; 
Mr.  Midler,  Piazza  Barberini,  is  an 
excellent  master  in  water-colours,  land- 
scapes, &c.,  with  reasonable  charges. 

Painting  on  Porcektin,  Modem  Majolica, 
— ^Mons.  Au^.  Bergeret,  196,  Via  della 
Lungara,  gfves  lessons  in  this  branch  of 
art,  which  has  become  a  flishionable 
occupation  among  Roman  ladies.  He 
has  orens  at  his  house  for  baking  the 
works  of  his  pupils. 


8  23.  Musio  Teachers.— Sig,  D.  Alari 
(singing),  42,  Via  delle  Copelle,  one  of 
the  best;  Gabrielli,  20,  Via  Florida,  a 
good  singing  master;  Batocchi  (sink- 
ing). Via  di  S.  Qaudio,  82 ;  Giovanini, 
Via  di  Mario  dei  Fiori,  No.  89 ;  Do- 
menico  Barooci,  at  Cuccioni's,  18, 
Via  Condotti,  singing;  L.  Moroni,  122, 
Via  Tomacelll,  one  of  the  best  singing 
and  music  masters ;  D.  Mustafa,  sing- 
ing, soprano  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  No. 

29,  Via  della  Tinta ;  Pietro  Gomez 
(piano  and  sinfl;ing),.37,  Piazza  Argen- 
tina; Mdlle.  Kom;  E.  Pieracinl(siDgv* 
ing),  speaks  English,  101,  Oorso;  Miss 
Whalley  (singing),  46,  Via  Gregoriana, 
\°  piano;  Mad.  Lneentini,  Via  della 
Stamperia  Camerale,  No.  1 7 ;  and  Adele 
Durani,  47,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  for  young 
people ;  Sebastiani,  208,  Via  di  Ripetta 
(piano  and  sin^ng) ;  G.  Ballo  (piano), 

30,  Via  deUe  Carozze ;  Gaggi,  Piazza 
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di  Spagna ;  Eliza  BongioTanni  (piano), 
68,  Via  Sistina ;  Signora  Dari  (piano), 
37,  Via  della  Stamperia  Camerale; 
GioTannini,  at  the  Inusic-shop  opposite 
the  Pal.  Rttspoli,  in  the  Corso.  The 
charge  of  the  best  masters  is  from  12 
to  20  pauls  a  lesson. 


§  24.  Music  Sfiops. — Spithover,  for- 
merly Landsberg,  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
convent  of  San  Carlo,  No.  437,  Corso, 
2nd  floor,  lately  enlarged,  with  a  good 
assortment  of  English,  French,  and 
German  pianos  on  hire,  harmomums, 
and  a  lendiug  library  of  German,  Ita* 
lian,  and  dassical  music :  subscriptioui 
1  scudo  the  month. 


§25.  Teachers  of  English, — Mr.Ewing, 
Palazzo  Poll,  can  be  recommended 
as  a  teacher  and  for  miJLing  transla- 
tions. Miss  Hill,  35, Via  di  Sta.  Chiara. 
Both  are  much  employed  in  Roman 
families  as  English  teachers. 

DaUy  Croi^mess.  —  Miss  Pehmler,  a 
German  lady,  who  has  lived  for  many 
years  in  England,  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended for  her  respectability  and  varied 
information ;  her  address  to  be  obtained 
at  Spithdver's  library. 

§  26.  French  ifaa/dr*.— Bernard,  74, 
Piazza  dell*  Oratorio  di  S.  Marcello ; 
Bonnard,  24,  Via  delle  Fratte ;  de  Bel- 
langreville,  82,  Via  di  San  Claudio; 
Madiese,  at  Spithover's* 

§27.  Qerman  Masters, — The  best 
may  be  heard  of  atSpithover's  Library. 

§  28.  Teachers  of  Dancing, — Angelo 
Costa  and  his  son,  Palazzo  Pamfili, 
13,  Piazza  Navona,  where  they  have  a 
dancing  academy ;  Signora  Enrichetta 
Rosa,  393,  Corso,  a  good  mistress  for 
young  people. 

§  29. Fencing  Jfasfcr.— Calori, Via  della 
Mercede,  also  keeps  a  gymnastic  esta- 
blishment for  5(,^|^|^^5^^  of  both 
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§30.  Ii^03people,  Shops,  ^o. — A« 
a  general  rale  iii  Rome,  as  through- 
out Italy,  we  would  advise  our  coun- 
trymen to  employ  English  tradespeople 
when  possible;  they  are  more  to  be 
relied  upon  for  punctuality,  good 
articles,  and  hones^,  than  the  natiye 
shopkeepers,  and  do  not,  we  belieTe 
as  the  latter,  lend  themselves  to  the 
objectionable  practice  of  bribing  ser- 
vants to  obtain  their  masters*  custom. 

a.  Grocers, — For  tea,  groceries  in  gene- 
ral, wines,  porter,  &c.,  Mr.  Lowe;  who 
has  for  man^  years  been  established  at 
76,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  is  one  of  the  most 
respectable  tradesmen  in  Rome,  and  can 
be  strongly  recommended  to  English 
and  American  families.  Luigioni,  70, 
Piazza  di  Spagna:  more  particularly 
for  groceries  and  wines— he  is  also  an 
extensive  fhmisher  of  firewood  and 
coke  to  foreign  families,  as  is  Fichelli, 
87  in  the  same  Piazza. 

h,  Wmtf  ifi?rcAan<ff.— Messrs.  Macbean 
and  Co.,  the  bankers,  378,  Corso,  and 
Mr.  Lowe,  76,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  have 
a  supply  of  excellent  Spanish  and 
French  wines.  For  wines  of  the  country, 
Traversi,  2,  Via  Bocca  di  Leone. 

c,  English  Bakers,  —  Colalucci,  late 
MuUer,  whose  wife  is  an  English- 
woman, 88,  Via  della  Croce,  and 
Menghinl,  No.  100^  Via  Babuino,  make 
all  kinds  of  bread,  biscuits,  &c. ;  Filo- 
nardi,  79,  Via  Condotti. 

,  d.  MiXk  cmd  Buttermen, — English  dairy 
kept  by  Tassinari,  whose  wife  is  an 
Englishwoman,  15,  Via  della  Crooe. 
the  best  in  Rome.  T.,  who  is  steward 
at  the  English  Club,  is  also  a  dealer 
in  Guinness  and  Bass's  porter  and  ales ; 
Giuliani  brothers,  in  Via  Babuino; 
and  Franconi,  65  and  67,  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  At  Tassinari's  the  butter  is 
made  on  the  premises. 

e.  Cheesemongers,  Butter,  Bams,  Off" 
men,  ^c,  generalljr  known  at  Rome 
under  the  designation  of  Pizzicagnoli, 
One  of  the  best  Siops  is  the  Pizzicagnola 
di  Gentile,  No.  57,  58,  Via  Condotti. 


/.  Pasiryeooka  and  Confectioners. — 
Fran9ois  Spillman,  No.  1 2,  Via  Condotti ; 
Nazzari,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  and 
Spillman,  fr^res.  No.  10,  Via  Condotti: 
there  are  refreshment-rooms  where 
dinner,  lunch,  and  tea  may  be  had; 
there  is  also  a  table-d'hote  at  the  lat- 
ter's ;  the  Spillmans  are  the  Gunters 
of  Rome,  and  the  general  furnishers 
of  ices  and  refreshments  for  balls  and 
parties :  all  these  send  out  dinners. 

g.  Tailors, — Innocent!,  Via  Condotti, 
No.  13 ;  Schraeder,  29,  Piazza  di 
Spagna ;  Stefoni,  No.  65,  Via  della 
Fontanella  Borghese ;  Massa,  421, 
Corso ;  Ewert,  a  German,  Piazza 
Borghese,  who  speaks  English;  Vai, 
59,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

A.  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers, — Jesi,  129, 
Corso,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  in 
Rome ;  Nuti,  Via  Condotti.  Shoes  and 
boots  are  expensive  in  Rome,  and  in- 
different, especially  against  wet. 

i.  Hatters, — Miller,  16,  Via  Con- 
dotti; Antonini,  160,  Corso;  Manci- 
nelli.  No.  383  in  the  same  street; 
Cervelli,  8,  Piazza  di  Tor  Sanguigna, 
one  of  the  best  hatters  in  Rome,  and 
cheap  (O.-B.). 

k.  Saddlery,  —  Barfoot,  an  English 
tradesman,' 151,  Via  Babuino,  keeps 
a  depdt  of  London  saddlery,  whips, 
&c.,  and  is  a  general  dealer  in  car- 
riages, executes  repairs,  &c.  He  will 
give  every  information  about  horses, 
hunting,  &c. 

/.  Tc^)acco  and  Snuff  shops  are  to  be 
met  with  in  every  street ;  one  of  the 
principal  for  home-made  snufis  and 
cigars  is  that  of  the  Convertite,  in 
the  Corso.  Foreign  cigars  are  to  be 
procured  at  the  Spaccio  Normale,  in  the 
Palazzo  Mignanelli,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

m.  Dressmakers,  Modistes,  Marchandcs 
des  Modes,  ^c. — Madame  Massoni,  in 
the  Palazzo  Fiano  on  the  Corso,  one 
of*  the  longest  established  in  Rome. 
Lucia  Ripari,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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Corso,  has  a  very  extensive  warehouse 
of  French  atid  English  nouveautds  and 
fancy  articles,  widi  a  niilliuery  esta- 
blishment attaclied  —  English  spoken. 
Mad.  Borsiui  Dupres,  also  in  the  Corso, 
perha^  the  most  fiishiooabie  of  all,  but 
high  mher  pnces.  Madame  Clarisse, 
1 1,  Via  ddla  Vite,  keeps  a  good  assort- 
ment of  French  nouveautes,  and  is 
much  more  moderate  in  her  charges. 
Mad.  Qoattriui,  Modiste  and  Dress- 
maker, No.  90,  Via  Frattina,  straw  hats, 
&c.  Adelaide  Poggesi,  SI,  Via  Bor- 
gogoona,  1**.  p<>,  has  been  spoken  highly 
of  by  English  families  who  have  em- 
ployed her;  and  the  sisters  Sposati, 
26,  Via  Capo  le  Case,  for  their  moderate 
charges. 

n.  Romrm  Scarfs  and  Roman  Female 
Costwnes,  —  The  best  shops  for  these 
beautiful  fabrics  are  Arvotti*8,  Piazza 
Madama;  p  j^nf^r^ti;  where  the  manu- 
facture can  b3  seen,  No.  31  to  34,  Via 
di  Fontanella  Borghese,  with  reason- 
able prices— her  scarfs  are  in  excellent 
taste ;  Bianchi's,  No.  82,  in  the  Piazza 
della  Minerva,  and  Via  Condotti,  No. 
92;  Amadori,  72  in  the  same  street. 
For  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the 
Roman  peasantry,  La  Farinara's,  near 
the  charai  of  the  Madonna  dei  Monti. 

a.  Coiffeurs,  ffitirdresters.  Perfumery. 
— ^D.  Lancia,  1 5,  Via  di  S.  Sebastianeilo, 
near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Giardinieri, 
No.  424,  Via  del  Corso ;  Versani,  193, 
Corso ;  Cadabene,  53,  Via  Condotti ; 
Simonetti,  2,  Via  della  Croce. 

p.  OfAid'jLns.  —  Agostini,  176,  Corso 
(speaks  English) ;  Suscipi,  in  the  same 
street:  both  sell  stereoscopic  photo- 
graphs. 

§31.  Transliior9, — English  and  Ame- 
ricans may  require  to  have  authenticated 
translatioas  of  documents  made  from 
English  into  Italian  and  French,  or 
from  Italian  or  French  into  English,  in 

,  vhich  case  Sig.  Ificleo  Ercole,  Free- 
borne's  banking-house,  11,  Via  Condotti, 
who  is  one  of  the  translators  approved 

,  by  the  law-courts,  can  be  recommended. 

§3-i.  Copi/istsof  old  Masters, — Mazzo- 
lini,  Palazzo  Capranica,  121,  Piazza  di 


Monte  Citorio,  1°  p%  has  always  a 
large  number  of  copies  of  the  most 
celebrated  paintings  on  sale,  and  is 
perhaps  the  beet  copyist  in  Rome ; 
Agosto  Chatelain,  226,  Via  Kipetta,  a 
good  copyist  from  the  old  masters  and 
painter  of  portraits;  Campanile,  46, 
Via  Sistina;  Agnese  Potempska,  n^e 
Rnfini,  255,  Corso,  copies  in  water- 
colours  and  in  miniature,  and  gives 
lessons ;  Koelman,  57,  Via  dell'  Olmo, 
near  Sta.  Maria  Mag^iore,  is  one  of  tlie 
most  celebrated  copyists  in  miniature  of 
the  old  masters;  Marianecci,  Vicolo 
Babuino^  is  a  first-rate  copyist  in  water- 
colours,  chalks,  or  guazzo^  and  gives 
lessons  in  it;  Ferdinand  Flor,  48,  Via 
Margutta;  Guglielmi,  Custode  of  the 
Pinaooteca  tut  the  Vatican;  Giuseppe 
Naunetti,  custode  of  the  SciarraGallery, 
62,  Via  della  Frezza  ;  Casabianca,  Pala- 
zetto  Borghese;  Gagliardi,  Palazzo 
Giustiuiani,  near  the  Post-office;  Sig. 
Riccardi,  49,  Piazza  di  Sta.  Chiara,  in 
water>po]ours  and  oils ;  C.  Corazza,  in 
oiks,  93,  Via  Babuino;  Pagani,  42, 
Piazza  Barberini ;  Faustini,  to  be  heard 
«f  at  Piale^s  library.  .     . 

Copyist  or  Maker  of  Facsimiles  of  Illus- 
trated Manascripts.^C,  Corvisieri,  No. 
4,  Piazza  Paganica,  Scrittore  di  Paleo- 
grafia  nell'  Archivio  del  Vaticano. 


%  33.  Jeusellers. — Castellani,  No.  88, 
Via  di  Poli  (the  shop  is  closed  from 
1  to  2  p.m.),  is  of  European  celebrity 
for  his  reproductions  from  the  Greek, 
Etrusoan,  and  ancient  models  gene- 
rally, for  the  several  beautiful  designs 
of  tbe  Duke  of  Sermoneta  (Don  Mich. 
Ang.  Caetani),  and  for  the  imitation 
of  early  Christian  and  Byzantine  or- 
naments. It  is  impossible  to  surpass 
in  taste  and  beauty  some  of  his 
works,  unrivalled  amongst  the  Roman 
jewellers.  On  the  stairs  leading  to  his 
show-rooms  are  placed  several  speci- 
mens of  antique  sculpture  discovered  im 
this  spot  and  on  the  site  of  one  of  his 
villas ;  and  in  his  rooms  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Etruscan  and  Roman  jewellery, 
vases,  bas-reliefs,  ftc.  Castellani  is  cele- 
brated amount  the  Roman  nobility 
for  his  taste  uo  setting  diamonds  anM 
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precious  stoucs,  most  of  which,  and 
amongst  tlie  most  magnificent  in 
Europe,  have  passed  through  his  hands. 
G.  Pierret,  No.  20,  Piazza  di  Spagna 
after  January,  1867 :  one  of  the  first 
artists  in  Rome,  only  second  to  Casitel- 
lani ;  his  imitations  and  copies  of  an- 
cient jewellery  first-rate.  Key,  34  and 
3.5.  and  Malgliieri,  No.  49  in  the  Via 
Condotti.  Ansorge,  72,  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  chiefly  for  Etruscan  and  Ro- 
man jewellery,  from  ancient  models. 
Freschi,  27,  Via  Condotti,  has  a  ver} 
eztensiire  assortment  of  imitations  of 
Roman  and  Etruscan  jewellery,  and 
being  cheaper  is  much  employed  by 
the  Romans,  but  his  designs  and 
execution  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
Castellani  and  Pierret,  an  observation 
that  applies  to  all  the  other  jewellers 
in  Rome.  Lorenzi,  Via  della  Vite. 
Givilotti,  9.5,  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Ro- 
/r-^xyv  80ti,  91,  Via  Condotti.  Tombini,  a 
i' » -e^good  working  jeweller^5,Via  Babuino ; 
^  he  can  be  recomm£aed  for  getting 
cameo  portraits,  mosaics,  &c.  For 
the  ordinary  Roman  gold  ornaments 
worn  by  the  lower  classes  and  the  pea- 
sant women  around  the  capital,  the 
principal  and  best  shops  are  in  the  Via 
del  Prlegrino,  near  the  Cancel  leria; 
in  the  Piazza  del  Pasquino,  near  the 
Hraschi  Palace;  and  in  the  Via  dei 
Pastini,  near  the  Pantheon. 


§  34.   Watchmaker, 
Via  Condotti. 


-  Maglleri,    49, 


§  35.  FngrfTcert  of  Cameos,  princi- 
pally on  shell.  Saulini,  No.  96,  Via 
(iabuiuo,  perhaps  the  first  in  Rome 
for  )»is  portniits;  he  is  also  an  en- 
graver of  cameos  in  pietra  dura^  for 
which  he  obtained  a  medal  at  our 
great  Exhibition  in  1862,  and  has  exe- 
cuted several  cameo  portraits  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Consort  for  Her 
Majesty.  Mr.  S.  also  sells  ancient  ca- 
meos, intaglios,  &c,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  for  their  authenticity.  Neri,  13, 
Via  Frattina,  is  a  first-rate  artist  for 
likenesses  in  cameo,  and  can  be  highly 
recommended,  his  prices  being  from  20 
to  25  scudi  in  phelf,  in  pietra  dura  200. 
Tiguani,  10,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  good 
engi*aver  of  cameos,  in   pietra  dura, 


seals,  &c.  The  Misses  PistJucci,  16,Via 
delle  Quattro  Fontane,  daughters  of  the 
late  engraver  to  the  Mint  in  London, 
for  engraving  of  gems  and  cameos, 
portraits,  &c.  Pio  Siotto,  1 2,  Via  di  S. 
Andrea  dclle  Fratte,  also  a  good  artist 
for  cameo  portraits,  and  who  will  fur- 
nish any  number  of  copies  in  Fmalt  at 
2  scudi  each.  Civilotti,  95,  Piazza  di 
Spagna;  Verge,  61,  Piazza  di  Spagna; 
Diez,  86,  Via  Condotti.  Destrada,  in 
the  same  street,  is  an  extensive  dealer 
in  cameos.  A.  Dies,  84,  Via  Condotti ; 
Saulini,  Neri,  Pio  Siotto,  Tignani, 
Girometti,  and  Civilotii  will  also  exe- 
cute portraits  in  pietra  dura — a  ver}- 
supenor  style  of  art  to  tliat  on  shell 
— the  price  ranging  according  to  the 
size,  from  150  to  200  scudi. 

I  36.  Roman  Mosaics, — ^The  mosaicists 
of  Rome  may  be  classed  under  the  3 
heads,  Mosaicist  Ai'tists^  Mosaicist  Manu- 
facturers, and  Sellers  of  Mosaics,  Amongst 
the  first  is  Commendatore  Barberi,  148, 
Via  Rasella — he  obtained  one  of  the 
great  Council  medals  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851  —  his  studio,  which,  is 
obligingly  shown,  will  be  worth  visit- 
ing. La  Signora  Isabella  Rarberi,  his 
daughter,  is  a  very  talented  artist 
and  composer  of  mosaic  designs  {Pit^ 
trice  in  Mosaica),  whose  studio,  since 
the  declining  health  of  her  father, 
she  directs.  Cav.  Luigi  Moglia,  Via 
Babuino,  133,  is  a  first-rate  artist— his 
Madonna  della  Seggiola,  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
of  the  same  size  as  the  original  picture 
by  Raphael,  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  modem 
mosaic — his  Temples  of  Picstum  ob- 
tained one  of  the  Council  medals  at 
the  London  Exhibition  in  1851.  Lui^i 
Barberi,  99,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  is 
one  of  the  good  mosaicists  of  Rome; 
his  shop  is  one  of  the  best  for  the 
ordinary  class  of  mosaic  ornaments. 
Polini,  No.  32,Vicolo  dei  Greci,  a  good 
workman  in  the  Byzantine  styie— he 
gives  Icssous  in  his  art.  Gabrini,  Via 
del  Corso,  36 ;  Boschetti,  Via  Condotti, 
74,  has  a  large  assortment;  Rinaldi, 
Via  Babuino,  12.5,  much  employed  by 
the  government  and  public  establish- 
ments in   restoring  ancient  mosucs; 
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Verdejo,  Via  Condotd,  34  ;  Salaudri, 
Vioolo  di  Macedo,  23,SeUer8  of  Mo- 
s^ic$ :  Caprani,  56,  Via  delta  CoDsalta  ; 
Francescange1i,Via  del  Babuino;  Dies, 
84,  Via  Condotti ;  A.  Lacchini,  and 
Estrada,  52  in  the  same  street;  Civi- 
lotti,  95,  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  same 
design,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work,  vill  vary  in  price,  and  at  the 
same  shop,  from  one  to  fiyefbld.  For 
3foaaic  Pavements,  Scagliola  works,  &c., 
Scagnoli,  142,  Via  Habuino. 

There  is  a  charitable  institotion  for 
the  relief  of  distressed  artists  at  No. 
105  in  the  Piazza  Borghese,  under  the 
patronage  of  seyeral  benevolent  persons 
of  the  Boman  nobility,  where  cameos, 
mosaics,  bronzes,  and  works  of  art  gene- 
rally, may  be  procured  at  moderate 
prices,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  institution,  is  well  worth  a  visit 
and  merits  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  our  benevolent  countrymen. 

§  37.   BronzeSt   in  imitation  of  the 
antioue   and    medieval.  —  Hopgarten, 
72,  Via  de'  Due  Macelli,  one  of  the 
first  in  Rome ;  Rohrich,  105,  Via  Sistina,  I 
and  54,  Via  della  Purificazione;   Mes- 
sina, No.  135,  Via  Sistina,  an  excellent 
artist  for  small  bronze  copies  of  the  | 
most  celebrated  statues ;  Selvaggi,  27,  ■ 
Via  del  Tritone;  De  Rossi,  22,  Via' 
Condotti;  Freschi,  27,  Via  Condotti— a  ; 
largely  assorted  shop,  of  bronzes,  beads,  i 
jewellery,  and  Roman  articles   gene- 
rally ;  Chiaparelli,  92,  Via  Babuino. 

§  38.  Wood  and  Ivory  Carvings, 
Targia  ITor*.  — Sig.  Gius.  Gatti,  80, 
Via  del  Angelo  Custode,  is  a  first-rate 
workman  in  this  department  of  art,  in 
which  he  also  gives  lessons. 

§  30.  Sulphur  Casts  of  medals  and 
small  bas-reliefs  called  Tntagli  and  /ti- 
;>non/i.  —  Odelli,  145,  Via  Rasella; 
Cades,  456,  Corso :  I^iberotti,  36,  Via 
Condotti ;  Paoletti,  86,  Via  della 
Croce ;  A.  Lacchini,  70,  Via  Condotti, 
for  casts  of  the  most  celebrated  Intagli. 

§  40.  Drawing  Materials,  Colours,  and 
Bnuhe-f  for  Artists,  &c.— Dovizielli, 
Via  Babuino,  135,  and  43,  Piazza  di 
Spagna. 


§  41.  Homan  Pearls.- 'Rej,  No.  122, 
and  Sorelle  Pozzi,  at  No.  86,  both  in 
the  Via  del  Habuino,  have  the  best 
shops  for  false  pearls;  Lacchini,  70, 
Via  Condotti.  The  Roman  pearls  are 
different  from  the  French,  being  solid 
instead  of  hollow,  and  formed  of  ala- 
baster instead  of  glass,  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  pearly  su1)Stance  from  the 
inside  of  the  small  fish  (Vargentina) 
is  applied.  Foccardi,  Via  Condotti,  is 
one  of  the  best  assorted  for  chaplets, 
rosaries,  crucifixes,  reliquiaries,  &c. 
For  rosaries  and  church  ornaments 
generally,  La  Rosa,  40,  Via  8ta.  Chiara, 
near  the  Hdtel  de  la  Mi  nerve,  is  the 
most  celebrated.  Mad.  B^rard,  114, 
Piazza  di  Venezia. 

§  42.  Old  Lace  (Merletti).^M&d. 
Fiorelli,  40,  Via  di  Santa  Maria  in  Via, 
3".  p".,  and  No.  48,  in  the  Corso*  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  dealers  in 
old  lace ;  Manni,  9,  Via  Frattina ; 
Milani,  in  the  Ghetto,  or  Jews'  quarter. 

§  43.  Picbire  Dealers.  —  Menghetti, 
152,  Via  del  Babuino;  Garofoli,  No.  75, 
and  Lnchetti,  25,  same  street;  Del 
Frate,  33,  Piazza  Nicosia ;  Fabri,  3,  Via 
di  Capo  le  Case,  1°  piano;  and  at  the 
Monte  di  Pietll,  where  there  are  always 
a  great  number  to  be  disposed  of  as 
unredeemed  pledges.  G.  Placidi,  50, 
Via  Margutta,  is  a  good  maker  of 
picture-frames. 

§  AA.  Sellers  of  Antiquities, — Marchesi 
for  antiquities,  medisval  objects,  ma- 
jolica, &c.,  60,  Via  Condotti;  Capo- 
bianchi,  Via  Babuino ;  Innocenti,  78, 
79,  Piazza  Navona;  Dq>oletti,  31,  Via 
della  Fontanella  Borghese,  and  for  coins 
and  ancient  gems,  13  and  14,  Via 
di  Leoncino ;  Basseggio,  42,  Via  Ba- 
buino. Cavaliere  Guidi,  Via  di  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  beyond  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
and  opponte  the  ch.  of  S.  Sisto,  bein^ 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  intelh- 
gent  excavators  at  Rome,  has  always  a 
large  collection  of  ancient  sculptures, 
inscriptions,  decorative  marbles,  and 
antique  ornaments  for  sale.-  Cork  Models 
of  Ancient  Monuments — L.  Carotti,  32, 
Via  delle  Vite.  Old  Fumiiure,  China, 
M<yolica,  4c,  —  Eugeni»  in  the  great 
6  2 
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Qalleria  or  state  apartments  of  the 
Palazzo  Braschi,  has  a  large  miscel- 
laueoas  collection  on  show  and  for  sale. 

§  45.  B'lVis. — Palazzo  Bernini,  Via 
Belsiana,  and  96,  Via  del  Babuino,  but 
inferior  to  those  in  most  large  towns. 

§  4G.  Ciceroni,  Laqnais  de  place,  &c., 
one  of  the  necessary  incumbrances  of 
the  stranger  at  Rome. — Most  of  the 
domestiques  de  place  at  the  hotels  hare 
picked  up  enough  learning  to  guide 
the  casaal  visitor  through  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  antiquarian  sights,  &c. ; 
but  there  is  a  superior  class  of  per- 
sons, men  of  education,  who  undertake 
to  accompany  parties,  and  who  may  be 
heard  of  at  many  of  the  bankers*. 
From  the  ordinary  ciceroni,  or  laquais 
de  place,  travellers  must  be  cautious 
in  receiving  tlieir  dicta  as  authorit;^; 
in  other  respects,  and  especially  in 
their  dealings  with  tradespeople,  they 
are  not  always  beyond  suspicion — ^they 
generally  exact  a  commission  for  pur- 
chases made  by  their  masters,  so  the 
less  they  are  allowed  to  accompany 
them  in  their  dealings  the  better :  the 
general  charee  for  a  good  intelligent 
laquais  de  place  is  6  frs.  a  day,  but 
more  during  the  Easter  festivals. 

§  47.  Conveyance  of  Parcels  to  Eng^ 
land.  Commission  Aaents,  4'c. — ^Works  of 
art,  and  packages  m  general,  are  regu- 
larly despatched  to  England  by  the  dif- 
ferent English  bankers,  most  of  whom 
are  in  correspondence  with  Messrs.  J. 
and  K.  McCracken,  38,  Queen-street, 
Cannon-street,  London.  Messrs.  Free- 
bom  and  Co.,  Macbean  and  Co.,  and 
Plowden  and  Oholmeley,  despatch  pack- 
aoes  of  every  size  at  regular  intervals. 
Mr.  Shea,  11,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  who  can 
be  recommended  as  a  careful  agent,  is 
also  a  shipping  agent  to  England  and 
the  United  States.  Heavy  packages, 
such  as  marbles,  statuary,  &c,  are 
generally  sent  from  Rome  to  Leghorn 
for  embarkation  in  sailing  vessels,  and 
seldom  reach  in  less  than  Uiree  months, 
the  charge  being  one-third  less  than  if 
sent  by  the.  steamers  to  London  and 
Liverpool,  which  employ  about  one- 
third  of  that  time,  now  that  regular  lines 
arrive  at  and  leave  Leghorn  3  times  a 


month.  Parcels  may  also  be  forwarded 
through  France  by  the  Messageries  Im- 
p<$riales,  whose  office  is  in  the  Via  del  la 
Fontanella  Bor^hese,  when  saving  of 
time  is  an  object,  but  the  charges 
for  small  objects  are  very  high  ;^  for 
large  packages  the  charge  from  Civita 
Vecchia  to  Paris,  including  steamer  and 
railway,  is  about  20«.  a  cwt.,  and  the 
time  employed  10  to  15  days. 

§  48.  Sporting,  Hunting,  4c — Sports- 
men's  licences  are  obtained  without 
difficulty  from  the  police  authorities, 
at  a  charge  of  2  scudi.  All  fire-arms 
in  possession  of  travellers  are  detained 
at  the  frontier,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Custom-house  at  Rome,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Director  of  Police;  they  are 
returned  to  the  parties  on  going  out  of 
the  country;  but  if  for  sporting  (ttso 
di  caccia)  will  be  given  to  the  owner  on 
his  addressing  a  demand  to  Monsignore 
Direttore  della  Polizia,  asking  at  the 
same  time  for  a  shootinja;  licence  (/i- 
cenza  di  caccia).  The  principal  sport- 
ing about  Rome  is  boar-shooting  in 
the  forests  along  the  sea-c^ast,  snipe- 
shooting  in  the  marshy  valleys  about 
the  city  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ostia 
and  Porto  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  quail-shooting  along  the 
coast,  ^  and  especiallv  about  Porto 
d'Anzio,  Fiumicino,  Palo,  and  Santa 
Severa,  the  two  latter  places  being 
more  accessible  by  railway,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  birds  in  May.  The  shooting 
season  in  the  Campagna  commences  in 
October,  and  continues  during  the  win- 
ter; but  the  greater  part  of  the  larse 
quantity  of  game  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Roman  markets  is  taken  in  nets,  such 
as  quails,  larks,  and  other  small  birds. 
No  market  in  Europe,  perhaps,  offers  a 
greater  variety  of  birds  than  that  of 
Rome,  and  certainly  none  where  the 
ornithologist  will  be  able  to  add  more 
species  to  his  collections.  Everything 
that  flies  is  eaten  by  the  Romans. 

A  pack  of  hounds  has  been  esta- 
blished with  the  concurrence  of  the 
j  Pontifical  authorities,  and  placed  under 
the  management  of  a  committee  of 
I  Roman  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  By 
I  its  statutes  the  society  consists  of  at 
]  least  100  members  or  azionisti,  each 
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laying  80  scodi  a  yean  Hunting 
limited  to  foxes,  between  the  15th  of 
Noyember  and  the  15th  of  March. 
Strangers  are  allowed  to  become  an- 
nual members,  bat  as  such  cannot  take 
any  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
society:  of  course  there  will  be  no 
hindnmce  offered  to  foreigners  remain- 
ing at  Rome  only  for  a  short  time 
following  the  hounds,  in  which  case 
they  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
Hunt  fund.  There  are  sometimes  races 
St  the  close  of  the  hunting  season. 

§  49.  Pi'otestant  Divine  Worship, — 
English  Chapel  outride  the  Porta  del 
Popolo:  holds  from  760  to  800  persons. 
Divine  service  is  celebrated  every  Sun- 
day as  follows :  Holy  Communion  at  9 
A.M.;  Morning  Service,  with  Holy  Com- 
munion, at  1 1  A.X.;  and  Evening  Service 
at  3  P.M.  The  Communion  is  also  ad- 
ministered on  all  the  great  festivals  of 
our  Church.  There  is  service  on  every 
weekday  at  10  a.k.,  and  a  doable  daily 
service  on  weekdays  after  Advent  at 
10  A.M.  and  3  p.m.  The  ch.  is  sup- 
ported exclusively  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  visitors,  there  being 
scarcely  any  members  of  the  Church 
of  Englana  permanently  resident  at 
Rome.  The  subscriptions  are  collected 
by  a  clerk  at  the  residences  of  such 
penK>ns  as  leave  their  names  at  the  ch. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that 
these  liberal  arrangements  are  not  met 
in  a  correspondinff  spirit  by  many  who 
attend  the  chapel,  numbers  availing 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  free  ad- 
mission who  are  able  to  contribute. 
The  subscription  is  at  the  rate  for  the 
whole  season  of  6  scudi  for  each  sit- 
ting. Attached  to  the  ch.  is  a  lend- 
ing library  of  religious  books,  which 
are  distributed  on  Sunday  to  such 
sabscribers  to  the  ch.  as  may  apply 
for  them.  As  no  subscription  is  re- 
eeived,  persons  using  the  books  would 
do  well  to  contribute  towards  keeping 
ap  this  useful  foandation,  either  in 
the  shape  of  a  gift  of  money,  or  by 
donations  of  books,  &c.  &c.  The 
resident  clergyman  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Crowder.  The  ch.  is  closed  fk-om  the 
endof  June  until  October.  There  is  gene- 
rally Protestant  serviee  at  the  Legation 


of  the  United  States  every  Sunday ;  or 
in  an  apartment  in  the  Via  Aliberti, 
near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  hired  for 
the  purpose  by  the  American  Lega- 
tion, ana  considered  as  belonging  to  it. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Lymann  officiating 
clergyman. 

For  the  regulations  relative  to  the 
burials  of  Protestants,  faneral  charges, 
&c.,  see,  at  p.  314,  after  Protestant 
Cemetery. 

Presbyterian  service  every  Sunday 
in  an  apartment  at  96,  Via  Babuino, 
3rd  floor. 

§  50.  27l^<r«s.— TheTeatro  di  ApoUo,^ 
in  the  Via  di  Tordinona,  near  the 
bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  for  grand  operas 
and  the  ballet  during  the  Carnival-*- 
the  two  lower  tiers  of  boxes  are  ge- 
nerally let  for  the  season,  the  second 
being  occupied  by  the  Roman  nobility 
and  public  authorities;  the  T.  Valle, 
for  opNeras  and  comedy;  the  T.  Argen- 
tina, in  the  Via  della  Rotonda,  for 
opera  and  ballet  in  the  spring;  the 
T.  Metastasio,  near  the  Ripetta,  for 
comedy ;  the  T.  Capranica,  in  the 
Piazza  Capranica,  near  the  Piazza 
Colonua,  for  puppet-shows  or  Mctrionetti 
during  the  Carnival,  and  in  the  spring 
for  comedy.  There  arc  some  minor 
theatres  during  the  Carnival.  The  po- 
pular Fantoccmi,  which  were  forbidden 
in  consequence  of  certain  allusions 
made  by  the  actors  to  passing  political 
events,  have  recently  been  resusci- 
tated at  a  small  theatre  in  the  Piazza 
della  Valle.  The  price  of  admission  to 
the  pit  in  the  larger  theatres  is  from 
3  to  4  pauls.  Persons  going  to  the 
boxes  do  not  pay  for  admittance  at  the 
doors,  as  in  some  other  towns  of  Italy. 
A  box  costs  A*om  15  to  20  pauls  a 
night.  During  the  season  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  one  at  the  3  principal 
theatres,  the  Apollo,  Valle,  and  Ar- 
gentina, esj^cially  at  the  first  The 
best  plan  will  be  to  secure,  if  possible, 
a  part  of  a  box  for  the  carnival,  and 
even  this  cannot  always  be  accom- 
plished. The  performances  commence 
between  7^  and  8  o'clock. 

Concerts. — There  are  numerous  pay- 
ing concerts  during  the  winter,  given 
cither  by  mnsieal  associations  or  dis- 
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tingoished  artists,  sach  as  Liszt,  BIu- 
menthal,  &c.  Most  take  place  in  the 
Sala  Dantesca,  a  handsome  hall  lately 
opened  near  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  the 
principal  destination  of  vhich  is  to 
illustrate  the  Divina  Com  media  by  a 
series  of  academic  subjects  by  eminent 
modern  artists.  This  hall  is  open 
daily  (admission  2  pauls),  and  forms  an 
agreeable  lounse,  being  in  the  midst 
of  the  strangers  (quarter.  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  Divina  Commedia  round 
the  walls  consist  of  27  large  subjects: 
annexed  to  it  is  a  saloon,  with  stereo- 
scopes, newspapers,  and  a  collection  of 
ancient  paintings,  for  sale. 

§  51.  Public  Festhals.— The  C&rniYfi] 
commences,  properly  speaking,  after 
New  Year's  Day,  and  continues  until 
the  beginning  of  Lent;  although  the 
gaieties  in  the  Corso  and  the  masking, 
when  permitted  by  the  police,  take 
place  only  during  the  last  10  days, 
always  excepting  the  Sundays  and 
Fridays.  On  the  Saturday  week  pre- 
ceding Ash  Wednesday,  the  opening 
of  the  festivities  is  announced  by  the 
tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol, 
after  which,  generally  between  3  and  4 
o'clock — but  this  depends  on  the  time 
of  sunset,  from  which  all  hours  are 
reckoned  connected  with  festivals — the 
Governor  of  llome  proceeds  in  great 
pomp  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  fol- 
lowed by  the  senator  and  the  high 
municipal  authorities,  preceded  by  their 
guards  bearing  on  poles  the  pieces  of 
silk  and  embroidery  to  be  distributed 
afterwards  as  prizes  to  the  winners 
in  the  hoi-se-races.  About  2  on  the 
other  days  the  crowd  assemble  in 
the  Corso,  where  the  pelting  with 
comfits,  manufactured  for  the  purpose 
with  flour  and  plaster  of  Paris,  is  car- 
ried on  until  nightfall,  all  the  windows 
and  balconies  being  gaily  decked  out 
and  filled  with  the  Roman  beau  monde. 
The  amusements  of  eaoh  afternoon  end 
with  a  horse-race.  The  horses  have  no 
riders,  but  a^re  urged  on  by  balls  and 
plates  of  metal,  covered  with  sharp 
spikes,  suspended  from  their  backs. 
The  prizes  are  either  pieces  of  rich 
velvet  or  sums  of  money  varying  from 
•30  to  100  soudi,  which  were  formerly 


!  furnished  b|  the  Jews,  who  were  even 
themselves,  in  bygone  days,  compelled 
to  race  on  foot  for  the  amusement  of 
the  Christian  population.  The  horses 
are  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  Corso 
by  a  piece  of  canvas  stretched  across 
the  street  at  the  Ripresa  de'  Bar- 
beri,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Barbary  horses  that  formerly  con- 
tended for  the  prizes.  The  Thursday 
and  the  last  2  days  of  the  Carnival  are 
the  most  exciting ;  the  whole  city  seems 
then  to  be  congregated  in  the  Corso. 
The  diversions  end  on  the  evening  of 
Shrove  Tuesday,  with  the  Moccoli,  when 
every  one  in  the  windows  and  in  the 
streets  appear  with  tapers,  and  endea- 
vour to  blow  out  the  lights  of  each 
other.  The  Corso  is  illuminated  in  this 
way  from  one  extremity  to  the  other 
as  soon  as  the  last  horse-race  is  over, 
and  when  the  darkness  has  set  in,  the 
windows  of  the  houses  being  filled  with 
people  holding  lights  in  their  hands: 
the  scene  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  extraordinary  attending  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Carnival.  This  brilliant 
scene  closes  at  1  hour  after  the  Ave 
Maria,  or  about  7^  o'clock,  when  the 
middle  and  lower  orders  retire  to  the 
theatres,  and  the  higher  to  suppers 
given  by  the  principal  Roman  families 
to  their  relations  and  intimate  friends, 
to  bury,  as  it  is  styled,  the  Carnival. 
The  October  Fesiitxii. — On  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  in  October  the  lower  orders 
assemble  about  the  Monte  Testaccio, 
where  they  amuse  themselves  with 
dancing  and  games.  This  is  the  great 
holiday  of  Rome,  and  nowhere  are  its 
people  seen  to  so  great  advantage.  The 
Artists*  Festival,  managed  by  the  Ger- 
man Club,  took  place  at  the  beginning 
of  May.  Artists  of  all  nations  assembled 
at  an  early  breakfast,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  in  procession  to  some  pic- 
turesque site  in  the  environs,  such  as 
Cerbara,  4  m.  beyond  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore  and  near  the  Anio,  or  to  the 
environs  of  Fidens,  5  m.  outside  the 
Porta  Salara.  After  an  incantation  to 
the  Sibyl,  singing,  speechify* ing,  and 
distribution  of  mock  orders,  &c.,  there 
was  a  cold  dinner  about  1  p.m.,  followed 
by  horse-racing,  spear-throwing,  &c. 
'I'his  amusing  festival  h^  been  svs- 
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pended  of  late  years,  but  may  be  re- 
vived when  political  passions  have 
calmed  down. 

The  principal  Ckitrch  Ceremonies 
and  FesiivaU  are  described  in  our 
account  of  the  following  basilicas  and 
churches: — St,  Peter's,  St.  Giovanni 
di  Laterano,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  S. 
Andrea  delle  Fratte,  S.  Antonio,  SS. 
Apo&toii,  Ara  Osli^  S.  Carlo  in  Corso, 
S.  Francesca  liomana,  Gesu,  S.  Mar- 
odlOt  S.  Marco»  S.  Maria  sopra  Mi* 
nerva,  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella»  S.  Pietro 
in  VincoIi«  S.  Tomaseodegli  Inglesi,  La 
Trinita  de'  Pellegrini:  but  the  tra- 
veler who  takes  an  interest  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  will  do  well  to 
provide  himself  with  the  Dkirio  lioauinoy 
an  Almanac  published  annually  at  the 
Slamperia  Camerale—it  costs  1  paul, 
and  the  festivals  for  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  ditiei'ent  churches  of  Home 
are  accurately  given  in  it;  or  with 
the  Annie  Litat-jique  a  Borne ^  pew  le 
CkoMtine  Barbier  de  Montault,  sold  at 
Spithover's,  which  contains  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  ch.  ceremonies 
as  well  as  useful  geneitd  information 
on  relics  and  ecclesiastical  functions ; 
the  same  bookseller  has  also  published 
little  volumes  on  Church  Ceremonies 
at  Christmas,  ihe  Epiphany,  Easter, 
the  festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  &c. : 
a  very  useful  system  has  been  adopted 
at  Piale's  newsroom,  of  sticking  up,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  week,  a  list  of 
all  the  ceremonies  that  are  to  take 
place,  the  different  sights  worth  see- 
ing, the  museums  and  private  galleries. 
that  are  open,  &c.,  on  each  day. 

\  53.  Presentationa  to  the  Pope. — As 
many  of  our  countrymen  may  desire 
to  be  presented  to  His  Holiness  during 
their  stay  at  Rome,  the  following  in- 
formation may  prove  usefUl. 

Ail  ffireigners  denring  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  must  hare  an  ap- 
plication to  that  effect  addressed  to 
JfoHsujnore  Maestro  di  Camera,  or  Grand 
Chamberlain,  by  the  representative  of 
their  couutrv  to  the  Holy  See.  As  re- 
gards the  English,  who  have  no  such 
official. (the  British  Consul  not  being 
considered  as  a  diplomatic  agent  by 
the  authorities  at  the  Vatican),  and 


especially  Protestants,  the  application 
must  be  made  through  some  private 
channel.  Briti^  Roman  Catholics  will 
experience  no  difficulty  through  the 
functionaries  attached  to  the  Papal 
Court  amongst  their  ecclesiastical 
countrymen  settled  at  Rome.  As  to 
Americans,  there  being  a  minister  ac- 
credited from  the  United  States,  they 
will  only  have  to  follow  the  same  rou- 
tine as  other  foreigners. 

Gentlemen  are  received  in  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Pope  on  week-days ; 
ladies  only  on  Sundays,  and  in  one  of 
the  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  it  being 
contrary  to  etiquette  to  admit  females, 
except  of  Boyal  blood,  into  his  Holi- 
uess's  apartments. 

Persons  soliciting  to  be  presented 
are  informed  generally  a  few  days 
before,  and  by  a  notice  from  the 
Maestro  di  Camera,  that  they  will  be 
received  at  a  certain  hour,  in  general 
about  midday ;  they  can  either  present 
themselves  in  uniform  or  in  evening 
dress;  they  are  ushered  individually 
into  the  Pope's  cabinet  by  the  Maestro 
di  Cameiu.  It  is  the  etiquette  that 
Protestanti  should  show  the  same  mark 
of  respect  to  His  Holiness  as  they  do  on 
bein^  presented  to  their  own  soverei^, 
by  kissing  his  hand.  Roman  Catholics 
will  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  towards 
the  head  of  their  Church  to  kiss  the 
Pope's  foot  or  knee,  or  to  make  such  an 
obeisance  as  to  show  they  desire  to  do  so. 
The  mode  of  addressing  His  Holiness 
is,  in  Italian,  Santita  or  Santo  Padre ;  in 
French,  which  the  present  Pope  speaks 
fluently,  Saintetd  or  &ii»^  Pere, 

The  presentation  of  ladie.«,  except  in 
the  case  of  crowned  heads  or  royal  priu- 
cesses,  only  takes  place  on  Sundays, 
after  the  Pope's  dinner-hour.  They 
assemble  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
Vatican  Museum,  generally  in  the 
apartment  which  formerly  contained 
the  pictures,  and  can  bring  their 
children  with  them,  to  obtain  the  bene- 
diction of  His  Holiness ;  arranged  in  a 
line  as  at  most  continental  presenta- 
tions. The  Pope,  accompanied  by  one 
of  the  Camerieri  Se^reti,  or  under- 
chumberlalns,  who  mtroduces  them, 
walks  past  each,  addressing  them 
kindly,  and  giving,   when  asked,  his 
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benediction,  a  favour  highly  prized  of 
course  by  all  Roman  Catholies,  who 
generally  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
opportunity  to  have  rosaries  and 
crucifixes  blessed.  Ladies  must  appear 
iu  black  dresses  and  veils,  and  be 
punctual  at  the  place  and  hour  ap- 
pointed in  the  notifieatiou  from  the 
Maestro  di  Camera.  It  is  usual  to  give 
a  small  gratuity  to  the  messenger  who 
conveys  the  latter  document  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  persons  to  be  presented. 

§  53.  ROHAN  NOBILTTT,  TITLES, 
RANKS,  &C. 

One  of  the  frequent  subjects  of  in- 
.quiry  amongst  our  countrymen  who 
visit  Rome  regards  the  history  and 
constitution  of  its  nobility,  the  Fela- 
tive  ranks  in  society,  and  how  these 
ranks  are  determined.  As  there  is  do 
book  in  which  rliis  information  can  be 
readily  obtained,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  in  a  work  like  this,  whose  object 
IS  to  convey  information  on  all  matters 
that  can  interest  the  British  visitor, 
to  insert  a  brief  notice  on  the'siibject. 

In  the  fii'st  place,  the  foreigner 
should  be  informed  that  the  institu- 
tion of  nobles,  or  what  we  designate 
under  the  general  term  of  no/jility,  is 
very  different  in  Italy  from  what  it  is 
in  our  own  country,  where  the  designa- 
tion of  nobleman  is  confined  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  peerages  of  the  three 
kingdoms  or  their  more  immediate 
relatives,  and  to  which  thay  have 
been  raised  either  in  their  own  persons 
or  in  that  of  their  ancestors  by  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  in  reward  for 
services  rendered  to  the  country  at 
large.  In  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  as 
iu  many  towns  of  Italy,  the  nobility  is 
a  purely  municipal  creation  or  insti- 
tution,— ^the  civic  authorities  acting 
independently  of  the  sovereign  almost 
as  the  Court  of  Aldermen  of  London 
or  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh, 
in  their  corporate  capacities,  might, 
but  having  no  power  to  confer  titles, 
properly  speaking ;  and  so  it  has  hap- 
pened, as  we  have  stated  in  another 
of  these  Guides  ( Handbook  of  Cent,  ftaii/, 
pp.  176,  189),  that  several  towns  of 
Tuscany,  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
right  of  creaiting  ndbles^  by  iasoribing 


their  names  on  a  register  iK>mpousIy 
designated  as  the  L^roeTOt'Of  had  car- 
ried this  practice  to  an  absurdly  ridi- 
culous extent.  In  thus  dubbing  ple- 
beians with  nobility,  such  municipali- 
ties have  had  no  right  to  affix  the  titles 
which  have,  in  so  many  instances, 
been  abnnvely  assumed,  especially  by 
foreigners,  and  by  none  more  fre- 
quently than  by  our  own  countrymen, 
in  general  so  avid  of  this  kind  of  Himsj 
distinction. 

The  abuse  in  creating  nobles  by  the 
municipality  of  Rome  (the  Senator 
and  Conservatoi's)  had  become  so  great 
in  the  last  century  that  Benedict  XIV. 
found  it  necessary  to  place  a  limit  on 
it.  By  a  decree  issn^  in  1746 — ^the 
bull  headed  Urbem  FoTnam  —  it  was 
ordered  that  no  one  in  future  should  be 
added  to  the  roll  of  nobility  who  had 
not  by  themselves  or  their  ancestors 
filled  certain  high  municipal  functions, 
snd  fixing  the  number  of  nobles  at 
187  at  the  period  in  question,  to  be 
designated  as  the  Roman  Patriciate — il 
Patrigmto  Romano  —  out  of  whom  60 
were  selected  of  the  most  ancient  and 
celebrated  families,  voder  the  nanse 
of  Conscript  Nobles  {NobUi  Conscrittt), 
It  was  further  decreed  that  hereafter 
no  one  should  be  added  to  the  Patri- 
aiato  Romano  who  had  not  rendered 
important  services  to  the  city,  and 
whose  name  was  to  be  submitted  before- 
hand to  a  eommission,  entitled  the  Cbn- 
gregazione  Araklica,  for  their  approvRl 
and  sanction,  always  excepting  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  reigning  Pmoi- 
tiff. 

At  present,  therefore,  the  Roman 
nobility  consists,  according  to  the  last 
published  list,  of  about  180  persons^ 
under  the  general  designation  ofPatri- 
zimto  Romofk).,  out  of  which  have  been 
selected  60  of  the  roost  noble  and  heads 
of  families  under  that  of  Nobili  Con- 
scritti. 

Titles  of  Nob^ittf.  ^  As  we  have 
already  stated,  the  municipal  body 
of  the  Capitol,  in  granting  letters  of  no- 
bility, possesses  no  right  of  conferring^ 
titles.  The  titles  borne  by  the  Roman 
nobles  are  those — 1st,  of  Princes  and 
Dukes,  officically  designated  as  Roman 
BaroBS   {Bafoni  Rotaaai\  but   aaore 
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senerally  known  aa  Roman  Princes '  native  of  it,  vas  importaned  by  hia 
\PrmGipi  Bomani) ;  2nd,  of  Marqoisea  '  countrymen  for  honorific  distinctions, 
and  Gonnts  (^Marchesi  and  OorUi) ;  3rd,  he  granted  the  right  of  beariDg  the 
of  Knights  or  Chevaliers  {Cavalieri)y  a  |  title  of  Count  to  all  of  noble  blood 


designation  jriyen  iudividnally  to  all 
who  wear  a  Roman  Order,  to  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  very  generally  to  younger 
sons  of  the  titled  nobility.  Most  of  the 
Roman  Princes  have  derived  their 
titles  from  the  Popes  of  their  re- 
spective families :  such  are  the  Bnon- 
compagnis,  Borgheses,  Aldobrandinis, 
Rospigliosis,  Altieris,  Chigis,  Cor- 
sinis,  and  Braschis ;  others  from  im- 
perial or  royal  creations,  as  the  Co- 
lonnaa,  Dorias,  Odesealchis,  and  Oiesa- 
rinis ;  a  third  class  from  investiture 
by  the  Pope,  as  by  any  other  tem- 
poral sovereign,  as  the  Caetanis,  Maa- 
simos,  and  Gabriellis  ;  whilst  a  fourth 
category  embraces  those  Princes  who 
have  acquired  their  honours  by  the 
weight  of  their  purses  in  purchas- 
ancient  fiefs  which  carried  with  them 
dncal  or  princely  titles,  but  to 
assume  which  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope  is  always  a  necessary  preli- 
minary. These  latter  titles  are  gene- 
rally possessed  by  novi  homiries,  who 
have  accumulated  wealth  in  trade,  the 
Torlonias,  Graaiolis,  Sec;  and  it  is 
by  the  latter  means  that  some  foreign- 
ers have  succeeded  of  late  years  in 
obtaining  the  titles  of  Romau  Princes. 
None  of  the  dncal  or  princely  rides 
are  of  very  remote  date ;  the  oldest  is 
IHx>bably  that  of  the  Duke  of  Ser- 
moneta,  the  talented  head  of  the 
great  baronial  house  of  Caetani.  The 
princely  titles  of  the  Orsinis  and 
Colonnas  date  from  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries. 

As  to  the  titles  of  Marquises  and 
Counts,  it  is  probable  that  several 
who  bear  them  would  find  it  difficult 
to  exhibit  their  diplomas  of  creation : 


at  the  period.  In  addition  to  the 
nobility  inscribed  on  the  Libro  cTOro 
of  the  Capitol,  there  exuts  at  Rome  a 
large  clasa  of  provincial  nobles. 

Ranka,  —  Touching  the  respective 
ranks  of  the  Roman  Patricians,  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  convey  precise  rules 
to  the  ibreign  visitor.  In  Roman  society. 
Cardinals,  as  PrincesoftheChurch,take 
the  first  place ;  and  accorrUng  to  the 
respective  orders  of  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons  to  which  they  belong,  and 
in  each  order  to  the  date  of  their 
creation,  except  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State,  who,  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy, is  allowed  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  members  of  his  particular  order. 
Princes  and  Dukes  come  next-- and, 
although  not  always  strictly  followed, 
in  the  order  of  their  creation,  as  with 
the  members  of  the  British  Peerage, 
always  excepting  the  heads  of  the 
Colonna  and  Orsini  families,  who,  in 
their  quality  of  hereditary  Princes  at- 
tending on  the  throne  {Princ^  AssiS' 
tenti  al  8oglio\  take  precedence  of  all 
their  compeers.  Adopting  this  view, 
the  heads  of  the  Roman  princely 
houses  will  stand  in  the  following 
order,  according  to  their  date  oi 
creation — to  each  name  is  annexed 
the  feudal  title  of  the  individual,  and 
the  approximate  date  of  its  being  con- 
ferred on  their  respective  fiimilies :  thus 
— Caetani,  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  dates 
from     1503 ;    Buoncompa^ni,    Duke 

.of  Sora,  Prince  of  Piombmo,  1580; 

^Borghese,  Prince  of  Sulmona,  1601  ; 
Ottobuoni,  Duke  of  Piano,  1601 : 
Lante,  Duke  of  Bomarzo,  1631;  Doria 
Pamphily,  Prince  of  Landi,  1644; 
Chigi,  Prince  of  Campagnano,  1655 ; 


many  of  them  derive  them  possibly  Altieri,  Prince  of  Viano,  1670;  Stroaai, 
from  small  feudal  tenures.  It  is  well  Duke  of  Bagnolo,  1685;  Pallavicini, 
known  with  what  laxity  titles  of !  Prince  of  Gallicano,  1688;  Odescalchi, 
this  kind  were  created:  in  some  of,  Duke  of  Bracciano  and  Sirmio,  1689  ; 
the  provinces,  as  we  believe  was  the ,  extinct,  but  re-established  in  favour 
ease  in  certain  parts  of  France,  every  ^  of  the  Milanese  family  of  Erba,  who 
bead  of  a  family  of  noble  blood 'married  the  last  heiress;  Sforaa, 
assumed  the  title  of  Marquis ;  indeed, '  Duke  Sfona-Cesarini,  1697  ;  Rns- 
it  is  stated  that,  in  the  March  of  poli.  Prince  of  Cervetri,  1709;  Aldo- 
Ancona^  whiov  SUtus  V.,  who  was  a   brandini,     by    marriage     with     the 
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heiress    of  the  last  Prince    created  armorial  shields  of  the  reignioff  Pontiff 

in  1717,  Prince  of  Rossano  in  1769;  and   of   the    municipality,    ue    em« 

Santa  Croce,  Duke  of  Oliveto,  1718;  blazoned  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  a  right  also  en« 

Rospigliosi,  Prince  of  Zagarolo,  1 722 ;  joyed  by  all  foreign  diplomatic  agents. 

Corsini,   Duke   of  Casigliano,   1731 ;  They  hold  the  highest  offices  at  the 

Barberini,  Prince  of  Palestrina,  1738 ;  Pope's  Court.    They  enjoy  reserved 

Gabrielli,  Prince  of  Prosede,   1762;  places  at  all  the  great  ecclesiastical 
Braschi,  Duke  of  Nemi,  1781  ;  Mas- '  ceremonies.    The  Princes  and  Dokes 


simo,   Prince  of  Arsoli,   1826 ;   Mas- 
simo, Duke  of  Rignano,  1828;  Tor- 
Ionia,  Duke  of  Poli,  1847  ;  Torlonia, ' 
Alexander,  Prince  of  Civitella  Cesi, 
Duke    of   Ceri,     1840 ;    Prince    del 
Drago,    1851  ;    Hardouin,    Dnke    of 
Gallese,*     1862  ;      Bandini,     Prince 
Giustiniani    Bandini,    1863 ;    Prince 
Lancelotti,  1865.   The  Dukes  Salriati, 
Gmzzioli,  &c.,  derive  their  titles  from 
foreign  fiefe  and  creations  ;  and,   al-  , 
though  nobles,  cannot  strictly  be  con-  ' 
sidered  as  Roman  Princes.  I 

With  respect  to  the  minor  Roman 


maintain  in  their  antechambers  the 
throne  and  canopy  or  baldacchinOf  a 
souvenir  of  their  once  feudal  or  baro^ 
nial  jurisdiction,  and  are  privileged  to 
bear  a  bine  silk  umbrella  and  kneel- 
ing cushion  on  poblic  occasions,  as 
the  Cardinals  do  a  red  one.  In 
point  of  ancient  lineage,  the  Caetanig, 
Colonnas,  Orsinis,  and  Massimos  can 
perhaps  trace  the  longest  and  most 
historical  line  of  ancestors;  but  it 
would  l)e  a  loss  of  time  to  discuss  the 
claim  of  the  latter,  as  some  have  done, 
to  a  descent  from  Fabius  Maximus, 


nobility,  Marquises,  Counts,  &c.,  it  is  although  they  have  added  as  heraldic 
difficult  to  apply  any  general  rule  by  motto  to  their  armorial  bearings  the 
giving  a  list  of  them  in  the  order-  of  celebrated  Cunctando  restitaii  of 
precedence ;  perhaps  in  society  that  of  Ennins ;  as  it  would  be  idle  to  examine 
ag^  will  be  the  safest.  An  exception,  \  the  pretensions  of  the  Santa  Croces  to 
however,  must  be  made  as  regards  be  descended  from  Valerius  Publicola, 
four  families— the  Marquises  of  Pa-  or  the  Mutis  from  Mutius  Scsevola. 
trlzzi,  Serlupi,  Sacchetti,  and  Theo-  Many  of  the  great  baronial  families 
doli — who  occupy  an  intermediate  posi- 1  of  medieval  Rome  no  longer  exist — 
ition  between  the  Roman  Princes  and  the  Savellis,  Frangipanis,  Crescenzis, 
inferior  nobility,  under  the  name  of  Coutis,  &c.,  are  now  extinct. 


Nobles  of  the  Canopy  {Nobiii  del  Bal 
dacchino)y  from  having,  amongst  other 
privileges,  that  of  placing  the  feudal 
throne,   with   the    blue    parasol    and 


It  is  a  general  usage  amongst  the 
princely  houses  of  Rome  for  the  head 
to  assume  the  name  of  the  family  only, 
and  the  eldest  son  on   his  marriage 


kneeling  cushion  of  the  Princes  and  !  the  title  of  their  hereditary  fief— thus, 
Dokes,  m  their  antechambers.  |  Prince  Borghese's  eldest  son  is  Prince 

As  to  the  political  privileges  of  the  '  of  Sulmona  ;  Prince  Piombino's,  Duke 
Roman  Patricians  generally,  they  have  ,'  of  Sora ;  Prince  Chigi's,  Prince  of  Cam- 
been  much  reduced  in  modern  times  ;  I  pagnano ;  Prince  Doria's,  Prince  of 
still,  and  owing  to  the  maintenance  i  Valmontone  ;  Duke  Massimo's,  Duke 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  they  |  of  Rignano,  &c.  The  rule,  however, 
are  the  owners  of  the  greater  part  is  not  absolute,  for  the  Duke  of  Ser- 
of  the  landed  property  in  the  I  moneta's  eldest  son  bears  the  title  of 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  the  in- '  Prince  of  Teano,  a  Neapolitan  fief  of 
comes  of  a  few  exceeding  100,000  the  Caetanis.* 
scudi  (20,000  pounds)  annually.    They 

possess  the  finest  palaces,  on  the  fronts       *  T^*  Edlior  has  received  the  following  note 
of  which  thpv  ftiv»  t^ni\t\t.A  tn  T>la/>A  *Ka    OH  the  Roiiian  noblUty  from tt  friend,  the  UUented 
oi  wnicn  tney  are  entitled  to  place  the  -  beadof  one  of  iu  most  illustrious  faiiiiea.  which 
^  __  ^  .  ■  ""*y  P*^^*  interesting  to  the  EtTglish  visitor  ;-> 

•  The  person  who  now  bean  this  title  is  a  "  i'be  Rre-at  bftrons,  such  as  the  Oolonniw,  Oie- 
Krench  officer,  who  married  the  last  Duchess  Unfe,  Orsinis,  kc^  held  their  Beta  as  a  sort  of 
d'Alteuips,  and  from  whose  inheriUng  the  feudal  Sovereign  Princes,  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
property  of  that  family  Pius  IX.  re-established  Capitoline  nobility.  Many  of  the  latter,  how- 
tbe  ducal  title  hi  his  favour.  ever,  were  of  very  ancient  lineage,  such  as  the 
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As  to  ecclesiastical  titles  and  ranks: 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  are  allowed 
by  courtesy  to  take  precedence  of 
Uoman  Princes  and  Dukes;  but  not 
prelates  in  general,  whose  ranks  are 
deiermined  bj  the  offices  they  hold  in 
the  ecclesiastical  or  administrative 
hierarchy.  A  simple  Prelate,  gene- 
rally designated  as  Monsicpiore^  is  en- 
titled to  precedence  over  priests  alone. 
It  is  an  error  amongst  foreign  visitors 
to  Rome  to  consider  every  prelate  as 
a  Bishop,  and  to  place  them,  as  has 
often  occurred  in  English  society,  even 
before  British  peers  who  have  occu- 
pied the  highest  posts  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

As  regards  the  rules  of  rank  amongst 
diplomatists,  they  are  the  same  at 
Rome  as  elsewhere.  Ambassadors,  of 
course,  as  the  immediate  representa- 
tives of  their  sovereigns,  take  the 
fir»t  place,  and  ought  even  of  Car- 
dinals, although  the  latter  privilege 
is  genarally  waived  in  favour  of  the 
members  of  the  Sacred  College.  Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary  go  before  Roman 
Princes;  not  so  ministers  resident, 
charges  d'affaires,  &c.,  although  those 
of  some  of  the  small  German,  and  still 
less  important  South  American  States, 
may  pretend  to  do  so. 


,  Mails,  Pfttiizzia,  &c    AstheCapito 
line  families  (iVoMZi  CwKnit;^  became  extinct^ 
and  cnougb  did  not  remain  to  funiisli  the  Con- 
M-eotort,  vhc  were  appointed  by  drawing  lots  { 
from  among  them,  the  mnnicipality  or  Com-  | 
mimt  di  Roma  added  to  tbem  many  other  noble  i 
families*  -who  were  designated  as  NdbiU  AMcriUiy  ' 
and  afttfwards  others  of  lower  rank.   At  every 
period  the  Senator  of  Home  held  his  nomination 
mm  the  Pope.   Cardinal  Oonsalvi  deprived  the 
barons  of  their  feudal  rights,  and  so  destroyed 
the  Camera  del  Banmi,  without  giving  tbem 
soy  compensation. 

"The  name  of  Municipality,  or  J/vnicipio, 
was  given  by  Pins  IX.  to  what  was  formerly 
called  the  Commune  di  Eoma ;  at  the  same  time, 
a  new  Libro  d*  Oro  for  the  Gapitoline  nobility  was 
created  by  Gardliud  Altieri  mixing  up  with  the 
JFebiU  CcntcriUi  the  old  baronial  families.  «iio  | 
were  not  much  flattered  at  the  proceeding ;  and  ' 
many  others  of  recent  origin,  in  aoi 


of 
bw  extraction. 

■*  PmpeTXy  speaking,  the  head  of  each  noble  | 
bmliy  shooldbear  the  most  andent  title  belong-  ! 
log  to  bis  bonae,  and  the  eldest  son,  on  his  mar-  { 
liage,  the  second  in  point  of  antiquity,  l^beae  | 
titles  are  sometimes  the  family  name  (In  the  ' 
case  of  the  Caetanis),  and  sometimes  derived 
from  their  feudal  possessions.'*  i 


In  the  relations  of  English  with  the 
Roman  nobility,  it  will  be  the  safest 
and  most  polite  coarse  to  give  prece- 
dence  to  Cardinals  and  Koman  Princes 
before  members  of  the  British  peerage. 
But  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  do  the 
same  as  regards  the  ordinary  prelates, 
monsignori,  &c.,  and  all  the  minor 
ranks  of  Marquises,  Coaut5,  &c.,  many 
of  whom  possess  no  real  claim  to  the 
titles  they  assume,  especially  the 
younger  sons,  who  often  will  take  the 
title  of  the  heads  of  their  family,  their 
proper  designation  being  dei  Conti^  or 
dei  Marchesi.  It  is  thus  that  as  many 
as  half-a-dozen  Marquises  and  Counts 
may  be  found  to  belong  to  one  family. 
The  assumption  of  the  title  of  Prince  or 
Duke  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
baronial  families  is  equally  unautho- 
rized, although  they  will  always  rank 
as  Princes'  or  Dukes'  sons. 

§  54.  Munich  Gotemment.  —  The 
province  of  the  Comarca  of  Rome 
contained,  according  to  the  last 
census,  a  Pop.  of  about  326,509,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  city.  It  embraces  , 
the  districts  Tivoli,  Subiaco,  Palestrina, 
the  towns  of  Frascati,  Albano,  and  the  . 
Agro  Romano,  or  the  district  more  \ 
immediately  adjoining  the  city.  The 
Comarca  is  governed  by  a  president, 
always  a  cardinal,  his  authority  only  ex- 
tending to  the  country  outside  the  walls 
of  Home,  the  city  itself  being  under  the 
direction  of  the  municipal  body  and 
the  director^general  of  police.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  Comarca  is  assisted  l>y 
a  council  of  men  of  property  and  family, 
appointed  by  the  government. 

The  municipal  body  of  the  capital 
consists  of  a  senator  (always  belonging 
to  one  of  the  high  patrician  fbmilies^ 
who  is  appointed  oy  the  Pone  for 
6  years,  but  may  be  eontisued,  of  8 
conservators  (conaenxUori)^  and  of  40 
councillors.  The  conservators  and 
councillors  have  been  in  the  first  in- 
stance named  by  the  government,  but 
are  in  future  to  be  elected  by  their  own 
body  with  the  adjunction  of  2  delegates 
from  each  of  the  Rieni  or  (quarters  of 
the  city ;  their  time  of  office  is  also  for 
6  years,  but  they  can  be  re-elected,  one 
half  going  out  by  rotation  every  3rd 
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year.  The  duties  of  the  seoator  md 
his  council  are  purely  municipal,  the 
police  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Di- 
rector-General. By  a  recent  organiza- 
tion of  the  municipal  body,  one  half  of 
the  oonserrators  and  coiindllors  mast 
^be  selected  from  the  nobility  and  large 
proprietors,  the  other  amongst  the  middle 
elates  and  the  tradespeople.  The  mu- 
nicipality hold  their  meetings  at  the 
Capitol,  the  Guildhall  or  Hdtel  de  Ville 
of  modern  Rome.  j 

The  police  of  Rome  is  entirely  under 
the  Director-General  of  Police,  a  high 
functionary,  subordinate  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  who  has  the  prisons  and 
inferior  criminal  courts  in  his  attri- 
butions. Under  him  are  the  presi- 
dents of  the  14  Rioni,  who  are  selected 
smcmgst  the  noble  families ;  they  must 
have  received  a  legal  education,  and 
are  charged  with  the  surveillance  of 
their  different  quarters ;  they  enjoy  also 
a  jurisdiction  in  ciril  cases  to  the 
amount  of  5  scudi ;  but  the  secret  and 
political  police,  as  well  as  the  pass- 
port department,  are  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  Director- 
General,  whose  residence  and  offices 
are  in  the  palace  of  Monte  Citorio. 

§55.  The  Populatim  of  Rome  at 
Easter  of  1866  was  210,701,  exclusive 
of  strangers*  including  5*266  Papal 
troops,  according  to  the  official  re- 
turns. It  has  been  gradually  increasing 
for  the  last  10  yearsw  It  was  153,000 
in  I800,fromwluch  it  decreased  gradu- 
ally until  1813,  when  it  was  only 
117,900;  from  then  to  1856  it  had 
been  constantly  on  the  increase,  when  it 
reached  1 78, 798.  The  average  number 
of  births  in  the  last  10  years  has  been 
5606,  and  of  deaths  6139  ;  showing  that 
the  increase  in  the  population  has  arisen 
from  immigration.  The  number  of 
priests  (including  30  cardinals  and  36 
bishops)  and  friars  is  4359,  and  of  nuns 
2169.  The  resident  Jewish  population 
is  4567 :  they  are  still  compelled  to  live 
in  the  Ghetto,  or  Jews*  quarter — a  Uir- 
barous  system,  only  now  to  be  met  with 
in  the  States'  of  the  Church,  although 
a  relaxation  of  that  rigid  rule  has  been 
recently  made,  by  allowing  some  of  the 


most  respectable  to  have  shops  and 
counting-houses  beyond  the  precincts 
of  their  filthy  quarter.  There  were 
only  437  resident  Protestants,* 

The  streets  of  Rome  are  in  general 
narrow,  and  paved  with  small   pyra- 

*  Tbe  following  taUe  oS  the  present  popolatioa 
of  tbe  Eternal  City  (exclading  viutore  and  the 
French  garrison)  may  Interest  tbe  statlatical 
Inquirer:— 

Qmliiials 3S 

Bishops 3S 

Priests  and  persons  in  holy  orders  .  .  1476 
Pupils  destined  fur  holy  orders  ....   83-4 

Monks  and  friars 2823 

Nuns,  Sisters  of  Cbaritj,&c.      .     .     .       21«9 
Ecclesiastical  populatittn  sf  both  sestes, 
1 378,  or  a  little  above  3  per  cont.  of 
the  whole. 

Pttplls  fn  colleges 262 

Female  pi^iiU  in  scbeolB  and  oonaeries     .  1S82 

Persons   in   diaritable  estaUishaento :  Kqo^ 

men,  823;  women,  1134     ....     J  ^*'*'* 

Number  of  families 41,789 

males 96,221 

^  females 92,589 

„  maiTiedmcn       ....     35,061 

„  married  women  ....     29,249 

M  vnmarried  males      .     .     .    3fi,(iSl 

,.  nnmanied  females  .     .     .    29,249 

Soldiers 5266 

Prisoners 434 

Heterodox,  cM<>fly  tVotestants  ....    4*29 

Jews 4667 

In  1865  the  increase  of  tlie  populattoD  bfid 
been  3142,  chleflj'  arising  from  immigration  from 
tbe  provinces  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Tbe  annual  births  amount  to      .  2*7    per    100. 
„       deaths  for  men    .     .  3*10         „ 
»  „         women  * .  2*74         « 

„  M         priests     .  2''j0  ,, 

„  „        monks     .  0*92         „ 

n  „        mras  .     .  0*60         „ 

There  are  61  convents  for  men,  and  71  for  fe- 
males; 27  oDllegea  with  1080  pupils;  an^  58  es- 
taMfsbmeuts  directed  by  nnnti,  for  the  educatkin 
of  females,  with  1618  pupils. 

llie  most  numerous  religious  orders  (nqales) 
are:— 
Franciscans:  Observant fHars   ....     182 

»  Reformed 140 

.,  Gbnventuals 86 

H  Bnonaventurists  ....      43 

N  Oapircins 213 

Dominicans 145 

Chrmelltes 127 

Augustinians ]24 

Benedictines  and  Olivetans 54 

OamaMolese,  Cistercians,  Qarthuslans,  &c  .      02 

Jesuits 385 

Oanons  regular,  TbcAtins,  Somaschi,  &c    .    166 

Oratorlans 85 

Different  smaller  Orders 1042 

Of  females  or  nuns : — 

Sacre  Obur 1S3 

Dominicans 125 

Tereslans ^^     .     . ,  .     .      99 

Benedictines  .^itizgjHhv-LjOOQ It?  •  1^9 
Clariii8Gs,orofSantaaium.     .   Q         .104 
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midal  masses  of  laya,  quarried  near 
I'Acquacetosa,  bejoud  the  basilica  of 
Sau  Paolo,  and  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  the 
tomb  of  Ceecilia  Metella,  on  the  ^  ia 
Appia:  the  Coreo  and  the  Via  del 
Borgo,  the  street  leading  to  St.  Peter's, 
are  the  only  ones  vhidi  have  a  foot- 
pavement  on  the  sides.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  lighted  with  oil- 
lamps;  bat  of  late  years  the  streets 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
the  Corso,  and  many  of  the  principal 
thorough  fares,  have  been  lighted  with 
gas,  as  ultimately  the  entin;  city  will  be, 
thanks  to  an  English  company,  who 
have  erected  very  extensive  works  on 
the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Several 
of  the  main  lines  of  streets  are  long  and 
handsome,  broken  by  frequent  open 
spaces,  or  piazzas.  The  town  is  well 
drained  by  a  network  of  sewers  chiefly 
on  lines  of  the  ancient  Cloactt, 

S  56.  BooAs  on  Home, — As  no  city 
has  had  so  many  books  written  on 
its  history,  topography,  arts,  and  in- 
stitutions as  Rome,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  notice  the  thousandth  part  of 
them  in  a  work  like  the  present ;  we 
must  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to 
point  out  those,  chiefly  of  modem  date, 
which  will  be  the  most  useful  in  afford- 
ing accurate  information  to  our  country- 
men who  resort  to  the  Eternal  City  on 
its  monuments,  antiquities,  works  of 
art,  &c.  We  have,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  endeavoured  to  incorporate  in 
the  present  volume  all  that  will  be 
required  by  the  great  majority  of 
visitors. 

Of  the  more  modem  monuments  of 
Rome,  the  late  Professor  Nibby's  Homa 
Modenut,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1839,*  will  bo 
found  perhaps  the  most  detailed  and 
aopurate  description.  It  forms  a  suite 
to  his  more  elaborate  work,  the  RMna 
Antica,  Both  have  been  in  some  mea- 
sure reproduced  in  an  English  form 
by  Mr.  Donovan,  a  clergyman  of  the 
convent  of  SS.  Apostoli,  who  has  added 
details  on  various  subjects,  more  parti- 
cularly connected  with  English  history, 
and  of  interest  to  British  travellers, 

•  Boma  neir  ^Vnno  ifDoocxxxrni.,  desciitta 
da  Antonio  Mibl^,  2  vols.  Svo.  Roma,  1839-41. 
FtfteiL  Modcma. 


and  very  useful  information  onChristian 
edifices  and  worship  in  early  times.* 

Of  the  Palaces  of  Rome,  M.  Leta- 
rouilly's  Edifices  de  Home  Moderrie,  3 
vols.  4to.,  although  left  unfinished  by 
its  author,  is  the  most  complete  work. 

Of  the  innumerable  guide-books  in 
Italian,  Frenuii,  and  English,  the  greater 
number  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less 
reproductions  of  that  published  by 
Vasi,  in  the  last  century.  We  must  exr 
cept  those,  however,  of  Fea  and  Mel- 
chiorri,  which  have  greater  claims  to 
originality,  thdr  authors  having  been 
men  of  learning  and  original  research. 
The  Roma  e  suoi  Contomi  of  the  latter 
author  is  perhaps,  for  the  information 
it  contains,  the  best  guide  that  has 
hitherto  appeared,  but  the  general 
arrangement  is  defective. f  Robello's 
Guide  de  Home  is  one  of  the  latest,  but 
it  is  full  of  errors,  and  written  in  a 
disagreeably  pedantic  style.  Of  Piatt- 
ner's  and  Uhrlich*s  abridgment  of  the 
Beachreibutuj  we  will  Fpeak  hereafter. 
Dr.  Braun's  Hambles  throiufh  liome,X 
forming  the  first  part  of  his  book  en- 
titled Ruina  and  Museums  of  Homey  and 
translated  by  its  author  into  English, 
is  in  a  great  measure  a  r/9um€  of 
Canina's  views  on  the  ancient  monu- 
ments, arranged  aocordinff  to  localities, 
and  spread  over  five  dayr  excursions. 

The  modem  writers  on  the  topo- 
graphy, monuments,  &c.,  of  ancient 
Rome  may  be  classed  under  two  heads 
— ^the  Italians  and  the  Germans.  -  The 
latter,  of  the  school  of  Niebuhr  and 
Bunsen,  have  printed  much .  on  the 
subject,  but  in  a  spirit  of  contradiction 
to  all  arcbceologists  of  the  Italian  school 
who  preceded  them  in  the  same  branches 
of  research. 

Amongst  the  Italians  the  great  autho- 
rity of  the  present  day  is  the  late 
Commander  Canina,  the  president  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
most  eminent  among  the  Roman  archee- 
ologists    of   modern    times:    be    has 

•  Rome  Ancient  and  Modern,  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Donovan,  D.J).  4  vols.  Svo. 
Rome,  1842. 

f  Gulda  Metodica  di  Roma,  e  giiol  Contomi, 
dal  March.  G.  Mclchiorrl.  1  vol.  12mo.  Homa, 
1S56. 

X  The  Ruins  and  Museums  of  Rome,  by  Em  11 
Braon.    1  vol.  12mo.    Brunswiclc.  1864. 
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illustrated  the  ancieut  monaments  of 
the  city  in  an  admirable  manner, 
uniting  as  he  did  the  talents  and  in- 
formation of  the  antiquarian  and  scho- 
lar with  these  of  the  architect,  his 
more  immediate  profession.  Of  Ca- 
nina's  works  the  most  generally  useful 
will  be  found  his  Indicazione  Topo^ 
grafica ;  *  accompanied  by  a  large  map, 
it  forms  an  admirable  topographical 
guide  to  Rome  as  it  stood  during 
the  Imperial  period,  and  consequently 
to  most  of  the  antiquities  still  existing. 
This  work  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
views  of  the  monuments  as  they  now 
exist,  generally  in  ruins,  with  the  same 
restored  on  the  opposite  page.  A  very 
useful  complement  to  the  IndioazioM 
had  been  prepared  by  its  author  be- 
fore his  death,  and  has  been  published 
by  his  heirs,  the  Esposizwno  Topogra/ica 
di  Roma,  neile  tre  prime  Epoche,  and  in 
which  the  description  of  the  citv  during 
the  ante-Roman,  Kingly,  and  Consular 
periods  is  given,  forming,  with  the 
Indicazione,  which  may  be  considered 
its  continuation  over  the  Imperial 
period,  a  complete  topography  of  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  world.t  Per- 
sons who  wish  to  obtain  more  detailed 
descriptions  of  these  ancient  edifices  will 
do  well  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  Roma 
Antica,X  4  yoIs.  fol.,  by  the  same  author, 
which  is  accompanied  by  elaborate  en- 
grayed  plans  and  topographical  details 
of  each  edifice  and  locality.  Indeed, 
the  Roma  Antioa  niay  be  said  to  have 
superseded  all  the  works  that  pre- 
ceded it  on  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome.  Caniiia's  works  can  be  pro- 
cured at  Spithover's  Library. 

The  several  works  of  Professor  Nibby 
on  ancient  Rome  are  a  mine  of  dili- 
gent research.  His  Mure  di  Rotna  and 
Foro,  Romano  will  well  repay  a  perusal. 
All  his  laborious  researches  were  em- 

*  IndicaxioneTopograflca  di  Roma  Antico,  del 
Oommeodatore  Luigi  GEuilna.  I  vol.  8vo.  Kome, 
1860. 

t  fisposizione  Topograflca  dl  Roma  Arnica, 
nelle  tre  prime  Epuche,  Anteromana,  Keale.  e 
OoiMolare,  del  Commendatore  TAiigi  Canina. 
1  vol.  8vo.    1855.    iniblished  only  in  1858. 

t  OH  Edifl:^  di  Roma  Antica  e  sua  Campagna, 
divisa  in  due  Sezionl.  Sczione  i..  Tia  Citta,  4 
vols,  folio.  Sozlone  ii.,  La  Campagna,  2  volii. 
folio.    IU*ma,  l.'^&d-se^ 


bodied,  a  short  time  before  his  deatli, 
in  his  Roma  Antica* 

Of  works  in  the  English  language 
may  be  cited  those  of  Messrs.  Forsyth, 
Burgess,  Burton,  Sir  G.  Head,  and  Mr. 
Donovan,  already  referred  to. 

An  able  article  on  ancient  Rome 
has  been  published  in  the  2nd  vol. 
of  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  An- 
cient Geography.  It  is  written  with 
great  erudition,  fairness,  and  talent; 
and  as  it  enters  more  fully  than  our 
space  has  permitted  into  questions  of 
classical  and  topographical  criticism, 
we  can  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as 
a  valuable  archsological  supplement  to 
this  Handbook.  It  has  been  recently 
published  in  a  separate  form.t 

The  visitor  will  find  in  Professor 
Ramsay's  *  Manual  of  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties '  a  mass  of  useful  topographical, 
archseological,  and  historical  informa- 
tion seldom  to  be  met  with  in  so  con- 
cise and  clear  a  style;  it  will  form  a 
very  useful  companion  to  this  Hand- 
book, and  is  accompanied  by  woodcuts 
of  the  principal  ancient  monuments.t 

Lord  Broughton's  '  Italy '  will  afford 
some  interesting  notices  on  a  few  of  the 
monuments  of  Rome,  written  originally 
as  illustrations  to  the  4th  canto  of 
*Ghilde  Harold.'  As  such  they  possessed 
more  interest  than  they  do  now  in  1860 ; 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  author, 
in  republishing  them,  has  preferred 
abiding  by  the  dicta  of  the  older  autho- 
rities, overlooking  the  light  that  has 
been  thrown  upon  most  of  the  objects 
noticed  during  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  later  researches  of 
Canina  appear  to  have  been  almost 
unknown  to  the  noble  author. 

The  reader  will  derive  miich  instruc- 
tion, conveyed  in  a  very  elegant  style, 
from  the  perusal  of  the  late  M.  Ampere's 
work,  *  L'Histoire  Roroaine  ti  Rome,' 
founded   on   its   moiiuaieut8,§    which 

*  Nibby,  Roma  nell'  Anno  uncccxxxviii. 
Parte  1.  AnlSca.    2  vols.  8vo.    1838-39. 

t  Ancient  Rome,  by  Tbomns  IT.  Dyer.  1 
vol.  8vo.    London,  1864. 

%  A  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  by  Wm. 
Ranmiy,  M.A.,  lYofessor  In  the  University  of 
Glasgow.    1  vol.  8vo.    6th  edit.  London,  18*2. 

^  'L'FIlstoire.Romaino  k  Rome,  par  J.  .J. 
Ampere,  de  rAcademie  Fmn^aise.*  2  vola.  8vo., 
I'aiis,  1862,  extending  to  the  Jn\-asion  of  the 
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their  talented  author  had  made   for 


nj  years,  and  on  the  spot,  the  object 

of  his  researches  and  studies. 

The  principal  work  of  the  German 
school    is   the   BeschreUnmg    der    Stadt 
Som,*    commenced  in  1828  and  com- 
pleted  in  1842,  by  fiunsen,  Plattner, 
Boateil,  Gerhard,  Uhirichs,  &c^  with  a 
few  contrihutions  of  an  earlier  date  by 
Niebuhr.  It  forms  a  very  detailed  guide 
to  the  monnmeuts  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  city,  by  persons  of  learning, 
indostry,  and  research  long  resident  on 
the  spoC    The  principal  contributor  in 
the  archs<dogical  department  was  the 
late  Chevalier  fiunsen,  at  one  time  Prus- 
sian minister  in  England;  in  the  portion 
rdative  to  the  modem  city,  its  palaces, 
churches,  &c«,  Mr.  Plattner.   The  mode 
in  vhich  the  work  was  published,  at 
long  intervals  between  the  volumes,  and 
its  eonsisting  of  a  series  of  separate 
incompletely    connected    dissertations, 
render  its   perusal  unsatisfactory,  and 
detract   from   its    merit  as  a  guide; 
whilst  its  systematic  opposition  to  all 
those  who  preceded  in  the  study  of  the 
topography  and  determination  of  the 
monuments,  in  unsettling  the  mind  of 
the  visitor,  takes  away  much  of  his 
interest  in  the  sites  of  classical  anti- 
quity with  which  he  is    surrounded. 
The  plates  with  which  ike  ^BescKrei- 
htmg  is  accompanied  are  copied  from 
other  works,  and  are  too  few  for  its 
illustration.    No  part  of  the  environs  of 
Bome  are  touched  upon  in  the  Beachrei' 
bmij.    Persons  unacquainted  with  Ger- 
man will  find  a  clear  and  impartial  ac- 
count of  the  views  of  the  archseologists 
of  the  Beschreibong  in  the  article  liome 
of  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography. 

An  abridgment  f  of  the  Beschreibung 
was  published  in  a  single  volume  in 
1844  by  Plattner  and  Uhrlichs,  and 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  most 
recent  views  of  the  German  authors  on 
Rome;  it  is  in  fact  their  Handbook, 

Gtnls;  the  a  sabeequeat  voli.  embracing  to 
the  Reign  of  ConstantlDe 

•  Beactareibang  der  Stadt  Rom.  K  vols.  8vo. 
and  AtlM.    1830  to  1842. 

f  BMdnrcibuQg  Ronu  ein  Anszng  atu  der  B^ 
nbreibong  der  Suult  Rom,  von  Ernst  HUttoer 
roA  liDdwIg  dbrUchfl.    1  vuL  gvo.    ISiS. 


and  that  used  generally  by  their  coun- 
trymen. 

A  vast  number  of  works  have  ap- 
peared on  the  museums  and  galleries 
of  Rome.  As  regards  statuary,  the 
Muaeo  Pio  Ciementino  stands  unrivalled. 
Dr.  Braun,  in  the  2nd  part  of  the  work 
above  referred  to,  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  remarluible  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture,  both  in  the  public 
and  private  collections.  The  author, 
in  his^  notices,  has  perhaps  aimed  more 
at  bringing  forwani  his  own  peculiar 
views  on  ancient  art,  Uian  conveying 
to  his  reader  the  artistic  merits  and  his- 
tory of  the  objects  noticed.  Touching 
art  in  the  abstract  the  author's  views 
are  vei^  German.  Persons  interested  in 
the  architecture  of  the  more  early  Chris- 
tian edifices  of  Rome  will  find  excellent 
plans  of  all  of  them,  with  a  copious 
explanatory  text,  in  Canina's  Tempi 
Christiani;*  in  Hubsch's  'Monumens 
de  TArchitecture  Chr^tienne,'t  of  the 
Basilicas  in  particular  in  *■  Die  Basiliken 
Chris tichen  Roms,'  by  Guttensohn  and 
Knapp,  1  vol.  fol.,  with  an  explanatoi^ 
introduction  by  Bunsen  ;  and  of  many 
of  the  churches,  not  only  of  Rome,  but 
of  Southern  Italy,  in  SchulU's  *  Bau- 
denkmaler,'  4  vols.,  with  atlas,  18G3. 
Fontana's  work  on  the  Churches  of  Rome 
contains  a  number  of  good  outline  illus- 
trationsand  plans  of  the  most  remarks  ble 
Christian  edifices  in  the  modern  city 
and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  of  the 
principal  works  of  art  contained  in 
them,  accompanied  by  a  concise  expla- 
natory  text;  it  will  prove  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  Ecclesiastical  Monuments 
in  the  Capital  of  Christianity 4  A 
verv  useful  supplement  to  the  latter 
will  be  found  in  Tosi's  work  on  the 
Sepulchral  Monuments  of  the  1 5th  and 
16th  cent.,  the  best  period  of  this  de- 
partment of  art.§ 

•  Rkhercbe  niirArchltetliirs  pur  propria  dei 
Tempi  Christiuii.    1  vol.  fol.    Roma.  1846. 

f  Monmnens  de  TArcbitccture  CbreUenne 
dcpato  Conhtantin  Juaquli  Charlemagne,  par 
Henri  Hnbtjch.    1  vol  foU  Pari^l,  1866. 

t  Raooolu  delle  Migliori  Cliieoe  dl  Roma  e 
SuDurbane,  da  Giacomo  Fontana.  4  vols.  fol. 
Romo,  1853-56. 

^  Iieecrizzionl  de'  MonamentI  S<tpoIcralf  dA  xr. 


§  56.   BOOKS  0^  KOMB. 


Home. 


On  the  environs  of  Rome  the  most 
generally  useful  works  will  be  found 
to  be  Nibby*!  Viaggi^  and  especially 
his  more  recent  one,  the  Dintomi  di 
Roma*  3  vols.  8vo.,  and  Sir  William 
Gell's  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicp- 
nity,f  In  both  works  the  localities  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  with  de8crip> 
tious  of  their  present  state,  their  ancient 
remains,  &c.  In  Nibby's  work  these 
notices  are  much  more  detailed  and 
better  founded  on  personal  observation, 
whilst  there  is  greater  space  devoted  to 
the  recent  history  of  each  place,  its  more 
modem  monuments,  &c.  Both  are  ac- 
companied with  ver^-  indifiPerent  maps, 
which  have  been  entirely  superseded  by 


the  later  accurate  Austrian  and  French  although  incomplete  in  many  respects. 


surveys. 

Canina,  who  published  at  various 
times  a  series  of  notices  on  several  of 
the  more  interesting  sites  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Rome,  collected  them  together 
in  a  larffe  work,  a  short  time  before 
his  dea.th^Gli  Edifini  Antichi  dei  Con- 
tomi  di  Roma,t  which  forms  a  suite 
to  liiff  Roma  AnticOf  and  embraces  in 
its  descriptions  all  the  important  sites 
of  ancient  Latium;  those  of  Etruria, 
bordering  on  the  latter,  being  given 
in  his  Etruria  Maritima:  in  the  pre- 
sent publication  the  several  classical 
localities  are  arranged  according  to 
the  great  highways  issuing  from  the 
city,  on  or  near  which  they  are  situ- 


be  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  '  His- 
tory of  Painting  in  Italy,*  ♦  Kugler's 

*  Italian   Painting,'!  Miss  Farquhar's 

*  Dictionary  ;'  X  and  for  sculpture, 
Mr.  Perkins's  *  1  uscan  Sculptnres,'§ 
many  of  the  works  described  in  it 
being  at  Rome. 

The  best  information  on  the  mosafcs 
in  the  churches  will  be  found  in  Ciam- 
pini's  Monvimenta  Vetera,  3  vols.  fol. 
1757 ;  and  still  better,  in  the  work  now 
in  course  of  publication  by  Spithover, 
Afftsaci  dalle  Chiese  di  Roma,  with  very 
neaO  chromo-lithographic  copies  and 
d(*scriptive  notes  by  Cav.  di  Rossi. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker's  pamphlet,  On  the 
Mosaics  €f  Rome  and  Ravenna,  Loud.  1 866, 


the  sites  on  the  Alban  and  Tnsculan 
Hills,  the  Ports  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  the  line  of  coast  to  Antium; 
Preneste,  Gabii,  Tivoli,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Anio ;  the  whole  accompanied  by 
a  large  "Map,  in  6  sheets,  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  its  encircling  mountains  and 
valleys,  and  elaborate  plans  and  resto- 
rations of  all  the  ancient  monuments 
still  standing.§ 

Upon  the  fine  arts  generally  the 
most  useful  works  for  the  visitor  will 

*  Analisl  Storfco-Topografico-Antfqtiarla  delta 
Carta  de'  Dintomi  di  Iluma,  di  A.  Nihby.  3  vols. 
Svo.    Roma,  1 848*4 9. 

t  The  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity, 
with  Notes  by  Bunbury.    i  vol.  8va 

tmi  BldlOsi  AnUcbi  dei  Contorni  di  Roma, 
dal  Cora,  huigl  Canlna.  2  vols.  fol.  Roma,  1866. 

^  For  work*  on  the  catacombs  and  early 
Christian  montunents,  see  pp.  33S-a4a 


may  be  usefully  consulted. 

On  the  mediseval  history  of  Rome, 
very  little  attended  to  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  DecUne  and  FaU  by 
Gibbon,  the  reader  will  derive  much 
useful  information  on  the  princij^al 
events  of  the  period,  and  many  in- 
teresting topographical  details,  from 
Dr.  Gregorovius'  work,  6  vols,  of  which 
have  appeared,  and  embrace  to  the 
reign  of  Bonifiice  VIII. ;  when  com- 
pleted it  will  come  down  to  the  sack 
of  Rome  in  1527  by  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon  :  |]  and  from  Mr.  Dyer's  more 
recently  published  *  History.'  f  The 
work  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  on  the  Styles 
of  Building  of  Ancient  and  Medisval 


ated:   they  include   the  Via   Appia^^  4iome,**  will  prove  a  valuable  addition 


to  the  library  of  the  artistic  and  arcbseo- 
logical  visitor  to  the  Eternal  City. 

§  57.  Maps  of  Rome  and  its  Environs. — 
As  regards  the  topographical  details  and 
physical  features  of  the  country,  the  map, 

*  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Hieitory  of  Paint- 
ing in  Italy,  fh>m  the  2nd  to  the  1 6th  century. 
2  vols.  8vo.    Ijondon,  1864. 

f  Kngler,  Handbook  of  Plsintlng. 

i  IHctlonary  of  Paintere;  itaUan  Schools, 
tkllted  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  2  vols.  8va 
London. 

$  C.  M.  P^rkin-s,  Tuscan  Sculpture.  2  vols, 
royal  8vo.    London,  1863. 

II  Qeschlchle  der  Stadt  Rom  im  HUtelalier. 
Stuttgardt,  1859-1863.  An  Interesting  abstract 
of  this  work,  by  a  writer  well  acquainted  with 
the  topography  of  Itome,  has  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  (No.  229). 

^  History  of  Rome.  By  T.  Dyer.  1  vol. 
I^ndon,  1865. 

•♦  The  Archliectural  Anttqufties  of  Rome. 
By  John  Henry  Piuker,  F.S-A..,  Sec 


Rome.  §  67.  maps  op  eome  and  environs.  xli 

in  4  sheets,  published  in  1857  by  the  engraved  upon  tbem.  We  have  en- 
French  Depot  de  la  Guerre,  is  the  best;*  |  deavoured  to  give  to  our  readers  in 
and  next  to  it  that  of  the  Austrian  Go-  that  annexed  to  this  Handbook  as 
vemment,  forming  a  part  of  the  general  good  a  plan  as  possible,  founded  on 
map  of  Central  Italy,  f  The  Roman  the  most  accurate  and  recent  sur- 
Topographical  Department  {Officio  del  veys  and  on  onr  own  explorations. 
Cento)  has  published  a  map  of  the ,  and  to  place  on  it  everv  detail, 
province  in  which  Kome  is  situated,  both  as  regards  the  ancient  and 
in  9  sheets,  on  the  same  scale,  gg^,  as  !  modem  city,  which  visitors  will  re- 
the  French  map ;  but,  except  that  it  I  quire,  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessai^  to 
shows  the  different  classes  of  roads '  burthen  themselves  with  any  other, 
more  distinctly,  and  gives  the  names  Most  of  the  above  maps  have  the  prin- 
and  boundaries  of  the  larger  land- '  cipal  ancient  ediKoes  marke<l  on  them ; 
holdings,  it  is  inferior,  especially  in  but  for  those  who  wish  to  study  in 
the  topographical  details,  to  the  French  i  detail  the  topography  of  ancient  Rome 
and  Austrian  surveys.^  The  map  in  2  I  Canina's  maps  will  be  necessary  — 
sbeets,publishedby  theRomanCensoin  |one,  of  the  ancient  portion  of  the 
1839,  is  very  accurate,  but,  like  that  of  i  city,  in  15  sheets,  upon  which  all  the 
General  Molkte  in  1  and  2  sheets  (they  j  ruins,  with  the  restoration  of  the  cdi- 
may  be  procui-ed  at  Spithover's),  em-  |  fices  of  which  they  formed  a  part, 
braces  a  limited  extent  of  the  Campagna ;  j  are  marked;  and  another,  in  4,  or  the 
both  have  the  advantage  of  having  most  j  entire  city,  with  indications  of  the  mo- 
of  the  by  roads  and  the  names  of  many  dem  streets  and  of  all  the  ruins, 
of  the  farms  marked  upon  them.§  As  j  The  latter  will  serve  most  purposes 
regards  local  and  antiquarian  details,  of  the  classical  traveller.  For  port- 
Canina's  Pianta  Topografica,,in  6  sheets,  {  ability,  the  maps  of  ancient  and 
will  be  indispensable  to  the  archseolo-  <  modern  Rome,  published  by  the  Society 
gical  excursionist  Piale  has  pub-  i  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
lished  a  general  map  of  the  Envi- '  will  be  useful ;  although,  from  the 
rons  of  Rome,  in  one  sheet,  which  limited  scale  upon  which  they  are  con- 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  many  visit- ,  structed,  many  interesting  details  and 
ors.  Of  the  modem  city,  the  best  is  '  names  of  streets  are  necessarily  omitted, 
that  published  by  Cuccioni,  18,  Via!  The  only  general  work  ou  the  Physical 
Condotti,  Piimta  topografca,  in  2  large  '  Geography  and  Geology  of  Rome  and  its 
sheets,  and  a  reduction  of  the  same,  i  immediate  environs  is  Brocchi's  '  Suolo 
with  iidditions,  in  I  sheet,  the  most  con-jdi  Roma,'  1  vol  in  8vo.,  accompanied 
venient  pocket  map  for  the  traveller,  by  a  topographical  and  geological  map 
Letarouilly's  map,  m  1  sheet,  is  good,  of  the  space  within  the  walls.  The 
and  beantifnlly  engraved.  Piale's  map  I  geologist  will  find,  in  the  Museum  of 
is  also  good.  Foraari's,  published  in  !  the  Sapienza  (see  p.  302),  an  interesting 
1859,  is  the  most  recent  plan  of  Rome.  |  collection  of  rocks  and  fossil  organic  re- 
AJthough  coarsely  executed,  it  is  very  mains,  illustrative  of  Brocchi's  descrip- 
correct  in  its  details,  and  many  of  the  l  tions,  and  made  under  the  direction  of 
recent  discoveries  are  more  accurately  >  that  eminent  naturalist  The  Papal  go> 
laid  down  upon  it  than  on  Letarouilly's  I  vemment  is  now  engaged  in  having 
and  Piale*s.  It  has  a  great  advantage  '  geological  surveys  made  of  its  different 
in    the    names  of  the   streets    being  j  provinces:  those  of  the  Comarca,  Vi- 

,  terbo,  ana  Civita  Vecchia,  have  been 

*  Oarte  dc  U  purtle  Sud-Ouest  des  Ktato  de  '  nearly  completed  under  the  direction 

rEslfM.  redlg6e  an  pepdt  de  la  «^nerre.  d'aprfea   of  Professor  Ponzi ;    our    countrymen 

OotJS.TESS"MSa!rVS2r,Sf''*'"'",P~^^^     Jj^^   Fort^.  and  sfr.R. 

t  Carta  Topografica  dello  Stoto  Ptntificto  e  •  Murchison  have  published  interesting 

del  Gran  Dncato  di  Toecana.    Vienna,  1854.        '  papers  on  the  geology   of  the   Latian 

*i^  ^'"'SSto^n^i' te,  dd^oSS: '•'"'""'»  °'*^^^^^ 

BDnMTissa.  I  a«»d  some  excellent  indications  on  the 

$  See  also  at  p.  471.  ,  same  subject  will  be  found  in  Leopold 
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Ronie, 


von  Buch's  •  Letters  on  Italv '  (in  Ger- 
man), and  in  a  paper  of  me  Marquis 
Lorenzo  Pareto  on  the  district  N.  of 
Rome.  The  so-called  Geological  Sup- 
plement to  Cav.  de  Kossi*s  work  on 
the  Catacombs  is  a  misapplication 
of  the  term  in  its  generally  received 
sense.  The  most  useful  liforks  on  the 
Botany  of  the  environs  of  Rome  will 
be  the  Prodromus  FlorcB  MomaiKB,  by 
Professor  Sanguinetti,  in  4to. ;  and  on 
their  Zoology,  Prince  Charles  Bona- 
parte's Fauna  Italica, 

§  58.  Artists*  Studios, — Among  the 
characteristics  of  Modem  Rome  cap- 
able of  affording  high  interest  to  the 
intellectual  visitor,  there  are  few  that 
offer  a  greater  charm  than  the  artists' 
studios.  Travellers  in  general  are 
little  aware  of  the  interest  which  they 
are  calculated  to  afford,  and  man^  leave 
Rome  without  making  the  acquaintance 
of  a  single  artist.  In  the  case  of  English 
travellers,  in  particular,  this  neglect  is 
more  inexcusable,  as  some  of  our  couu' 
trymen  are  amongst  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  many 
of  their  finest  works  are  to  be  found 
in  the  private  galleries  of  Great  Britain. 
The  instruction  to  be  derived  in  the 
studios  of  these  gentlemen  is  afforded 
on  all  occasions  in  the  most  obliging 
manner. 

The  following  list  only  embraces 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  artists  of 
Rome,  and  more  particularly  those  of 
English  and  A  mencan  origin.  A  useful 
little  book  has  been  published  in  Eng- 
lish, •  The  Aftistical  Directory,  or  Guide 
to  the  Studios  of  the  Italian  and  Foreijn 
Painters  and  Sculptors  resident  in  Rome,* 
by  Signor  Bonfigli,  but  which  requires 
revision ;  another  is  in  preparation  at 
Spithover's  Library. 

Scfdptors. — Adatns,  John  (English), 
5a,  Via  Margutta,  formerly  one  of  the 
travelling  students  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  one  of  its  regular  exhi- 
bitors; a  very  talented  artist.  AAer- 
nuinn  (German),  93,  Piazza  dei  Capuo- 
cini ;  his  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  a  De- 
position, very  good.  /?<?/i^o«»  (Italian), 
73,  Vicolo  del  Borghetto,  out  of  the 
Via  Babuino,  near  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  fi.  sculptor  of  considerable  re- 
putation, many  of  whose  works  are  in 


England.  Bienaime  (Italian),  No.  16, 
Via  di  S.  Basilio,  one  of  the  professors 
at  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke's.  Bisetti 
(Piedmontese),  No.  45,  Vicolo  del 
Vantaggio,  a  clever  artist,  and  whose 
groups  of  Hope  and  Innocence  have 
been  justly  admired.  Cardfcell  (Eng- 
lish), No.  U,  Via  di  S.  Sebastianello» 
near  Piazza  di  S^agna;  his  Diana 
places  him  in  a  high  rank  amongst 
modem  sculptors.  Fngel  (Hunga- 
rian"),  54,  Corso,  several  of  whose 
works  are  in  England.  Epinay  (from 
the  island  of  Mauritius),  54,  Via 
Sistina,  a  very  rising  artist;  he  has 
executed  some  good  monumental  sta- 
tues in  bronze  for  his'  native  island; 
a  group  of  Hannibal  when  young  at- 
tacked by  an  eagle,  emblematical  of 
the  strife  between  Carthage  and  Rome, 
and  several  female  groups,  &c.  Folcyj, 
Miss  (American),  25,  Via  Due  Macelli. 
Giacometti  (Roman),  No.  41,  Piazza 
Barberini ;  his  groups  of  our  Saviour 
and  Judas,  and  of  Pilate  showing  . 
Christ  to  the  people,  are  very  sood. 
Haseltine  (American), No.  1 19,  Via  Mar- 
gutta. Ilosmer,  Miss  (American),  No. 
1 16,  Via  Margutta,  one  of  the  very  few 
pupils  of  our  great  sculptor  Gibson ; 
her  studio  is  a  bijou  of  arrangement 
and  decoration,  quite  unique  in  its 
kind  at  Rome  or  elsewhere,  and  is  open 
at  all  times  to  the  public,  the  talented 
artist  herselfreceivingvisttorsgenerally 
from  I  to  2  o'clock :  Miss  llosmer'smost 
remarkable  works  are  her  Sleeping  and 
Waking  Fauns,  the  group  of  Puck,  the 
colossal  statue  of  Zenobia,  her  Beatrice 
Cenci,  the  tomb  of  Miss  Falconet  in 
the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  the 
fountain  and  metal  gates  executed  for 
Lady  Alford,  and  Lord  Brown  low  ;— 
and  fmhoff  (Swiss  \  8,  Piazza  Barberini ; 
his  Atalanta  and  Rebecca  are  atlmired. 
rves  ( American \  39,  Via  Babuino; 
the  statue  of  Pandora  is  one  of  his 
best  works.  Keily  (Uoman),  74,  Via 
di  S.  Nicolo  di  Tolentino.  KClbcrg 
(German),  a  pupil  of  Thorwaldsen's, 
29,  Via  della  Purificazione,  an  artist  of 
considerable  merit.  Kopf  (German). 
Lewis,  Miss  (American),  27,  Via  della 
Frezza.  Lombardi,  a  talented  artist 
from  Brescia,  Via  Babuino,  close  to 
the  ch.  of  i  Greci ;  several  of  his  sta- 
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taes  and  groups  are  very  graceful  and 
admired.     Maodonald  (Euglish),  No.  7, 
Stalle  de'  Barberini,  out  of  the  Piazza 
Barberini:    in   addition  to  some  ima- 
ginative  works  of  very  high  order, 
Macdonald    has    obtained    more    re- 
patation  for  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
nis  busts  than  any  sculptor  in  Rome ; 
he   is   now   at    the    head    of  British 
artists  established  in  Rome.    Alexander 
Macdonrild,  son  of  the  former,  at  his 
&ther*8  studio,  a  rising  young  artist, 
who  has  already  produced  some  good 
basts.      Meyer  (German),  504,  Corso. 
Afontague  Handley  (American),  29,  30, 
Via  d^e  Lairaudare,  Piazza  dell'  Oca. 
Mozier  (American),  No.  54,  Via  Mar- 
gutta,  who  has  produced  many  graceful 
statnes,  most  of  which  are  gone  to  the 
United  States.     Rinehart  (American), 
58,  Via  Sistina,  who  occupies  the  high- 
est position  amongst  the  sculptors  from 
the  New   World.      Rinaldi    (Roman), 
No.  27,  Via  delle  Colounette,  in  Ca- 
noYa's  Studio,  of  whom  he  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  pupils;  he  is  also 
Professor  at  the  A^emy  of  St.  Luke's ; 
his  Ulysses  recognized  by  his  DojTi  in 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster's  Collec- 
tion, and  the  Joan  of  Arc,  executed  for 
King  Loois  Philippe,  are  amongst  his 
best  works.    Sogers  (American),  No. 
53b,  Via  Margutta ;  his  statue  of  Pan- 
dora is  a  jnstly  admired  piece  of  sculp- 
ture.   Hosetti  (Milanese),  No.  55,  Via 
Margutta ;    his    female   statues    and 
groups  possess  great  poetical  grace  and 
beauty;  his  Esmeralda,  so  justly  praised 
by  Victor  Hugo,  has  been  with  reason 
much  admired:  Rosetti  has  produced 
several  very  handsome  decorative  bas- 
reliefs  for  tables,  chimneys,  &c.    Sim- 
mdi  (English),  6,  Via  di  San  Nicolo  di 
Tolentino.    Spence  (English),  No.  10, 
Via  degl'  Incurabili,  oue  of  our  most 
talented    British    sculptors,   who   has 
produced  some  beautiful  works  of  late 
years— the    Highland    Mary    and   its 
peodaut  Jeanie    Deans,  the    Seasons, 
Venus  and  Cupid,  and  a  large  group  of 
the  Finding  of   Moses    amongst   the 
number.    Stebbms,  Miss  E.  (American), 
1 1  A, Via  di  S.  Basilio.   Steinhauser  (Ger- 
man),  12,  Piazza  Barberini.     Stocchi 
[Komzxi\  No.  28a,  Via  Gfsu  Maria,  out 
of  the  Via  Babuino.    Story,  W.  (Ame-i 


rican),  rauks  amongst  the  most  eminent 
foreign  sculptors  at  Rome  since  his 
production  of  ibe  statues  of  the  Sibyl 
and  Cleopatra,  which  were  so  much 
admired  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1862,  since  which  Mr.  S.  has  executed 
statues  of  Sapplio  and  Saul,  and  is  now 
engaged  on  a  monumental  one  of  E. 
Everett  for  his  native  city,  Boston: 
Mr.  Storjr's  studio  at  No.  l4,  Via  di  S. 
Nicolo  di  Tolentino,  is  only  open  to 
general  visitors  on  the  Saturdays.  Ta- 
doHni  (Italian),  from  the  Republic  of 
San  MaritiO,  No.  150a,  Via  Babuino,  a 
very  good  and  prolific  sculptor,  Tene- 
rani,  No.  40,  Via  delle  Colonette,  out 
of  the  Piazza  Barberini,  a  native  of 
Carara,  and  now  the  head  of  the  Roman 
school  of  sculpture,  uniting  the  finest 
dramatic  taste  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
nature  in  his  productions ;  his  Descent 
from  the  Cross  in  the  Torlouia  Chapel 
at  the  Lateran,  his  Wounded  Venus 
and  Pscyhe,  and  his  Angel  of  the  Re- 
surrection, are  among  the  fine  produc- 
tions of  modem  art:  Teneraui'a  last 
productions  are  his  statue  of  the  late 
Count  Rossi  in  the  Villa  Rignano 
Massimo  (p.  53),  and  the  monumental 
group  on  the  Tomb  of  Pius  VIII.  at 
St.  Peter's.  Wood^  Shakespeare,  No. 
504,  Corso.  Wood,  Waritigton,  5,  Piazza 
della  Trinita  dei  Monti.  W'oo// (Prus- 
sian), No.  131,  Via  delle  Quattro  Fon- 
tane,  of  the  school  of  Thorwaldsen. 

Painters, —Amici  (Roman),  painter  in 
water-colours  of  groups  of  peasantry, 
cattle,  &c.,  author  of  a  good  series  of 
engraved  views  of  Rome.  Benouviiie 
(French),  61,  Via  di  Babuino,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  landscape-painters, 
both  in  oils  and  water-colours,  at  Rome. 
M.  B.  receives  a  limited  number  of 
pupils  at  his  studio,  having  separate 
rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  J^en- 
yon  (English),  53,  Via  Margutta,  water- 
colours.  Brandt,  Otto  (Russian),  No. 
39,  Via  Babuino.  Bompiani  (Roman), 
7,  Vicolo  del  Vantaggio.  Bretmm,  M. 
(English),  76,  Vicolo  Borghetto,  genre 
and  portrait  painter  in  oils.  Brodsky 
(Russian),  46,Vja  di  S.  Nicolo  di  Tolen- 
tino. BulUmaim  (Swiss),  95,  Piazza  dei 
Cappuccini,  Italian  landscapes  in  oils. 
(7(ipa/^i  (Roman),  No.  14,  Ripa  di  Fiume, 
near  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  without  a 
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rival  in  Rome  as  a  portrait-painter,  | 
well  known  in  England  for  his  nume-  | 
rous  works  of  the  latter  description  | 
painted  for  our  countrymen.  Caticvari 
(Roman),  No.  110,  Piazza  Borghese, 
painter  of  portraits  in  oils  and  chalks. 
Carta,  Caoaliere  (Roman),  Professor  at 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke's  of  Histori- 
cal Painting,  No.  7,  Piazza  Barberini. 
C/tapman  (American),  105,  Via  di  Ba- 
buino,  landscape-painter,  and  author  of 
an  esteemed  work  on  the  '  Element- 
ary Principles  of  Art.*  Chierici,  33, 
Via  delle  Mercede,  a  talented  artist 
in  oils.  Coghetti  (Roman\  historical 
painter,  Palazzo  Altemps,  Piazza  di  S. 
ApoUinare ;  Coleman  (English),  No.  26, 
Via  dei  Zucchelli,  out  of  the  Via  Felice ; 
Mr.  C.  is  author  of  a  series  of  very 
spirited  etchings  of  animals  and  scen- 
ery, and  groups  of  cattle  in  the  Cam- 
paj^.  Cbn^oni  (Roman),  historical, 
chiefly  for  sacred  subjects,  No.  7,  Vi- 
colo  del  Vantaggio.  8,  Co^rodi  (Swiss), 
water-colours.  Desoulavy  (English^, 
No.  33,  Via  Margutta,  one  of  the  most 
talented  amongst  our  English  landscape 
painters.  Few  have  in  modern  times 
invested  the  ruins  and  classical  scenery 
about  Rome  with  a  greater  interest. 
Dunbar  (English),  4,  Via  in  Arcione, 
artist  in  water-colours.  Fiatz  (Geiv 
man),  a  very  talented  painter,  chiefly 
of  sacred  subjects :  his  studio,  open  to 
visitors  only  on  Saturdays,  is  at  No.  3, 
Via  di  Mario  de'  Piori.  Frey  (Swiss), 
.•57,  Via  della  Frezza,  lately  dead,  but 
his  studio  kept  open  by  his  widow 
with  several  of  his  works.  Gagliardi 
(Roman),  Palazzo  Giustiniani,  near 
the  post-office,  good  historical  painter, 
chiefly  in  fresco.  Gaglielmi,  165,  Via 
Babuino,  for  busts  and  medallions. 
Hardnuih  (Austrian),  Via  del  Bor- 
ghetto  al  Popolo,  genre  and  portraits. 
KoSlman  (Dutch),  No.  57,  Via  del 
Olmo,  near  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
one  of  the  best  copyists  in  minia- 
ture of  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters. 
Lehman  (German),  53,  Via  Margutta, 
whose  studio  is  only  open  to  visitors 
on  Saturdays  after  1  o'clock,  an  artist 
fh>m  Hamburg  of  great  talent,  as  his- 
torical, genre,  and  portrait-painter.  Mr. 
L.  is  well  known  in  England,  where 
most  of  his  works  exist,  and  as  an  ex- 


hibitor at  the  Royal  Academy;  his 
group  of  Graziola,  and  the  Cleansing 
of  a  Canal  by  Buffaloes  in  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  have  been  particularly  ad- 
mired. Mr.  L.  has  opened  a  studio  for 
ladies,  for  drawing  ftim  living  models. 
Lindermann  (German),  No.  39,  Via 
Babuino.  landscapes  in  oils  ;  author  of 
a  series  of  handsome  chromo -lithograph 
views  of  Italian  scenery.  Ma'is  ^Dutch), 
33,  Via  Margutta,  landscapes  and 
figures  in  oils  and  water-colours.  Jio- 
rianecci  (^Roman),  33,  Via  Margutta, 
copyist  in  water-colours ;  he  has  exe- 
cuted many  of  those  of  the  early  Italian 
Masters,  published  by  the  Arundel  So- 
ciety of  London.  Minardi  (Roman), 
Palazzo  Colonna,  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  draughtsmen  in  Italy,  and 
amongst  the  first  authorities  on  paint- 
ings by  the  sreat  masters.  MontakaU 
(American),  landscape-painter,  53,  Via 
Margutta.  Moore,  J.  C.  (English),  68, 
Via  Sistina,  landscape  and  water- 
colours.  MUller  (Swiss),  60,  Piazza 
Barberini,  landscapes  in  oils.  Newbofd 
(English),  156,  Via  Sta.  Pudenziana, 
landscape,  chiefly  of  scenery  about 
Rome.  Nicholls  (English),  4,  Vicolo 
dei  Greci,  landscaped.  Ovcrheck,  No. 
72,  Via  di  S.  Nicolo  di  Tolentino 
(German) ;  his  studio  is  open  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  from  2  to  4  p.m. 
to  visitors.  This  eminent  German 
was  one  of  the  first  masters  of  the 
modem  school  who  recurred  to  the 
simple  manner  of  the  early  Italian 
painters,  or,  as  it  is  now  designated,  the 
pre-Raphaelite  style.  His  subjects  are 
chiefly  of  a  religions  character,  and 
are  particularly  adapted  to  the  devo- 
tional feeling  which  characterises  the 
period  of  art  which  he  has  adopted  as 
his  model.  Pasqualoni  (Roman),  his- 
torical subjects ;  Palazzo  Giustiniani. 
Passini  (German),  water-colour  draw- 
ingsof  architectural  subjectsand  figures. 
Piatner  (German),  No.  16,  Via  di  San 
Isidoro,  for  historical  subjects,  many  of 
which  are  in  England :  Mr.  P.  is  son  of  - 
one  of  the  most  learned  contributors 
to  the  German  Beschreibung,  and  a 
very  talented  artist.  Podcsti  (Boman), 
in  great  repute  as  an  historical  and 
fresco  painter.  Poingdestre  (Enelish\ 
36,  Vicolo  dei  Greci,  a  most  talented 
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laodscape-painter  in  oils ;  his  snbjects  of 
proups  of  animals,  and  his  large  paint- 
ings of  scenery  in  the  Auenuines,  are 
onriTalled ;  none  more  so  than  his  views 
of  Norba,  of  the  mountain-region  of 
Guadagnolo^  and  of  the  marble-district 
of  Carrara.    J'oUak  (German),  tableaux 
de  genre.    PorceUi  (Roman),  historical, 
Palazzo   Yalentini,  Piazza    dei   Santi 
Apostoli.    Eiedel  (German),  No.  55a, 
Via  Margntta,  celebrated  for  the  effects 
of  lights  and  shades  in  his  paintings, 
^fctere  (English),  36,  Vicolo  dei  Greci, 
a  TCfy  clever  artist  in  water-colours. 
BomcJso  f  Austrian),  genre  and  portraits. 
No.  21,  Via  di  Porta  Pinciana.     Hopes 
(American),  No.  53,  Via  Margutta,  Ro- 
man and  Neapolitan  landscape  scenery 
in  oils.     Sanctis  (Roman),  portraits  and 
historical.  Strutt,  Aj-thar  { English),  No. 
81,  Via  della  Croce,  uppermost  floor,  a 
very  clever  painter  of  landscapes,  scen- 
ery about  Rome,  and  groups  of  Roman 
peasantry  and  cattle ;  he  has  produced 
some  large  subjects  of  the  Campagna, 
of  its  aqueducts,  and  of  the  scenery 
along  the  Via  Appia,  so  deservedly  ad- 
mired.    Mr.  S.  gives  lessons,  and  can 
be  highly  recommended  as  a  teacher 
f^H*  landscape-drawing  and  painting; 
he  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  book 
of  travels  in  Calabria.     Teitan  (Ameri- 
can), 20,  Via  di  San  Basilio.     Wieder 
(German),  93,  Via  Babuino,  genre  and 
landscapes.     Wiliiajns,  Penn/  (^English) 
No.  13,  Piazza  di  MignaueUi,  close  to 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  without  excep- 
tion the  most  eminent  painter  in  Rome 
of  scenery  and  groups  of  peasantry ; 
his  manner  is  peculiar]  v  his  own ;  his 
feeling  for  everything  that  is  beautiful 
in  nature  is  combined  with  the  most 
delicate  and  truthful  execution;    his 
views  of  scenery,  with  his  lovely  groups 
of  peasantry,  cattle,  and  flowers,  are 
unnvalled.      No    painter  in    modem 
times  has  better  succeeded  in  repre- 
senting with  accuracy  the  outline  of 
the  distant  mountains,  and  the  splendid 
^      colouring  cast  by  an  Italian  sun  over 
the  Campagna,  and  the  ruins  scattered 
over  it.     Totige,  J,  B,  (English)  29, 
Via  delle  Lavandare,  Piazza  deir  Oca, 
banting  scenes. 

Cojnpgts.'—BottiM,  9,  Ripa  di  Fiume. 
Britti^  at  the  Corsinl  Gallery.     Cbm- 


panrftf,  77,  Via  della  Croce.  CosoWiinca, 
Palazzetto  Borghese.  Miss  Chawner, 
Church,  Miss  (American),  for  copies  of 
costumes,  72,  Via  di  S.  Nicolo  di  To- 
lentmo.  Chatclain,  Awjusto,  226,  Via 
di  Ripetta.  Corazza,  8,  Via  Gregoriana. 
Cortazti,  Via  di  Babuino.  Mazzoltni, 
Palazzo  Capranica,  Piazza  di  Monte 
Citono ;  the  best  copyist  in  Rome,  and 
most  to  be  depended  on,  for  the  larger 
devotional  and  historical  subjects ;  he 
has  always  a  large  stock  of  copies  on 
hand,  visiting  the  different  Italian  gal- 
leries during  the  summer  months. 
NanneHi,  keeper  of  Sciarra  gallery  of 
paintings,  62,  Via  della  Frezza.  Pagani, 
No.  42,  Piazza  Barberini.  (See  also  at 
p.  XXV.,  §  32). 

69.  Tabie  of  Moneys,  Weights,  and 
Measures,  m  use  at  Borne,  showing  their 
English  Equivalents 

By  a  recent  decree  of  the  Papol 
Government  the  decimal  system  of 
moneys  in  use  in  Prance  and  in  oiher 
parts  of  Italy  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Pontifical  States,  the  unit  being 
the  Lira  Pontificia,  equal  in  value  and 
dimensions  to  the  French  franc;  the 
coins  being—m  gold,  of  100,  50,  20, 
10,  and  5  Ih-e ;  in  silver,  of  5,  2i,  2,  1, 
and  i  lire  j  and  in  bronze,  of  10,  6,  2^, 
and  1  centimes,  or  of  2,  1,  |,  J  soldi, 
^  Still,  the  old  Roman  coinage  con- 
tinuing in  extensive  circulation,  the 
followmg  table  of  the  principal  moneys 
will  be  useful : — 

Roman  Coins. 

Gold.  £.  i.    d. 

Scndo=10paul8*  ..   =  0  3  llf 

Doppiaof  2}  scudi  ..    ..0  9  11 

Gregorino  of  5  scodi    ..  0  19  10 

Silver, 

Scudo       0  3  11} 

Mezzo scudo 0  I   llf 

Papetto,  2  pauls 0  0  10 

Paul  =s  10  baiocchi       ..0  0    5 

Mezzo  paolo 0  0    2} 

Copper, 
1  baioccho  =  5  quattrini,  about  ^d, 

•  At  the  average  rate  of  exchange,  60  pauU 
for  a  pound  sterlbig.  bat  which  Is  constantly 
varying.  aooordlDg  to  the  rise  or  depreciatiou 
In  the  value  of  the  paper  cirruUiion  of  the 
BancaKomana,  this  depredation  haTing  reached 
30  per  cent.  In  the  last  12  months,  and  the  pre- 
mium on  silver  coinage  8  per  cent.  (Dec  18S6). 
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The  following  table  gives  the  re- 
lative values  of  the  new  and  old 
coinage: — 

Xew  Coinage.  gc,  pa. 

100  francs        =       .     .     .     le)    6 

50     „ 9     3 

20     „ 3  72 

10     „ 1   86 

5     „ 0  93 

Old  Coinage.         y„^  c.  c. 
Scudo  =  ...     6  37  5 

2  paiil  piece  or  papetto      .17  5 

1  paul 0  53  7 

i     „ 0  26  9 

Measures  of  Length. 
Koman  foot  s  Eng.  in.  \\^ 

Homan  palm    8^ 

Braccio  of  4  palms      33t\| 


Braccio,   used  in  measuring 

silk  goods     27 

Canna  of  8  palms       66^^ 

Roman  mile     ..    ..Eng.  yds.  1628 

Measures  of  Capacity. 
Barile  of  wine  . .       Eng.  galls.  12^ 

Barileofoil     12^o 

Bocale Eng.  quarts    1-^ 

Measure  for  Land. 
The  rubbio     ..  Imperial  acres    4^ 

Weights. 
Roman  pound  =  Eng.  avdp.  (within 

a  trifling  fraction)  oz.  12  (11  fjj) 
Roman  pound  used  in  weigh- 
ing gold  and  silver,  divided 
into  12  oz.  or  288  denari  = 

Eng.  Troy  grs.  5187 

Roman  ounce    432^ 

Denaro 18 


§  60.  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


A.  KiKQLT  Period. 

B.C. 

763  Foundation  of  Rome  bj  Romuliuu* 

716  Numa  PomplUos. 

673  TulhiB  HostiliuB. 

640  Ancan  MArtiun. 

616  Tarqninias  PriKQi. 

678  Servliu  Pnllius. 

634  Tarquinius  Superbufl. 

B.  Rf.pcblicah  Period. 

509  Lucius  Junius  BriituB  and  Valerius  Pub- 

licola,  Oonsuls. 
601  Institution  of  the  Dlctalorahip. 
494  Seo'ssion  of   tlie   Plebeians  to  the   Mons 

Sacer ;  institution  of  the  Tribunes. 
4S3  First  war  with  Vdi,  which  lasted  until 

B.  c.  474. 
469  War  with  the  Volsdans. 
452  Institution  of  the  Decemvirs. 
449  Second  secession  of  the  Plebeians  to  the 

Mons  Sacer. 
406  .Second  war  with  Yell. 
396  Veil  Uken  by  Camillns. 


•  The  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  is 
dlirerently  stated  by  ancient  writers;  that  given 
by  Varro,  753  years  before  the  received  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  is  generally 
adopted.  Polyblus  gives  750  Cato,  751 ;  and 
Fabius  Ilctor.  7  47.  llie  first  of  these  dates  cor- 
responds to  the  4th  year  of  the  6tb  Olympiad  of 
the  OreeK  chronology. 


390  Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls. 

343  First  war  with  the  Samnites. 

340  First  war  with  the  Ijitlns. 

336  Second  war  with  the  Samnites,  which  lasted 

until  304. 
998  Third  war  with  the  Sanmltes,  which  lasted 

until  290. 
236  Last  secession  of  the  Plebeians. 
281  Inva^don  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus. 
261  First  Punic  War,  which  lasted  until  241. 
225  War  with  the  Gauls— ehded  in  222. 
218  Second  Punic  War—lasted  until  201. 
215  War  with  the  Macedonians  and  the  Gauls. 
191  War  with  Antlochus;  his  defeat  In  190. 
187  War  with  the  Ligurians.  until  176. 
171  Third  war  with  the   MacedoDians   under 

Perseus. 
149  Third  Punic  War— lasted  until  146. 
146  Destruction  of  Carthage. 
143  Noroanline  War. 
113  War  with  the  Cimbri. 
Ill  War  with  Jngurtha— lasts  unUl  106. 
106  Birth  of  Pompey  and  of  Cicero. 
100  Birth  of  C.  Julius  Ciesar. 

90  Social  or  Marsic  War,  ends  lu  86— Sylla 
Consul. 

88  First  war  with  Mltbridates— lasts  until  84. 

86  Death  of  Cains  Marios. 

82  Sylla  appofaitcd  DicUtor;  dies  in  87. 

74  Second  or  Great  War  with  Mithrfdatee- 
lasts  until  63.  in  the  Consulate  of  Cloero. 

65  Catiline's  first  cons|dracy ;  second  hi  63 ; 
death  in  62. 
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63  Birth  of  Aufriifltis. 

—  tlrst  Triumvirate  (Julias  Caesar,  Pompey, 

and  Crassufl). 
59  Jaliiu  CsMAT  Consul. 
5S  Ccriuir's  Campaigns  in  Gaul -the  last  in  50. 
49  C!\il  War  between  Ciesar  and  Pompry. 
49  Julius  Qnar  Dictator. 
4!i  Battle  of  Fharsalia. 
44  A<«assiDation  of  Julius  Gesar,  aged  66. 
4a  Second  Triomvirate  (Octavian,  Antunj,  and 

Lepidus) ;  death  of  Cicero. 
42  Battle  of  Phillppi. 
31  Battle  of  AcUum. 
»)  D^tb  of  Mark  Antonv. 
21  Octavian  proclaimed  Ivmperor,  as  Augustas, 

being  then  Consul  for  the  seventh  time 

with  M.  Agrippa. 


to  reiga. 


A.I). 

276  Florianus. 

276  r»r.jbua  (M.  Aureltns). 

28?  Cams  (M.  Aurelius),  Cailnus,  and  Numeri- 

anus. 
284  Diocletianus  (C.  Valerius),  Maximfanus. 

305  Constantias  (Fl.  Vaicrius). 
Galerius. 

306  Constantinus    (Fl.    Valerius)    the    Great, 

Mnximinus  II.,  Maxentius*  Maximianus. 
337  Constantinus  IL 
Constaiitius  IL 
Constans. 

360  Julian  the  Apostate  (Flavins  Clarus). 
363  Jovlnnus  (Flaviu!'). 

361  Valentlnian  I.  (Valens). 


Taof*  of  C.  Imperial  Pektod. 

27  Aujpistiis,  Pontifes  Maximus  in  B.C.  12. 
SL36. 

A.D. 

u  Birth  of  onr  Saviour,  according  to  the 
common  era,  or  more  probably  3  years 
earlier,  that  of  the  death  of  Herod,  a.tjjc. 
750,  in  the  Conimlute  of  Cornelius  Lentulus 
and  Valerias  Messalinua. 

14  Tiberina. 

37  Qslfgula. 

41  Claadiaa. 

5i  Nero. 

69  GaXba  (ServUins  Sulpicius). 

69  Otfao. 

69  VitelUoa. 

70  Vespaslanna  (Flavins). 

70  Titus  (Havius  Vesposianus). 

81  Domitiaims  (Titus). 

96  Nerva. 

94  TnOanns  (Marcus  Ulpios). 
114  HadrUiius  (Tru^anus). 
138  Anuminus  (I'iius  iEliu«). 
161  Marcus  Aurpliua,  Antoninus  and   Lucius 

Verus. 
14-^  Commodus  (L.  ifClins  Anrelius). 
19-1  Pertinax  (P.  Helvius). 
193  EKdios  Julianus. 
193  Peacennius  Niger. 
193  Septimius  Si^verus  ClAicius). 
311  C;iracaUa  (>f.  Aurelias  Antoninus). 
217  Macrinus. 

21 S  Elagsbalus  (Marcus  Aurellus). 
222  Alexander  Seveius  (M.  Aurelias). 
335  Maxlminns  (Pius). 
23S  Gordianus  I.  and  II. 
238  Pupienus  (Maximus). 

D.  Coeliui  Albinus. 
233  Gordianus  III. 
244  Pbtlippns. 
249  Dedua  (C.  Messius  Qiiinttis  Tn^anus). 

Gatlns  (C.  Vibtus  Trobonianus). 
332  Volusianus  i&Dilianus. 
353  Valeriaaus  (P.  Lfcinins). 

GalUeims  (P.  Llcinius> 
261  QaUienuSk  Macrianus,  Valens,  Calpurnlus 

Piso,  Aareolus,  Odenathus. 
368  (TUudioa  (Gothicos). 
270  Aurellanns  (L.  Domitlus). 
275  Tadtus  (M.  CLmdius). 


DIVISION  OF  THK  EMPIRE. 

Wbsterk. 

364  Valentinianns  and  Oratianns. 

375  Gratlanns  and  Valentinianns  IL 

3^3  Valentinianns  II. 
.  393  Honorius. 
I  '425  Valentiniairas  III. 
;  455  Petronius  Maximus. 

455  Avitus  (Flavius  Coeclllns). 
I  457  Maijoranns  (Julius). 
'  461  Severus  (LibiiiB). 

467  Anthemius  (Procopius), 

472  OlyWus  (AniciHS). 

47:i  Glycerins  (Fiavius). 

474  Nepos  (Julius). 

476  Romulus  Augustnlns. 

Fall  of  the  Western  Kmpire. 

Eastebn. 

364  Valens. 

379  TheodoKius  the  Great. 

3^3  Arcadius. 

395  Arcadius. 

408  Theodoidus  IL 

460  Pulcherla  and  Mardanus. 
'■  457  I^  I.  (Flavins). 
I  474  lieo  IL 
.  474  Z»no. 
I  491  AnastfUBlus  L 

518  Justinus  1. 
I  527  Justinian  (times  of  Belsariua  and  Narscs) 

666  Justinus  IL 
i  578  Tiberius  IL 
I  5S2  Mauritius. 
I  602  Phocas. 
!  610  Heracllus. 

611  Heracllus,  Constantinus,  and  Heracleonas 

641  Constans  IL 

668  Constantinus  IL 

685  Justbilanus  II. 

711  Pliilippns  Bardanes. 

713  Anastasiusli. 

716  TheodosiusIlL 

718  lieoIL  (Isauriensls). 

741  Constantinus  IV.  (Copronymus). 

775  I^eo  IV. 

780  Constantinus  V.  ^ 

797  Irene.  gitized  by  V^OOy  Lc 

802  Nioepborus.  ^ 
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LIST  OF  80MF5  OF  THE  MOST  CELE- 
BRATED MEN  IN  ROMAN  HISTORY. 
—Historians  (h)  ;  Poets  (p) ;  Generals  (o) ; 
Orators  (o) ;  SUtesmen  (s).* 

Agrippa.  Marcus  Vipssnius  (o)     .  B^.  63-12 
Ammfunus  MarceUinus  (n)       fl.  about  a.d.  380 

BelisariusOO a.d.  606-663 

Oamlllua(G) B^.36t 

Casidodorus  (h) a.d.  468 

Cafo  the  Censor  (a) B.a  234-189 

CatoofUtlca(8) ».a  95-46 

Catullus  (p) B/:.  87-67 

Cicero  (0,8) bxM06-43 

Claudian(p)         fl.A.D.  38U 

Diodonis  Siculus  (q)       ....  fl.  a.d.  8 

Dion  Casaius  (h) a  J>.  165-220 

Enniu8(p) fl.BjC.  230 

Eutn>p!u8  (h) fl.  A.D.  61  I 

GelUus  Aulus  (u) aj).  117-180  I 

Oiucchus  Sempnmius  (6)      .      fl.  about  B.c.  163  | 

Gracchus  Tiberius  (9)    .     .     .     .  b.c.  164 

Hannibal  (o) b.c.  247-163 

Horace  (p) b.o.  65-9 

Hortenslus  (o) axj.  104-50 

Jugurtha  (g) b.o.  104 

JuUus  Caesar  (ti,  H,  8)     ....  b.0.  100-44 

Juvenal  (p) about  a.d.  80 

LepiduB,  M.  £mUiua,  Triumvir  (s)  fl.  b.c.  42 

Maoer  (h) b/2.  110-66 

Marie-Antony  (G) b.c.  83-30 

Marius,Caius(o) b.o.  167-86 

Martial  (p) a  j>.  43-104 

Mithridates  the  Great  (o)    .     .     .  b.c.  131-62 

Narse8(G) aj>.  478-667 

Ovid  (P) BXJ.  43  to  A.D.  18 

Per8lus(p) A.D.  34-62 

PlautusQp) fl.  about  Aj>.  184 

Plutarch  (fi) fl.  about  a.d.  85 

Pliny  the  Elder  (h,  g)    .     .     .     .      aj>.  23-79 

Pliny  the  Younger fl.  aj>.  88 

Pollio,  Asinius  (ii)    .     .     .     .  b.c.  76  to  a.d.  4 
Pompey  the  Great  (a.  8).     .     .     .     B.a  106-48 

PolybiU8(H) BjO.  204-132 

ProoopiU8(a) a  J>.  495-565 

Propertius  (p) b.c.  62-10 

I'yrrhU8(a) b.c.  318-272 

Quintilian  (H) aj>.  40-90 

Regulus,  Atilius  (o)  .  "   


SalTust  (II) 

Sclpio  Africanus  (n)  .     . 

Scipio  Africanns  Minor  (o) 


fl.  about  B.C.  265 

B.O.  86-34 

B.C.  219-185 

B.a  186-129 

Scipio  AaladcuB (a)   .    \'  .     .     .  Bjc190 

Seneca  (h) b  c.  61  to  aj>.  46 

Sidonius  Apolliuaris a.d.  431-484 

StaUtts(p) AD.  61-96 

StiUcfao(G) A.D.395 

Suetonius  (n) aj).  70 

Sulla  (G  8) BX).  138-78 

Tacitus  (M) A.D.  61-113 

Terence  (p) bx;.  196 

Tilmlius  (p)' bx;.  64-13 

Valerius  Maxfmus  (II)  ....  aj>.  16 

Varro^Terentlus  (h)       ....  rtJd,  116-28 

Yelleius  Paterculus  (h)       .    .b.c.  19  to  a.d.  13 

Virgil  (p) BX5.  70-19 

•  When  the  years  of  the  btrth  and  death  of 
the  individual  are  known  with  tolerable  accuracy 
they  have  been  inserted,  otberwise  the  period 
when  tliey  flourished. 


BISHOPS  AND  POPES  OF  ROME. 
Ymnot 

tbdr 
AocxMioa.  OouDtry. 

A.D. 

42  St.  Peter. 

66  St.  Linus  of  Volterra. 

67  St.  Clement,  Rome. 

78  St.  Anacletus,  Athens. 
100  St  Evaristus,  Betlilehem. 
109  St.  Alexander  I.,  Rome. 
119  Su  Siztua  I.,  Rome. 
127  St  Tele»phorus,  Greece. 
139  St.  HiginuR,  Athens. 
142  St.  Pius,  Aquil^a. 
157  St.  Anicetus.  Syria. 
168  St.  Soter,  Fondi. 
177  St  Eleutherius,  Nicopolis. 
193  St  Victor  I.,  Africa. 
202  St  Zepfayrinus,  Rome. 
219  St  Calixtus  I..  Rome. 
223  St  Urban  I,  Rome. 
230  St  Pontianus,  Rome. 

235  St.  Anterus,  Greece. 

236  St.  Fabian,  Rom& 
851  St  Cornelius,  Rome. 

253  Novation  {Antipope),  Rome. 

252  St  Lucius,  Lucca. 

253  St  Stephen  I.,  Rome. 
257  St  Slxtus  II.,  Athens. 
259  St  Diunysius,  Greece. 
269  St  Felix  I.,  Rome. 

275  St  Euiichianus,  Tuscany. 
2*"^  St  Cains,  Salona. 
296  St.  MarceUinus,  Rome. 
308  St  Marcellns,  Rome. 

310  St  Eusebius,  Greece. 

311  St.  Melchiades,  Africa. 
314  St  Sylvester,  Rome. 

336  St  Mark  I.,  Rome. 

337  St.  Julius  L,  Rome. 
352  St  Liberius,  Rome. 

356  Fdix  II.  CAntipnpe),  Rome. 
366  St  Damasus  I.,  Spain. 
384  St  Sbiclus,  Rome. 
397  St  Anastaslns  L,  Rome. 
401  St  Innocent  I.,  Albano. 

417  St  Zoeimus,  Greece. 

418  St  Boniface  I.,  Rome. 

420  Bulaliug  (^Antipope),  Rome. 

422  St  Oslestin  I.,  Rome. 

432  St  Sixtus  III.,  Rome. 

440  St  Leo  I.  (the  Great),  Tuscany. 

461  St  Hilary,  Siirdinla. 

467  St  Slmpllclus,  TivolL 

482  St  Felix  II.  (called  III.),  Rome. 

492  St  Gelasius,  AfHea. 

496  St  Anastasiiu  IL,  Rome. 

498  St  Symmachns.  Sardinia. 

514  Txuarentiut  {AnHpope),  Rome. 

514  St  Uormisdas,  FYoslnone. 

523  John  I.,  Tuscany. 

526  St  Felix  IV.,  Benevento. 

630  Boniface  IL,  Rome. 

630  Diotcuroi  {Antipope\  Rome. 

632  John  II.,  Rome. 

635  St  Agapetus  I.,  Rome. 

639  St  Silverius,  Frosinone. 

638  Vigilius,  Rome. 

555  Pelagius  L,  Rome.     ^^^T^ 

660  St  John  HI.,  Rome.   ^OQ  LL 

674  St  Benedict  L,  Rome. 
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to  Riga.  CowBtry. 

A.I>. 

ST8  St.  Pelaghis  II.,  Rome. 

S90  St.  Gregory  I.  (the  Great),  Rome. 

«0«  Sebiniums,  Bleda  or  Yolterra. 

607  BoiiiliM«  lU.,  Rome 

eod  Buniface  IV.,  Valera  in  the  Abnuzl. 

CIS  Deodottu  L,  Rome. 

C19  Boniface  Y..  Napicai 

635  Uoaortns  L.  IpYosinone. 

MO  SerefiDOs^  Rome. 

640  John  IV.,  Zara  in  Dahnatia. 

642  Thculore  L,  Jenualem. 

•49  St.  Martin  L,  TodL 

664  Eogenliii  L,  Rome. 

657  Yitallan,  SefcnL 

673  AdeodalQi,  Rome. 

•75  DomnuB  L,  Rome. 

678  Agatho^  ReflSk)  in  Calabria»  Sicily. 

•aa  St.  Leo  11,  Sicily. 

6H4  Benedict  lU  Rome. 

•85  John  V,  Antioch. 

•86  Peter  {Antipapt),  Rome. 

6M  J%e«tdere  (idiKjMpe),  Rome. 

ft«i7  OoDOQ,  Thrace. 

•90  PaadMl  (jMl^pap«>. 

687  Serglna  I.,  AnUoch. 

701  John  VI.,  Greece. 

706  John  VIL,  Greece. 

70S  Staintei,  Syria. 

708  Ooogtantinaa,  Syria. 

7 15  Gregory  IL,  Rome. 

T31  Gregory  III.,  Syria. 

741  Zadiariafl,  Sanarainok  Magna  Grecia. 

752  Stephen  IL  or  UL,  Rome. 

753  Stephen  IIP,  Rome. 
757  PlmlL,  Rome. 

T68  TkwfkOacUf  iAmtipopt), 

764  r(aaaecmMie//.(Ant»fwpe),NepL 

769  PkiUp  (^fitwope),  Rone. 

768  Stephen  IV..  R^o. 

772  Adrian  I.  (Golonna),  Rome. 

795  SL  Leo  IIL,  Rome. 

816  Stephen  V.,  Rome. 

817  PiMchal  I.,  Rome. 
824  Kugeuiua  IL,  Romei 

836  ZimxmiuM  {AnHpopi),  Rome. 

837  Valentinaa,  Rome. 
837  Orcgoiy  IV,  Rome. 

844  Serena  IL,  Rome. 

845  Leo  IT.,  Rome. 

{FabU  of  Pope  Jocen.) 

857  St.  Benedict  HI,  Rome. 

858  jMctojiof  iAiU^pupe\  Rome. 
858  Nicholas  L,  Rome. 

867  Adrian  U,  Rome. 
872  John  VIIL,  Rome. 
882  Martin  IL,  Galleae. 

884  Adrian  HI,  Rome. 

885  Stephen  VL,  Rome. 
891  FonnoaoB,  Gorrica. 

891  SergmM  III,  {Jntipope). 
896  Bonl&ce  VL,  Twcany. 

896  Stephen  ViI,Rom& 

897  Bomanna  L,  Galleae. 
897  Theodore  U,  Rome. 
S98  John  IX,  TiToli. 
909  Benedict  IV,  Rome. 
903  Leo  V,  Ardea. 

903  Christopher.  Rome. 


Bea*B 


Cvaauj. 
AJ>. 

904  SerstuB  IIL,  Rome. 
911  Aoastadus  IIL,  Ron 
913  Landonliu^  Sabina. 
913  J<^  X,  Ravenna. 

928  Leo  VL,  Borne. 

929  Stephen  VU,  Rome. 
931  John  XI,  Rome. 
936  Leo  VIL,  Tuoculom. 
939  Stephen  VUI,  Germany. 
943  Martin  III,  Rome. 

946  Agapetns  II,  Rome. 

966  John  XIL  (Octavlaniia)^  Tnacnlwn. 

964  Leo  (Antipope\  Rome. 

964  Benedict  K,  Rome. 

965  John  XIIL,  NamL 
972  Benedict  VI,  Rome. 
974  Domnns  IL,  Rome, 
976  Benedict  VIL,  Rome. 

980  Boniface  VII,  (/YtnwoneX  Antipope. 

883  John  XIV,  FHvla. 

986  John  XV,  Rome. 

996  Gregory  V.  (Bruno),  Saxony. 

998  John  XVII.  {AnHpope). 

999  Sylvester  IL  (Gerbert),  Anvergne. 
1003  John  XVI,  Rome. 

1003  John  X  VIL,  Rome. 
1009  Sergios  IV,  Rome. 
1031  Benedict  Vill,  Tusculum. 
1024  John  XVIII,  Tuacnlum. 
1033  Benedict  IX,  Tuacalnm. 
1044  SyVoeeio'  III.  {Antipope). 

1046  Gregory  VI,  Rome. 

1047  Clement  IL  (SuidgerY  Saxony. 

1048  Damasos  II,  Boppa,  Bavaria. 

1049  St.  Leo  IX,  Brunob  Alsace. 

1056  Victor  II,  Gebbard,  Bavarian  Tyrol 

1067  Stephen  X,  Lorraine. 

1068  Batedict  X.  {AaiUipope\  Rome. 

1058  Nicholas  II.  (Gberaidus),  Bnrgondy. 

1061  Alexander  IL  (Radagio),  Milan. 

1061  Honoriu»  IL  (CculaJOM«  qf  Parma),  Aatti- 

pope. 
1073  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand,  or  Aldrobrand- 

escfai),  Soana  in  Tuscany. 
1080  Clement  IL  {Guibert  qf  Muoenna\  Anti- 

1086  Victor  IIL  (Epifani),  Beneventiun. 

1088  Urban  U ,  Rheims. 

1009  Plucfaal  IL,Bieda. 

1100  AlbeH  (Antipope),  Atella. 

1102  3V(Kioric  (^mtipope),  Rome. 

1102  SyhesUr  IIL  (AnUpope),  Rome. 

1118  Gelasias  II.  (Giov.  Caeuni),  Gaeta. 

1118  Gregory  VIII.  (Jnttpoipe),  Spain. 

1119  CalUtns  IL,  Borgondy. 
1124  Uonorins  IL,  Bologna. 

1124  ThMbald(:'B€ocadiPenn'*),A!ia%pope, 
1130  Innocent  IL  (Papareschl),  Rome, 
liao  AmacUlui  IL  {Antipope). 
1138  ViUor  IV.  {Antipope). 

1143  Celestin  II,  atd  dl  GmIbUo. 

1144  Lucius  II,  Bologna. 

1145  Eugenius  lU.  (Aganelli),  Piw. 
1150  Anastasins  IV.,  Rome. 

1154  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare),  Lang- 
ley,  England. 

1169  Alexander  UL  (BandineUi)^  Siena. 

1159  VicUfr  IV,  {Cardiaal  Oetavioii).  Antipope, 
Rome. 
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%a  Nigm.  Countrf . 

A.D. 

ll«4  Patdkal  III.  {AnHfopt\  Cremona. 

1169  CoUaeUa  III.  (Anlipope),  HtingAij. 

]  178  hmocaU  III.  {Antipope),  Borne. 

1181  Ludas  IIL,  Luoca. 

1185  Urban  lil.  (CrivelU).  Milan. 

1187  Gregory  VIII.  (di  Mom).  Beneveutum. 

11 87  Clement  III.  ^lariX  Rome. 

1191  Oclcfttin  III.  (Or^O,  Borne. 

1198  Innocent  III.  (Oontn,  AnagnL 

1316  HonorlusJII.  ^veiliX  Rome. 

1327  Givgury  IX.  (Conti),  AnagnL 

1241  CelcnUn  IV.  (Castiglioni).  Milan. 

1243  Innocent  IV.  (FlescbiX  Genoa. 

1254  Alexander  IV.  (Contll  AnagnL 

1261  Urt»n  IV..  IVoyea. 

1261  Clement  IV.  (FoucauldX  Narboime. 

1271  Gregory  X.  (Viacoiiti),  Jnaceiiao. 

1276  Innocent  V.,  MouUere,  Savoy. 

1276  Adrian  V.  (Flencbl),  Genoa. 

1276  John  XIX.  or  XX.  or  XXI..  Lisbon. 

1277  Nicfaolaa  HI.  (Or>ini),  Rome. 
1281  Martin  IV.,  Uiompngne. 
1285  Honorius  IV.  (Savellf),  R(»me. 
1287  Nicbolaa  IV.  (Masd),  AscoU. 

1292  Oelestin  V.  (Pietro  da  Morronel  Moleae. 

Naples. 
1 294  Boniface  Vill.  (Benedetto  Caetani),  AnagnL 
1303  Benedict  XL  (Boccasini).  Treviao. 
1305  Clement  V.  (de  Couth).  Bordeaux. 
1316  John  XXIL  (Jacques  d  thise),  Cahnre. 
1334  NichoUx*  V.  (Antipope  at  Rome),  RteiL 
1334  Benedict  XII.  (Jacques  Foamier),  Foix. 
1342  Qement  VL  (Pierre  Roger  de  Beaufort), 

Limoges. 
1352  Innocent  VL  (Ktietine  Aubcrt),  Limoges. 
1362  Urban  V.(Giiillaumede  Grimoartf),  Mende. 
1370  Gregory  XI.  (Roger  de  Beaufort),  Limoges. 
1378  Urban  VL  (Bariolommeo  Prignani).  Naples. 
1387  Clement  VII.  {Rabat  of  Geneva),  Antipope 

at  Avignmi. 
1389  Boniface  IX.  (IMetro  Tomacelli),  Naples. 
1394  Benedict  XIII.  (Peclro  de  Lttna,  a  Spmiard), 

Antipope  at  Aviffw/n. 
1404  Innocent   VII.    (Goemuto   de'   MiUoraii> 

Sulmona. 
1406  Gregory  XII.  (Angelo  Correr),  Venice. 

1409  Alexander    V.     (Pfelrua     MiyUrgyriusX 

Candia.  ^     ^       7. 

1410  John  XXIIL  (Bnldassare  Cos!*a),  Naples. 
1417  MarUn  V.  (Oddone  Colonna).  Rome. 

1424   Clement  VIII.  (u  Spaniara),  Antipifpe  at 

Avignon. 
1431  Eugenius    IV.    (Gabriele     Oondolmferi\ 

Venice. 
1439  I^ix  V.  (Antipope).    [End  of  the  Wettcro 

Schism.] 
1447  Nicholas  V.   CTommaso    Parentuoelli^   or 

TomaMso  dl  Surxuna),  Sarzana. 
1455  Calixtus  lil.  (Alfonso  Borgia),  Vnlenda. 
1458  Pius    II.   (iEnew    Sylvius    Pkrcolomini)^ 

lirnza. 
1464  Paul  II.  (Pietro  Barbo),  Venice; 
1471  Sixtus  IV.  (FVancesco  della  ROTere),  Sa^ 


to  yolgD.  Comniry. 

A.D. 

H84  Innocent  VIIL  (Gio-Battista  Obo).  Genoa. 

1492  Alexander  VL  (Roderigo  Lenzoli  Boigla), 

Spain. 
1503  Pius  IIL  (Antonio  Todeschini  Piooolominl). 

SiensL 
1503  Julius  IL  (Gluliono  della  Rovere),  SaTona. 
1513  Leo  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici),  Florence. 

1522  Adrian  VL  (Adrian  Florent).  UtrechL 

1523  Clement  VII.  (Giuliode'  MedidX  Florence. 
1534  Paul  IIL  (Aleaaandro  Famese).  Rome. 
1560  Julius  IIL  (Gio  Maria  Ciocchi  del  MonteX 

Monte  San  Saviuoi 

1555  Marcellus  II.  (Maroello  Gervinl)^  Monle- 
puldano. 

1555  Paul  IV.  (Gio  lietroOaralfoX  Naples. 

1559  Pius  IV.  (Giovon-Angelo  de'  McdldX 
Milan. 

1566  SL  Hus  V.  (Michele  GbisUeriX  near  Alex- 
andria. 

1572  Gregoiy  XIII.  (Ugo  BuonoompagDiX  Bo- 
logna. 

1585  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  PeretUX  of  Monlalto. 
bom  at  Gnittamare. 

1590  Urban  VII.  (Gio-BaiUata  CastagnoX  Rome. 

1590  Gregory  XIV.  (Kioolo  Sih>ndatiX  Cremona. 

1591  Innocent  IX.  (Glov.  Antonio  fVuxhineltiX 

Bologna. 

1592  aemeiit  VIIL  (IppoHto  AldobrandlniX  of 

a  Florentine  raroily,  but  bom  ai  Fano. 

1605  Leo  XL  (Alessandro  Ottavtano  <le'  MedidX 
Florence. 

1605  Paul  V.  (Camillo  BorgheeeX  Rome. 

1621  Gregory  XV.  (Alessandro  LudorisIX  Bo- 
logna. 

1623  Urban  VIII.  (Matteo  BarberinI),  Florenco. 

1644  Innocent  X.  (Gi<«-BAtll8ia  PamfiUX  Rome. 

1655  Alexander  VI  I.  (Kabio  Chlgi).  Siena. 

1667  (Element  IX.  ((iinlio  RcaplgllosIX  Pi8to>a. 

1670  Clement  X.  (<;io.&ittista  AlUerlX  Rome. 

1676  Innocent  XI  ( Benedetto OdeacakiiiXComo. 

1689  Alexander  VIII.  (Pictro  OttobontX  Venice. 

1691  Innocent  X 11.  (An'onloPignatelUX  Naples. 

1700  Clement  XI.  (Gio.  Franoesoo  Alboni).  Ur- 
bino. 

1 72 1  Innocent  XIII.  (Michelangelo  Conti),  Rome. 

IT24  Benedict  XI 11.  (Pielro  Francesco  OrsinIX 
Rome. 

1730  Clement  XIL  (Ty)renxo  CondniX  Florence. 

1740  Benedict  XIV.  (Pru^pero  LambertiniX  Bo- 
logna. 

1758  Clement  XI 1 1.  (Carlo  RezzonicoX  Venice. 

1769  Clement  XIV.  (1^»renzo  Franeesre  Gai>* 
ganelHX  Skitt'  Arcangelo.  near  Rlmfni. 

1775  Pius  VI.  (Anp>lo  Brasc^iX  Gesena. 

1800  Pins  VI 1.  (Gregorio  fiamabe  Chiaramont^, 
Cesena. 

1823  I>eo  XII.  (AnnJltoTe  della  GengaX  Spoleto. 

1629  PtU!«  VIIL  (Francesco X»vltre  CaatlgUone), 
Cingoli. 

1831  Gregory  XVI.  (M  i«ro  CappellarIX  BeBuno. 

1846  Pirs  lX.Oii«v.inni  Maria  Mastai-Ferretli)^ 
biirnai  Sinknilia.  May  13, 1792;  created 
Oii-diB <l  iWmber  23, 1839;  elected I*^pe 
June  1«»  1816. 
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§  61.  STRANGER'S  DIARY  IN  ROME. 


OALLEBiES.  LuDovisi,  Tharsdaj,  1 3  to  4  oVlock, 

when  the  famiij  does  not  reside  there ; 

Barberini,  every  day,  I  to  4  o'clock ;  ^  permission  to  be  obtained  by  addressing 

except  Thursday,  2  to  4.  I  a  written  application  to  Prince  Piom- 

BoBGHBSE,  pictures  in  the  Palace, '  bino,  Piazza  Colonna. 
crery  day,  except  Saturday,  10  to  3  j      Medici  Gardens,  every  day.    En- 
oVlock;  the  Casino  in  the  Villa  Boiv' trance    through    the    Palace    of  the 
chese,   containing  the  sculptures,  on  '  Acaddmie  de  France. 
Satnrday  only,  2  to  4.  Pamfili,  for  riding  and  driving, 

Capitol,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock. .  on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 
Coix>NNA,  everyday,  12  to  3  o'clock.  I      Torlonia,    Wednesdays,    1    to    3 
CoRSiNi,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock.  ^  o'clock  ;    permission    at  Prince  Tor- 
DoRiA,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10  to  ,  Ionia's,  Via  del  Fomari. 

2  o'clock.  I     Orti    FARNEfHANi,    Thursday,    on 
The  Farnesina,  every  Sunday,  12  j  writing  name  at  entrance.     Excava- 
te 3  o'clock.                                           j  tions  on  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  the 

Lateban  Museum,  every  day,  10  to   C»sars. 

3  o*clock.  I  

Montr  di  Pietj^,  Thursday,  10  to  j 

3  o'clock.  I 

RosncLiofli    Casiko,    Wednesdays 
and  Satordays,  9  to  3  o'clock. 

SdARRA,  Saturday,  10  to  3  o'clock. 

St.  Luca,  everv  day,  10  to  3  o'clock. 

Spada,  every  day,  10  to  4  o'clock 


The  custodi  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving a  gratuity,  except  at  the 
Capitol  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
ft-om  12  to  3  o'clock,  and  at  the  Vati- 
can on  Monday  fV^om  12  to  3  o'clock, 


Vatxcah,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock,  |  when  these  galleries  are  open  to  the 
open  to  the  public  on  Monday  at  12  general  public, 
(die  pictures  and  the  Etruscan  Museum  i  Permissions  for  the  Catacombs— ex- 
are  not  to  be  seen  on  Mondays).  cept  those  of  St  Sebastian,  which  are 
KiRCHERiAN  Museum  at  the  Collegio  i  always  open— are  obtained  at  the  Car- 
Bomano,  every  Sunday,  10  to  lU  I  dinal-Vicar's  offices,  No.  70,  Via  della 
o'clock ;  gentlemen  only  are  admitted. ,  Scrofh  ;   those  for  the  Dome  of  St. 

!  Peter's,  the  Vatican  Gardens,  the  Mosaic 
i  Manufactory,  and  the  Quirinal  Palace, 
viTXAS.  from  the  authorities,  through  the  di- 

plomatic missions  and  consulates.    The 
Alrani,  Tuesday,  12  to  4  o'clock ; '  Crypt    of   St  Peter's    is    shown    to 
permission  required  from  Don  Vin- :  gentlemen   without    an   order  before 
cenzo  Colonna,  Piazza  del  Gesii.  !  1 1  a.m.  ;  for  ladies  a  spMBcial  permis- 

BoRGHESB,  the  grounds,  every  day,  \  sion  is  required,  which  is  easil;^  ob- 
except  Monday,  aiter  12  o'clock;  the  tained  from  the  Cardinal  Datano  on 
Museum  of  Sculpture  at  the  Villa  Bor-  I  paying  a  small  fee  through  a  banker, 
ghese,  only  on  Saturday,  2  to  4  o'clock,   or  at  Spithover's  Library. 
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§  62.  A  LIST   OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CHURCH  FESTIVALS  AND 
CEREMONIES  AT  ROME,  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER.* 


January, 

I.  Feast  of  the  Cibcumgibion. — 
Hiffh  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  at  10  a.m.  (p.  114);  high 
mass  at  the  churches  of  II  Oesu  and 
San  Andrea  della  Yalle,  the  latter  fol- 
lowed bj  a  sermon  and  Te  Deum. 

6.  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. — High 
mass  at  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  High  mass 
according  to  the  Greek  rite  at  11  in 
the  church  of  St  Anastasius,  in  the 
Via  di  Babuino.  Masses  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Propaganda  according  to  the 
Oriental  rituals. 

17.  Feast  of  St.  Antony  the  Ab- 
bot, in  the  ch.  near  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore :  Benediction  of  the  Animals  (p. 
U3). 

18.  Feast  of  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter  {CaMra  di  8,  Pic«ro).--High 
mass  in  the  basilica  of  the  Vatican,  by 
the  Card.  Arch-Priest  in  the  presence  of 
the  Pope.  Feast  of  Sta.  Prisca,  on  the 
Arentiue,  a  ch.  seldom  open. 

20.  Feast  of  S.  PABiANtrs  and  S.  Se- 
BAemAN,  at  the  basilica  of  the  latter  on 
the  Via  Appia. 

21.  Feast  of  S.  Agnes,  at  Sant'  Ag- 
nese,  in  Piazza  Navona,  when  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  is  open  (p^  137),  and 
especially  at  Sant*  Agnese  fuori  le 
Mnra,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lambs 
(p.  139). 

•  The  vlBitor  will  find  all  the  other  holidiiy«, 
Church  festivals  and  ceremonies,  noticed  in 
detail  in  the  'Diario  Romano/  an  almanac 
published  on  authority  at  the  oommenoement  of 
each  Tear,  and  in  '  L'Ann^  Liiurglque  ^  Rome  ' 
par  le  Chanoine  Barbler  de  Montault  Tbc 
most  remarkable  are  described  in  the  present 
volume  under  the  heads  of  the  Churches  where 
thej  take  place. 


25.  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  StTT" 
Paul,  at  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura :  ex- 
position of  St.  Paul's  chains. 

I  February. 

I     2.  Feast    of  the    Purification. -^^ 
Hi^h  mass  at  St.  Peter's  at  1 1 ;  before 
which  the  Pope  distributes  the  blessed 
candles  (p.  115). 

Many  of  the  other  festivals  in  this 
and  the  following  month  and  in  April 
being  moveable  ones,  their  exact  dates 
cannot  be  given,  as  they  depend  on 
that  of  Easter  Sunday.  The  principal 
are  Ash  Wednesday  (p.  115)  and  those 
during  the  Holy  Week,  which  are  fully- 
noticed  in  describing  the  different 
churches  where  they  are  celebrated, 
pp.  115  to  123,  126,  158,  8k.  On 
every  Friday  in  Lent  the  Pope  visits 
the  basilica  of  the  Vatican  at  4  o'clock 
to  pray  before  the  tomb  of  St  Peter, 
when  there  is  fine  music.  It  is  also 
during  Lent  that  stations  are  appointed 
at  different  churches,  which  are  much 
resorted  to;  several  of  these  edifices 
may  then  be  seen  which  are  seldom 
;  open  except  at  very  early  hours  on  other 
i  occasions.  Of  these  stations  the  fol- 
' lowing  will  be  worth  noting: — 

Asfi  Wednesday — at  S.  Sebina,  S. 
Alessio,  and  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin. 

Xst  Thurs.  in  Lent— Sa,u  Giorgio  in 
Velabro:  seldom  open  on  other  occa- 
sions (p.  158). 

2nd  Tuet.  in  L,  —  Sant'  Anastasia 
(p.  140). 

2wZ  Thurt.  in  L. — San  Lorenxo  in 
P.nisPeraa.ch.seldo,j^o^^Y^ip.  163;. 
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2nd  Sund.  in  L, — S.  Mnria  in  Dom- 
nica  (p.  173). 

2nd  Mond.  in  L.—S.  Clemente  (p. 
148). 

2nd  Tun,  in  £.— Sta.  Balbina,  du 
Tcrj  seldom  open  (p.  145). 

2nd  Wed,  in  JD.— Sta.  Cedlia,  statue 
unoorered  (p.  147). 

2nd  Frid.  in  Ji.— S.  Vitalc  (p.  197). 

3rc2  Mond,  in  L, — Santa  Franoefica 
BomaDa,  when  the  ch.  and  conyent  of 
the  Tor*  de'  Specchi  is  open  to  the  public 
(p.  157). 

3rd  Tuei,  in  X.— Santa  Pndenziana, 
nearStac  Maria  Maggiore,  interesting 
ch.  (p.  188). 

3fftl  Wed.  in  X.— San  Sisto  and  SS. 
Nereo  ed  Achilleo»  near  the  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano  (pp.  193  and  180). 

Zrd  Frid,  in  L, — Santa  Sasanna,  near 
the  Piazza  de*  Tmnini  (p.  194). 

Ath  Sund.  in  L. — Santa  Croce  in  Ge- 
msalemme  (p.  156;. 

4^4  Mond,  in  L.—I  Sauti  Qoattro 
Conmati  (p.  189). 

4ih  Frid.  in  £. —Santa  Bibiana,  on 
the  Esquiline,  ch.  yery  seldom  open 
(p.  145). 

4a  8aL  in  X.— S.  Nieolo  in  Caroere. 
On  this  day,  at  yeroers,  sll  the  images 
in  churches  are  yeiled  over  until  G<K>d 
Friday  (pp.  36  and  181). 

5A  Bund,  in  L.,  or  Passion  Sunday. 
—St.  Peter's. 

M  Thurs,  in  L.—^,  ApolHnare,  near 
the  Piazza  Nayona :  exhibition  of 
relics  (p.  143). 

Sa  Frid.  in  X.— San  Stefano  So- 
tondo  (p.  194). 

5^  iSa<.tnX.— SanGioyanni  a  Porta 
Latina  and  San  Cesareo ;  churches  yery 
seldom  open  (pp.  160,  148) 

^    &h  Sund,  in  X.,  or  Palh  Sunday 
~(p.  115). 

6A  Mond.  in  X.-~8an  Prassede,  near 

Sta.  Maria  Maggiore ;  subterranean  ch. 

open  (p.  186). 


6^  Mond,  in  X.-^SanU  Prisca  (p. 

188). 


Returning   now   to   the   feasts   and 
ceremonies  on  fixed  dates : — 


February, 

12.  Feast  of  S.  Catherine  of  Siena 
—at  SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto :  exhibition 
of  her  hand  and  shoulder-blade  here 
and  at  the  neighbouring  churvh  of  Sta. 
Caterina  (pp.  147,  157). 


March. 

12.  Feast  of  S.  Gbeoory  the  Great 
— at  S.  Gregorio  al  Monte  Celio  (p. 
160). 

16.  Feast  of  San  FUippo  Nerir—tit 
the  chapel  in  Pal.  Massimo,  where  he 
resuscitated  one  of  the  family  (p.  294). 

17.  Feast  of  St.  Patrick— at  the 
ch.  of  the  Irish  Conyent  of  San  t'  Isidoro 
(p.  161),  with  a  sermon  and  eulogium 
of  the  protector  of  Ireland ;  also  at  the 
ch.  of  S.  Agata  de'  Got!  (p.  1 SG).    High 

in  both. 


25.  Feast  of  the  Annunciation — 
high  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
at  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerya,  &c.  (p. 
170). 

81.  F^ast  of  Santa  Balbina  (p.  145). 


AprU. 

21.  ANNiyERSART  OF  THE  FOUNDA- 
TION OF  Rome,  261 6  years  ago. 

28.  Feast  of  St.  George  — at  8. 
Giorgio  in  Velabro,  where  his  skull, 
standard,  &c.,  are  exposed  (p.  158). 

25.  Feast  of  St.  Mark  the  Evan- 
OELI8T. — Grand  procession  of  the  clergy 
from  the  cb.  behind  the  Piazza  di  Ye- 
nezia  to  St.  Pf^XCp^cMl^ie 
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29.  Feast  of  St.  Peter  Martyr— 
at  the  ch.  of  the  Minerva.  Ladies  are 
allowed  to  yisit  the  room  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena  in  the  Sacristy  on  this 
day. 

May. 

3.  Festival  of  the  Invention  op  the 
Holt  Cross— at  Santa  Croce  in  Geni- 
salemme,  when  the  relic  of  the  Cross  is 
shown  (p.  166). 

6.  Marttrdoh  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist — in  ch.  at  the  Porta  La- 

tina  (p.  160). 

The  2  great  moveable  feasts  in  this 
month  are  that  of— 

The  Ascension  of  oor  Lord— grand 
high  mass  at  the  Lateran,  with  the 
Pope's  benediction  from  the  balcony  of 
the  basilica;  and  14  days  later  (p.  123). 

The  Pentecost,  WMt  Sunday— 
when  there  is  high  mass  at  the  Sivtine 
Chapel. 

May. 

19.  Festival  of  S.  Pudentiana — 
open  rarely  (p.  188). 

26.  Feast  of  San  Filtppo  Neri— 
high  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  in  ttie  ch.  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Vallicella  (p.  178). 

June. 

4.  Fenst  of  the  Corpus  Domini — 
high  mass  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  after 
which  the  Pope  carries  in  procession 
the  Holy  Sacrament  to  the  Vatican 
Basilica. 

24.  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist — high  mass  in  presence  of  the 
Pope  and  Canlinals  at  tne  Lateran  (p. 
123). 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul — high  mass  by  the  Pope  at  St. 
Peter's  (p.  119)  at  9  a.m.  Exposition 
of  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at 
the  Lateran  (p.  123).  lUnmination  of 
the  cnpola  of  St.  Peter's,  and  fireworks 
on  the  Monte  Pincio. 


Augutt. 


1.  Feast  at  S.  Pietro  in  Vinooli — 
when  the  chains  of  the  Apostle  are 
exhibited  (p.  185). 

15.  Feast  of  the  Assumption— high 
mass  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  (p. 
129). 

25.  Feast  of  St.  Louis — mass  in 
presence  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  at 
the  ch.  of  San  Luigi  de'  Francesi  (p. 
163). 

September. 

7.  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin — 
high  mass  at  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo, 
in  presence  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals. 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel. 

November. 

1.  All  Saints— high  mass  at  the 
Sixtine  Chapel :  fine  mosic  in  the  ora- 
tory at  Sta.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  and 
which  is  continued  on  the  evening  of 
the  feast  of  Sta.  Cecilia  and  on  every 
Sunday  in  Advent  and  Lent  until  Palm 
Sunday  (p.  178). 

2.  All  Souls — high  mass  at  the 
Sixtine  Chapel. 

4.  Feast  of  St.  Charles  Bonromeo 
— high  mass  in  presence  of  the  Pope 
at  the  ch.  of  San  Carlo  in  Corso  (p.  1 47  ). 

22.  Festival  of  Santa  Cecilia — 
in  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Cecilia  in  Traste- 
vere,  when  the  rich  ch.  plate  is  exhi- 
bited :  fine  music  at  the  ch.  in  the 
evening  (p.  147).  On  the  same  day  the 
Catacomb  of  St  Callixtns,  where  the 
body  of  St  Cecilia  was  found,  is  open 
and  lighted  up  (p.  344). 

23.  Feast  of  St.  Clement— at  the 
ch.  of  S.  Clemente,  when  the  subter- 
ranean basilica  is  lighted  up ;  the  best 
occasion  to  see  its  paintings,  &c.  (p.  154). 

During  the  4  Sundays  of  Advent 
there  is  a  Pontifical  mass  on  each  in 
the  Sixtine  Chj^Jgy^^^rmon.    On 
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the  l8t  the  Pope  carries  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament in  procession  to  the  Capella 
Paolina ;  and  oratorios  in  the  Oratory 
attached  to  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Valiicella  in  the  evenings  of  the  same 
days  (p.  178). 


Deoember, 

8.  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Com- 
CKPTioM — Pontifical  mass  in  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel. 

2 1 .  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apos- 
tle— the  small  ch.  of  S.  Tommaso  a 
Cenci  is  open  ou  this  day  (p.  281). 

24.  GH&iSTMAa  Eve  —  noctnrual 
masses  at  the  Sixtine,  the  Vaticau,  and 
other  basilicas  (pp.  119, 129,  &c.).  The 
sacred  manger-hoard  is  carried  on  this 
evening  in  great  procession  to  the  high 
altar  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Fine 
music  at  St.  Luigi  de'  Frances!,  at 
11  P.M.  (p.  163). 


25.  Ohristhas  Day— high  mass  in    | 
St.  Peter's  by  the  Pope.     For  other 
ceremonies  on  this  day,  see  pp.  U9, 
129,  &c. 

26.  Feast  of  St.  Stephen— high  mass 
at  the  Sixtine,  with  a  seruion  by  one  of 
the  pupils  of  the  English  College  (p. 

"'>•  v/ 

27.  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Evan- jS 
OEL18T — mass  at  the  Sixtine  Chapel  and* 
at  the  Lateran,  when  the  heads  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  exhibited  (p.  123). 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
TERBURT— high  mass  in  presence  of  a 
section  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  at  the 
chapel  of  the  English  College,  which 
can  be  best  seen  by  strangers  on  this 
day  (p.  19S). 

31.  Feast  of  St.  Silvester— Te 
Deum  at  the  ch.  of  Ge^ii  in  the  after- 
noon, in  presence  of  the  Pope,  Cardinals, 
and  muoicipality,  to  render  thanks  for 
the  blessing  received  during  the  year 
about  to  end.  Fine  music  (p.  158); 
also  at  S.  Silvestro  in  Capite  (p.  193). 
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§  1.  General  Topography. 

Rome  is  situated  in  the  centre  nearly  of 
the  Cam|>agna,  that  undulating  tract 
which  lies  between  the  Sabine  Apen- 
nines and  the  Ciminian  range  of  hills 
on  the  N.,  and  the  low  country 
extending  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  W.  Its  geo- 
graphical position,  at  the  Observa- 
tory of  the  Colleg^o  Romano,  is  lat. 
41^  53'  52"  N.,  long.  12^  28' 40'' E. 
of  Greenwich ;  and  its  height  above  the 
sea  on  the  mean  level  of  the  Tiber 
under  the  ^lian  Bridge,  20  f%.  It  is 
13  geog.  m.  distant  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  sea-coast. 
[Rome,'] 


The.  modem  city  is  built  in  the  plain 
which  lies  on  each  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
on  the  slopes  of  the  7  hills  which  formed 
such  well-known  features  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  ancient  Rome.  The  height  of 
these  hills,  within  the  circuit  of  the  pre- 
sent walls,  varies  from  120  to  180  ft. 
above  the  river.  The  Tiber  divides  the 
city  into  2  very  unequal  portions,  tra- 
versing it  from  N.  to  S.  in  a  winding 
course  of  about  3  miles.  On  the  1. 
bank,  the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  Viminal, 
and  Capitoline  hills  form  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  encircling  the  irregular 
flat  of  the  ancient  Campus  Martins. 
This  area  includes  the  principal  portion 
of  the  modem  city,  the  seat  of  trade,  and 
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contains  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 
It  is  traver^sd  by  the  Corso,  the  main 
street  of  Rome,  about  1  m.  in  length, 
extending  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  on 
the  N.,  and  terminating  on  the  S.  in 
the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  at  the  northern 
foot  of  theCapitoline  hill.  To  the  S.  and 
E.  of  this  district  are  the  Palatine,  the 
Aventine,  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Cffiliau 
hills,  which,  though  included  within  the 
walls,  are  comparatively  uninhabited. 
Their  surface  is  covered  with  vineyards 
and  gardens,  and  presents  scarcely  any 
other  habitations  save  a  few  convents, 
villas,  and  houses  of  market-gardeners. 
The  Corso,  wliich,  in  its  N.  portion, 
follows  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via 
Flaminia,  and  nearer  the  Capitol  of 
the  Via  Lata,  divides  the  principal 
district  of  modern  Rome  into  2  parts ; 
that  on  the  E.  is  built  upon  the  slopes 
and  at  the  base  of  the  Pmcian  and  the 
Quirinal,  and  on  part  of  the  plateau 
which  unites  these  hills  towards  the 
£.  with  the  Viminal  and  the  Esqui- 
line. This  is  the  quarter  where  foreign 
visitors  chiefly  I'eside  ;  it  contains  the 
best  streets  and  the  most  modern  houses, 
and  is  one  of  the  healthiest  parts  of 
the  city.  The  higher  portion  of  it 
is  intersected  by  2  long  streets:  one, 
the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  nearly  1  m.  in 
length,  leads  from  the  gate  of  that 
name,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  city,  to 
the  Quirinal  Palace;  the  other  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Trinitk  de' 
Monti,  on  the  Pincian,  to  the  Basilicas 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  of  Santa 
Croce,  crossing  successively  the  Qui- 
rinal, Viminal,  and  Esqniline  hills,  and 
the  valleys  that  separate  them. 

On  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  lies  the 
narrow  flat  which  contains  the  districts 
of  the  Borgo  and  Trastevere.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  a  ridge  of  hills 
Stbout  \\  m.  in  lengtii  from  N.  to  S. 
The  principal  eminences  of  this  ridge 
within  the  walls  are  the  Vatican  and  the 
Janiculum,  which  preserve  nearly  un- 
altered their  ancient  names.  Beyond  the 
walls  the  picturesque  Monte  Mario,  with 
its  villas  and  cypress  plantations,  may 
be  considered  tne  continuation  of  this 
elevated  ridge  on  the  N.,  and  Uie  hill  of 
Sta.  Passera  Deyond  the  Porta  Portese  on 
the  3.  The  Trastevere  and  the  Borgo  are 


united  by  the  street  of  the  Lungara, 
built  by  Sixtus  V.  in  the  level  space 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  declivity  of 
the  Janiculum. 


§  2.  Division  of  Rome  into 

QaARTERS  OR  RiONI. 

The  Rome  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
rose  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  had  nearly  disappeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  ;  and 
scarcciv  any  part  of  the  present  city  is 
older  than  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,  who 
first  began  to  rebuild  it  in  the  form  in 
which  we  now  sec  it  It  is  divided  into 
14  Rioni  or  quarters,  a  name  derived 
from  the  ancient  Regionea ;  12  of  which 
are  on  the  1.,  and  2  on  the  rt  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  They  are  irregular  in  their 
boundaries  and  outline,  having  been 
defined  more  in  accordance  with  the 
modem  population  than  with  the  natural 
configuration  of.  the  ground ;  they  are 
consequently  very  numerous  in  the  mo- 
dem city,  which  comprises  11  within 
its  cireuit,  while  the  more  extensive 
area  of  the  ancient  has  only  3.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  no 
correspondence,  althou^  a^einff  iu 
number,  with  the  Regions  mto  which 
Rome  was  divided  in  tne  time  of  Augus- 
tus. In  the  middle  ages  the  Rioni  nad 
their  councils,  their  captains,  and  their 
tndned  bands;  but  though  they  still 
retain  their  banners,  and  carry  them  in 
the  mat  processions,  their  municipal 
jurisdiction  has  merged  in  the  Pre- 
sidenti  de'  Rioni,  who  are  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  govemment,  and 
members  of  the  Tribunale  del  Campi- 
do^lio,  the  civil  and  police  court  over 
which  the  Senator  of  Rome  presides. 
Of  the  11  Rioni  which  the  modem 
city  includes,  the  2  most  northern  are 
intersected  by  the  Corso  ;  the  third 
spreads  over  the  Quirinal  from  the 
Corso  to  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  walls ; 
6  lie  between  the  lower  half  of  the 
Corso  and  the  Tiber ;  and  2  are  situated 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river. 
A  rapid  survey  of  these  districts  will 
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enable  iu  to  pan  in  reTiew  the  loeaKties 
offlumyuiterestiDgobjectSw  l.TheRione 
Campo  ManoeoakiaaieeB  at  the  Porto  del 
Popolow  embnciiig  ali  the  northern  angle 
oi  the  city  from  the  Pineian  to  the  rirer 
behind  the  little  Piazaa  Niooeia.  Abont 
a  tIJrd  of  the  Corao,  at  its  northern 
end,  lies  within  it  On  the  £.  of  the 
Cono  it  ineludes  the  public  gardens  on 
thePincian,  the  Villa  Medici,  the  Trinith 
de*  Monti,  the  Piazza  Mignanelli,  Piazza 
di  Spogna,  the  Via  dd  Mboino,  and  the 
Pittzxa  del  Popolo.  Between  the  Corso 
and  theriyer  it  contains  the  mausoleum 
of  AoguBtns,  the  Ho^ital  of  S.  Giacomo 
andCh.  of  S.  Carlo,  the  quay  called  the 
Porto  di  Ripetta  and  the  street  of 
the  same  name,  the  Borgheee,  Fiano 
(under  whick  some  fine  architectural 
fragnents  of  the  Augustan  age  have 
been  recently  discovered),  and  Rus- 
poli  pahnes.  2.  The  Rione  CoUmna  ex- 
tends along  the  depression  between  the 
Pinciflin  and  the  Quirinal,  from  the  city 
walls  on  the  N.E.  nearly  to  the  Pan- 
theon, crossing  the  Cotbo,  and  induding 
iti  eentral  portion.  The  principal  ob- 
jects in  diis  district,  on  the  E.  of  the 
GonOk  are  the  Lodovisi  Gardens,  the 
Porta  Piadana,  and  the  chs.  and  con- 
vente  of  the  Gapudiins  and  of  S.  Isi- 
doro.  W.ef  the  Corso  are  the  Piazza 
Cokmna,  with  the  Antonine  column ; 
the  Chigi  and  Piombino  palaces ;  Monte 
Citorlo,  with  the  palace  of  the  Curia 
Innoeenziana,  the  Capranica  Theatre, 
and  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  now  the 
CnstOB^hoose,  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra. 

3.  The  Rioue  Drevi  extends  from  the  N.E. 
vails  between  the  Porta  Salaraand  Porta 
Pia  to  the  Corso,  which  forms  its  boun- 
dary on  the  W.  On  the  S.E.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  long  street  of  the  Porta 
Pia.  It  incindes  the  gardens  of  Sallust 
and  the  Villa  Riffnaoo  Massimo,  the 
Pope's  jpaiaee  on  the  Quirinal,  the  Pal. 
Barbenni,  the  Colomva  Palace  and  gar^ 
dens,  the  Piazza  of  the  SS.  ApostoH,  the 
Piazza  della  Pilotta,  and  the  rountain  of 
Trevi,  f^om  which  it  derives  its  name. 

4.  The  Rione  Pigna  Joins  the  former  at 
the  Cono,  and  extnds  westward  over 
the  Campus  Martins.  It  includes  the 
CoQegio  Romano,  and  ch.  of  S.  Inasio, 
the  PntheoBt  the  Piazza  and  Ch.  of 
the  Mbiervs,  tlM  Bonaparte,    Doria, 


and  Altieri  palaces,  the  Ch.  of  Gesh, 
the  Piazza  and  Palazzo  di  Venezia. 
5.  The  Rione  'S^.  Eustachw^  a  long  strip 
in  the  heart  of  the  Campus  Martins, 
lies  donff  the  western  side  of  the 
former  <Gstrict.  It  includes  the  ch. 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  the 
University  of  la  Sapienza,  the  Post 
office  in  the  Pal.  Madama,  the  Valle  and 
Argentina  theatres,  and  the  churches 
of  S.  A^ostino,  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  and  S.  Carlo  ai 
Catinari.  6.  The  Rione  Fonte,  another 
unattractive  part  of  the  citv,  encloses  the 
angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  Tiber 
below  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  It  in- 
cludes the  Apollo  Theatre  and  the  Piazza 
del  Ponte  leading  to  the  Bridp  of  St  An- 
gelo, and  the  cnurches  of  S.  M.  della 
Pace,deirAnima,andS.Giadi  Fiorentini  • 
7.  The  Rione  Parione,  situated  between 
the  two  former  districts  iu  the  heart  of 
the  dt^,  comprises  the  Piazza  Navoua 
(the  Bite  of  the  Circus  Agonalis),  the 
Palazzo  della  Cancellaria,  tlie  Piazzas 
Sforza  and  of  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  the 
Massimo,  Gabrielli,  and  Braschi  palaces, 
the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella 
and  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and  the 
Bite  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey.  8.  The 
Rione  Begoh  lies  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  opposite  to  the  upper  half  of  the 
Trastevere.  It  includes  the  Farnese, 
Spada,  and  Cenci  palaces,  and  the 
English  College.  The  Ponte  Sisto,  the 
ancient  Pons  Janiculensis,  crosses  the 
river  from  its  centre.  The  fine  street 
formed  by  the  Via  del  Fontanone  and 
the  Via  Giulia,  nearly  }  m.  in  length, 
runs  parallel  to  the  Tiber  through  a  great 
part  of  this  Rione  and  that  of  Ponte» 
extending  from  the  Ponte  Sisto  to  near 
the.bridge  of  St  Angelo ;  the  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  of  Balbus  are  situated  at  its  S.  E. 
extremity.  9.  The  Rione  S.  Anqelo^  a 
amall  district  between  the  Pigna  and  the 
river,  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Capitol,  and 
opposite  the  island  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  a 
low  and  dirty  quarter ;  the  prindpal  ob- 
jectB  of  interest  in  it  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellos  and  of  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  the  Orsini  Palace,  and  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Nicoold  in  Carcere,  on  the  site  of 
the  temples  of  Juno  Matuta,  Hope,  and 
Piety.  Partly  in  this  region  and  pertly 
in  that  of  Regola  is  the  Ghetto^  the  quar- 
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ter  of  the  Jews.  The  Pons  Fabricius, 
now  the  Pontc  de  Quattro  Capi,  crosses 
from  this  quarter  to  the  island  of  the 
Tiber.  10.  The  Trastevere  lies  between 
the  Janiculom  and  theTiber,  and  extends 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  fh)m 
the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  on  the  N., 
to  the  Porta  Portese  at  the  extremity  of 
the  city  walls  on  the  S.  It  includes 
at  this  southern  angle  the  quay  or 
port  of  the  Ripa  Grande  and  the  vast 
hospital  and  prison  of  San  Michele,  and 
the  great  snuff  and  tobacco  manufactory. 
The  central  portion  of  this  Rione  covers 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Regio  Transtiber- 
ina;  and  theCh.  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio 
occupies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the 
Arx  Janiculensis  of  the  kingly  period. 
The  most  interesting  objects  m  this 
Rione  are  the  Famesina,  Corsini,  and 
Salviati  palaces,  the  Botanic  Garden, 
the  Churches  of  S.  Onofrio,  S.  Pietro 
in  Montorio,  S.  Crisogono,  Sta.  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  and  Sta.  CflBcilia,  the 
Fountain  of  the  Acqua  Paola,  the  Be- 
nedictine Convent  of  S.  Calisto,  the 
Convent  of  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  and 
the  villas  Barberini,  Spada  and  Lante. 
The  whole  district  is  inhabited  by  a 
peculiar,  and  in  many  respects  a  dis- 
tinct race ;  their  dialect,  their  customs, 
their  fine  physical  characteristics,  and 
their  spirit  of  haughty  seclusion,  which 
refuses  to  mix  or  intermarry  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  give  interest  to  the 
tradition  that  they  are  of  the  purest 
blood  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The 
Trastevere  is  separated  by  a  hi^h  wall 
from  the  Borgo,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  the  gate  of  Santo  Spi- 
rito. 11.  The  Borgo,  or  the  Cittli  Leo- 
nina,  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century 
by  Leo  IV.,  who  surrounded  it  with 
walls  to  protect  it  fh>m  the  attacks 
of  the  Moorish  pirates.  It  is  the 
northern  district  of  Rome  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river.  It  includes  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  fields  to  the 
£.  of  which  were  the  Prata  Quimtia^ 
where  the  envoys  from  the  Senate  came 
to  offer  the  dictatorship  to  Camilius,  the 
Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  the  Vatican 
Palace  and  gardens,  and  the  Basilica  of 
St  Peter's.  It  was  the  district  inhabited 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  in  the 


early  ages  of  the  Church ;  hence  the 
name  of  Sassia,  applied  to  it  in  the 
middle  ages.  Besides  the  leadinff  ob- 
jects of  interest  already  mentioned,  the 
district  contains  the  Giraud  Palace, 
built  by  Bramante,  and  interesting  to 
British  travellers  as  the  residence  of 
the  ambassadors  of  England  prior  to 
the  Reformation.  These  eleven  Rioni 
comprehend  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant portion  of  mcKlem  Rome.  The 
three  remaining  include  the  ancient 
city.  12.  The  Rione  Monti^  by  fiir  the 
largest  in  extent  of  all  these  divisions, 
is  inhabited  also  by  a  peculiar  class, 
who  pride  themselves  on'  their  descent 
from  the  ancient  Romans.  This  large 
district  commences  at  the  Porta  Pia, 
and  extends  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
city  wall  as  fiir  as  the  Porta  Metronia, 
now  closed,  skirtingthe  Coliseum  and 
the  Capitol  on  the  W .,  and  embracing 
the  Viminal,  the  Esquiline,  and  part 
of  the  Ceelian  hills.  It  includes  withui 
this  extensive  area  the  Pnetorian 
camp,  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  and  of 
Titus,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Baths  of 
Paulas  iBmilius,  the  so-called  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica,  the  fountain  and  reser- 
voir called  the  Trophies  of  Marius,  the 
Amphitheatmm  Castrense,  the  3  Basi- 
licas of  Sta.  Crooe  in  Gerusalemme,  of 
the  Lateran,  and  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore; 
the  churches  of  S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  S. 
Clemente,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  Sta. 
Francesca  Romana ;  the  RospigUosi  Pa- 
lace; the  Massimo,  Negroni,  Altieri,  and 
Strozzi  vilhis ;  the  Rly.  Stat.,  and  the 
£.  side  of  the  Forum  Romanum.  1 3.  The 
Rione  CampiteUi,  on  the  S.R.  of  the  city, 
extends  from  the  northern  flanks  of  the 
Capitoline  hill  to  the  Porta  Appia,  or 
gate  of  St.  Sebastian.  It  comprehends 
me  most  interesting  portion  of  ancient 
Rome,  including  the  Capitol,  a  part  of 
the  Forum,  the  Coliseum,  the  Palatine, 
with  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars.  We  find 
also  in  this  district  the  Passionist  Con- 
vent of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  on  the 
Ceelian,  the  Church  and  Convent  of  S. 
Gregorio,  the  Villa  Mattel ;  near  its  ex- 
tremeanglestoodthe  PortaCapenaof  the 
Servian  wall,  the  commencement  of  the 
Appian  Way,  and  beyond  it  the  Tomb  of 
the  Scipios.  1 4.  The  Rione  £ipa,  the  last 
of  the  modem  districts,  embraces  all 
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the  toathem  Quarter  of  Borne  between 
the  CffiUan  ana  the  river,  includiDg  the 
Aventine  and  Monte  Testaocio,  the 
holiday  resort  of  the  modem  citizens, 
and  the  island  of  S.  Bartolommeo. 
This  island,  celebrated  for  the  Temple 
of  iEacolapiufi,  and  well  known  to  clas- 
sical readers  as  the  <"  Ship  of  the  Tiber," 
is, about  1100  ft  long  and  330  ft. 
wide  in  its  broadest  part.  It  contains 
the  chnrch  of  S.  Bartolommeo  and  the 
hospital  of  S.  Giovanni  Calabita.  The 
Pons  Gratianns  or  Cestios  crosses  from 
its  southern  side  to  the  Trastevere.  The 
objects  of  most  interest  in  the  Rione  Ripa 
are  the  Temples  of  Fortuna  Virilis  and 
of  Vesta  in  the  irregular  open  space 
of  the  Booca  della  Verity  the  Arch 
of  Janus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus,  the  ruined  Emilian  or 
Senatorial  Bridge  now  the  Ponte  Rotto, 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  the  Pyramid  of 
Cains  Cestius,  the  Ftotestant  burial- 
proond,'and  the  churches  of  Sta.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  Sta.  Sabina,  S.  Alessio, 
il  Priorato,  Sta.  Saba,  Sta.  Prisca,  and 
Sta.  Anastasia;  and  all  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tiber  from  the  Ponte  Rotto  down- 
wards. 


§  3.  The  Walls. 

The  WitUs  of  Rome,  including  those 
of  the  Trastevere  and  the  Vatican,  are 
from  12  to  13  m.  in  circuit.  The 
length  of  that  portion  which  encom- 
passes the  city  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  is  about  8  m.;  the  length  of 
the  more  recent  walls  which  bound 
the  district  beyond  the  river  is  very 
nearly  4  m.  The  walls  on  the  1. 
bank  are,  with  slight  deviations,  the 
same  as  those  commenced  by  Aurelian 
in  A.D.  271,  and  completed  in  the  reign 
of  Probus.  They  were  repaired  by 
Honorius,  Theodoric,  Belisarius,  and 
Narses,  and  by  several  popes;  many 
of  these  restorations  were  obviously 
made  in  a  hurried  manner  and  for 
temporary  purposes;  hence  so  many 
varieties  of  masonry  are  visible  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  decide  to  what  pe- 


riod their  construction  severally  belongs. 
The  last  great  and  general  repairs  were 
made  in  1749  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who 
rebuilt  the  parts  of  the  walls  which 
had  become  dilamdated,  and  repaired 
all  the  ^tes.  The  walls  throughout 
their  entire  circuit  on  the  I.  bank  pre- 
sent an  irregular  polygonal  outline  ; 
they  are  built  generally  of  brick,  with 
occasional  patches  of  stonework ;  at 
some  points  there  are  spaces  in  opus 
reticuiatum  of  the  best  imperial  times 
(the  Muro  Torto,  near  the  Porta  del 
Popolo).  They  have  no  ditch,  but  are 
crested  with  nearly  300  towers;  on 
the  outside  they  are  about  50  ft.  in 
height ;  on  the  inner  &ce,  where  they 
are  strengthened  by  numerous  but- 
tresses, the  accumulation  of  soil  is  so 
considerable  that  they  seldom  rise  so 
high  as  30  ft.  from  the  ground.  There 
are  20  gates  belonging  to  the  modern 
city,  but  7  of  them  are  now  walled  up. 
In  taking  a  general  survey  of  these 
gates,  commencing  from  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  we  shall  notice  such  peculiari- 
ties of  the  walls  as  ^re  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. This  will  bring  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  one  view,  and  prevent  repeti- 
tion. 


§  4.  Gates.  i 

1.  Porta  del  Popolo;  erected  in  1561  \ 
bv  Vignola,  ftom  the  desi^  of  Mi- 
chel Angelo.  The  ancient  Porta  Fla- 
minia,  by  which  the  Flaminian  Way 
entered  the  city,  was  situated  a  little 
higher  up ;  beyond  is  the  mass  of  opm 
rrtictt/rt<«m  called  theiftiro  Torto.  This 
very  curious  fragment  is  well  known 
from  the  description  of  Procopius :  he 
says  Uiat  the  wall  had  been  rent  for 
some  time  from  top  to  bottom,  that  it 
was  so  inclined  that,  Belisarius  wishing 
to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild  it,  the 
people  would  not  allow  it  to  be  re- 
moved, stating  that  it  was  under  the 
protection  of  St.  Peter.  The  Goths, 
he  adds,  never  attacked  it,  which  made 
the  people  regard  the  spot  Tirithso  much 
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feneration  tliat  no  one  has  erer  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  it  This  descrip- 
tion applies  so  perfectly  at  the  present 
day  that  it  leaTes  nothing  for  ns  to 
add,  except  that  the  wall,  which  is 
about  40  n.  in  length,  is  considerably 
oat  of  the  perpendicalar,  and  that  anti- 
quaries consider  it  to  be  as  old  as  the 
time  of  the  early  Cossars.  Some  writers 
have  endeavoured  to  connect  the  Moro 
Torto  with  the  tomb  of  Nero,  bat  there 
are  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  the 
conjectore.  It  is  true  that  the  tomb 
of  the  Domitian  flunily,  in  which  the 
ashes  of  Nero  were  deposited,  was 
situated  on  the  Pincian,  near  the  Fla- 
minian  Way,  and  was  yisible  from  the 
Campos  Martius.  Its  site  therefore 
may  safely  be  placed  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  modem  gardens,  not  fiir 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo ;  but  not  a 
▼estige  remuDS  to  enable  us  to  identify 
the  spoL  Beyond  the  Muro  Torto  are 
sereral  arches  which  appear  to  have 
formed  the  substructions  of  a  consider- 
able edifice  divided  into  two  or  more 
stories,  as  in  the  ruins  on  the  Palatine, 
and  also  in  optts  reticulatum.  Between 
this  and  the  next  eateway  we  begin  to 
meet  with  some  walls,  after  passing  the 
19th  tower  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
which  exhibit  brick  masonry  of  the 
period  of  Houorius.  As  we  advance 
we  shall  meet  with  every  varietur  of 
construction,  from  the  compact  brick- 
work which  would  have  been  worthy  of 
the  best  times  of  Rome,  to  the  rude  re- 
pairs of  Belisarius  and  the  patchwork 
restorations  of  the  middle  ages  and  the 
popes.  2.  Porta  Ptnctanoy  a  fine  arch  in 
travertine,  with  a  kind  of  cross  on  the 
key-stone,  fianked  by  S  round  towers 
in  brick,  mentioned  by  Procopins,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Belisa- 
rius, who  had  his  cam^  on  the  Pincian 
durinff  the  siege  by  Vitiges:  it  was  of 
secondary  importance,  as  no  great  road 
entered  Rome  by  it.  It  is  now  walled 
up,  but  it  is  interesting  as  the  spot 
where  tradition  places  the  scene  of  the 
degradation  of  Belisarius.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  this  story,  now  generally 
set  down  as  a  fable,  the  great  general 
sat  here  and  begged  of  the  people, 
"  Date  obolum  Belisario,''  as  thev  passed 
the  gate  through  which  he  bad  led 


his  troops  in  triumph.  The  mqtie- 
duct  of  the  Acqua  Vergiae,  12  m.  in 
length,  which  supplies  the  fountain  of 
Trm,  enters  the  city  at  this  point.  S.*^ 
Porta  Salara,  with  remains  of  2  round 
towers  in  brickwork,  built  at  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  site  of  the  Porta 
Salaria  of  the  Servian  wall,  so  called 
from  the  road  by  which  the  Sabines 
exported  their  supplies  of  salt.  It  is 
memorable  as  the  gate  by  which  Alaric 
entered  Rome.  l*he  peater  part  of 
the  walls  beyond  this  is  in  brickwork, 
the  interior  portion  in  the  Villa  Bona-  i 
parte  well  preserved.  4.  Porta  Pia :  it  7 
derives  its  name  from  Pius  IV.,  who 
rebuilt  it  1564,  fhmi  the  designs  of 
Michel  Angelo,  and  left  it  nnfinished 
at  his  death ;  it  has  now  been  completed 
after  the  original  design.  On  each 
side  are  gigantic  stataes  of  Saints 
Agnes  and  Al^cander,  by  Amadort,  put 
up  in  1865.  The  Porta  Nofna/vtana^ 
which  it  has  replaced,  was  a  short 
distance  farther  on.  The  site  of  the 
latter  is  marked  by  a  ronnd  brick 
tower  on  one  side,  and  a  massive  sepol- 
chre  on  the  other,  included  by  Aure- 
lian  in  his  wall.  The  Via  Nomentana 
passed  through  it.  At  a  short  distance 
on  the  rt  from  the  angle  where  the 
streets  which  enter  the  city  by  this  gate 
and  Porta  Salara  join,  once  stood  the 
Porta  Coliina  of  the  wall  of  Servius 
Tullius.  The  well-known  reconnois- 
sance  of  Hannibal,  when,  according  to 
Livy,  he  threw  a  spear  over  the  walls, 
took  place  on  this  side,  and,  if  he  had 
entered  Rome,  it  is  probable  it  would 
have  been  by  this  gate.  Beyond  the 
Porta  Nomentana  of  Honorius  was  si- 
tuated the  Pnetorian  camp  of  Tiberius, 
whose  quadranffular  enclosure  projects 
beyond  the  walls  at  the  N.E.  angle  of 
the  city.  It  is  clear  that  Aurelian  in- 
cluded this  celebrated  retrenchment  in 
his  line  of  walls;  3  of  its  sides  were  left 
standing  when  it  was  dismantled,  and 
thus  afforded  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
new  works.  On  examining  this  part 
of  the  Aurelian  wall,  the  rude  stone- 
work hastily  put  together  by  Belisa- 
rius may  easily  be  recosnisc^  by  its 
admixture  of  every  kind  of  material, 
and  especially  of  fhi^ents  of  white 
marble.    Several  portions  on  the  S.E. 
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side  «re  formed  of  maniTe  blocks  of 
Tolcanic  ta&,  evidently  derived  from 
the  Agfer  aod  other  parts  of  the  wall 
of  Serrias  Tullius,  which  were  tituated 
at  a  short  distance.  One  of  its  gates, 
which  formerly  opened  on  the  N.  side, 
bat  were  dosed  by  Honorins,  may  also 
be  recognised.  At  the  southern  angle, 
the  Porta  Chinsa  represents  the  Porta 
Vimmaiis  of  the  Anrdian  wall ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  good  arch  of  travertine  sur- 
mounted by  an  attic  of  6  smaller  ones, 
an  entablature  and  cornice^  and  in  the 
same  style  as  the  other  gates  erected 
^  by  Honorius;  as  its  name  signifies,  it 
/S.  i»  now  walled  up.  6.  Pot'ta  S.  Lorenzo, 
with  2  towers,  the  ancient  Porta  Tibur* 
tina,  erected  in  402,  during  the  reign  of 
Arcadios  and  Honorius,  by  the  advice 
of  Stilicho^  and  formed  by  one  of  the 
arches  of  the  united  Marcian,  Julian, 
and  Tepnlan  aqueducts,  as  stated  in  the 
inscriptions  over  it.  This  gate  opens 
on  the  road  to  Tivoli.  The  walls  be- 
tween this  and  the  Porta  Maggiore  are 
built  on  the  line  of  the  3  before-men- 
tioned aqueducts.  About  half  way  to 
the  Porta  Maggiore  14  corbels  project 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  evi- 
dently intended  to  support  a  hoard, 
and  sufmosed  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  dwelling  which  Cicero  had  on  the 
Agger.  On  approaching  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore the  wall  has  been  cut  through 
/  for  the  passage  of  the  railway  to  the 
)C  central  station.  7.  Porta  Maggiore,  a 
noble  arch  of  travertine,  the  finest  gate 
in  Rome,  formed  by  2  arches  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct.  It  fbrmeriy  included 
the  archea  over  the  Porta  Labicana  and 
Porta  Pnmestina,  both  of  which  were 
greatly  disfigured  and  concealed  by  the 
oonstructiotts  of  the  time  of  Honorius; 
the  Porta  Lalncana  was  closed,  and  the 
Porta  Praenestina  was  known  as  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  The  removal  of  the 
more  recent  constructions  between  these 
2  gates  has  been  amply  repaid  by  the 
diaeorery  of  the  tomb  of  the  baker 
Rorysaoes,  whidi  is  described  under 
the  Antiquities  (p.  66).  The  appear- 
ance of  the  fine  fii^ade  of  this  gate, 
which  now  shows  us  its  2  arches  and 
8  piers,  is  extremely  imposing.  The 
circomstance  of  the  aqueducts  being 
carried  over  it  explains  ihe  original  ol^ 


jectofthis  splendid  monument.  There 
are  S  inscriptions  on  it :  one  recording 
that  the  emperor  Tiberius  Claudius 
brought  into  the  city  the  aqueduct  which 
bore  his  name;  the  2nd  relating  to  the 
restorations  b^  Vespasian ;  and  the  3rd 
to  those  by  Titus.  In  the  attic  are  the 
channels  for  the  water,  the  lower  one 
being  that  of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  the 
upper  of  the  stream  eaXled  the  Anio 
Kovus.  We  see  near  this  point,  from 
the  modem  road  outside,  built  into  the 
city  wall,  the  flank  of  an  arch  of  pepe- 
rino,  in  whidi  may  be  recognised  the  3 
channels  of  the  Marcian,  lepulan,  and 
Julian  aqueducts;  the  Marcian  being 
the  lowest  and  the  Julian  the  highest. 
Close  by  has  been  found  the  subter- 
ranean watercourse  of  the  Anio  Vetus. 
The  remains  of  the  gate  of  Honorius, 
which  were  removed,  have  been  pre- 
served and.  placed  on  a  wall  outside  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  The  roads  which 
pass  out  of  the  city  here  lead  (on  the  rt) 
to  Colonna,  Valmontone,  &c.,  the  high 
road  to  Naples  by  Frosinone  and  San 
Germane,  and  (on  the  1.)  to  Gabii  and 
Prsneste,  witli  an  embranchment  to 
Lunghezza  and  the  Alban  colony  of  ^ 
Collatia.  The  Aurelian  wall  beyond 
this  gate  follows  the  line  of  the  Clau- 
dian aqueduct  for  some  distance.  Far- 
ther on  it  wses  behind  the  Horti  Va- 
riani  and  Basilica  of  Santa  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  and  skirts  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  which 
was  included  by  Honorius  in  his  line  of 
fortifications.  9.  Porta  di  San  Giovanni JL^ 
modem,  built  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  the| 
16th  century.  Adjoining  this  gate  is 
the  ancient  Porta  Asmaria,  the  best  pre- 
served of  all  the  gates  of  the  Aurelian 
wall,  flanked  by  2  round  brick  towers, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  ^  derived 
its  name  from  the  Asinia  fiimily,  who 
opened  the  road  leading  from  it;  it 
is  memorable  as  the  gate  through 
which  Belisarius  first  entered  Rome. 
It  was  also  by  it  that  Totila  gained 
admission,  having  obtained  possession 
of  it  by  the  treachery  of  the  Isau- 
rians.  The  ancient  gateway  is  now 
walled  up,  and  is  a  very  picturesque 
ruin  from  the  outside.  The  gate  of 
S.  Giovanni  is  well  known  to  travellers ; 
I  the  high  road  to  Naples  by  Albano  and 
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the  Pontine  Marshes  passes  out  of  it.  A 
short  way  beyond  this  gate  some  frag- 
ments of  the  substructions  of  the  Late- 
ran  palace  have  been  included  in  the 
vail  of  Honorius;  the  Aqua  Crabra, 
the  modem  Mariana,  is  crossed  further 
on,  and  enters  the  city  under  a  gate, 
now  walled  up,  called  the  (10)  Porta 
Meironia;  the  Aurelian  wall  near  here 
is  well  preserved;  through  this  gate 
opened  the  Via  Ardeantina.  An  in- 
scription inside  the  Porta  Metronia 
states  that  the  wall  here  was  repaired 
in  1157  by  certain  Roman  senators. 
Between  the  Porta  Asinaria  and  the 
Porta  Latina  several  portions  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Aurelian  wall  are 
formed  of  massive  square  blocks  of 
volcanic  tufa,  derived  evidently  from 
the  Servian  defences,  which  are  si- 
tuated at  a  short  distance  inside  of  it, 
although  no  uualtered  portion  of  this 
kingly  construction  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  walls  of  Aurelian,  Honorius,  or  Be- 
lisarius.  1 1.  Porta  Latma,  also  closed. 
It  has  2  round  brick  towers,  and  a 
good  travertine  arch,  with  grooves  for 
a  portcullis,  like  most  of  the  gates  of 
Honorius.  The  Christian  emblem  (a 
cross  or  labarum)  on  the  keystone  has 
led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  re- 
paired by  Belisarius.  According  to  the 
Church  tradition  St.  John  the.  Evan- 
gelist suffered  martyrdom  inside  of 
this  gate,  by  being  thrown  into  a  caul- 
dron of  boiling  oil,  where  the  circular 
chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo  now 
stands.  The  Aurelian  wall  presents  a 
series  of  fine  square  brick  towers  be- 
tween here  and  its  extreme  eastern 
prolongation,  a  short  way  beyond  which 
is  (12)  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  the 
Porta  Appia  of  the  Aurelian  Wall,  with 
2  fine  semicircular  towers  of  brick- 
work resting  on  substructions  of  white 
marble  blocks,  probably  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Mars,  wMch  stood  out- 
side of  it  on  the  1.  This  gate  is  well 
known  from  its  vicinity  to  the  arch 
of  Drusus  and  the  tomb  of  the  Sci- 
pios;  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
Aurelian  construction.  Under  the  arch 
is  a  curious  Gothic  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  repulse  of  some  invading 
forces  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation  among    antiquaries.     The 


site  of  the  ancient  Porta  Capena,  where 
the  Appian  Way  commenced,  is  1 500  yds. 
within  this  gate,  between  the  Via  di  S. 
Gregorio  and  the  Baths  of  Caracalla;  the 
arch  of  Drusus,  the  tomb  of  the  Sciplos, 
and  the  several  Columbaria  between  it 
and  the  modem  gate,  having  stood  out- 
side the  more  ancient  one  of  the  Tullian 
circumvallation.     Between   the    Porta 
Appia  and  the  Porta  di  S.   Paolo  are 
the  bastions,  about  200  yds.  in  length, 
constructed  by  Paul  III.  in  the  16th 
centy.,  from  the  designs  of  Sangallo. 
They  are  finely  built  of  brick  with   \ 
a    deep  cornice.      13.    Porta    di    San  ^ 
Paolo,   rebuilt    by  Belisarius    on   the 
site   of    the  Porta  Ostiensis;    one    of 
the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  mo- 
dem entrances  to  Rome.     The  inner 
portion,  which  consists  of  2  arches,  is 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Belisarius.    It 
is  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  TotiIa*s 
second  entrance  into  Rome.    The  pyra- 
mid of  Cains  Cestius,  like  all  the  an- 
cient tombs,  stood  outside  the  walls,  for- 
merly on  the  Via  Ostienns,  and  is  here 
included  in  the  wall  of  Honorius,  which 
proceeds  towards  the  Tiber,  round  the 
t)ase  of  Monte  Testaccio,  ascending  the 
1.  bank  of  the  river  for  a  short  dis- 
tance.   The  distance  from  the  pyramid 
of  Cains  Cestius  to  the  Tiber  is  800 
paces;  on  it  are  several  towers,  somo 
portions  of  which  consist  of  large  blocks 
of  tufa  derived  from  the  tombs  which 
bordered  the  Via  Ostiensis.     On  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  walls  present 
altogether  a  more  modem  aspect;  the 
greater  part  were  constructed  by  Inno- 
cent X.  and  Urban  VIII.    The  best 
preserved  portion  of  the  ancient  wall 
extends  from  the  Septimian  arch  to 
the  Tiber  behind  the  gardens  of  the 
Famesina    Palace,    presenting    some 
ruins  of  square  towers.    Within  their 
circuit,  particularly  behind  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  descending  to  the  Trastevere, 
may  be  still  traced  the  wall  of  Aure- 
lian and  Honorius,  with  its  ramparts 
converging  to  the  Porta  Aurelia.    The 
following  are  the  gates  of  the  Trans-  \^ 
tiberine  district: — 14.     Porta  Port€sc,/\ 
built  by  Urban  VIII.,  half-way  between 
the  Wall  of  Servius  and  the  P,  Por- 
hi/snsis   of  Aurelian,    on  the    road  to 
Fiumicino,  the  present  port  of  Ae  Ti- 
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/\  ber.  15,  Poi-ta  diScai  Pancrazioy  on  the  t  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  It  wa« 
Janicolnm,  the  PorUt  Anreiia,  The  <  close  to  this  gate  that  the  French  army 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Pamfili  Doria  He  suffered  a  severe  repulse  in  their  first 


to  the  westward.  The  Acqua  Paola, 
the  ancient  Alsietina,  enters  the  Traste- 
▼ere  at  this  point.  It  was  upon  the  bas- 
tions to  the  rt.  or  S.  of  this  flite  that  the 
French  besieging  army  under  General 
Oodinot,  in  1849,  directed  their  prin- 
cipal attack.  It  was  here,  also,  that 
they  succeeded  in  making  a  practicable 
breach,  after  hundreds  of  men  had 
perished  on  both  sides,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  war  had'  been  lavished  with- 
oat  restraint  Every  spot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  intimately  associated  with 
the  eventB  of  that  memorable  siege,  for 
here  only  were  its  effects  felt  bv  the  be- 
sieged, and  here  especially  did  the  Ro- 
mans exert  their  whole  means  of  defence 
with  a  determined  courage  and  bravery 
which  no  differences  of  political  opinion 
can  refuse  to  acknowl^ge  and  admire. 
Wherever  we  turn,  from  the  walls  of 
San  Paucrazio  to  the  Fontana  Paolina 
and  the  Ch.  of  San  Pietro  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  the  freqneat  mounds  which  i 
mark  the  successive  approaches  of  the 


\ 


approach  to  Rome  in  1849.  19.  Porta 
Angelica^  erected  by  Pius  IV,  on  the 
N.  side  of  St.  Peter's,  leading  to  Monte 
Mario.  20.  Porta  di  Castello,  on  the  mea- 
dows behind  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
closed. 


§  5.  Bridges. 

Of  the  bridges  of  ancient  Rome  five 
only  are  now  standing.  Remains  of 
the  others  are  still  visible,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  either  as  to  their  names  or 
their  position.  Beginning  with  the 
most  northern,  and  proceeding  down 
the  river,  we  have — 

1.  Ponte  S,  Angelo,  the  ancient  Pons  'j 
^lius,  so  called  from  one  of  the  names  ' 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  bv  whom  it 
was.  built.  This  noble  bridge  crosses 
the  Tiber  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  The  whole  of  it 
is  ancient,  with  the  exception  of  some 
restorations  ot  stone-work  casing  and  the 


besiegers  and  the  graves  of  the  killed  parapets.     Medals  of  Hadrian  repre- 


X 


on  both  sides,  we  find  traces  of  the  awful 
devastation  which  followed  the  pro- 
longed resistance  of  the  Romans  at  this 
point.  The  existence  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Aurelian  wall  within  the 
circuit  of  the  bastioned  line  of  the  popes 
gave  the  besieged  great  advantage  in 
this  struggle ;  for  as  that  ancient  wall  is 
built  chiefly-  of  brick,  is  more  than  4 
^ards  in  thickness  and  from  10  to  12 
in  height,  it  formed  a  real  fortress 
within  the  outer  wall  upon  which  the 
French  had  first  to  direct  their  fire.  It 
is  due  to  the  honour  of  the  French 
military  commanders  to  add  that,  in 
selecting  this  gate  and  the  advanced 
point  of  the  Janiculum  for  their  attack, 
they  were  guided  by  the  consideration 
that  from  no  other  spot  could  their 
operations  be  carried  on  with  so  little 
injury  to  the  monuments  of  the  Eternal 
City.  \G.  Porta  Cavalleggicri,  near  to  St. 
Peter's,  on  the  old  high-road  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  said  to  be  from  the  designs  of 
Sangallo.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
cavalry  barrack  close  by.  17.  Porta 
Fabbrica,  near  the  former,  now  walled 
up.     18.  Porta  Pertusaf  also  walled  up, 


sent  the  bridge  as  we  now  see  it,  with 
three  large  arches  of  equal  size  in  the 
centre,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  each 
side;  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  the  same 
emperor  formerly  existed  on  it,  stating 
it  to  have  been  erected  in  his  3rd 
consulate  to  afford  the  means  of  reach- 
ing his  mausoleum.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  covered  with  booths  or  shops, 
by  which  the  passage  was  so  much 
contracted,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  during  the  jubilee  of  1450  caused 
the  death  of  200  people.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  accident,  the  booths  were 
removed  and  the  bridge  restored  to  its 
original  form.  In  1530  Clement  VII. 
erected  at  the  extremity  the  statues 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  In  1668 
Clement  IX.  added  the  present  parlipel^ 
and  the  TtTimgels"  which  stand  upon 
the  piers.  The  one  which  bears  the 
crosrlr  by  Bernini,  the  others  are  by 
his  scholars. 

2.  Pojia  Triumphalt'Sf  Aurelii,  or  Vati- 
camis;  it  was  the  longest  of  all  the 
bridges,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Nero.  It  led  from  the  Campus 
Martins  to  the  Via  Triumphalis,  which 
B  3 
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rose  over  Monte  Mario.  From  a  pas- 
sage in  Prudentius  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  entire  in  the  early  part  of  the 
5th  centy.  Some  portions  of  its  piers 
are  still  visible,  when  the  river  is  low, 
about  300  paces  below  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo.  At  a  short  distance  below  the 
Pons  Trinmphalis  a  suspension  bridge 
was  erected  in  1863,  forming  a  com- 
munication with  the  Lungara  and  Tras- 

v/tevere  from  the  Rione  Ponte. 

/^  3.  Ponte  Sisto,  rebuilt  in  1474  by 
Sixtus  ly .  on  the  ruins  of  the  Pons  Jani- 
culensis,  connecting  the  city  with  the 
quarter  of  Trastevere.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  it  was  first  erected  by  Probus, 
the  son-in-law  of  Sept.  Severus,  in  the 
reign  of  Caracalla  and  Geta.  It  has 
4  arches, 
y  4.  Ponte  dc*  Qmttro  Capi,  connecting 

/  the  city  with  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  so 
called  fW>m  the  four-headed  Januses 
which  stand  on  the  piers.  It  is  the  an- 
cient Pons  Fabricius,  built  by  Fabricius 
the  Curator  Vianim,  a.u.c.  708;  and 
is  mentioned  by  Horace  as  the  spot 
from  which  Damasippus  would  have 
leaped  into  the  Tiber,  but  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  Stertinius  : — 

*'  Unde  ego  mlra 
Descripsi  docilis  pneccpta  hR>c,  tempore  quo  me 
Solatus  Jnssit  sapientem  (Muscere  barbain 
Atque  a  Fabrlcio  non  ttistem  ponto  reverti." 
HOK.  Sat.  U.  3. 


It  has  2  large  arches,  with  a  smaller 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  pier  between 
them.  It  retains  more  of  its  ancient 
architecture  than  any  other  of  the  Ro- 
man bridges  except  that  of  St.  Angelo. 
It  formerly  had  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, but  a  part  only  is  now  legible  : — 

U  FABRICIUS  C.  F.  CVR.  VIAR.  FACIVN- 
DVH,  GOERAVIT.  EIDEMQ.  PROBAVIT.  Q. 
LEPIDV8  M.  F.  U.  LOLLIVB  H.  F.  COS.  EX, 
C.  PROBAVERVNT    ( A.U.C.  733). 

5.  Ponte  S,  Bartolommeo  connects  the 
island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Trastevere. 
It  is  the  ancient  Pons  Ccstitts  or  Ot-a- 
tianus.  The  name  of  its  founder  is  un- 
known, but  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Lucius  Cestius,  during  his  sovemment 
of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
whilst  the  Emperor  was  absent  in  Spain, 
in  A.U.C.  708.  Two  long  inscriptions 
on  the  parapets  show  that  it  was  re- 
stored A.D.  867  by  the  Emperors  Valen- 
tinlan,  Valens,  and  Gratian.    It  consists 


y 


of  1  large  central  arch  and  a  smaller 
one  on  each  side. 

6.  Ponte  RoitOj  on  the  site  of  the  Pons 
JEmiliuSy  called  in  later  times  P.  Sena-- 
tonus  and  Lapideva,  The  ancient  bridge 
was  begun  by  L.  JEmilius  Lepidns  and 
Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  a.u.c.  673, 
and  finished  by  P.  C.  Sdpio  Afrioanus 
and  L.  Mummius  Achaicus,  the  censors, 
in  A.U.C.  611.  It  is  represented  on  medals 
of  the  ^milian  ftmily.  From  it  the 
body  of  the  monster  Heliogabalns  was 
cast  into  the  Tiber.  We  know  nothing 
of  its  subsequent  history  until  we 
find  it  mentioned  in  me  middle 
ages  under  the  name  of  P.  di  Santa 
Maria.  In  the  1 3th  centy.  it  fell  down, 
and  was  rebuilt  by  Pope  Honorius 
III.  It  was  restored  by  Julius  III.  in 
1554,  and  again  by  Gregory  XIII.  in 
1575.  In  1598  all  that  portion  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  river  was  carried  away. 
Two  arches  were  thus  lost,  and  no  at^ 
tempt  has  since  been  made  to  restore 
them.  The  part  remaining  (of  the 
time  of  Julius  III.)  consists  of  3 
arches  on  the  side  next  the  Traste- 
vere, with  2  smaller  ones  in  the  piers 
that  separate  them,  through  which 
the  water  only  runs  when  the  river  is 
much  flooded.  The  ruined  and  broken 
state  of  this  fragment  sufficiently 
explains  the  modern  name.  A  sus- 
pension bridge  has  been  carried  from 
the  extremity  of  the  mined  arches  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  using  what 
remained  of  the  ruined  edifice  as  its 
W.  pier.  The  opening  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  into  the  Tiber  and  the  sub- 
structions of  the  massive  quay  on  its 
left  bank  are  best  seen  from  this 
bridge;  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
road  on  the  side  of  the  Trastevere  by 
which  it  was  approached  have  been 
recently  broken  up  to  render  the 
approach  easier. 

7.  Pons  SubliciWf  a  name  derived  f^om 
the  beams  of  which  it  was  constructed, 
the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Roman  bridjg^es.  It  was  first  erected 
by  Ancus  Martius  (a.u.c.  114).  It  was 
upon  this  bridge  that  Horatius  Cocles 
withstood  the  army  of  Porsena  till  the 
Romans  had  succeeded  in  breaking  it 
down  behind  him.  This  act  of  heroism 
made  it  so  sacred,  that  it  could  never 
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afterwards  be  repaired  withoat  the 
sanction  of  the  pontiffs.  It  suffered 
frequently  fh>m  inundations,  and  was 
restored  by  Tiberius  and  Antoninus 
Pius,  still  built  of  wood,  but  upon 
stone  piers.  A  coin  of  the  latter  em- 
peror represents  this  bridge  as  a  broken 
arch.  In  the  reign  of  Adrian  I.,  in 
780,  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
flood.  In  the  1 5th  century  the  stones 
of  the  piers  wero  removed  to  make 
cannon-balls,  and  the  only  traces  of 
the  bridge  now  left  are  their  founda- 
tions, which  may  be  seen,  when  the 
waters  are  low,  a  short  distance  higher 
op  Uie  river  than  the  hospital  of  Sen 
Miehele  and  quay  of  the  Ripa  Grande. 
Near  here,  on  the  rt  bank  of  the  river, 
some  very  ancient  mooring  corbels 
have  been  recently  discovered. 

PoHte  M6lh.{see  p.  428).       /   I 

(  6.  Panobahio  Vikw  of  Rome. 

Whoever  would  enter  on  the  study 
of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Rome 
will  find  it  useftil,  before  he  com- 
mences the  examination  of  particular 
ruins,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  their  relative  position,  and 
classify  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  enable  him  to  understand  their 
history,  and,  above  all,  to  make  him- 
self familiar,  not  only  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  Rome  itself,  but  of  the 
classical  region  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  is  situated.  There  is  no  spot  so 
peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose 
as  the  Tower  of  the  Capitof,*  from 
its  height  and  central  position:  and 
we  advise  therefore  most  strongly  the 
traveller  who  desires  to  understand 
the  antiquities,  to  study  them  with  the 
least  difficulty  to  himself,  and  to  avoid 
the  vexation  arising  from  a  constant 
recurrence  to  authorities,  to  proceed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Capitol, 
with  plan  of  the  city  and  map  of 
the  environs  of  Rome  before  mm. 
An  hour  devoted  to  this  will  give 
him  a  more  complete  idea  of  an- 
cient Rome  iham  days  spent  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  investigation;  and 

*  The  Yuen  of  the  tower  bsinc  now  In  the 
Imas  of  the  noniciiNa  iratlMirHlea,  It  It  ex- 
tramely  difficaU  to  ««>Udn  perminion  to  aaoend 
totbfelop. 


the  information  obtained  in  regard  to 
the  surrounding  countrv  will  mate- 
rially assist  him  in  his  mture  excur- 
sions beyond  the  walls.  Independently 
of  these  advantages,  there  is  no  scene 
in  the  world  more  impressive  or  mag- 
nificent than  that  commanded  from  this 
elevated  spot.  It  is  not  inferior  in 
historical  interest  to  the  glorious  pano- 
rama from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
while  it  surpasses  it  in  those  higher 
associations  which  appeal  so  power- 
fully to  the  feelings  of  the  Christian 
traveller. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  useful  to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  countr}'-, 
as  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  tower. 

The  Campagna,  or  the  undulating 
country  which  extends  on  all  sides 
around  Rome,  includes  j^rtions  of  an- 
cient Latium  and  Etruria.  Its  length 
from  Cape  Linaro,  S.  of  CivitaVecchia, 
to  Terracina  is  about  90  English  m. ; 
its  greatest  breadth  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  is  about  27.  On  the 
W.N.W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  range 
of  the  mountains  of  La  Tolfa,  on  the 
N.W.  and  N.  by  the  volcanic  group  that 
surrounds  Uie  Lake  of  Bracciano,  of 
which  the  peaks  of  Rocca  Romana 
and  Monte  virglnlo  are  the  highest 
points:  beyond,  and  more  to  the  rt., 
rises  the  Monte  Cimino  or  Monte  dl 
Soriano,  and  nearer  the  spectator  the 
hills  round  Baccano,  of  which  the 
wooded  peak  of  Monte  Musino  is  the 
highest  point,  between  which  and  the 
Apennines  the  Valley  of  the  Tiber  oc- 
cupies the  low  region.  The  Sabine  moun- 
tains surround  like  an  amphitheatre 
the  whole  expanse  of  the  north-eastern 
Campagna ;  while  the  more  picturesque 
mountains  which  bound  the  plain  of 
Latium  on  the  S.E.  are  studded  with 
villages,  each  representing  some  site 
of  classical  interest.  Along  the  plain 
from  N.  to  S.  the  Tiber  winds  as  a  long 
yellow  line,  marking  the  ancient  boun- 
dary between  Latium  and  Etruria.  In 
the  foreground  on  one  nde  are  the 
ruins  of  all  that  made  Rome  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world;  on  tiie  other  are 
the  palaces  and  churches  of  the  mo- 
dem city;  so  that  the  Capitol  may 
b^  said  to  separate  the  living  from  the 
dead— the  city  of  the  Popes  from  that 
of  the  Cttsars. 
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In  the  chain   of  hills  towards  the  I  Preeneste"  of  Horace.  Along  the  range 
S.E.  the  highest  point  is    the  Alhan !  of  these  hills  the  principal  town  to  be 


Mount,  now  called  Monte  Cavo^  on  which 
stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis, 
now  replaced  by  a  convent  of  Passion- 
ist  monks.     Beneath  the  summit,  and 


seen  is  TivoU,  the  ancient  Tibur,  sur- 
rounded bj  olive-groves  and  woods. 
From  that  point  the  Anio  flows  into 
the  plain  towards  its  junction  with  the 


about  midway  between  it  and  the  plain  Tiber,  in  its  course  separating  Latium 

on  the  rt.,  is  Albano,  of  which  the  gate  from  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  Beyond 

alone  can  be  seen  from  here ;  the  site  and  to  the  1.  of  Tivoli  we  recognise  the 

is  well  marked  by  the  grove  of  ilexes  lofty  pointed  peak  of  Monte  Genaro,  the 

of  the  Villa  Dona ;  a  little  to  the  1.  is  Lucretilis  of  Horace ;  at  its  foot  the  3  pic- 

the  town  and  palace  of  Castel  Ganiolfo  turesque  hills  of  Monticelli,  of  Poggio 


amid  the  woods  bordering  the  lake  of 
Albano;  and  on  the  rt.  the  low  hills 
of  Monte  Giove,  occupying  the  site 
of  Corioli  and  of  Civita  Lavinia,  the 
Lanuvium  of  Cicero.  The  long  ridge 
forming  the  opposite  hill  beyond  the 
lake  is  the  supposed  site  of  Alba  Longa, 
and  may  be  easily  recognised  by  the  line 
of  white  buildings  upon  it — the  Convent 
of  Palazzuola.  On  the  1.  of  Monte 
Cavo  is  a  wide  plain  called  the  Camp 
of  Ifannibal,  where  the  Carthaginian 
general  took  up  his  position  during  the 
siege  of  Rome.  The  peak  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  this  plain  is  Monte  Piia, 
the  space  between  these  two  points 
being  the  remains  of  an  extensive  vol- 
canic crater  of  elevation.  A  little  below 
the  Camp  of  Hannibal  the  village  of 
Rocca  dt  Papa,  perched  upon  the  crest  of 
a  rock,  is  supposed  by  some  antiquarians 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Arx  Albana 
of  Livy,  to  which  the  Gauls  were 
repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Rome.  On 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Alban  group 
are  Marino  and  Grotta-Ferrata,  Farther 
to  the  1.,  on  the  nearest  point  of  the 
chain,  is  Frascatif  the  largest  town  seen 
on  the  Alban  hills.  In  the  distance  be- 
yond is  the  lofty  summit  of  Monte  Pita. 
In  a  line  between  it  and  Frascati  is 
the  height  on  which  Tusculum  and  its 
citadel  stood.  Farther  to  the  1.  are  the 
villages  of  Monte  Porzio,  Rocca  Priora, 
and  Monte  Compatri;  and  on  the  last  and 
lowest  eminence  of  the  Alban  range  in 
this  direction  is  the  village  of  Colonna, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  La- 
bicum. 

In  the  opening  of  the  plain  between 
the  Alban  group  and  the  Sabine  moun- 
tains mav  be  recognised  the  large 
village  of  Zagoroh,  about  midwav  l^ 
tween  Colouna  and  the  more  distant 
town  of  Palestrina,  the   "frigidum 


Gesi,  and  of  St.  Angelo  in  Capoccia,  the 
nucieni  Monies  Comiculani;  and  farther 
on  the  1.,  more  in  the  foreground,  the 
wooded,  range  that  surrounds  Mentami, 
the  Alban  colony  of  Nomentum,  and  the 
hill  and  town  oi  Monte  JiotondOf  marked 
by  its  lofty  tower.  Nearer  Rome,the  bluff 
hill  of  Castel  Giubileo,  overlooking  the 
Tiber,  is  the  probable  site  of  the  citadel 
of  Fidense.  At  the  extreme  N.E.  end  of 
the  Campagna  is  the  classical  Soracte, 
whose  isolated  mass  forms  so  striking  a 
feature  in  the  Roman  landscape.  It 
stands  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Sabine  territory,  and  close  to  the 
Etruscan  frontier. 

Having  passed  in  review  the  more 
distant  objects  of  this  magnificent  pano- 
rama, we  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out 
the  leading  features  of  ancient  Rome, 
without  stopping  to  describe  more  than 
is  absolutelv  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
as  a  more  detailed  account  of  each  ruin 
will  be  given  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

§  7.  The  Seven  Hills. 
The  first  objects  which  will  excite 
the  interest  of  the  traveller  are  the 
Seven  Hills,  These  may  be  recognised 
without  much  difficulty  from  our  pre- 
sent position,  which  commands  also 
many  interesting  ruins  that  must  ne- 
cessarily be  included  in  the  following 
general  survey.  Beginning  with  the 
Capitoline,  the  Mons  Satumius  of  the 
earliest  period,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  tower  on  which  we  stand,  and  the 
group  of  palaces  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  occupy  a  depression  between  the 
hill  upon  which  rises  the  ch.  of 
the  Ara  CobU  on  one  side  and  the 
Monte  Caprino  with  the  Palazzo  Cafik- 
relli  on  the  other.  These  summits 
were  o^-cupied  by  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
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Capitolinns  on  the  rt.  (we  snppoee  the 
spectator  looking  to  the  N.  or  towards 
the  CopBo),  and  by  the  Arx  Capitolii 
on  the  1.:  the  space  between  them, 
on  which  we  are  placed,  was  called 
the  Intcrmontinm,  and  in  more  ancient 
times  the  Asylum.  The  ch.  of  Ara 
Coeli  is  supposed  by  the  best  authorities 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus;  on  the  other 
summit  were  situated  the  Curia  Gala- 
bra,  the  Temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  the 
substructions  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Caffarelli  gardens,  and  beyond, 
and  nearer  the  Tiber,  the  house  of 
Tatius^  the  Sabine  chief  and  rival  of 
Romulus;  nearer  to  the  valley  which 
se^rates  the  Capitoline  from  the  Pa- 
latine, in  a  gaitlen  on  the  modem 
Monte  Caprino,  we  still  see,  although 
diminished  in  height  by  the  aecumula- 
tion  of  soil  at  its  base,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  From 
the  Capitol,  as  a  central  point,  we  may 
trace  a  semicircle  from  the  Pincian 
Hill,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  modem 
city,  to  the  Aventine  on  the  S.,  embrac- 
ing in  its  circuit  the  line  of  the  existing 
walls.  This  area  includes  nearly  the 
whole  of  ancient  Rome  as  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  Augustus.  The 
heart  of  the  city  was,  of  course,  the 
Forum,  the  open  irregular  space  which 
lies  immediately  below  us;  it  will 
serve  as  a  guiding  point  in  enabling  us 
to  fix  the  limits  of  the  hills.  The  topo- 
graphy and  monuments  of  this  classical 
Fpot  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent 
page,  under  the  article  **  Forum,"  and 
need  not,  therefore,  be  repeated  here. 
The  Capitoline^  on  which  we  stand, 
forms  the  first  of  the  7  hills.  Above 
the  western  angle  of  the  Forum  rises 
the  Palatine,  the  seat  of  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Rome,  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cffisars,  in 
the  midst  of  gardens.  Farther  to  the  rt. 
is  the  Atentine,  its  N.W.  base  washed 
by  the  Tiber,  and  its  summit  crowned 
by  the  churches  of  Santa  Sabina,  Sant' 
Alessio,  and  11  Priorato.  In  the  valley, 
the  Yaltis  Murcia  of  the  kingly  period, 
between  these  2  hills,  was  the  Circus 
Maximus,  the  nearest  extremity  of 
which  will  be  easily  recognised  by  the 
tall  chimney  of  the  Roman  gas-works. 
Over  the  Coliseum  the  eye  rests  on  the 


magnificent  Basilica  of  the  Lateran, 
marking  the  extreme  N.E.  boundary  of 
the  Civlian.  N.  of  the  Ceelian,  and  on 
the  1.  of  the  Coliseum,  is  the  Esquilinc, 
more  extensive  than  any  of  the  other 
hills,  and  marked  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity b^  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  at  Its  northern  angle  by  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  while  the 
ruined  dome  of  the  so-called  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medica  and  the  walls  of  the 
city  indicate  its  extreme  boundary  on 
the  £.  The  Qutrtna/,along  narrow  emi- 
nence, begins  at  the  Fomm  of  Trajan, 
visible  from  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
tower.  We  can  easily  see  from  this 
point  that  a  portion  of  the  hill  had  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  Trajan's 
Forum,  as  .we  shall  find  stated  here- 
after OB  the  inscription  of  his  column. 
The  massive  square  tower  of  the  middle 
ages,  called  the  Torre  delle  Milizie  (vul- 
garly known  as  Tower  of  Nero),  and 
the  walls  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus, 
assist  us  in  marking  the  line  which 
separates  the  base  of  the  Quirinal 
from  that  of  the  Esquiline.  The  Qui- 
rinal stretches  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  to  the  N.E.  behind  tit'  Colonna 
Palace.  It  is  covered  with  buildings, 
.  mong  which  the  most  conspicuous  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Pope  on  the  Monte 
Cavallo,  its  highest  point.  The  TV- 
minalf  between  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Esquiline,  is  remarkable  for  its  flat 
surface,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish as  a  separate  eminence ;  a  part 
of  it  is  covered  by  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  ch.  of  S.Lorenzo  in  Panis- 
Perna  occupies  nearly  its  highest  point, 
and  the  hill  may  be  traced  in  the  gar- 
dens extending  from  it  to  the  Piazza 
di  Termini  and  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
In  walking  from  the  Trinitii  de'  Monti 
to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  separation 
between  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  is 
distinctlv  recognised.  These  are  the 
7  hills  which  were  included  within  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius ;  but  there  are 
others  beyond  those  limits,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  particularise.  N.  of  the 
Quirinal  is  Monte  Pincio,  the  Cottis 
Hortulontm,  the  favourite  promenade 
of  the  modem  Romans.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber  is  the  Janiculum,  at 
the  foot  of  which  lies  the  modern 
quarter  of  Trastevere  ;  at  its  souther 
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extremity,  bat  without  the  walls,  is  the 
Monte  Verde,  overlooking  the  Tiber;  be- 
yond, to  the  N.  of  the  Janiciilum,  is  the 
Vatican  ;  and  in  the  extreme  distance, 
forming  the  boundary  of  our  present 
prospect,  is  the  MonU  Mario,  capped 
by  the  villa  Mdlini,  surrounded  by 
cypress  plantations.  The  area  between 
the  Janiculum  and  the  Pincian  includes 
nearly  the  whole  of  modem  Rome.  The 
last  eminence  that  remains  to  be  noticed 
is  the  artificial  mound  called  Monte 
Testaccio,  from  the  fragments  of  earthen 
vessels  of  which  it  is  formed;  it  is 
situated  at  the  southern  angle  of  the 
Aurelian  walls,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  between  the  river  and  the 
pyramid  of  Cuus  Cestius,  but  cannot 
be  distinguished  fW>m  the  point  where 
we  are  standing,  the  higher  mass  of 
the  Aventine  intervening. 

§  8.  GSNERAL  RCVISW  OF  THE  RuiNS. 

The  Ruins  of  Rome  may  be  classed 
under  S  heads:  1.  The  works  of  the 
Royal  or  Kingly  period ;  2.  Of  the  Re- 
publican or  Consular ;  and  3.  Of  the 
Empire,  not  a  trace  being  visible 
of  the  civilization  that  preceded  Ro- 
mulus, although  the  sites  mentioned  as 
being  occupied  by  Evander  and  the 
Trojan  colonists  can  be  made  out. 

1.  The  Kingly  Period  (n,  c  753-510). 
— The  consideration  of  this  first  period 
carries  us  back  to  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  to  enter  into  minute  particulars 
on  which  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place  in  a  work  of  this  description,  and 
would  involve  details  with  which  the 
traveller  may  be  presumed  to  be  already 
familiar.  It  wiU  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  state  that  the  Latin 
settlement  attributed  to  Romulus  was 
situated  on  the  Germalus  or  W.  por- 
tion of  the  Palatine,  the  site  of  the 
earlier  settlement  of  Evander  and 
his  Arcadians,  and  was  probably  not 
more  than  a  mile  in  circumference. 
The  Sabine  colony  of  Tatins  occupied 
the  Capitoline  and  the  Qmrinal,  the 
Capitolme  being  their  citadel.  The 
Etruscans  had  their  settlements  on  the 
Oelian  and  parts  of  the  Esquiline,  the 
prineiptl  of  which  wfts  ealled  LfOoerum ; 
they  were  dependent  <m  the  others, 


and  had  no  king,  and  were  at  length 
compelled  by  the  Romans  to  descend 
into  the  sjmce  between  the  Geelian  and 
the  Esquiline,  which  derived  from 
them  the  name  of  the  Yicus  Tuscus. 
In  these  times  there  were  small  lakes 
or  swamps  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine,  *  and  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Capitoline.  The  union  of  the 
three  settlements  led  to  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  city,  and,  in  less  than 
150  years  from  the  foundation  by 
Romulus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  architectural  monu- 
ments of  Rome,  was  constructed  to 
drain  these  marshes.  The  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  PsJatine  and  the  Capitoline 
was  then  set  apart  for  the  general  as- 
semblies of  the  united  nations,  and 
became,  under  the  name  of  the  Forum, 
the  seat  and  centre  of  Roman  greatness. 
The  western  slopes  of  the  Palatine  were 
the  scenes  of  those  poetical  traditions 
which  are  identified  with  the  earliest 
history  of  the  city,  and  some  antiquaries 
have  even  fixed  the  sites  where  stood 
the  Ruminal  fig-tree,  the  altar  of  Her- 
cules, the  Lupercal,  and  even  the  cave 
of  Cacus.  The  latter  is  still  pointed 
out  in  the  slopes  of  the  A^rentine,  on 
the  side  overlooking  the  'Hber:  the 
other  poetical  antiquities  had  disap- 
peared, like  the  lakes  of  Curtius  and 
Jutuma,  before  the  time  of  the  Eknpirc. 
The  few  remains  of  the  kingly  period 
which  are  now  extant  are  entirely  in 
the  Etruscan  style,  built  of  large 
quadrilateral  blocks,  like  the  walls  of 
Volterra,  Cortona,  and  other  cities  of 
Etruria.  These  remains  are  the 
Mamertine  prisons,  begun  by  Ancua 
Martins  (b.c.  640),  and  enlarged  by 
Servius  Tullius  (b.c.  578);  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  of  Tarquinius  Prisons  (b.  c. 
616);  part  of  the  celebrated  rampart 
or  agger  of  Servius  Tullius  (b.c.  578), 
still  visible  on  the  Viminal  in  the 
Central  Railway  Station,  and  of  the 
walls  of  the  same  king,  on  the  snm« 
mit  of  the  Quirinal,  before  the  Pope's 
stables,  and  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Jesuits,  on  the  S.  and  W.  declivities 
of  the  Aventine;  the  remans  of  the 
quay  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
near  the  month  of  the  Qoaea  Maxima ; 
some  substmetloBs  near  the  Areo  Sa- 
lara,  possibly  of  the  Porta  Trigemina ; 
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Tery  probaUf  the  masBiye  snbBtrno- 
tions  of  oaadrilateral  blocks  of  Tolcanic 
tnla,  under  the  rains  of  the  palaces  of 
Tlberins  and  Caligola;  in  the  Vigna 
NvBsiner,  noir  a  pnblic  promenade*  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Palatine, 
and  irhich  some  antiquaries  attribate 
to  the  earliest  constraetions  of  the 
kings,  and  even  to  Romulus. 

3.  Tke  Contular  or  Saniblican  Period 
(b.  c.  5ia-a0). — It  has  frequently  been 
a  matter  of  regret  to  the  classical  tra- 
Teller  that  Rome  presents  so  few  monu* 
ments  of  the  time  of  the  Republic.  It 
is  certun  that  there  are  scarcely 
any  unaltered  remains  of  that  period ; 
and  in  the  Foram,  where  our  earliest 
impressions  would  lead  us  to  look  for 
ruins  which  we  might  associate  with 
the  memory  of  the  heroes  and  patriots 
of  Rome,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  fragment  of  re- 
publican times.  Various  reasons  may 
be  assigned  for  this;  but  the  expla- 
nation at  once  the  most  probable 
and  the  most  supported  by  historical 
eyidence  is,  that  the  continued  wars 
and  transient  character  of  the  consular 
gorernment  were  unfavourable  to  the 
erection  of  great  public  monuments. 
The  destraction  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls  CB.a.  390),  120  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  republic,  no  doubt 
involved  the  loss  of  many  works,  both 
of  the  kingly  and  republican  periods. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  city  seems 
to  have  been  too  hurried  to  allow  much 
attention  to  the  arts,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  comparatively  late  period  that 
Rome  began  to  be  decorated  with 
temples,  and  supplied  with  paved  roads 
and  aqueducts  of  masonry.  It  was 
not  until  the  fidl  of  Corinth  and  of 
Carthage  that  it  was  distinguished 
by  the  magnificence  of  its  public 
buildings.  The  introduction  of  new 
divinities  required  other  and  more 
splendid  temples,  and  the  luxury  and 
taste  acquired  in  the  conquest  of 
Greece  naturally  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  palaces  and  theatres  on  a  more 
spacious  and  costly  plan  than  had  been 
previously  adopted.  The  boast  of 
Augustus,  that  he  fbund  Rome  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble,  may  be  taken  as 
a  collateral  proof  of  the  architectural 


mediocrity  of  the  republican  city.  Still, 
during  the  last  century  of  the  republic, 
severid  public  works  of  consioerable 
magnitude  were  executed.  The  mili- 
tary ways,  paved  with  large  blocks  of 
lava,  and  particularly  the  magnificent 
Via  Appia  constructed  by  Appius 
Claudius  and  still  perfect  through  a 
portion  of  its  course,  served  as  a  model 
for  the  paved  roads  of  later  times ;  but 
the  remains  of  other  republican  struc- 
tures which  Can  now  be  recognised 
are  few.  It  is  probable  that  the 
massive  substructions  under  the  Pa- 
lazzo Csffarelli,  on  the  CapitoUne,  are 
the  foundations  of  some  edifice  of  the 
republic.  The  walls  of  the  Tabularium 
at  the  base  of  the  Capitol,  and  over- 
looking the  Forum,  ana  the  Doric  por- 
tico which  surmounts  it,  were  con- 
structed by  Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus 
as  early  as  b.c.  77.  Like  the  mili- 
tary ways,  they  show  that  in  all 
the  ^eat  works  of  the  republic  the 
solidity  which  marks  those  of  the 
kings  was  generally  imitated.  Of 
the  republican  temples,  the  only  one 
now  standing  which  has  claims  to  so 
hi^h  an  antiquity  is  that  of  Fortuna 
Virills,  now  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Egiziaca,  near  the  Ponte  Rotto.  It  is 
known  that  the  original  temple  on  this 
spot,  erected  by  Servius  TuUius,  was 
rebuilt. during  the  republic;  but  how 
far  the  present  edifice  may  have 
undergone  subsequent  alterations  is 
uncertain.  Beneath  the  ch.  of  San 
Niccold  in  Carcere  are  some  early 
substructions  and  columns,  supposed 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  temples  of 
Juno  Sospita,  Hope,  and  Piety,  which 
dated  Arom  the  Republican  period. 

The  a((ueducts  which  were  besun 
during  this  period  were  mostiy  unaer- 
ground,  wiu  the  exception  ^  of  the 
Marciau.  A  long  line  of  this  noble 
aqueduct  is  still  standing,  but  littie 
appears  to  belong  to  the  consular 
period  except  the  foundations,  and  it 
IS  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
original  work  from  the  additions  and 
restorations  made  during  the  early 
period  of  the  empire.  The  theatre  of 
Pompey  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
cellars  of  the  Palazzo  Pio,  and  in 
some  of  the  neighbouring  streets.  The 
foundations   of  the   Emilian  Bridoe ; 
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some  portions  of  the  Pons  Fabricius, 
connecting  the  island  of  the  Tiber 
with  the  1.  bank;  and  the  facing  of 
travertine  at  the  south-eastern  point  of 
the  island,  which  formed  part  of  the 
'*ship"  of  ^sculapius;  are  likewise 
considered  to  be  republican  works,  as 
also  a  massive  wall  of  blocks  of  traver- 
tine, now  covered  up  beneath  extensive 
brick  substructions  of  the  early  Caesars, 
discovered  in  Jan.  1864,  in  the  Via  della 
Dataria^  on  the  ascent  to  the  Quiriiial 
from  the  Campus  Maruus.  This  fine 
specimen  of  republican  construction 
formed  part  of  a  sepulchre  that  stood 
outside  the  Porta  Sangualis  of  the  Ser- 
vian Wall.  From  an  inscription  it 
appears  to  have  belon^^  to  members 
of  the  Sempronia  fiunily  (see  p.  74). 
But  the  principal  remains  of  the  con- 
sular period  are  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments. At  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline,  in 
the  Via  di  Marforio,  and  near  to  where 
stood  the  Porta  Ratumena  and  the  wall 
of  Servius  Tullius,  is  the  tomb  of  C. 
Poblicius  Bibulus,  which  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  a  rep\'.blican  ruin. 
The  principal  tombs,  ho^  jver,  of  this 
period  are  on  the  Appian  Way.  Be- 
tween the  older  walls  of  Servius  Tullius 
and  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano  the 
P.  Appia  of  the  Aurelian  is  the  most 
interesting,  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,  of  all  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  ancient  Rome— the  tomb  of  the 
Scipio  familv,  now  a  subterranean 
vault,  from  which  the  sarcophagus  and 
inscriptions  in  the  Vatican  Museum 
were  obtained.  2  m.  beyond  the  gate 
is  the  magnificent  circular  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella;  1  m.  farther,  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain,  are  remains  of  one 
belonging  to  some  members  of  the  great 
repulnican  family  of  the  Servilii ;  and 
stUl  farther  two  attributed  to  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  but  certainly  of  a  very 
remote  date,  from  their  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  last  monuments  of  the 
Republican  period  to  be  seen  are  some 
of  the  arches  that  enclosed  the  cele- 
brated Forum  of  Julius  C«esar,  in  a 
dirty  courtyard  opening  into  the  Via 
del  Ghetarello^  behind  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Martina. 

3.  The  Empire  (B.a  30— a.d.  476). — 
However  much  the   classical  enthu- 


siasm inspired  by  recollections  of  the 
Republic  may  surpass  the  feelings  ex- 
cited by  those  of  the  Empire,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  era 
when  Rome  assumed  her  greatest  mag- 
nificence, and  nearly  all  the  monuments 
we  now  see  belong  to  this  period.  It 
was  the  aim  of  Augustus  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  city,  and  to  embel- 
lish it  with  works  of  splendour.  The 
Campus  Martius  during  his  reign 
was  gradually  covered  with  public 
edifices,  and,  like  many  cities  of 
modem  times,  the  ancient  walls  of 
Servius  Tullius  soon  included  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  city,  and  were  at 
length  lost  among  the  new  buildings. 
The  influence  of  Greek  art,  and  a  tasta 
for  colossal  architecture,  may  be  clearly 
traced  through  all  the  imperial  works: 
the  palaces,  the  aqueducts,  the  his- 
torical columns,  and  the  tombs  of  this 
period,  are  all  on  a  scale  different  from 
those  that  preceded  them;  and,  when 
compared  with  the  unity  and  simplicity 
of  earlier  times,  everything  appears  ex- 
aggerated. Another  pecimarit^jr  is  the 
general  adoption  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  not  indeed  in  its  original  purity, 
but  with  a  variety  of  ornament  which 
marks  a  decline  of  art. 

Augustus  began  on  the  Palatine  the 
first  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  filled 
the  Campus  Martius  with  temjples, 
porticos,  theatres,  and  other  buildings. 
Of  the  works  which  have  remained 
to  the  present  time,  may  be  cited  the 
massive  walls  which  enclosed  the  Fo- 
rum which  bore  his  name  with  the 
Temple  of  Mars  Ultor  in  the  centre, 
the  columns  of  which,  still  erect,  show 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
edifices  in  the  city;  the  3  beautiful 
columns  at  the  angle  of  the  Palatine, 
long  called  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  but  now  supposed  to  belong 
to  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux  or 
of  Minerva  Chalcidica;  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus ;  the  portico  of  Octavia ; 
and  the  mausoleum  of  the  emperor 
himself,  between  the  Corso  and  the 
Tiber.  The  pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius, 
near  the  Protestant  burial-ground, 
was  erected  about  this  time.  Agrippa, 
following  the  example  of  his  master, 
contributed  largely  to  the  embellish- 
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ment  of  Rome,  and  constructed  a 
series  of  baths  -  in  the  Gampns 
Martins,  which  served  as  the  model 
of  those  immense  structures  erected 
bj  the  later  emperors.  His  great 
work  was  the  Pantheon  (b.c.  26), 
the  best-preserved  monument  of  an- 
cient Rome,  and  adjoining  his  baths. 
The  arch  of  Drusus  was  raised 
to  his  memory  by  the  senate  after 
his  death  (b.c.  9),  and  is  the  oldest 
triumphal  arch  in  Rome.  The  arch  of 
Dolabella,  on  the  Cselian,  was  erected, 
as  the  inscription  tells  us,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Dolabella  and  Silanus,  in  the 
lOih  year  of  our  era,  and  consequently 
its  antiquity  cannot  be  much  later 
than  that  of  Drusus.  Tiberius  (a.d. 
14)"  began  the  Pwetorian  camp,  the 
outline  of  which  may  still  be  traced 
at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  city ; 
and  built  the  Temple  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
Ferpine,  whose  columns  and  cella  are 
preserved  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin.  Caligula  (a.d.  38)  enlarged  the 
palace  of  the  Ccesars  on  the  Palatine ; 
and  Claudius  (a.d.  41)  constructed 
that  noble  aqueduct  that  bears  his 
name,  which  is  still  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  But  all  these  works  were 
eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  building 
of  Nero  (a.d.  54).  The.  fire  which 
he  is  accused  of  kindling  destroyed 
the  palace  that  existed  on  the  Palatine, 
and  upon  its  ruins  arose  his  golden 
house,  occupying  a  space  equal  to 
that  of  a  large  town,  filling  the  valley 
since  occupied  by  the  Coliseum,  and 
displacing  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Msecenas  on  the  Esquiline.*  Nero  also 
rebuilt  a  larce  portion  of  Rome,  and  con- 
structed batns,  now  covered  by  modem 
palaces,  between  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Piazza  Navona.  He  completed  the 
Qrcns  of  Caligula,  partly  occupied  by 
the   Basilica  of  St.   Peter*s    and  the 

*  Some  Tcry  massive  substructions  have  been 
recently  discovered  beneath  the  ch.  of  S.  Cle- 
mente  on  the  Esquiline ;  they  consist  of  walls 
built  of  btif^  blocks  of  volcanic  tafa,  with  a 
oomloe  in  travertine,  one  portion  upwards  of 
350  feet  Id  length,  llie  style  resembles  that  of 
the  outer  wall  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus ;  they 
may  have  belonged  to  the  house  of  Miccenas ; 
Ibey  arc  surrounded  by  more  modern  brick  walls 
r>r  the  brat  Imperial  period,  and  support  the 
early  Christian  oonstnictions  of  the  newly  dis- 
interred bonUica. 


Vatican  Palace,  and  memorable  as  the 
spot  on  which  many  of  the  early 
Christians  sufTered  martyrdom.  To 
Vespasian  (a.d.  70)  we  are  indebted 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Coliseum,  or 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  the  noblest 
ruin  in  existence.  It  was  dedicatea 
by  Titus  (a.d.  79),  10  years  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  but  not  finally 
completed  until  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Domitian.  On  the  upper  slopes 
of  the  Esquiline,  Titus  converted  a 
portion  of  Nero*s  palace  into  substruc- 
tions for  his  Baths,  so  well  known  by 
their  picturesque  remains.  Domitian 
(a.d.  81)  enlarged  the  Palace  of  the 
Cssars,  and  began  some  baths  near 
those  of  Titus,  which  were  more  ex- 
tensive in  their  plan  than  those  of  his 
predecessor,  and  were  finished  by  Tra- 
jan. He  also  erected  the  beautiful  arch 
of  Titus,  to  commemorate  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  his  predecessor. 
Nerva  (a.d.  96)  finished  the  Forum 
Transitorium,  which  also  bore  his 
name ;  and  his  great  successor  Trajan 
(a.d.  98)  erected  a  temple  in  it  to 
Minerva,  the  front  of  which  remained 
standing  until  the  17th  centy.,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  Paul  V.  Trajan 
has  also  left  us  in  the  remains  of 
the  Ulpian  Basilica  and  his  funeral 
column  two  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  Rome.  The  works  of 
Hadrian  (a.d.  117)  peculiarly  mark  his 
taste  for  the  colossal.  His  Temples  of 
Venus  and  Rome  were  erected  from  his 
own  designs  and  under  his  personal 
direction.  His  villa  near  Tivoli  was  on 
the  most  exaggerated  scale;  and  his 
mausoleum,  now  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  is  gigantic  in  its  dimensions. 
The  Pons  iElius  was  also  constructed 
by  Hadrian  as  a  passage  to  his  tomb. 
It  is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the 
Roman  bridges,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  parapets  and  some  un- 
important repairs,  is  entirely  an- 
cient. The  temple  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Forum  which  bears  the  name  of 
Antoninus  Pius  (a.d,  138)  and  his  wife 
Faustina  was  raised  to  them  by  the 
senate.  The  column  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  Antoninus  (a.d,  161),  called  the 
Antonine  Column,  though  inferior  to 
that  of  Trajan  as  a  work  of  art,  is  one  of 
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the  weU-known  momunents  of  Rome. 
The  arch  of  Septimius  Sererus  in  the 
Forum  was  erected  to  him  and  his  sons 
Caracalla  and  Geta  by  the  senate  (a.d. 
205);  as  the  other  which  bears  his  name, 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  was  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  his  wife,  and  his  sons, 
by  the  goldsnuths  and  dealers  of  that 
locality.  To  this  period  may  be 
ascribed  the  square  arch  of  Janus  in 
the  same  locality.  The  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla (▲.D.  211)  surpass  in  magnitude 
all  previous  works  of  the  same  kind : 
their  ruins  still  excite  the  surprise 
of  every  traveller,  Mid  are  remark- 
able as  having  supplied  the  mu- 
seums of  our  time  with  the  Famese 
Hercules,  the  Toro  Famese,  and  other 
celebrated  statues.  These  baths  were 
completed  by  FJagabalus  (a.d.  218), 
and  his  successor  Alex.  Severus  (▲.!>. 
222).  Aurelian  erected  the  Temple  of 
the  Sttu  on  the  Quirinal,  whose  mas- 
sive substructions  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Golonna  Palace, 
and  (a.d.  271)  accomplished  the 
greatest  work  of  the  latter  times  of 
the  empire,  by  surrounding  Rome  with 
the  immense  fortification  which  served 
as  the  foundation  of  the  present  walls. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  (a.d.  302),  which  have 
peculiar  interest  from  the  tradition 
that  they  were  built  by  the  Christians 
during  the  persecutions  of  his  reign, 
there  are  few  ruins  to  detain  us  until 
the  time  of  Constantine  (a.d.  306). 
The  baths  of  this  emperor  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  Villas  Aldobrandini 
and  Rospigliosi,  on  the  Quirinal. 
His  arch,  erected  to  commemorate  his 
victory  over  Maxentius,  is  near  the 
Coliseum,  and  is  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs  plundered  from  an  arch  of  Tra- 
jan, the  site  of  which  is  now  unknown. 
His  Basilica  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  ruins  bordering  on  the 
Forum :  it  was  built  by  Maxentius,  and 
dedicated  by  Constantine  after  the 
death  of  his  rival.  To  the  same  period 
belong  the  temple  and  circus  near 
the  Appian  Way,  erected  by  Maxen- 
tius to  the  memory  of  his  son  Romulus 
(A.D.  311).  The  Pons  Gratianus,  con- 
structed by  the  emperors  Yalentiuian 
and  Gratian  (a.d.  364),  still  connects 


the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Tras- 
tevere.  The  column  of  Phocas  was 
erected  a.d.  608  by  the  exarch  Smarag- 
dus  to  the  Greek  emperor  of  that  nune ; 
but  the  column  is  evidently  of  an 
earlier  date,  probably  removed  from 
some  edifice  of  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines. 

This  rapid  review  of  the  leading  ruins 
will  be  useful  to  the  traveller  in  en- 
abling him  to  understand  the  age  of 
the  different  monuments,  as  it  will 
also  in  pointing  out  the  chronolo- 
gical succession  to  such  as  wish  to 
study  the  history  of  R<mie  by  means 
of  her  existing  ruins,  and  to  follow 
the  progress  of  her  architecture  through 
its  various  stages  down  to  the  decline 
of  art  uud«r  the  later  emperors. 

it  will  scarcely  be  less  instructive 
to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  gradual 
ruin  of  the  city.  On  the  conversion 
of  Constantine  to  Christianity  some 
of  the  ancient  temples  were  dian^ed 
into  places  for  Christian  worship, 
but  a  still  greater  number  were  de- 
stroyed. Independently  of  the  injuries 
sustained  from  the  invading  armies 
of  Alaric  (a.d.  410),  Genseric  (456), 
Ricimer  (472),  Vitiges  (537),  and 
Totila  (546),  the  inhabitants  appear  to 
have  regarded  the  ancient  buildings  as 
so  many  public  quarries.  Belisarius 
employed  the  remains  of  ancient  edifices 
in  repairing  the  walls  during  his  cele- 
brated defence  of  the  city,  and  con- 
verted the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian 
into  a  fortress.  The  aqueducts  had 
been  previously  destroyed  by  Vitiges, 
who  burnt  everything  outside  the 
walls;  the  baths  were  thus  rendered 
useless,  and  the  Campagna  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  desolation  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered.  To- 
tila is  supposed  to  have  commenced 
the  destruction  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Csesars.  In  the  7th  and  8th  centuries 
Rome  suffered  a  constant  succession 
of  calamities;  earthquakes,  inunda- 
tions of  the  Tiber,  and  the  famine  and 
pestilence  of  which  they  were  the  na- 
tural precursors,  desolated  the  city 
more  than  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians 
or  the  subsequent  sieges  of  the  Lom- 
bards. From  the  end  of  the  7th  to  the 
close  of  the  8th  century  5  inundations 
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are  recorded,  io  one  of  irhieh  the 
whole  eltY  was  vader  wmter  Ibr  sereral 
days.  The  dispated  aooceeaion  to  the 
papacy,  the  contests  of  the  popes  with 
the  GermuM.  emperors,  and  the  fre- 
qaent  absence  of  the  coart,  had-  also 
ooDsiderable  influence  in  leading  to 
the  Delect  and  niin  of  the  city.  The 
Normans  of  Robert  Guiscard  surpassed 
ail  preWons  invaders  in  the  extent 
of  their  ravages :  they  bamt  the  city 
from  the  Ajatonine  column  to  the 
Flaaunian  gate,  and  from  the  Lateran 
to  the  Cnpitol ;  they  mined  the  Capitol 
and  the  Coliseum,  and  laid  waste  ^e 
whole  of  the  Esquiline.  The  great 
monvments  were  soon  afterwards  oc- 
cupied as  fortresses  by  the  ruling 
Roman  families.  The  Coliseum,  the 
Sepdaoninm  of  Sererus,  and  the  Arches 
of  Titus  and  Janus  were  seized  upon  by 
the  Frannpanis ;  the  tomb  of  Uadriaa 
and  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  by  the 
Orstnis;  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus 
and  the  Baths  of  Constantine  by  the 
CoJonnas;  theTombofCbciliaMetella 
was  oonrerted  into  tf  fortress  hj  the 
Savdlis  and  the  Caetanis;  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol  were  held  by  the  Corsis ;  the 
Qnirinal  by  the  Contis ;  and  the  Pan- 
theon so  frequently  received  the  garri- 
sons of  the  Pope  that  in  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  it  bore  the  name  of  5.  Maria 
intvrribns.  Even  the  Basilicas  were  not 
secure ;  that  of  St  Paul  was  fortified 
by  the  Corsis,  and  that  of  St.  Peter  by 
the  people.  But  these  were  not  the 
onlv  calamities  of  Rome  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  1345  l^e  city  was 
again  inundated  by  the  Hber,  and  no- 
thing bat  the  summits  of  the  hills  are 
said  to  have  remained  uncovered.  In 
1349  it  was  desolated  by  a  fearful 
earthquake.  In  1527  it  was  cruelly 
pillaged  by  the  Conn^table  de  Bourbon : 
and,  as  Gibbon  truly  observes,  sufferea 
more  from  him  than  from  the  ravages 
of  Genseric,  Vitiges,  and  Totila.  The 
Constable,  according  to  the  account 
of  the  Marquis  Bonaparte,  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  opened  his  first  trench 
before  the  face  of  the  Aurelian  wall, 
on  the  side  of  the  tomb  of  Ceecilia  Me- 
tella.  Thus,  fhtally  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  that  part  of  the  Applan 
road,  the  artillery  injured  that  tomb 


and  the  Circus  of  Romulus,  demo- 
lished the  sepulchres  IxMrdering  the 
AppianWay ,  mutilated  the  church  of  St. 
Ncreoand  St.Achilleo,  the  tombs  of  the 
Scipios,  and  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  In 
1 530  the  city  was  visited  by  another  in- 
undation, scarcely  less  calamitous  than 
the  preceding.  From  a  very  earlv  period 
the  erection  of  new  churches  and  the  re- 
pairs of  the  city  walls  had  continually 
operated  to  the  destruction  of  the  an- 
cient monuments ;  the  lime-kilns  of  the 
middle  ages  were  sapplied  fh>m  the 
ruins,  and  the  temples  and  other  build- 
ings were  despoiled  of  their  columns 
for  the  decorations  ot  religions  edifices. 
The  popes  are  responsible  for  a  large 
share  of  this  system  of  wholesale  de- 
struction. As  early  as  the  8th  centy.  we 
find  Gregory  III.  taking  9  columns 
from  some  temple  for  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter.  Adrian  I.  destroyed  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  to  build 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin.  Paul  II.  built 
the  Palace  of  St.  Mark  with  materials 
taken  from  the  Coliseum.  By  the 
middle  of  the  15th  centurv  so  many 
monuments  had  been  ruined  for  build- 
ing purposes  or  burnt  into  lime,  that, 
when  iEneas  Sylvius  was  elected  pope 
under  the  name  of  Pius  II.,  he  issued  a 
bull  to  prevent  the  further  continuance 
of  the  practice :  *'  De  Antiquis  ^di- 
ficiis  non  diruendis"  (1462).  Notwith- 
standing this  measure,  Sixtus  IV.  in 
1474  destroyed  what  remained  of  the 
stone  piers  of  the  Sublician  bridge 
to  make  cannon-balls,  and  swept 
away  numerous  ruins  in  his  gCDeral 
reform  of  the  cily.  Alexander  VI. 
destroyed  a  pyramid  near  the  Vatican 
to  constructa  covered  way  leading  fh>m 
the  Palace  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Paul  III.  plundered  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  built 
the  Famese  Palace  with  blocks  of 
travertine  brought  fW>m  the  Coli- 
seum, although  he  had  issued  a  bull 
making  it  a  capital  offence  to  *'  grind 
down"  statues,  ^xtus  V.  removed  the 
works  of  art  of  the  Septizonium  of 
Severus  to  ornament  St.  Peter's.  Ur- 
ban VIII.  removed  in  part  the  base* 
roent  of  the  Tomb  of  Cfccilia  Metella 
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to  construct  the  Fountain  of  Trevi, 
built  the  Barberini  Palace  with  mate- 
rials taken  from  the  Coliseum,  and 
stripped  the  Pantheon  of  the  sheets 
of  bronze  which«had  escaped  the  plun- 
der of  the  emperor  Constans  II.  in  the 
7th  century,  to  construct  the  baldac- 
chino  over  the  great  altar  at  St.  Peter*s 
— an  act  immortalised  by  Pasquin  in  a 
saying  which  has  now  almost  become 
a  proverb;— 

"  Quod  non  feccrunt  Barbari,  fecere  Borberiul." 

Paul  V.  removed  the  entablature 
and  pronaos  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas 
Minerva  in  the  Forum  Transitorium 
to  build  his  fountain  on  the  Jani- 
culum,  and  the  last  of  the  marble 
columns  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine 
ro  support  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
before  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 
-iiexander  VII.  destroyed  an  ancient 
iirch  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  widen  the 
( vorso.  Most  of  the  statues  of  saints 
and  prophets  in  the  churches  were 
Avorked  out  of  ancient  columns,  and 
tile  marbles  which  so  profusely  deco- 
i-ate  the  altars  may  in  many  instances 
be  recognised  as  fhigments  of  classical 
buildings. 

From  these  details  the  reader  may 
be  surprised  that  so  many  relics 
of  a  city  which  has  existed  for  2600 
>ears  are  still  visible.  When  we 
look  back  on  the  condition  of  the 
.-^reat  capitals  of  our  own  time,  how 
tcw  there  are  which  have  preserved 
.t)'changed  even  their  monuments  of 
iiie  middle  ages  I  If  Rome  had  under- 
^ijXiQ  as  many  alterations  as  London 
has  witnessed  within  the  lapse  of  a 
few  centuries,  we  should  not  find  one 
stone  standing  upon  another  which 
we  could  identify  with  her  historic 
annals. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the 
monuments  and  their  vicissitudes,  we 
shall  proceed  to  describe  them  one 
by  one,  classifying  the  ruins  under 
separate  heads,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
convenience  or  taste  of  the  traveller 
to  combine  the  classical  antiquities 
with  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  and 
other  objects  of  interest,  or  examine 
each  class  separately.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 


his  attention  that  there  are  few  minis 
which  have  not  been  the  subject  of 
antiquarian  controversy;  and  that  to 
enter  into  these  disputes  would  only 
serve  to  bewilder  him  upon  almost 
every  question  of  Roman  to^graphy ; 
besides,  these  vexed  questions  nave 
been  impartially  reviewed,  and  treated 
with  no  ordinary  judgment,  in  Mr. 
Dyer's  article  Roma  of  tne  *  Dictionary 
of  Classical  Geography,'  mentioned  in 
our  Introductory  Remarks  (p.  xxxviii.) 
In  many  instances  the  doubt  which 
hangs  over  the  name  and  object 
of  certain  monuments  will  never  be 
removed,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
real  destination  would  add  but  little  to 
the  interest  of  the  ruin.  For,  in  spite 
of  what  has  been  written,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spectator  must  depend  oa 
his  own  enthusiasm ;  the  ruins  are  but 
the  outlines  of  a  picture  which  the 
imagination  and  memory  must  fill  up : 
and  they  who  do  not  expect  too  much 
are  less  likely  to  be  disappointed  than 
those  who  look  for  visible  memorials 
of  tlie  heroes,  poets,  and  orators  whose 
fame  has  consecrated  the  soil,  and  in- 
vested even  the  name  of  Rome  with 
imperishable  interest. 

•'  Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  pl*c<? 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes  ?  where  the 

steep 
Taipeiaii<?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.   Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here?" 
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"  Yes ;  and  in  yon  field  below 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep— 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow. 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes— bums  with 
Cicero  I 

The  field  of  fireedom,  UcMcm,  ftme,  and  blood : 
Here  a  prond  people's  passions  were  exhaled. 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  fVirther  worlds  to  conquer  failM.'* 
Childe  Harold, 

1.  77ic  Roman  Fbrum. — An  irregnlar 
quadrilateral  spitce  at  the  foot  of  the 
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Capitoline  and  the  Palatine  hills,  raised 
bj  the aecomnlation of  soil  oonsiderablj 
above  its  ancient  level.  Its  modem 
Dame  is  the  Campo  Vaccino,  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  having  become  as  early 
as  the  15th  century  the  resort  of  cattle, 
s  kind  of  Roman  Smithfield.  Within 
this  hollow  laj  the  Roman  Forum, 
but  what  part  it  really  occupied,  and 
what  were  its  true  boundaries,  has 
for  the  last  3  centuries  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  learned  controversy; 
a  simple  recapitulation  of  the  theo- 
ries oi  successive  antiquaries  would 
fill  a  volume  of  no  ordinary  size.  In 
the  development  of  these  theories  the 
Forum  has  changed  its  place  several 
times ;  the  names  applied  to  the  ruins 
by  one  writer  have  been  superseded 
by  the  next,  and  until  within  the  last 
few  years  it  was  a  task  of  no  common 
difficulty  to  come  to  any  satisfactory 
conclaslon  amidst  the  multitude  of 
conflicting  statements.  Indeed,  the 
disputes  of  the  antiquaries  had  in- 
volved every  ruin  in  uncertainty,  and 
had  either  bewildered  the  traveller  into 
total  scepticism,  or  made  him  believe 
that  the  sole  interest  of  each  object  of 
antiquity  consisted  in  the  contest  for 
its  name.  Recent  discoveries  have  re- 
moved to  a  considerable  extent  the 
doubts  which  perplexed  the  writers  of 
former  times ;  we  shall  therefore  touch 
very  slightly  on  controversial  ques- 
tions, and  proceed  at  once  to  the  facts, 
following  the  best  modem  authorities, 
amongst  whom  Canina  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  to  be  relied  upon.  The  older 
antiquaries  believed  tnat  the  Fomm, 
properly  so  called,  extended  in  length 
from  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severas  to 
that  of  Fabius,  now  destroyed,  but 
w  hichstood  nearly  in  front  of  the  Temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The  space 
between  that  temple  and  the  three 
columns  which  form  so  conspicncus 
a  feature  of  the  scene  coubtituted  its 
breadth.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  this  opinion  was  superseded  by 
another  theory,  which  assumed  as  the 
breadth  of  the  Fomm  the  line  formerly 
considered  to  be  its  .longest  diameter, 
and  sought  for  its  length  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  churches  of  San  Teodoro 
and  S.  Maria  della  Consolazione,  thus 


laying  down  an  imaginary  rectangle  of 
about  700  feet  by  470.  This  theory 
was  supported  by  many  recent  writers, 
— Nibby,  Burgess,  Burton,  and  other 
antiquaries, — in  whose  time  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  so  completely 
changed  the  old  landmarks  of  the 
Forum  had  not  been  made.  Niebuhr 
rejected  this  latter  hypothesis,  and 
adopted  the  old  theory  as  the  one 
most  supported  by  historical  facts. 
The  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  since  la- 
boured to  support  the  views  of  the 
Prassian  historian.  But  of  all  those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the 
topography  of  the  Fomm,  Canina  de- 
serves uie  first  place,  from  his  elabo- 
rate Exposiziono  del  Foro  Bomano^  and 
the  details  given  in  his  more  recent 
general  work  entitled  '  Roma  Antica.' 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  define 
exactly  the  limits  of  tJie  Fomm  and 
its  dimensions,  it  may  be  said*  to  have 
extended  from  the  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  to  the  Temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  in  its  longest  diameter, 
and  from  the  front  of  the  ch.  of 
San  Adriano  to  the  steps  of  the  Basi- 
lica Julia  in  the  other.  In  order  to 
facilitate  to  our  readers  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  celebrated  area,  we  have 
annexed  a  reduction  of  the  plan  given 
by  Canina  in  the  works  above  men- 
tioned. 

Beginning  with  the  ruins  on  the 
slope  of  the  Capitoline,  the  massive 
wall  which  forms  the  substructions 
of  the  modem  Capitol  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  existing  fragments 
of  Roman  masonry  of  the  Consular 
period:  240  ft.  in  length  and  37  ft. 
in  height,  it  is  composed  of  rectan- 
gular blocks  of  that  particular  variety 
of  volcanic  tufa  from  Gabii,  called 
Lapis  Qabinus  by  the  ancients.  Upon 
it.  as  upon  a  basement,  are  the  re- 
1 . .  uins  of  1 6  Doric  pilasters,  upon  which 
stood  a  bcries  of  arches  supporting  the 
architrave  of  the  Tabulariim,  or  Record 
Office.  Within  is  an  ancient  corridor 
mixed  with  modem  constructions,  in 
which  Nicholas  V.,  about  the  middle  of 
the  1 5th  century,  formed  a  magazine  of 
salt,  which  corroded  the  piers  and  led 
to  their  destmction.      The  following 
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very  interesting  inscription  on  the 
walls,  proving  that  they  formed  part 
of  the  Tabularium,  where  die  "  tabu- 
lae/' or  bronze  plates  recording  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate  and  other  public 
acts,  were  preserved,  and  that  they  were 
erected,  together  with  the  substruc- 
tions, by  Q.  Lutatius  Catnlus  (b«c.  78), 
has  been  recently  r^-disooyered,  and 
has  been  placed  over  the  entrance  on 
the  side  of  the  Mamertine  prison  :— 

Q.  LVTATIV8  .  Q.  P.  Q.  N.  CATVLV8  . 
COS.    SVBaTRVCnONEX   .  ET  .  TABVLA- 

aivx  .  EX  .  seK.  sent,  faciendvm  . 
coERAvrr  .  EiDEKQVE  .  PBOB ;  they 
are  therefore  interesting  as  repul>- 
licaa  works,  and  still  more  so  as 
remains  of  the  ancient  Capitol.  In 
January,  1839,  Signor  Azsurri,  pro- 
fessor of  architecture  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Luke,  made  an  important 
discovery  in  connexion  with  tliis  in- 
teresting monument.  While  engaged 
in  wor^  for  the  enlarsement  of  the 
prisons  then  beneath  me  Palace  of 
the  Senator,  he  found  concealed  among 
masses  of  modem  walls  the  series  of 
Doric  arches  of  the  Tabularium.  They 
are  23  feet  hi|;h,  and  about  11  wide. 
In  his  restoration  of  the  Tabularium 
Canina  supposes  this  Doric  portico  to 
have  been  surmounted  by  another  of 
the  Ionic  order,  scarcely  a  fragment 
of  which  remains. 

More  recent  excavations  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Tabularium  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  it  to  the  Forum,  the  entrance 
from  the  latter  being  long  closed  by  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  built  against 
it.  These  stairs  are  of  the  Repub- 
lican period.  They  form  two  flights 
between  walls  of  the  most  massive 
construction,  supj^rted  upon^  hori- 
zontal arches  or  lintels,  of  which  we 
see  so  few  examples  in  Rome.  During 
the  excavations  which  led  to  their 
discovery,  several  inscriptions  were 
found,  amongBt  which  a  small  altar 
rudely    inscribed  c.  fannivs  .  x.v  . 

CXM.    I>E  SEN  AT  SENT  BBDIT,  who  was 

the  author  of  the  celebrated  Sump- 
tuary Law  (161  B.C.).  These  stairs 
formed  a  passage  from  the  Forum 
into  ihe   Tabularium,  and  it  is  be- 


lieved that  it  was  by  them  that  the 
Vitellian  rioters  gained  access  to  the 
Capitol  (a.d.  69),  a  circumstance  that 
led  probably  to  their  being  closed  by 
building  against  the  entrance  the 
temple  dedicated  to  Vespasian. 

The  Doric  portico  of  the  Tabularium 
has  been  recently  cleared  out  for  the 
nurpose  of  forming  an  Architectural 
Museum  of  all  the  fragments  dis- 
covered in  the  Forum,  a  kind  of  sup- 
plement to  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 
This  collection  contains  the  beautiful 
fragments  found  round  the  Temples  of 
Concord,  of  Vespasian,  and  of  Minerva 
Chalddica,  amongst  the  best  existing 
specimens  of  Roman  architectural  de- 
coration. 

The  three  tem|>les  which  stand  at  the 
base  of  the  Capitol  are  amongst  the 
most  conspicuous  ornaments  bonlering 
on  the  Forum.  The  3  beautiful  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  white  marble,  long 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  raised  by 
Augustus,  have  been  shown  by  Canina 
to  form  a  part  of  that  erected  to  Ves- 
pasian by  Domitian.  On  the  I.  (look- 
ing towards  the  Forum)  of  these  co- 
lumns is  a  wide  raised  space,  paved 
with  coloured  marbles,  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  where  the  senate 
usually  assembled.  On  the  other  side  oif 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian  is  a  raised  tri- 
an^ar  space,  surrounded  by  the  re- 
mains of  a  portico  recently  restored. 
This  was  the  Schola  Xantha,  close  to 
which  the  Roman  notaries  had  their 
offices.  Under  the  portico  were  the  star 
tues  of  the  12  Dii  Conaentes.  (See  p.  46.) 
The  Ionic  portico  of  8  granite  ooliunns, 
in  the  foreground  on  me  rt.,  was  once 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of 
Fortune,  and  by  the  antiquaries  of 
the  German  school  to  that  of  V  espasian, 
a  question  that  has  been  set  at  rest 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Milliarium  Au- 
reum,  which  is  known  from  contempo* 
rary  writers  to  have  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  Temple  of  Saturn,  restored  by  Au- 
gustus. Tlie  position  of  the  Miliiariwn 
Aurmtm  was  near  the  angle  of  the  por- 
tico of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  semioireular  wall  faced 
wi^  coloured  marbles,  and  extending 
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to  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Sevenis, 
near  which  it  terminated  in  a  co- 
nical pyraiAid.  Tills  semicircular 
construction  represents  the  ancient 
Rostroy  the  conical  pillar  the  Umbili' 
cm  Somce,  from  wmch  all  distances 
within  the  walls  were  measured^  as 
those  beyond  the  gates  of  Rome 
were  inscribed  on  the  M.  Aureum. 
The  Aa*ch  of  Septimius  Severus  stands 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Concord; 
behind  it  stood  the  Duillian  column, 
and  before  it  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  now  on  the  Inter- 
montiian  of  the  Capitol.  The  ancient 
road  seen  under  the  arch  is  of  a  date 
long  posterior  to  that  of  the  latter, 
being  considerably  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  way  that  it  was  originally 
destined  to  span.  Before  the  discovery 
of  the  ancient  Clivus  Capitolinus  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  it  was 
supposed  to  have  led  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Capitol.  The  Clivus  Capito- 
linus, which  we  now  see  passing  from 
before  the  Basilica  Julia,  and  ascend- 
ing tortuously  between  the  Temple 
of  Saturn  and  the  Schola  Xantna, 
offers  in  this  space  one  of  the  best 
preserved  specimens  of  a  Roman  cause- 
way. To  uie  1.  of  the  Septimian  Arch 
is  the  Mamertine  prison,  over  which 
stands  the  modern  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Carcere. 

Proceeding  now  along  the  1.  or  N.  side 
of  the  Forum,  the  line  of  the  modem 
road  is  supposed  to  mark  the  position 
of  the  fwvoe  tabemo!,  the  porticoes  and 
shops  of  the  traders.  The  ch.  of  S.  Luca, 
or  &inta  Martina,  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
Academy  of  Painters,  is  supposed  to  be 
built  on  an  ancient  edifice,  the  Secreta- 
riwn  Senatusy  or  Basilica  Portia,  Behind 
it  stood  the  Forum  of  Julius  Csesar, 
some  portions  of  the  outer  wall  of  which 
may  be  seen  behind  the  houses  of  the 
Via  del  Ghetarello.  The  adjoining  ch. 
of  S.  Adriano  is  supposed  to  stand 
upon  the  site  of  the  Basilica  jEmiliay 
erected  by  Paulus  ^milius  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  brick  front  is  the 
principal  fra^ent  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing now  stauindg.  The  mass  of  mo- 
dem houses  between  this  ch.  and  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  is 


considered  by  recent  writera  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  entrance  to  the  Forum 
Transitorium,  called  the  Atrium  of 
Minerva,  and  farther  on  of  the  Portico 
of  the  Municipii.  The  Temple  of  Antoni- 
nus and  Faustinay  now  the  ch.  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Miranda,  may  be  considered 
to  mark  the  limit  of  the  Forum  in  this 
direction,  but  to  have  been  outside  of  it. 
In  front  of  it  stood  the  Arch  of  Fabius, 
the  conqueror  of  the  AUobroges. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Fomna, 
proceeding  irom  the  Ionic  portico  of 
the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  at  its 
eastern  extremity,  once  stood  the  Arch 
of  TiberiuSy  corresponding  nearly  to 
where  the  modem  road  ascending 
to  the  Capitol  crosses  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus.  On  the  rt.  is  the  wide 
open  space  occupied  by  the  Bctsilicn 
Juliay  recently  uncovered,  3  of  the 
pilasters  which  supported  its  arches 
being  still  erect.  The  discovery  in 
1834  of  a  flight  of  steps  on  the 
ancient  road  left  little  doubt  as  to 
the  position  of  this  once  magnificent 
edifice,  but  it  was'  reserved  to  the 
government  of  Pius  IX.,  under  the 
direction  of  Canina,  to  lay  bare  al- 
reader  more  than  one-half  of  its  area 
and  its  floor  covered  with  precious 
marbles.  The  solitary  column,  called 
by  Lord  Byron 

"  The  nameless  column  with  a  buried  base," 

was  excavated  to  its  base  in  1813,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire ;  it  is  no  longer  nameless,  an  in- 
scription upon  its  pedestal  stating  that 
it  was  raised  to  the  Emperor  Phocas, 
whose  gilt  statue  stood  on  the  top,  by 
the  exarch  Smaragdus,  in  a.d.  608.  At 
the  base  of  this  column,  and  bordering 
on  the  ancient  road  which  separates 
them  from  the  Basilica  Julia,  are  3 
pedestals,  which  probably  supported 
votive  statues  or  pillars. 

The  Temple  and  Rostra  of  Julius 
Csesar  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Fo- 
rum, near  the  Arch  of  Fabius,  and  op- 
posite the  3  beautiful  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, which  architects  have  long 
regarded  as  models  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  more  controversy  than  any  other 
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rain  in  the  Forum.     In  former  times 
they  were  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Temple  of  Japiter  Stator,  after- 
wards to  the  Comitium,  and  more  re- 
cently the^  have  had  the  name  of  the 
GrsBcostasis,  or  hall  in  which  the  am- 
bassadors   of  friendly   powers    were 
received  by  the   senate,  and  of  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  given  to 
them.     Becent  excavations  show  that 
they  formed  part  of  an  edifice  of  great 
extent,  and  Bunsen  considers  that  they 
are  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Chalcidica,  built  by  Augustus  in 
connexion   with  the   Curia  JiUia,   the 
magnificent  structure  erected  by  that 
emperor  for  the  senate,  to  replace  the 
older  Curia.     The  mass  of  brickwork 
behind  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Libera- 
trice,  formerly  ascribed  to  the  Curia 
Hostiiia,  is  considered  by  the  same 
learned  antiquary  to  be  part  of  this 
new  Curia  of  Augustus.    Farther  back 
the  church  of  San  Teodoro,  once  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  the  Temple 
o/Bamukis,  is  now  generally  considered 
to  be  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  mentioned 
by  Horace  in  connexion  with  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Tiber.     The  residence 
of  the  Vestals,  occupying  the  site  be- 
tween the  churches  of  San  Teodoro  and 
Santa  Maria  Liberatrice.     In  line  from 
the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
to  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice, 
were    the    veteres    taherna^    or    shops 
which  Tarquinius  Priscus  allowed  to 
be  erected  in  the  Forum,  and  where 
Virginius  bought    the    knife    which 
vysaved  the  honour  of  his  daughter. 
y(    We  have  thus  arrived  opposite  to  the 
^     Temple  of  Jntoninm  and  Faustiiuiy  and 
therefore  have  reached  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Forum.     It  will  be  useful 
now  to  examine  the  remainder  of  the 
Campo  Vaccino,  lying  between  this  and 
the  Arch  of  Titus.  Leaving  the  temple 
of  Antoninus,  we  enter  on  a  branch  of 
the  Sacra  Via,    On  the  1.  hand  the  first 
building  which  requires  notice  is  the 
small  circular  temple  now  the  vestibule 
to  the  church  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Da- 
roiano ;  it    was    formerly    called    the 
Temple  of  Remus,  and  by  Bunsen  the 
jSdes    Peruitium.      Near    this    are    2 
half-buried  columns  of  cipolUno,  which 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  nomenclature 


of  the  Roman  antiquaries.^  The  next 
building  is  the  immense  ruin  formerly 
called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  but  now 
known  to  be  the  Basilica  be^n  by 
Maxentius,  and  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessor, whence  it  took  the  name  of 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  The  Sacra 
Via  was  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  passed  immediately  in  front  of 
this  edifice,  while  it  is  now  universally 
admitted  to  have  extended  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Arch  of  Fa- 
bius  to  that  of  Titus.  The  Temple 
of  Peace  stood  near  it.  Amon^  the 
facts  connected  with  the  destruction  of 
that  celebrated  temple,  not  the  least  in- 
teresting is  that  recorded  by  the  phy- 
sician Galen,  who  states  that  he  had  a 
shop  upon  the  Via  Sacra,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  the  conflagration  of  the 
temple,  and  that  he  lost  many  of  his 
writings  in  the  flames.  The  classical 
scholar  will  hardly  require  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  Sacra  Via  was  a 
favourite  promenade  of  Horace,  as 
recorded  in  one  of  his  most  playful 
satires  (lib.  i.,  ix.) : — 
"  Ibam  forte  Yia  Sacrft,  sicut  meus  est  mos, 
Nescio  quid  medltanB  nugorum,  et  totus  iii 
illls." 

Opposite  to  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine is  the  Arch  of  Titus,  interesting  not 
only  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ro- 
man arches,  but  as  having  been  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem.  It  stood  on  the  Sumtrut 
Sacra  Via,  the  highest  point  of  the 
Via  Sacra.  Behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Fran- 
cesca  Romana  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  The  Sacra 
Via  passed  from  the  Arch  of  Titus 
to  the  Meta  Sudans,  in  front  of  the 
Coliseum,  whose  gigantic  mass  rises 
immediately  before  us,  in  the  valley 
separating  the  Esquiline  and  Cceliau 
hills.  Close  to  the  Meta  Sudans  is  the 
Arch  of  Constantine. 

All  the  objects  mentioned  in  this 
general  survey  of  the  Forum,  of  which 
there  are  any  remains  now  visible,  are 
described  under  tlieir  several  classes, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  i 
more  particular  details.  "-^-f-- 

Fcrwii,  of  Trajan, — The  remains  of  * 
the  magnificent  buildings  which  were 
once  the  ornament  of  this  Forum,  and 
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the  unriyalled  column  which  still  stands 
in  the  midst  of  its  ruins,  are  the  best 
evidences  of  the  splendour  which  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  Forum  was  begun  by  the 
great  emperor  whose  name  it  bears 
after  his  return  from  the  wars  on 
the  Danube,  and  completed  a.d.  114. 
The  architect  was  the  celebrated 
Apollodorus.  The  ground  round  the 
pedestal  of  the  column  was  excavated 
in  the  1 6th  centy.  by  Paul  III. ;  and  the 
French  authorities  in  1812  caused  two 
convents  and  several  houses  to  be  pull- 
ed down  to  lay  open  the  present  area. 
During  this  operation  the  basements 
of  the  columns  were  discovered,  so 
that  the  different  fragments  have  been 
replaced  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
onginal  positions.  The  design,  so  far 
as  can  be  gathered  from  the  existing 
ruins  and  from  coins,  included  the 
Basilica  called  Ulpia,  from  Trajan's 
family  name,  a  column,  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  a  temple.  The  fk-agments 
now  visible  are  a  portion  of  the 
colonnades  of  the  Ulpian  Basilica, 
and  are  supposed  to  form  about  a 
third  of  the  original  building.  The 
rest  is  buried  under  the  streets  and 
houses  which  close  upon  the  area  on 
either  side.  Every  excavation  made 
for  years  past  in  the  vicinity  has  dis- 
closed some  fresh  proof  of  the  extent  of 
the  Forum ;  the  columns,  similar  to 
those  now  visible  in  the  area,  but 
of  larger  dimensions,  found  as  far 
distant  as  the'  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli,  as 
well  as  those  recently  discovered  be- 
neath the  Pal.  Valentini,  of  fine  Pavon- 
azetto  marble,  and  of  the  fluted  Corin- 
thian order,  with  portions  of  a  handsome 
frieze  and  entablature,  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  temple  erected 
to  Trajan  by  Hadrian.  The  funeral 
pillar  rises  in  the  oblong  area  which 
led  from  the  Ulpian  Basilica  to  the 
Temple  of  Trajan :  on  each  side  of  it 
stood  the  celebrated  Greek  and  Latin 
Libraries.  The  Basilica  was  surrounded 
by  a  double  range  of  columns  of  grey 
granite;  their  original  height  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  55  feet.  Around 
the  area  are  numerous  fragments  of 
marble  capitals,  entablatures,  a  portion 
of  the  marble  pavement,  and  several 


votive  inscriptioui) ;  and  in  a  court 
behind  the  Via  delta  Salita  dei  Grilio, 
entered  fh>m  the  house  No.  6  in  that 
street,  a  considerable  portion  of  one  of 
the  semicircular  wings  of  the  Forum. 
All  these  remains  indicate  a  high  state 
of  art,  and  elaborate  execution  even 
in  the  minutest  details.  Restored 
plans  of  the  Forum  and  its  buildings 
will  be  found  in  Canina's  '  Roma  Ajq- 
tica.*  The  Funeral  Column  is  de- 
scribed under  its  proper  head  at  p.  55. 

Forum  of  iVe/Ta,  or  Transitorium — the 
latter  denomination  from  its  also 
serving  as  a  public  thoroughfare  (per- 
vium) — parallel  to  and  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Forums  of  Julius  Cssar  and  Au- 
gustus, begun  and  dedicated  by  Domi- 
tian,  and  finished  by  Nerva.  The 
remains  of  this  Forum  and  its  temples 
are  described  under  2'cviples.  —  (See 
Temple  and  Portico  of  Pallas  Minerva, 
p.  89.) 

Forum  of  Attgiistus^  adjacent  to  those 
of  Trajan  and  Julius  Csesar,  was 
erected  (a.u.c.  752)  by  that  emperor  to 
enclose  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  a 
part  of  which,  as  well  as  one  of  the  en- 
trances, the  modem  Arco  de'  Pantaui, 
still  exists  open.  (See  Temple  of  Mars 
Ultor,  p.  38.)  The  outer  wall,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Grillo,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Roman  masonry,  con- 
structed of  blocks  of  peperino,  placed 
alternately  in  their  long  and  shorter 
diameters,  and  divided  into  nearly 
eqaal  heights  by  projecting  cornices  of 
travertine:  remains  of  4  entrances 
in  the  form  of  arches,  now  walled  up, 
which  afforded  ingress  and  egress  to 
and  from  the  Forum,  ma^  be  traced 
along  its  base  in  the  adjoining  street. 

Forum  of  Julius  Casar,  founded  by 
him  in  a.u.c.  708,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharealia,  and  out  of  its  spoils ;  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood  having  cost 
the  enormous  sum  of  10,000,000  ses- 
terces (about  900,000/.  sterling).  It 
was  the  second  erected  in  Rome, 
and  opened  into  the  Forum  Romanum 
behind  the  modern  ch.  of  Santa  Mar- 
tina. In  its  centre  stood  the  Temple 
of  Venus  Genitrix,  containing  statues 
of  that  goddess  and  of  Cleopatra,  and 
in  tron  the  bronze  figure  of  Geesar's 
favourite  horse.    Some  ^^^ne  spe- 
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cimens  of  masonry  in  Lapis  Gabinus 
and  travertine  belonging  to  the  outer 
wall  of  this  Forum,  on  the  side  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  may  be  seen  in  the  court 
of  the  house  No.  18  in  the  dirty  lane 
called  the  Via  del  Ghetarello.  This 
Forum  became  memorable  from  its 
connexion  with  the  first  offence  ^ven 
to  the  citizens  by  Cssar,  who,  sitting 
in  front  of  the  temple,  received  the 
senators,  when  they  had  come  to  him, 
in  great  state. 

Of  the  other  Forums;  the  F.  Boar  mm 
was  situated  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Giorgio 
in  Velabro  and  the  Arch  of  Janus  Quad- 
rifrons;  the^l  (?/»7or»Mm,near  the  Piazza 
Montauara,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Capi- 
toline hill,  and  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Sos- 
pita;  the  Portico  of  the  ArgotMuts  is 
marked  bv  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  jn  the  Piazza  di  Pietra,  and 
the  Forum,  of  Antonimts  by  tlie  spiral 
column  in  the  Piazza  Colonna. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  inform 
the  reader  that  most  of  the  Forums 
erected  during  the  Imperial  period 
were  destined  to  enclose  some  remark- 
able edifice  or  temple,  and  were  used 
as  places  of  public  resort ;  in  those  of 
Cssar,  Augustus,  and  Nerva,  courts  of 
justice  were  held  in  subsequent  times, 
whilst  the  Forum  Romanum  continued 
to  be  the  great  political  centre  of  the 
Roman  world  until  the  fall  of  the 
Empire. 


xT 


§  10.  Palacks. 


Pitlace  of  t/ie  CaS'.trs. — The  first  pa- 
lace of  the  emperors  on  the  Palatine 
was  erected  by  Augustus,  on  the  site 
of  the  houses  of  Cicero,  Hortensius, 
Catiline,  and  Clodius.  He  attached 
to  it  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  a  library,  which  after- 
wards became  celebrated  as  the  Pala- 
tine Library.  Tiberius  increased  this 
palace  towards  that  extremity  of 
the  hill  which  overlooks  the  Vela- 
brum.  Caligula  enlarged  it  towards 
the  Forum,  and  connected  it  with  the 
Capitol  by  a  teniporary  bridge.  He  also 
converted  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
PoUox  in  the  Forum  into  a  vestibule 


for  the  new  portions  he  had  added. 
Nero  extended  the  buildings  in  the 
direction  of  the  Coliseum,  and  along 
the  vallev  between  the  Ceelian  and 
Palatine  hills.  After  the  great  fire, 
the  golden  house  which  Nero  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  his  foimer  palace 
extended  to  the  Esquiline,  displacing 
the  house  of  Meecenas,  filling  up  the 
vallejr  of  the  Coliseum,  and  covering 
with  its  grounds  a  great  portion  of  the 
Cffilian.  Vespasian  was  the  first  who 
seems  to  have  reduced  this  overgrown 
edifice  within  more  reasonable  limits ; 
Titus  emj^loyed  the  substructions  on 
the  JCsquilme  as  the  foundations  of  his 
Baths,  and  is  supposed  to  have  made 
such  alterations  as  confined  the 
palace  to  its  original  position  on  the 
Palatine ;  and  Septiinius  Severus  added 
his  Septizonium  in  a.d.  198  at  the 
S.W.  angle.  The  imperial  residence 
was  repeatedly  rebuilt  and  altered  by 
succeeding  emperors ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  supposed  to  have  fallen 
into  decay  in  the  time  of  Theodoric. 
In  the  7th  century  the  southern  por- 
tion was  sufliciently  perfect  to  be  in- 
habited by  Heraclius;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  plan  at  least 
of  the  palace  was  entire  in  the  8th 
century.  Of  all  these  extensive  build- 
ings nothing  now  remains  but  a  mass 
of  ruins,  so  shapeless  and  undefined 
that  any  attempt  to  discover  the  plans 
of  the  several  parts  would  be  perfectly 
hopeless. 

'•  Cypress  and  Ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Alattcd  and  mass'd  togetber,  liillocks  heap'd 
Oil  what  were  cbambcrs,  arch  crush'd,  co- 
lumns strowii 
In  fragments,  chokcd-up  vaults,  and  frescoes 

Bteep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  whert-  the  owl  peepd, 
Deeming  it  midnight  :->J'en)plcs,  baths,  or 

halls? 
Pronounce  who  can;  for  all  that  Ixaming 

reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are 
walls.— 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount  I  'tis  thus  the  mighty 
falls."  CMUle  Harold. 

The  Palatine,  as  we  now  see  it,  is 
about  I^m.  in  circuit ;  the  soil  is  com- 
posed of  crumbled  fragments  of  ma- 
sonry, and  in  many  parts  it  covers  the 
original  surface  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
20  feet.  The  hill  is  portioned  out  in 
c  2 
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gardeng  and  vineyards;  the  grounds 
of  the  Orti'Famesiani  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  summit  or  table-land  on  the 
north-western  side.  Adjoining  them 
on  the  S.Em  and  occupying  the  remain- 
ing portion  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  is 
the  yUla  Spada  or  Palatina,  which 
belongs  to  a  community  of  nuns 
of  the  Visitation.  A  road  com- 
mencing at  the  Arch  of  Titus  leads 
on  the  rt.  to  the  convent  of  S. 
Bonaventuray  and  separates  the  above- 
named  villas  from  the  gardens  of 
the  convent,  and  from  the  P^igria  di 
S,  Sebastiano  on  the  S.E.  declivity.  On 
the  S.  are  the  Orti  Koncioni  or  Castelli  ; 
and  beyond  the  ruput  del  CoUegio  In- 
glese  ;  and  on  the  S.W.  the  Vigna  Nus- 
sitter,  at  the  base  of  the  Orti  Farnesiani, 
and  adjoining  the  Forum  Boarium.  In 
each  of  these  localities  we  shall  find 
some  ruins  to  engage  our  attention. 

Orti  Farnesiani  —  Palace  of  The 
C-fiSARS.— These  gardens,  entered  from 
the  Campo  Vacclno,  contain  the  most 
interesting  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Ctesars,  especially  since  the  recent 
excavations,  carried  on  under  the  able 
direction  of  Sig.  Pietro  Rosa,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  (They  are  open  to  the  public 
on  Thursdays,  visitors  being  only  re- 
quired to  write  their  names  on  enter- 
ing.) The  Orti  Farnesiani,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons, 
were  purchased  in  186 1  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  for  a  sum  of  10,000i. 
sterling,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
excavations  on  a  large  scale,  and  laying 
open  what  remains  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  Ceesars. 

The  ruins  here  now  exposed  to  view 
consist  chiefly  of  the  Palace  erected 
by  Vespasian,  of  the  substructions 
of  the  Temples  of  Jupiter  Victor 
and  Jupiter  Stator,  of  the  House  of 
Tiberius,  and  of  the  Palace  of  Cali- 
gula with  its  baths,  the  gate  leading 
from  it  to  the  Forum,  with  the  site  of 
the  House  of  Romulus ;  ascending  the 
stairs,  from  the  Campo  Vaccino,  we 
find  in  front  extensive  corridors  which 
formed  the  substruction  of  the  Palace 
of  Califl;ula,  extending  to  his  Therms, 
situated  in  front  and  beneath  the  modem 


Casino.  Following  the  path  to  the  wall 
which  bounds  the  villa  on  the  1.,  is  a 
large  fragment  of  the  Clivus  Palatinus, 
which  ascended  from  the  Sacra  Via 
near  the  Arch  of  Titus  to  the  Porta 
Vetus  PalatU,  on  the  site  of  the  Porta 
MugioniSf  of  the  Walls  of  Romulus  ; 
fragments  of  the  P.  Palatii  are  still 
in  sitUj  on  the  rt.  of  which  may  have 
stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  ^^ator,  oppo- 
site the  houses  of  Numa,  Ancus  Mar- 
tins, and  the  Tarquins.  Beyond  this 
commenced  the  Palace  of  Ve^pusian,  the 
Sedes  Imperii  Romani,  and  ^des  Im- 
peratorum  of  ancient  writers;  this 
stately  edifice,  erected  by  the  Flavian 
Emperors  when  they  removed  their 
residence  from  the  more  densely  inha- 
bited quarter  on  the  Esquiline,  com- 
menced by  Vespasian,  continued  by 
Titus,  Domitian,  &c.,  was  the  official 
palace  of  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  world 
m  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries ;  it  was  in 
part  built  over  the  valley  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  portions  of  the  Palatine, 
the  Velia,  and  Germalis,  and  extended 
across  the  table-land  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  overlookiug  the  Circus 
Maxim  us.  Commencing  towards  the 
Sacra  Via,  the  ruins  on  the  right 
belong  in  part  to  the  Palace  of  Cali- 
gula, following  which  are  vast  sub- 
structions, supposed  to  be  those  of 
the  T6mple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  resting 
on  the  ancient  quarries  or  Latomice 
of  the  Palatine,  beyond  which  is 
the  Atrium  of  the  Palace,  followed 
by  the  Tablimtm,  a  large  quadran- 
gular space,  out  of  which  on  the  rt. 
opened  a  Basilica^  supposed  to  have 
been  the  B,  Joms  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs  SS.  Silvester 
and  .Lawrence.  This  basilica  is  re- 
markable for  the  great  width  of  its 
nave;  the  walls  and  apse  or  tribune 
are  well  preserved.  The  tribune  was 
enclosed  by  a  marble  network  railing 
portions  of  which,  as  well  as  four  of 
the  columns  which  separated  the  nave 
and  aisles,  still  remam.  Here  justice 
was  rendered  in  the  Imperial  Palace, 
as  it  was  in  that  of  our  kings  at  West- 
minster. On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tablinwn^  and  in  a  corresponding  posi- 
tion on  the  1.,  is  a  large  hall  called  the 
Lazarium,     Beyond  the  Tablinum  is 
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the  Perisiyhtm,  out  of  which  a  modern 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  pretended 
Baths  of  Livia,  antecedent  constnic- 
tions  which  Vespasian  used  as  foanda- 
tioDs  for  his  palace,  as  Titus  did  for 
his  Thermaj  on  the  Esquiline.  Farther 
on  is  the  I'nc/inium,  probably  the  apart- 
ment designated  as  Sicili'.t  and  Jovis  Ce- 
itiUio  by  Julius  Capitol inus,  where  the 
Emperor  Pertinax  was  when  the  Pra;- 
torians  attacked  the  palace  gate,  and 
from  which  he  fled  to  be  murdered 
by  them.  Out  of  the  Triclinium  opens 
on  rt.  the  Nymphxum,  with  remains 
of  a  large  fountain.  Beyond  the  Tri- 
clinium is  a  Corinthian  hexastyle  por- 
tico, which  formed  the  extremity  of 
the  Flavian  Palace  on  the  S.W.,  and 
under  which  may  be  seen  immense 
substructions  in  quadrangular  blocks 
of  tufa  of  the  Republican  or  early  Im- 
perial period.  The  Palace  of  Vespa- 
sian was  surrounded  on  the  W.  side  by 
a  portico,  portions  of  which  may  be  seen 
under  the  small  modern  Casino,  and 
along  the  W.  side  of  the  Basilica  Jovis. 
Between  the  Corinthian  portico  and  the 
edge  of  the  hill  are  the  foundations  of 
two  edifices  called  the  Bihliotheca  and 
the  Acadcmia.  If  we  now  continue  to 
the  W,,  close  to  the  Nymphseum  have 
been  lately  discovered  foaudations  in 
massive  blocks  of  tufa  of  the  Repub- 
lican period,  which  may  belong  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Victor,  founded 
during  the  Samnite  war  by  Fabius 
Maximus,  extending  by  a  succession  of 
steps,  partly  restored,  to  the  brow  of 
the  precipice  overlooking  the  Circus 
Maximus;  and  beyond  it  a  small  edi- 
fice, perhaps  a  sacred  iEdicula,  forming 
part  of  the  latter,  with  a  portico,  and  a 
small  Impluvvtm.  This  temple,  which 
overlooked  the  Circus  Maximus  audi 
the  Aventine,  was  preceded  by  a  flight 
of  steps  and  two  broad  terraces  reaching 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  are 
now  being  laid  bare.  The  ruins,  con- 
sisting of  several  vaulted  chambers  on 
the  rt.,  with  a  road  running  towards 
the  Velahrum,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
snhstrnctions  of  the  Donvts  Tiberiana  or 
of  the  dwelling-house  of  that  Emperor, 
whilst  the  small  quadrangular  space 
on  tibe  1.,  overlooking  the  Vigna 
Nussiner  and  the  Forum  Boarium,  was 


I  probably  the  site  of  the  Tvg^ir  Faustuli, 

;  where  Romulus  lived  when  he  settled 
on  the  Palatine.     From  here  a  path 

,  leads  along  the  precipice  overlooking 
the  Temple  of  Vesta,  formed  by  the 
substructions  of  the  Palace  of  Caligula, 
to  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  hill, 
where  we  reach  the  stupendous  ruins 

I  of  the  Porta  Romaivi,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  Foi^m  liomanmn  by  the 

I  Clivus  Victoruc,  the  Porta  Romana 
having  been,  as  Festus  tell  us,  "m- 

'  stltuta  a  Jiomuio  infimo  Cliro  Victoria^.*' 
It  was  from  about  here  also  that  the 
famous  bridge  from  the  Palatine  to  the 
Capitoline  hill  was  carried  by  Caligula. 
In  the  chambers  adjoining  are  some 
good  specimens  of  fresco  and  stucco 
decorations :  portions  of  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Clivus  are  preserved. 
Between  the  P.  Romana  and  the 
modem  Casino  are  other  extensive  sub- 
structions of  the  Palace  of  Caligula, 
extending  to  the  Porta  Mugionis.  It 
must  have  been  somewhere  here- 
abouts that  stood  the  house  of  Clodius  : 
if  so,  that  of  Cicero  was  in  the  level 
space  below,  bordering  on  the  Sacra 
Via ;  their  relative  sites  being  well 
pointed  out  in  the  exclamation  of  the 
great  orator  addressing  Clodius :  *'  Tof- 
lam  altius  tectum,  non  ut  ego  te  despiciam, 
sed  ne  tn  dcsipcids  urbcm  earn  qxiam  delerc 
voluisti."  In  the  same  level  ground 
stood  the  dwelling  of  the  Pontifex 
Maximus,  inhabited  by  Julius  Caesar. 
The  Via  Nova  and  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  founded  by  Romulus,  corre- 
sponded to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Orti 
Farnesiani,  near  and  inside  of  the 
Porta  Palatii,  as  described  by  Ovid  : — 

"  Inde  petens  dextram  *  Porta  est  *  ait  '  Ista  ' 
I         Palaii, 

I  Hie  Stator,  hoc  primura  condita  Roma  loco  est." 
F<ul.  in. 

Not  many  objects  of  art  have  yet  been 
,  discovered ;  the  best  being  a  mutilated 
statue  of  a  Genius  of  good  workman- 
1  ship,  and  a  graceful  draped  female 
figure ;  2  good  busts  of  Julia,  daughter 
of  Titus,  and  of.Flavia  Domitilla,  wife 
of  Vespasian.  The  originals  having 
been  sent  to  Paris,  casts  have  been 
placed  in  a  small  museum  near  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Director,  in  which  have 
been  also  arranged  all  the  most  inte- 
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resting  objects  discovered  during  the  i 
excavations — glass,  coins,  signa  tegu-  | 
laria,  and  a  series  of  polished  speci- 
mens of  the  ancient  marbles  used  in , 
the  Pal.  of  the  Caesars.    The  discovery  I 
of  the  Clivus  Palatinus,  ascending  from  j 
the  Snmma  Sacra  Via,  nekr  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  shows  that  a  valley  existed  here 
dividing  the  Palatine  in  two  parts — the 
Summa  Velia,  on  which  stands  the  ch. ' 
of  San  Buonaventura;  and  the  Germalis  , 
or  Palatine  properly  so  called,  extend-  I 
ing  from  this  valley  to  the  Velabrum, 
and  the  heights  overlooking  the  Circus 
Maximus.     Sig.  Rosa  has  adopted  a 
very  useful  plan  for  assisting  the  visitor 
in  the  examination  of  the  ruins,  by 
placing  large  placards  on  each  remark- 
able site,  on  which   is  inscribed   the 
name  given  to  it  by  classical  writers, 
with  citations  from  their  works  where 
notice  of  them  will  be  found. 

Within  the  -precincts  of  the  Palace 
of   Vespasian    are    the    subterranean 
chambers,  called  without  any  autho- 
rity the  Baths  of  Liviay  and  which  are 
now  reached  by  a  commodious  flight 
of  steps.     They  were  dwellings  of  a 
more  ancient  edifice,  very  possibly  of 
the  time  of  Augustus,  which,  like  on 
other  parts  of  the  Palatine,  and  be- 
neath the  Thermeo  of  Titus,  have  served 
in  later  times  as  substructions  to  the 
Imperial  edifices,  of  which  we  now  see 
the  ruins  nearer  the  surface.   The  walls 
still  preserve  some  graceful  arabesque 
paintings,  and  gilt  stucco  reliefs.    Ad- 
joining are  huge  substructions  in  rect- 
angular blocks  of  tufa,  which  support ; 
the   Corinthian   portico   recently  dis-  j 
covered,    which   overlooks    the    Cir- 
cus Maximus.     The   modern  Casino ; 
near  here  has  a  covered  balcony,  the  \ 
paintings  on  the  vault  of  whicn,  re- i 
presenting  Hercules  carrying  off  the; 
cattle  of  Diomedes,  are  supposed  to! 
have  been  executed  by  pupils  of  Ra- 
phael.    There  is  no  point  from  which 
there  is  a  finer  view  over  the  Capito- 
line  hill,  the  Capitol  itself,  the  Forum, 
and  the  lesser  Fora  opening  into  it,  ' 
than  from  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
Orti  Famesiani,  overlooking  the  Clivus ' 
Victoriaj  and  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria 
Liberatrice.  1 

2.   Viijna  Nnssiner,  the  western  angle  | 


of  the  hill  above  the  church  of  Sta. 
Anastasia,  in  the  gardep  which  for- 
merly bore  this  name,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  by  a  gate  from  the  Via 
di  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  but  which 
is  now  a  public  walk,  having  been 
purchased  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
for  the  purpose  of  excavating,  but 
which  was  subsequently  presented 
to  the  city:  antiquaries  regard  the 
greater  part  of  the  ruins  here  as 
having  formed  part  of  the  palace 
added  by  Tiberius.  On  the  S.S.W.  is 
a  semicircular  ruin,  called  by  Canina 
the  Mmiano  Palatino,  overlooking  the 
Circus  Maximus,  the  extreme  point 
in  this  direction  of  the  buildings 
raised  by  Augustus,  and  which 
formed  the  entrsmce  to  his  house, 
that  stood  immediately  behind  it.  At 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Palatine, 
and  extending  from  there  for  nearly 
200  yards  behind  the  ch.  of  San 
Teodoro,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ad- 
ditions made  by  Caligula  on  the  mas- 
sive substructions  formed  of  square 
blocks  of  pumice  tufa,  supposed  by- 
some  anti(juaries  to  date  from  the 
kingly  period,  whilst  a  few  go  so  far 
as  to  attribute  them  to  the  original 
fortifications  of  the  Palatine  raised  by 
Romulus.  Portions  of  this  wall  have 
been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the 
S.  declivity  of  the  Palatine,  and  ex- 
tend probably  along  its  whole  extent 
under  the  subsequent  Imperial  con- 
structions. At  the  angle  towards  the 
Forum  Boarium  were  the  Scalse  Caci 
and  the  stairs  leading  to  the  KnXvi  Axm 
of  Plutarch,  or  quay  along  the  river, 
traces  of  which  have  been  lately  laid 
bare :  near  this  stood  the  Ara  Maxima 
of  Hercules.*  At  the  eastern  extremity 

*  During  Uie  excavations  made  in  1860  a  very 
interesting  altar  in  travertine  was  discovered 
near  this,  ond  nioy  be  still  scon  on  the  spot ;  it  is 
in  the  early  Consular  style,  with  scroll  orna- 
ments like  those  on  the  uni  of  Scipio  Barbatos, 
and  of  the  Republican  tombs,  on  the  Via  Appia ; 
the  inscription  is  remarkable  not  only  lor  ita 
spelling  but  its  object:— sei  deo  8ei  divab  sac. 

— C   gEXTlVS  C.  P  CALVINVS  TR — DK  SRKATt  8KK- 

TEXTiA  RE8T1TVIT.  It  is  suppoBcd  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  mysterious  genius  loci,  or  aivt 
Icquens,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  his  De  Divini- 
tate,  as  having  announced  the  attadcof  the 
Qauls,  but  which  being  namelei»,  its  sex  could 
not  be  designated.  The  tribune  F.  Calvinns 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  was  son  of  a  per* 
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of  Caligula's  additions  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Cssars  were  the  edifices  raised  by 
Hberiusy  and  the  Imperial  Pulvinaria. 
Considerable  excayations  made  here 
have  laid  bare  portions  of  the  wall  of 
the  kingly  period,  of  massive  square 
blocks  of  tufa,  and  some  columns 
which  are  supposed  to  have  supported 
a  balcony  from  which  the  emperors 
viewed  the  games  in  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus.*  3.  The  Filla  Palatina  acquired 
considerable  interest  from  the  dis- 
coreries  of  the  French  Abbe  Rancoureil 
in  1 777,  who  concluded  that  it  occupied 
the  site  of  the  house  of  Augustus. 
The  villa  is  entered  from  the  road  S. 
of  the  Arch  of  Titus,  leading  to  the 
convent  of  S.  Bonaventura.  f  The 
ftnbterranean  chambers  excavated  by 
Rancoariel  and  Barberi  are  several 
feet  below  the  present  surface:  they 
were  probably  parts  of  the  palace  of 
Angnstus.  In  several  of  these  cham- 
bers the  stucco  is  preserved;  and  from 
what  remains  they  all  appear  to  have 
been  richly  decorated.  Two  of  the 
rooms  are  octagonal,  with  domes  ad- 
mitting light  by  the  top.  The  forms 
and  architecture  of  these  chambers 
have  been  justly  admired  by  pro- 
fessional travellers.  The  Casino  of 
the  Villa  had  a  portico  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano,  from  designs  of  Ra- 
phael, and  restored  by  Camuccini ; 
hat  the  frescoes,  owing  to  the  aversion 
of  its  present  inmates  to  look  upon 
naked  figures,  have  been  removed. 
The  Villa  PalatiAa  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Honse  of  Hortensius,  and  in  later 
times  of  the  Palace  of  Augustus,  with 
the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  Palatine 
Library.  This  portion  of  the  Palatine, 
with  the  adjoining  convent  and  garden 
of  San  Bonaventura,  formed  the  Velia, 
separated  from  the  Germalis,  or  Pala- 

•ionage  of  ^e  same  name,  who  was  consnl  with 
<:.  Cassias  Longinus  in  a.u.c.  629,  or  124  yean 
before  Christ. 

*  Behind  this  min,  at  the  base  of  the  Pala- 
tine, some  chambers  have  been  opened,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  names  and 
fifares  of  men  and  animals,  roughly  scratched 
upon  them.  Some  are  in  Greeic,  snd  all  appear 
to  be  not  later  than  the  third  century. 

t  This  villa  is  now  closed  against  visitors, 
haring  been  converted  into  a  nunnery  of  the 
mder  of  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  or  of  the  Visi- 
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tine  properly  speaking,  by  the  valley 
filled  up  by  Vesp«sian  to  erect  the 
Palace  of  the  Flavian  Emperors  upon 
it. 

4.  Orti  Boncioni  or  Castelli,  forming 
a  part  of  the  Vigna  del  Collegio  In- 
glese:  entered  from  the  lane  beyond 
the  Convent  of  S.  Bonaventura ;  the 
Villa  Palatina  overlooks  these  gar- 
dens on  the  N.W.  They  are  en- 
closed by  2  parallel  walls  of  great 
extent,  which  appear  by  the  curved 
extremity  to  justify  the  name  of  "Hip- 
podrome "  or  **  Stadium  *'  given  to  the 
locality  by  antiquaries.  In  the  upper 
gardens  is  a  semicircular  min,  pos- 
sibly of  a  theatre.  On  <the  eastern  side 
opens  a  large  circular  chamber,  with 
a  roof  of  inlaid  panels,  and  at  the 
S.£.  extremity  several  passages  and 
chambers  in  the  same  style,  in  which 
excavations  now  in  progress  extend  to 
a  lower  level.  The  excavations  made 
in  the  Stadium,  and  amongst  the  ruins 
forming  its  eastern  side,  durin|[  the 
present  year,  have  led  to  no  antiqua- 
rian or  topographical  discovery  of  any 
importance.  Some  panelled  chambers 
have  been  cleared  out,  and  several 
mutilated  fragments  of  sculpture,  but 
no  inscription  of  interest.  It  api>ear8 
that  here,  as  in  the  Orti  Farnesiani, 
the  more  early  Imperial  edifices  served 
as  substructions  for  those  of  the  later 
Cssars.  5.  Vigna  del  Collegio  Inglese, 
entered  also  from  the  side  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  through  a  house  on  the 
Via  de'  Cerchi;  wide  stairs  conduct 
to  the  ruins,  which  are  more  pic- 
turesque than  any  now  existing  on 
the  Palatine.  Numerous  arches,  cor- 
ridors, and  vaults,  still  retaining  their 
ancient  stucco  mouldings,  are  inter- 
spersed with  masses  of  buildings, 
among  which  are  found  fragments 
of  mosaic  pavements  and  of  ancient 
paintings.  This  is  the  part  erected 
by  Nero,  and  said  to  have  been  in- 
habited by  Heraclius  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury. Any  attempt  to  describe  these 
ruins  or  assign  them  to  particular  pe- 
riods would  be  mere  loss  of  time.  The 
designations  given  to  them  are  names 
and  nothing  more;  and  their  ffeneral 
accuracy  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  the  ciceroni  show  a  circular  roon» 
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as  the  bath  in  vhich  Seneca  was  bled 
tc  death,  although  he  is  known  to  have 
died  near  the  4tn  m.  on  the  Via  Ap]^ia. 
These  magnificent  ruins,  clothed  in  ivy 
and  other  creeping  plants,  diversified 
hy  laurels  and  ilex,  will  supply  the 
artist  with  varied  combinations  for  his 
pencil.  At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  hill, 
towards  the  Piazza  di  S.  Gregorio, 
stood  the  Septizonium  "of  Severus, 
built  in  A.D.  198  by  that  emperor,  in 
order,  it  is  said,  to  attract  the  eyes 
of  his  African  countrymen  on  their 
arriving  in  the  capital.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  7  tiers  of  arcades 
rising  above  each  other,  and  formed 
the  last  important  addition  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars.  During  the 
middle  ages  it  was  converted  into 
a  fortress  by  the  Roman  barons; 
a  portion  of  it  was  still  standing 
in  the  16th  century,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Sixtus  V.  to  furnish  mate- 
rials  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's. 
6.  Vigna  di  S.  Scbastiano,  chiefly  re- 
markable as  containing  some  of  the 
arches  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct, 
erected  by  Nero  to  carry  water  to  the 
Imperial  edifices,  and  to  his  thermae, 
which  covered  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  declivity  of  the  Palatine  on  this 
side. 

7,  Vigna  di  S.  Bonaventura,  &c.,  form- 
ing one  side  of  the  Via  San  Gre- 
gorio, on  the  S.  side  of  the  hill, 
are  the  vineyards  of  S.  Bonaventura 
and  S.  Sebastiano,  in  both  of  which 
are  considerable  masses  of  brickwork, 
which  belonged  to  edifices,  chiefly 
baths,  erected  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
In  the  latter  are  some  remains  of 
the  conduits  which  supplied  the  pa- 
lace with  water  from  the  Claudian 
aqueduct,  and  within  the  precincts 
of  the  convent  are  ruins  which  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  reservoirs  of 
a  bath. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  Sacra 
from  the  Palace  of  the  Ccesairs  are  the 
\^i4>uins  of  the 

^  Basilica  of  Constaniine^  formerly 
Supposed  to  be  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
erected  by  Vespasian  to  receive  the 
spoils  brought  by  his  son  Titus  from 
Jerusalem.  It  has,  however,  been 
proved    that   this    temple    was    en- 


tirely consumed  by  fire  in  the  reign 
of  Commodus  ;  and  antiquaries  were 
long  at  fault  in  discovering  the 
probable  purpose  of  the  existing 
ruins.  Nibby  was  the  first  who  sug- 
gested that  they  were  the  remains 
of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  The 
style,  indeed,  indicates  the  decline  of 
art,  and  the  execution  shows  that  it 
is  properly  referred  to  the  time  of  that 
Emperor.  It  is  believed  that  the  build- 
ing was  erected  by  Maxentius  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  de- 
dicated, after  his  death,  by  his  success- 
ful rivsd.  Small  chambers  have  been 
found  under  the  ruins,  which  may  have 
belonged  to  the  Temple  raised  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  some  of  the  bricks  in  the 
pavement  bear  the  name  of  Domi- 
tian ;  both  facts  supporting  the  conjec- 
ture that  it  was  built  out  of  the  materials 
of  a  pre-existing  edifice.  A  small  por- 
tion only  of  the  original  building  is 
now  standing,  but  there  is  sufficient  to 
permit  of  its  plan  being  made  out  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy.  ilt  ap- 
pears that  it  was  320  feet  long  and  235 
wide ;  and  that  it  consisted  of  a  nave 
and  2  aisles,  supported  by  8  large 
arches,  each  of  about  80  ft  span.  Those 
which  formed  one  of  the  naves  still 
remain  ;  but  the  rest  have  disappeared. 
Recent  excavations  have  shown  that 
one  of  the  entrances  faced  the  Coliseum, 
where  traces  of  an  outer  arcade  have 
been  discovered,  although  the  principal 
approach  opened  towards  the  Sacra 
Via.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the  central 
or  great  hall  was  supported  by^  8 
marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  62  feet  in  height,  1  of  which 
was  standing  in  the  time  of  Paul  V., 
who  removed  it  to  the  Piazza  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  where  it  now  supports 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
fragment  which  remains  the  vaultings 
are  decorated  with  large  sunk  octagonal 
panels  with  traces  of  stucco  ornaments. 
The  middle  arch  is  deeper  than  the 
others,  forming  a  kind  of  tribune ;  the 
lateral  ones  have  2  rows  of  smaller 
arches,  destroying  the  effect  by  insigni- 
ficant details.  The  principal  tribune  was 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  central 
nave.  A  flight  of  winding  brick  stairs 
leading  to  the  roof  is  nearly  entire.  The 
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pavement  was  of  cipoUino,  gialloantico, 
and  other  colonred  marbles.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  building  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  forms  of  the  early 
churches  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  edifice  was 
converted  into  a  place  of  Christian 
worship  soon  after  the  peace  of  the 
Charch  in  the  time  of  Constantine. 


§  11.  TEMPI.B8. 

TempU  of  JEsculapins,  on  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  sacred  to  the  god  of 
medicine.  This  celebrated  temple 
was  founded  b.c.  293,  on  the  return 
of  the  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent 
to  Kpidaums  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Sibylline  oracles, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  ^scu- 
lapins  to  Rome,  then  sufiering  from 
the  plague.  The  story  of  their  voy- 
age is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
Livy ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state 
that,  on  their  return  with  the  statue 
of  the  god,  it  was  found  that  a  serpent 
had  concealed  itself  in  the  ship,  and  that 
i^scnlapius  himself  was  supposed  to 
have  assumed  that  form  in  order  to 
deliver  the  city.  On  their  arrival  in 
the  Tiber  the  serpent,  deserting  the 
vessel,  hid  himself  among  the  reeds  of 
the  island.  A  temple  was  thereupon 
erected  to  him,  and  the  whole  island  was 
faced  with  travertine,  its  form  being  re- 
duced to  that  of  a  ship.  Some  remains 
of  this  curious  work  are  still  visible. 
The  masses  of  stone  which  formed  the 
forepart  of  the  vessel  are  well  pre- 
served at  the  southern  end,  and  may  be 
seen  from  the  suspension  bridge.  There 
were  3  temples  on  the  island,  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  ^sculapius,  and  Faunus. 
The  ch.  of  San  B&rtolommeo  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  first. 
By  descending  from  the  gardens  of 
the  convent  upon  the  massive  ruins 
which  form  the  S.  E.  point  of  the 
island,  we  may  still  see  the  staff  and 
serpent  of  ^sculapius  sculptured  on  the 
hu|^e  blocks  of  travertine  forming  the 
ship's  bow.  The  marbles  in  the  convent 
garaen,  and  the  24  granite  columns  in 
the  interior  of  the  eh.,  most  probably  be- 


longed to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  or  to 
that  of  ^sculapius.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  was  an  Egyptian  obelisk  placed 
so  as  to  represent  the  ship's  mast ;  fronv 
the  remains  of  a  basement  discovered 
by  Bellori  in  1676,  it  is  supposed  to  • 
have  been  of  great  size,  and  tne  frag- 
ment of  the  obelisk  found  here  in  the 
last  century  was  probably  but  a  small 
portion  of  it.  This  fragment  was  long 
preserved  in  the  Villa  Albani,  but  was 
removed  to  Urbino,  where  it  has  been 
erected.  The  Temple  of  -ffisculapius 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  island  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  hospital  of  San 
Giovanni  Calabita,  where  an  inscrip- 
tion has  been  discovered  connected 
with  a  trell  filled  with  stt'pcB  or  ex- 
voto  offerings  by  those  who  had 
obtained  cures  at  the  shrine  of  the 
divinity;  the  third  temple,  dedicated 
to  Faunus,  was  at  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  the  island,  but  all  trace  of  it  has 
disappeared  under  the  houses  which 
now  cover  where  it  once  stood.  ^ 

Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  at  \ 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Roman 
Forum,  now  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Miranda.  This  interesting  ruin  is 
shown  by  the  inscription  on  its  facade 
to  be  the  temple  dedicated  by  the  senate 
to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  and  to 
his  wife  Faustina  the  elder.  It  consists 
of  a  pronaos  of  Corinthian  columns,  0 
in  front,  and  2  on  the  flanks.  Ekich 
column  is  composed  of  a  single  block 
of  cipollinOf  about  46  ft.  in  height,  with 
bases  and  capitals  of  white  marble. 
The  cella,  of  which  the  2  sides  remain, 
is  built  of  large  blocks  of  peperino, 
which  were  formerly  faced  with  mar- 
ble. The  ascent  to  the  temple  was 
ascertained,  by  excavations  made  in 
1810,  to  be  by  a  flight  of  21  marble 
steps.  The  cella  and  portico  have 
preserved  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  magnificent  entablatures.  The 
frieze  and  cornice^  are  exquisitely 
sculptured  with  griffons,  vases,  and 
candelabras  ;  over  the  portico  is  the 
inscription,  **  divo  antonino  kt  divje 
FAU8T1N-*.  EX.  8.  c."  The  columus  are 
beautifully  proportioned,  and  the  whole 
building  is  in  the  finest  style  of  art ; 
in  front  was  an  oblong  portico  ex- 
tending towards  the  Forum,  the  fou^ 
c  3 
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datioDS  of  which  are  now  entirely  con- 
cealed. In  the  centre  of  the  atrium 
probably  stood  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  now  in  front  of  the 
Capitol.  This  temple,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  about  the  year  165 
of  our  era,  is  represented  on  coins  of 
Faustina,  and  on  an  ancient  bas-relief 
on  the  front  towards  the  garden  of  the 
A''illa  Medici. 
^C*  Temple  of  Bacchus^  or  of  the  Camena:, 
/  now  the  church  of  S.  Urbano,  and 
partly  converted  into  a  farm-house, — 
most  doubtful  designations  given  to  a 
ruin  near  the  pretended  Grotto  of 
Egeria.  It  is  a  rectangular  building, 
with  a  portico  of  4  marble  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  of  the  time  of  the 
Antonines.  The  intercolumniations 
were  walled  up  when  the  building  was 
adapted  for  Christian  worship ;  half 
the  columns  are  consequently  con- 
cealed. Over  these  is  an  attic,  sur- 
mounted by  a  tympanum,  the  decora- 
tions being  in  moulded  terracotta  and 
brickwork.  The  interior  retains  a  por- 
tion of  its  ancient  stucco  frieze,  repre- 
senting various  warlike  trophies,  but 
greatly  damaged;  in  the  vault  were  sunk 
octagonal  panels ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof  are  the  remains  of  a  bas-relief,  re- 
presenting two  persons  sacrificing  with 
uncovered  heads.  The  building  was 
converted  into  a  church  by  UrbanVIIl., 
when  the  circular  altar  now  seen  close 
to  the  entrance  of  the  ch.,  with  a  Greek 
inscription,  was  found  in  the  subter- 
ranean oratory.  This  inscription 
refers  to  Bacchus,  and  has  given  the 
building  its  present  name.  The  paint- 
ings on  the  walls,  representing  events 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  S.  Cecilia,  &c., 
are  probably  of  tlie  11th  or  12th 
centui*y. 

Temple  of  Cerr.<i  and  Proserpine,  now 
forming  part  of  the  church  of  S,  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  better  known  as  the  Bocca 
della  Verita,  and  near  the  Temple  of 
V^esta.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Ti- 
berius. Three  columns  of  the  peristyle, 
in  white  marble,  and  finely  fluted,  are 
partly  walled  up  in  the  modern  portico, 
and  3  others  in  the  sacristy  and  passage 
leading  to  it.  By  ascending  to  the 
gallery  above,  the  capitals  may  be  ex- 
amined;   they  are  of  the  composite 


order.  The  great  width  of  the  inter- 
columniations is  amongst  the  peculiari- 
ties of  this  fragment.  In  the  l.-hand 
nave  of  the  ch.  are  3  other  columns, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  pronaos  or 
front  which  was  turned  towards  the 
Arch  of  Janus,  or  at  right  angles  with 
the  modern  facade;  and  behind  the 
ch.  are  some-remains  of  the  cella,  con- 
structed of  large  blocks  of  travertine, 
which  Adrian  I.  is  known  to  have  pulled 
down  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
old  basilica.  Under  the  modern  portico 
is  the  huge  marble  mask  which  has 
given  the  name  of  ** Bocca  della  VeritJt" 
to  this  ch.  and  the  adjoining  piazza.  It 
represents  a  large  round  face,  with 
an  open  mouth,  and  probably  served 
as  an  implurium  or  entrance  of  a  drain  in 
the  centre  of  a  court  to  let  the  water  run 
off.  The  vulgar  notion,  and  from  which 
it  has  derived  its  name,  is  that  a  sus- 
pected person  was  required,  on  making 
an  affirmation,  to  place  his  hand  in  the 
mouth  of  this  mask,  in  the  belief  that 
it  would  close  upon  him  if  he  swore 
falsely.  The  church,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  this  temple,  by  St.  Dionysius,  in  the 
3rd  centy.,  is  interesting  as  an  example 
of  the  early  basilica.  (Seep.  1C9.) 

Temple  of  Clw.ulius,  Of  the  edifice 
raised  by  Agrippina,  nothing  now  re- 
mains, but  the  substructions  covering 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  Ccelian 
Hill,  and  are  best  seen  from  the  Via 
della  Navicella,  where  they  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  Gardens  of  the 
rassionist  Convent  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo ;  the  site  was  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  Vivarium  and  Spoliarium, 
attached  to  the  Coliseum  (see  p.  86.) 

Temple  of  Concot^  first  erected  by 
Camillus,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Gauls,  to  perpetuate  the  concord  be- 
tween the  Plebeians  and  Patricians  on 
the  disputed  question  of  the  election  of 
the  Consuls ;  entirely  rebuilt  by  Tibe- 
rius A.u.c.  7C8 ;  and  repaired  by  Septi- 
mius  Sevenis.  It  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Capitol,  behind  the  Arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  This  name  was  for- 
merly given  to  the  portico  of  8  columns 
of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  the 
true  site  of  the  Temple  of  Concord 
was  unknowii%^fb^^W^^r  1807, 
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when  the  French,  in  excavating  round 
tlie  3  columns  of  the  Temple  of 
Vespasian,  discovered  a  cella  and 
2  inscriptions,  in  which  the  name 
"  Concordia  "  left  no  doubt  of  the  real 
character  of  this  ruin.  Subsequent 
excavations  have  exposed  a  great  part 
of  the  basement,  and  pjarticularly  a 
portion  of  the  flank,  which  is  tolera- 
bly well  preserved.  The  existing  re- 
mains show  that  the  portico  was  nar- 
rower than  the  cella,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  the  form  of  the  ground,  and  that 
the  cella  was  wider  than  long,  a  very 
unusual  circumstance  in  ancient  tem- 
ples, and  probably  owing  to  the  edifice 
being  more  especially  destined  for 
public  assemblies  than  for  purposes 
of  worship.  The  pavement  was  of 
coloured  marbles.  On  the  threshold  of 
the  cella  is  the  impression  of  a  cadu- 
cseus,  a  supposed  allusion  to  the  divi- 
nity to  whom  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated. From  the  state  of  the  fragments 
of  ornaments  and  sculpture  discovered 
among  the  ruins,  it  is  believed  that 
the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
On  the  side  next  the  arch  of  Severus 
is  a  mass  of  brickwork,  the  remains 
of  some  building  of  the  middle  ages, 
often  confounded  with  the  temple. 
The  inscriptions  alluded  to  above,  and 
the  style  of  architecture,  show  that  the 
present  fragment  is  an  imperial  ruin ; 
there  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  it 
occupies  the  site  of  the  republican 
Temple  of  Concord,  so  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy 
as  the  place  where  Cicero  (b.c.  63)  con- 
voked the  Senate  before  the  arrest  of  the 
envoys  of  the  AUobroges,  at  the  Milvian 
bridge.  In  the  middle  ages  a  church, 
dedicated  to  S.  Sergius,  stood  between 
it  and  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
and  was  very  probably  constructed 
with  marbles  taken  from  its  ruins. 
There  are  some  elegant  specimens  of 
the  bases  of  the  columns,  which  stood 
inside  the  edifice,  and  fragments  of  the 
frieze,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol, 
nnd  in  that  of  the  Tabularium. 

Temple  of  the  Dicus  Redicuhts:  a  name 
given  to  an  elegant  tomb  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Almo  or  Caffarella, 
near    the  Nymphroum,   or  pretended 


Grotto  of  Egeria,  from  the  belief  that  it 
was  the  temple  founded  in  commemo- 
ration of  Hannibal's  retreat  from  before 
Rome.  There  is,  however,  no  autho- 
rity for  the  name  given  to  it,  as  Pliny 
mentions  the  site  of  the  (Edicula  of 
RediculuB  as  being  2  m.  fh>m  the 
city,  on  the  rt.-hand  side  of  the  Via 
Appia.  The  period  of  this  construc- 
tion is  uncertain,  but  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  zigzag  ornaments 
show  that  it  is  not  a  republican,  but 
an  imperial  structure,  probably  of 
the  time  of  the  Antonines.  **  So  fresh 
are  its  red  and  yellow  bricks,  that 
the  thing  seems  to  have  been  ruined  in 
its  youth;  so  close  their  adhesion,  that 
each  of  the  puny  pilasters  appears  one 
piece :  and  the  cornice  is  sculptured  like 
the  finest  marble.  Whether  it  be  a 
temple  or  a  tomb,  the  rich  chiselling 
lavished  on  so  poor  a  design  convinces 
me  that  it  was  nilly  as  late  as  Septimius 
Severus." — Forsyth.  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  is  built  of  yellow  brick,  with  a 
basement  and  pilasters  of  red.  On 
the  southern  side,  where  a  road  (the 
Via  Ardeatina)  seems  to  have  passed, 
it  has  small  octagonal  half-columns 
sunk  in  the  wall.  The  modillions  of 
the  cornice  and  other  ornaments  are 
well  preserved,  and  are  beautifully 
executed.  On  the  northern  side  is  the 
pediment,  on  which  stood  probably  a 
portico  of  peperino  columns,  fragments 
of  which  may  be  seen  scattered  about. 
On  the  side  of  this  portico  was  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  interior  by 
a  square  doorway,  over  which  is  a 
decorated  niche  for  a  statue,  with  an 
opening  to  give  light  to  the  interior, 
round  which  runs  a  bench  for  urns.  Be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  vaulting  the 
inside  was  divided  into  2  floors ;  the  up- 
permost,a  large  s<^uare  vaulted  chamber, 
was  decorated  with  stucco  ornaments. 
Temple  of  Fortvma  Virilis,  near  the 
Ponte  Rotto,  now  the  ch.  of  SantaMaria 
Egiziaca,  belonging  to  the  Armenian 
Catholics.  It  was  originally  erected  by 
Ancus  Martins  or  Servius  Tiillius ;  after 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  and 
has  undergone  many  restorations.  It 
is  an  oblong  building,  constructed  of 
travertine  and    tufa,   standing  on  a 
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basement  of  travertine,  -which  has 
been  laid  open  to  the  level  of  the 
ancient  road.  The  front  had  a  por- 
tico of  4  columns,  the  intercolam- 
niations  of  which  have  been  walled 
up;  the  only  flank  now  visible  has 
7  columns,  5  of  which  are  sunk  in 
the  walls  of  the  cella.  These  columns 
are  Ionic,  and  support  an  entablature 
and  frieze,  ornamented  with  heads  of 
oxen,  festoons  supported  by  cande- 
labras,  and  figures  of  children.  The 
columns  and  entablature  were  covered 
with  a  hard  marble4ike  stucco,  some 
portions  of  which  remain.  The  base- 
ment is  much  admired,  and  the  details 
of  its  Ionic  decorations  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  purest  specimen  of 
that  order  in  Home. 

Temples  of  Juno  Sospita,  Hope,  atid 
Piety.  The  Ch.  of  S.  Niccol6  in  Car- 
cere,  in  a  small  recess  out  of  the  Piazza 
Montanara,  covers  the  site  of  3  tem- 
ples, which  may  still  be  identified  by 
some  of  their  columns  in  their  original 
positions  and  of  the  massive  substruc- 
tions on  which  they  stand.  The  ch.  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  middle  temple, 
and  portions  of  the  two  others  are  seen 
in  the  side  walls.  Of  the  one  on  the 
1.  hand,  attributed  to  Juno  Sospita, 
founded  by  C.  Cethiegus  (b.c  195),  6 
Doric  columns  in  travertine  remain,  2 
in  the  ch.  and  4  in  a  passage  leading 
out  of  the  sacristy,  belonging  to  the 
edifice  as  rebuilt  by  Germanicus.  The 
central  and  best  preserved  Temple, 
that  of  Piety,  has  the  pediment  in 
massive  blocks  of  travertine,  with  its 
cornice,  and  the  bases  of  6  of  the 
Ionic  columns,  which  formed  part  of 
the  portico  that  surrounded  the  cella. 
The  style  of  some  of  these  ruins  has 
been  considered  to  refer  them  to  the 
period  of  the  republic ;  and  if  we  admit 
the  names  under  which  they  have  long 
passed,  they  would  mark  the  site  of 
the  Forum  Olitorium,  or  great  vege- 
table-market of  Rome,  which  was  situ- 
ated outside  the  Porta  Carmentalis  of 
the  Servian  wall.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  identify  the  central  ruin 
with  that  Temple  of  Piety,  which  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  Decemviral 
prisons,   to  commemorate  the  affect- 


ing story  of  the  "  Caritas  Romana." 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny,  that  the  sites  of  the 
prison  and  temple  were  both  occupied 
m  his  time  by  the  Theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus;  it  would  therefore  be  useless 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  contro- 
versies on  the  subject.  Those  writers 
who  have  identified  the  site  with  the 
Forum  Olitorium  have  recognised  in 
the  central  Ionic  ruin  the  Temple  of 
Pietas,  erected  by  Acilius  Glabrio,  the 
duumvir,  in  a.u.c.  672,  in  fulfilment 
of  his  father's  vow  at  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae,  where  he  defeated  Antio- 
chus  in  A.u.c.  562.  There  are  a  series 
of  cells  at  the  base  of  the  pediment 
on  which  rest  the  columns  of  the  ch. 
above,  shown  to  strangers  by  torch- 
light, in  one  of  which  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  the  affecting  scene 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  although  the 
temple  is  stated  by  Fome  ancient  writers 
to  have  been  erected  over  the  dwelling 
of  the  Roman  matron.  Whatever  may 
be  the  amount  of  the  traveller's  belief 
in  the  locality,  he  will  not  forget  that 
it  was  this  spot  that  inspired  those 
beautiful  lines  in  the  fourth  canto  of 
*Childe  Harold'  in  which  the  poet 
pictures  the  scene  which  has  given  an 
imperishable  celebrity  to  the  devotion 
of  the  Roman  daughter : — 

••  There  Is  a  dungeon,  In  whose  dim  drear  light 
What  do  I  gaze  on  ?  Nothing :  Ijxik  again ! 
Two  forma  are  slowly  ^hadow'd  on  my  si^t — 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain  : 
It  is  not  so ;  I  H(>e  them  ftill  nnd  plain— 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair. 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  molher,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  Is  nectar :—  but  what  doth  slie  there. 

With  her  unmantlcd  neck,  and  bosom  white  an«l 
bare? 

But  here  youth  oflFerg  to  old  age  the  footl. 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift ;-  it  is  her  Fire, 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  doU  of  bloo«l 
Bom  with  her  birth.   No:  he  rfiall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  tin- 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  ris-s 

higher 
Than  Egypt's  river:— from  that  gentle  side 
IMnk,  drink  and  live,  old  man  1  Heaven's  rralm 
holds  no  such  tide. 

The  starry  fable  of  (he  milky-way 
Has  not  thy  story's  parity ;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray,    ^ 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  In  Ihis 
Bcverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
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Where  iparkle  distant  worlds:— Ob,  holiest  i 

nurse  I 
No  drop  of  that  clesr  stream  its  way  Bhall 

miss 
To  thj  sire's  heart,  replenishing  Its  Bonroe 
^Vlth  life,  as  our  freed  souls  n>Join  the  universe."  , 


The  excavations  made  during  the  \ 
recent  restoration  of  the  ch.,  and , 
which  can  be  conveniently  visited  | 
from  the  sacristy,  have  laid  bare  { 
portions  of  the  sabstractions  of  these  ' 
Temples,  the  first  a  massive  wall  of  I 
fine  blocks  of  travertine,  with  a  pro-  I 
jecting  cornice,  upon  which  rest  the : 
bases  of  the  columns  of  the  rt.  side  | 
of  tlie  edifice ;  the  second,  a  double  | 
pediment  on  equally^  gigantic  blocks  j 
of  Alban  peperino,  in  the  early  re- 
publican style  of  construction,  which 
support  the  6  Doric  pillars  of  the 
Temple  of  Juno,  well  seen  in  a  pas- 
sage opening  out  of  the  sacristy,  and 
in  the  adjoining  Via  della  Catena; 
round  the  first  of  these  substructions 
exist  a  range  of  six  low  chambers, 
each  corresponding  to  the  space  of  an 
intercolumniation  above,  and  which 
by  some  have  been  considered  as  the 
cells  of  the  Decem  viral  prisons,  in  one 
of  which  took  place  the  scene  of  the 
Caritas  Romana.  In  two  of  these 
chambers  are  remains  of  stone  benches ; 
the  entrances  to  them  must  have  opened 
from  a  narrow  passage  that  separated 
the  Temple  of  Pietas  from  those  of 
Spes  and  Juno :  one  of  the  columns  of 
the  former  may  be  seen  in  the  rt. 
aisle  of  the  modern  ch. 


Temple  of  Jupiter  CapiioUnus, — Al- 
though this  magnificent  temple,  the 
pride  and  wonder  of  ancient  Rome,  has 
entirely  disappeared,  a  catalogue  of  the 
Koman  temples  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  notice  of  its  site.  It 
was  long  supposed  to  have  stood  on 
the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Cafarelli 
Pahice,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Ca- 
nina,  the  best  authority  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Rome,  to  have  occupied  the 
summit  of  the  opposite  hill,  the  present 
site  of  the  ch.  and  convent  of  the  Ara 
Cceli.  The  temple,  as  we  learn  from 
Llvy,  was  founded  b^  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  and  was  200  ft.  in  length,  and  185 


ft.  in  width.  It  was  burnt  down  B.C.  83, 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of 
Sylla,  and  rebuilt  from  its  foundations 
by  him,  who  decorated  it  with  columns 
of  Pentelic  marble,  brought  from  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens, 
but  not  completed  until  after  the 
Dictator's  death,  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus;  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
during  the  Vitellian  riots,  in  a.d.  69, 
when  so  many  monuments  suffered 
from  the  barbarism  of  an  undisci- 
plined soldiery :  re-erected  by  Vespa- 
sian, it  was  burned  for  the  third  time 
in  A.D.  80,  under  Titus,  and  rebuilt 
by  Domitian.  It  is  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius,  who  says  that 
it  was  divided  into  3  cello;,  and  under 
one  roof,  that  in  the  centre  being  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,  that  on  the  rt.  to 
Minerva,  and  that  on  the  I.  to  Juno. 
It  fiiced  the  S.,  and  was  approached  by 
a  magnificent  flight  of  steps,  corre- 
sponding to  the  centre  of  the  modern 
Capitoline  Museum,  by  which  the  vic- 
torious generals  approached,  oflen  on 
their  knees,  as  we  are  told  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius  Julius  Cesar  did  when  triumph- 
ant in  B.C.  46.  As  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  building  itself,  it  would  be 
useless  to  dwell  upon  it  further  than 
to  mention  that  it  was  this  temple 
which  was  struck  by  lightning  b.c.  G4, 
when  the  celebrated  bronze  wolf  was 
injured,  as  described  by  Cicero.  In  the 
cell  of  Jupiter  stood  the  statue  of  the 
god,  which  is  represented,  on  medals 
still  extant,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
the  foot  extended.  A  tradition  states 
that  Leo  I.,  in  the  middle  of  the  .'5th 
cent.,  melted  down  that  statue  to  cast 
the  bronze  one  of  St.  Peter,  now  in 
the  Vatican  Basilica;  but  the  tradi- 
tion, though  repeated  by  numerous 
writers,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on 
any  well-recognised  authority.  Several 
fathers  of  the  Church— St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustin,  St.  Ambrose,  and  others- 
mention  the  temple  as  existing  in 
their  times ;  and  there  are  other  autho- 
rities which  notice  it  as  late  as  the  8th 
century,  after  which  every  trace  of  it  is 
lost. 

Temple  of  Jupiter   Ferefrias. — This 
temple  is  also  supposed  to  have  stood 
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on  the  same  summit  of  the  Capito- 
line  hill,  and  in  latter  times  to  nave 
formed  with  the  3  smaller  edifices — 
dedicated  to  Mars  Ultor,  Venus  Vic- 
trix,  and  Jupiter  Sponsor — the  temples 
placed  at  the  4  an^es  of  that  of  Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus.  The  original  temple 
was  the  first  erected  in  Rome,  and  was 
built  by  Romulas  to  receive  the  spoils 
taken  from  Acron  king  of  Coenina. 


Temple  of  Mara  Ultor,  close  to  the 
Arco  (fe*  Pantani.  This  beautiful  frag- 
ment was  formerly  considered  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  Forum  of  Nerva^ 
or  the  Forum  Transitorium,  and  to 
belong  to  the  magnificent  temple 
erected  to  that  emperor  by  his  suc- 
cessor Trajan;  however,  most  anti- 
quaries now  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Palladio,  and  regard  it  as  the  Temple 
of  Mars  Ultor,  erected  by  Augustus  in 
the  centre  of  his  Forum,  inconsequence 
of  a  vow  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
CflBsar,  and  dedicated  in  the  year  of 
the  birth  of  Our  Saviour.  Niebuhr, 
on  the  other  hand,  like  most  of  the 
modem  German  archseological  school 
systematical!]^  opposed  to  all  who  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  study  of  Roman 
topography,  has  given  it  another  name, 
by  supposing  it  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  Batlis  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar, 
It  was  in  this  Temple  that  the  Senate 
assembled  to  decioe  on  questions  of 
peace  and  war,  on  triumphs  to  vic- 
torious generals,  who  deposited  in  it 
their  insignia.  The  ruin,  which  has  been 
excavated  to  its  base,  consists  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  ccUa,  with  3  Corinthian 
columns  and  a  pilaster  of  the  rt.  peri- 
style, all  54  feet  high  and  of  white 
marble.  The  ornaments  are  in  the 
purest  style,  and  the  proportions  are 
regarded  bv  architects  as  a  model  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  Behind  the 
columns,  and  partly  resting  on  them, 
are  the  buildings  of  the  convent  of 
the  Annunziata,  which  is  believed 
to  conceal  the  cella  of  the  temple. 
Close  to  the  ruin  is  an  archway,  called 
V  Arco  de*  PanUnii,  half  buried  in  the 
soil,  which  formed  one  of  the  ancient 
entrances  to  the  Forum  of  Augustus, 
on  the  side  of  the  Qnirinal.  The  outer 
wall  of  the    Forum    may  be  traced 


i  as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Grille ;  it  is 
a  stupendous  fragment,  between  500 
and  600  feet  in  length,  of  great  height, 
and  built  of  square  blocks  of  Alban 
stone,  laid  alternately  on  their  sides 
and  ends,  as  in  the  so-called  Etruscan 
style*  showing  that  this  early  mode  of 
building  was  continued  until  a  late 
period.  It  makes  3  or  4  angles,  and 
was  originally  pierced  with  several 
arches  on  the  side  of  the  Quirinal,  3  of 
which  are  now  walled  up,  and  -half 
buried  under  the  accumulations  of  the 
soil. 

Temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidica^  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Basilica  Julia.  This  ruin  has 
been  keenly  contested  by  the  anti- 
quaries, having  been  called  at  various 
times  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
the  Grscostasis,  the  Temple  of  the 
Dioscuri,  a  part  of  the  Comitium,  a 
senate-house,  and  even  the  bridge  of 
Caligula.  The  present  name  is  that 
given  to  it  by  Chev.  Bunsen,  who  con- 
nects it  with  the  Curia  Julia,  whilst 
Canina  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  por- 
tion of  the  Curia  Julia  itself.  It  consists 
of  3  fluted  columns  of  Greek  marble  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  on  a  basement  of 
travertine.  The  columns  support  an 
entablature  of  great  richness,  and 
beautifully  proportioned.  The  fiutings 
are  about  9  in.  across;  the  columns 
are  47^  ft,  high,  and  4  ft.  9  in.  in 
diameter.  In  execution  and  propor- 
tion^ this  fragment  is  universally 
considered  of  the  highest  order  of 
art,  and  architects  still  regard  it 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  In  1817  it  was  ex- 
cavated to  the  base  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  the  angles,  and  more  recent 
investigations  have  proved  that  it 
formed  a  portion  of  an  extensive  edi- 
fice, of  which  the  foundations  may  be 
traced  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Numerous  mouldings  and  fragments 
of  columns  have  been  discovered  in 
the  recent  excavations  of  the  Ba- 
silica Julia,  and  the  north-western 
foundations  laid  open.  The  fragments 
of  the  Fasti  Consulares,  preserved 
in  the  Capitol,  were  found  near  this 
min  in  the  16th  century. 
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T<(rmpU  of  Mhusrva  Mcdica^  a  pictu- 
resque min  on  the  Esquiline,  near 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  consisting  of 
a  building  of  10  sides,  80  ft.  in  dia 
meter,  with  a  large  dome  of  brick 
which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  gardens. 
The  circumference  has  9  large  niches 
for  statues,  which  suggested  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  pantheon  dedicated  to 
Minerva  Medica.  The  discovery  of  7 
of  these  statues  at  various  times,  and 
particularly  of  those  of  Minerva  and 
jEsculapius,  has  been  adduced  in  con- 
firmation of  this  view.  The  bare  walls 
and  some  vestiges  of  buttresses  alone 
remain;  but  the  building  appears  to 
have  been  lined  with  marble.  The  aj^e 
of  the  edifice  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
generally  referred  to  the  time  of  Gal- 
lienuB,  and  the  best  antiquaries  of  the 
present  day  consider  that  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  baths  erected  in  the  Lici- 
nian  Gardens  by  that  emperor. 


Temple^  more  properly  the  Portico,  of 
Pallas  Minerva,  commonly  called  by 
the  people  of  the  quarter  Le  Colon- 
hocce,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor.  This 
fragment,  which  is  well  known  from 
models  and  engravings,  is  one  of  the 
beautiful  ruins  of  Rome,  although 
the  details  may  be  considered  to  mark 
the  period  of  the  decline  of  art.  It 
consists  of  2  columns  of  the  Corinth- 
ian order,  supporting  a  fine  entab- 
lature and  continuous  frieze.  The 
columns  are  more  than  half  buried 
in  the  earth;  their  height  is  esti- 
mated at  35  feet,  and  their  circum- 
ference at  11.  They  stand  in  front 
of  a  wall  of  peperiuo^  on  which  the 
capital  of  a  pilaster  is  still  visible. 
The  frieze  is  richly  ornamented  with 
sculptures,  representing  the  arts  pa- 
tronised by  Minerva.  In  the  attic 
above  the  2  columns  is  a  full-length 
statue  of  that  goddess;  and  among  the 
^ures  on  the  frieze  are  females  weav- 
ing; others  weighing  the  thread,  or 
measuring  the  webs;  others  again  car- 
rying the  calathus;  and  a  sitting  veiled 
figure  of  Pudicitia.  In  the  angle  is  the 
reclining  figure  of  a  youth  with  an  urn 


of  water.  These  columns  are  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  portion  of  a  portico 
or  inner  recinct  of  the  Forum  Transito- 
rium,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood 
the  Temple  of  Minerva,  and  of  which 
not  a  trace  now  remains,  although  its 
hexastvle  pronaos  was  still  erect  in 
the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  bear- 
ing an  inscription  that  it  had  been 
erected  bjr  Nerva  in  the  2nd  year  of  his 
reign.  Inigo  Jones  in  1614  saw  a  part 
of  it,  and  a  sketch  of  it  is  given  by  Mr. 
Burgess  from  Camucci's  *  Antichite.' 
It  was  pulled  down  by  Paul  V.,  and  its 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns  cut  up  to 
decorate  his  fountain  on  the  Janiculum. 
A  very  exact  idea  of  the  building  may 
be  formed  from  Palladio's  drawings 
of  it.     (Architettura,  lib.  iv.) 

Temple  of  Nephtne,  in  the  Piazza "|| 
di  Pietra,  the  site  of  the  Portico  ^ 
of  the  Argonauts,  erected  by  Agrippa, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  temple  stood. 
The  reader  will  probably  be  already 
familiar  with  this  temple,  under  the 
name  of  the  Dogana  di  Terra,  or  Ro- 
man custom-house.  The  11  columns 
now  remaining  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  action  of  fire ;  they  belonged 
to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  temple, 
which,  according  to  the  plan  of  PaJla-  . 
dio,  originally  consisted  of  15  columns. 
They  are  of  white  marble,  in  the 
Corinthian  style,  4^  feet  in  diameter, 
and  42f  feet  high.  The  bases  and 
capitals  have  almost  disappeared,  and 
very  little  of  the  ancient  architrave 
has  been  preserved.  Innocent  XII. 
built  up  a  wall  between  the  columns  to 
form  the  front  of  his  custom-house, 
and  completed  the  present  entablature 
with  plaster.  In  the  interior  are  some 
remains  of  the  vaulting,  composed  of 
enormous  masses  of  stone,  together 
with  fragments  of  the  cella,  which 
form  apparently  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  wall.  The  blocks  of  marble, 
forming  the  inner  parts  of  the  archi- 
trave and  entablature,  as  seen  from 
the  court  of  the  Dogana,  are  stupen- 
dous in  size.  Some  ruins  in  the  ad- 
joining Palazzo  Cini  belong  to  the  por- 
tico of  the  Arg^n^i^t^^^i^urrounded 
the  temple«         ^^    ^  o 
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Pantheon^  commonly  called  La  Ro- 
^  tonda.—ThiB  celebrated  edifice  is  one 
of  those  relics  of  ancient  Rome  with 
the  general  appearance  of  which  most 
travellers  are  familiar  long  before  they 
cross  the  Tiber.  It  is  situated  in  apiazza 
between  the  Corso  and  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona.  The  proportions  of  its  portico 
have  been  for  ages  the  admiration  of 
travellers,  and  its  name  has  become 
identified  with  architectural  beauty. 
The  ancients  described  it  with  admira- 
tion 18  centuries  ago,  and  it  still  re- 
mains the  best-preserved  monument  of 
ancient  Rome.  "  Though  plundered," 
says  Forsyth,  "  of  all  its  brass,  except 
the  ring  which  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  aperture  above ;  though  ex- 
posed to  repeated  fire;  though  some- 
times flooded  by  the  river,  and  always 
open  to  the  rain,  no  monument  of  equal 
antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this 
rotunda.  It  passed  with  little  altera- 
tion from  the  Pagan  into  the  present 
worship;  and  so  convenient  were  its 
niches  for  the  Christian  altar,  that 
Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  an- 
cient beauty,  introduced  their  design 
as  a  model  in  the  Catholic  Church." 


"  Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime— 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods. 
From  Jove  to  Jesos  —  spared  and  blest  by 

time, 
liooking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man 

plods 
His  war  throng^  thorns  to  ashes— glorious 

dome! 
Shalt  thou  not  lastP    Time's  scythe  and  ty- 
rants' rods 
Shiver  upon  thee— sanctuary  and  homo 
Of  ort  and  piety— Pantheon  I  prtde  of  Kome  I" 
Childe  Harold. 


The -inscription  on  the  frieze  shows 
that  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa  in  his 
third  consulate  (b.c»  27).  A  second 
inscription,  engraved  in  2  lines  on  the 
border  of  the  architrave,  records  the 
subsequent  restoration  of  the  building 
by  Septimius  Scverns  and  Caracalla. 
In  608  Boniface  IV.  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  emperor  Phocas  to  con- 
secrate it  as  a  Christian  church,  under 
the  name  of  S.  Maria  ad  Martvres ;  and 
to  this  circumstance  the  world  is  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  preservation  of 


the  only  monument  of  ancient  Rome 
which  nas  retained  its  origfual  ap- 
pearance. The  Portico,  which  was 
raised  5  steps  above  the  Piazza,  has 
been  admitted  by  most  writers  to  be 
almost  beyond  criticism.  Forsyth  de- 
clares that  it  is  '*  more  than  faultless ; 
it  is  positively  the  most  sublime  result 
that  was  ever  produced  by  so  little  ar- 
chitecture." It  is  1 10  feet  long,  and  4  4 
deep,  and  is  composed  of  16  Corinthian 
columns  of  granite,  with  capitals  and 
bases  of  white  marble.  8  of  these 
columns  are  in  front,  and  the  re- 
maining 8  are  arranged  in  4  lines 
behind  them.  All  the  columns  are  in 
their  original  position  except  3  on  the 
E. ;  one  of  these  was  added  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1627,  and  may  casilpr  be  re- 
cognised by  the  bee,  the  armonal  bear- 
ing of  the  Barberinis,  on  the  capital ; 
the  other  2  were  added  by  Alex- 
ander VII.  in  1662,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  the  star  over  three  hills  of 
the  Chigi  family,  introduced  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  Each  column  is  composed 
of  a  single  block  46^  English  feet  in 
height,  and  5  feet  in  diameter;  7  of 
those  in  front  are  of  grey,  the  remain- 
ing 9  in  red  Egyptian  granite.  The 
vestibule  is  supported  by  fluted  pilas- 
ters of  white  marble,  corresponding 
with  the  columns.  On  the  frieze  of 
the  entablature  is  the  inscription,  "  m. 

AGRIPPA.  L.  F.  cos.    TERTIVM.    FECIT." 

The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  pedi- 
ment, which  still  retains  the  marks  by 
which  its  bas-reliefs  were  attached. 
In  the  vestibule  on  the  1.  of  the  door- 
'  way  is  a  Latin  inscription,  recording 
I  that  Urban  VIII.  melted  the  remains 
'  of  the  bronze  roof  into  columns  to 
,  serve  as  ornaments  of  the  high  altar 
over  the  AposUe's  tomb  in  the  Vatican, 
and  into  cannons  for  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  Venuti  states  that  no  less  than 
450,250  pounds  weight  of  metal  were 
removed  on  this  occasion.  As  a  part 
of  the  roof  had  been  previously  strip- 
ped by  the  emperor  Constans  II.,  m 
657,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  original  magnificence  of  the 
temple.  The  marble  doorway  corre- 
sponds in  its  architecture  with  the 
portico.  Within  it  are  bronze  pilas- 
ters, on  which  the  doors  are  hong ;  the 
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opening  is    about  39  feet   high  and  ' 
19  wide.    Over  it  is  the  ancient  bronze  ' 
grating,  irhich  has  been  preserved  un-  , 
altered      The  bronze  doors  have  been  ' 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  but 
there   appears  to    be  no  ground  for 
I         doubting  their  antiquity,  or  referring " 
them   to   other  than  classical  times ; 
and  the  best  authorities  agree  in  re- 
garding them  as  the  identical  doors  of 
the  original  edifice.    The  intcnor  of  the 
temple  is  a  rotunda,  covered  by  a  dome,  j 
The  circular  halt  is  142  ft.  in  diameter, . 
exclusive  of  the  walls,  which  are  said 
to  be  20  feet  thick  in  some  places. . 
The  height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  is  also  143  feet,  and  the  dome  ' 
occupies  one-half  of  the  height,  or  71^ 
feet.     In  the  upright  wall  are  7  large 
recesses,  4  of  which  have  fluted  columns 
of    giallo    antico    of    the    Corinthian 
order,  and  2  have  similar  columns  of 
j/awmazzettomjiTble.  The  7th, facing  the 
entrance,  is  open,  and  has  2  columns 
of  stained  pavonazzetto  standing  on 
each  side.    Between  the  larger  recesses 
are  8  "  jediculse,"   which  have  been 
converted  into  modem  altars.    Above 
these   altars  runs  a  marble  cornice, 
richly  sculptured,  perfectly  preserved, 
and     supporting    an    attic,    with    14 
niches,  surmounted  by  a  2nd  cornice. 
From  this  rises    the  majestic  dome, 
divided  into  square  panels,  which  are 
supposed    to    have    been    originally 
covered  with  bronze.    In  the  centre  a 
circular  opening,  28  feet  in  diameter, 
supplies  the  only  light  which  the  temple 
receives.     The  pavement  is  composed 
of  porphyry  and  different  marbles,  dis- 
posed alternately  in  round  and  square 
compartments.     Some  feet  below  this 
pavement  is  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  J 
water  which  enters  by  the  opening  in  j 
the  dome.    Michel  Angelo  attributed  ! 
the  portico  and  body  of  the  rotunda  to 
Agrippa,  the  1st  story  of  the  interior 
to  Hadrian,  and  the  2nd  to  Septimius 
Severus.     There  has  been  much  con- 
troversy in  regard  to  the  original  des- 
tination of  the  Pantheon,  man^  con- 
tending that  it  was  connected  with  the 
baths  constructed  by  Agrippa  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  that  the  Corinthian 
portico  was  added  subsequently.  What- 
ever value  we    may  be  disposed  to 


attach  to  these  conjectures,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  a  pediment  and  enta- 
blature are  distinctly  visible  behind 
the  present  portico,  which  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  conceal  them, 
and  that  the  portico  was  added  to  a 
pre-existing  edifice.  The  form  also 
of  the  Pantheon,  separated  from  the 
portico,  is  simply  that  of  the  ancient 
calidttriwn,  as  may  be  seen  on  com- 
paring it  with  the  circular  chamber 
at  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  The 
body  of  the  building  is  of  brick- 
work, strengthened  by  numerous  blind 
arches;  it  was  formerly  coated  with 
marble  on  the  outside,  which  has 
shared  the  fate  of  the  bronzes  and 
statues.  The  tasteless  belfries  which  de- 
form the  portico  were  added  by  Bernini, 
at  the  command  of  Urban  VIII.  In 
the  sacristy  behind  the  building  some 
remains  of  the  baths  of  Agrippa  may 
still  be  recognised.  The  Pantneon  in 
more  recent  times  has  acquired  an 
interest  v%ry  different  from  these  re- 
cords of  the  empire  and  of  Papal  Van- 
dalism. It  is  sacred  in  the  history  of 
art  as  the  burial-place  of  Raphael^  whose 
tomb  is  behind  the  3rd  chapel  on  the 
left,  which  was  endowed  by  him,  and  is 
distinguished  bv  a  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  known  as  La  Madonna 
del  Sasso,  executed  at  his  request  by 
his  friend  and  pupil  Lorenzo  Lotto. 
The  Roman  archaeologists,  after  having 
unsettled  the  faith  of  ages  on  everj- 
matter  connected  with  the  antiquities, 
began  to  raise  doubts  on  Vasari's  state- 
ment respecting  the  last  resting-place 
of  Raphael.  It  was  at  length  deter- 
mined to  settle  the  question  by  exa- 
mining the  spot,  and  accordingly,  on 
the  14th  September,  1833,  the  place 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of  several 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  of  Cam- 
muccini  and  other  artists  resident  in 
Rome.  The  statement  of  Vasari  was 
completely  verified,  and  the  bones  of 
the  immortal  painter  were  discovered 
precisely  as  he  describes,  behind  the 
altar  of  the  chapel.  "Four  views  of 
the  tomb  and  its  contents  were  en- 
graved from  drawings  by  Camuccini, 
and  thus  preserve  the  appearance  that 
presented  itself.  The  shroud  had  been 
fastened  with  a  number  of  metal  rings 
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and  points;  some  of  these  were  kept 
by  the  sculptor  Fabris,  of  Rome,  who 
was  also  in  possession  of  casts  from  the 
skull  and  the  right  hand.  Passavant 
remarks,  judging  from  the  cast,  that 
the  skull  was  of  a  singularly  fine  form. 
The  bones  of  the  hand  were  all  per- 
fect, but  they  crumbled  to  dust  after 
the  mould  was  taken.  The  skeleton 
measured  about  6  feet  7  inches;  the 
coffin  was  extremely  narrow,  indicat- 
ing a  very  slender  frame.  The  pre- 
cious relics  were  ultimately^  restored 
to  the  same  spot,  after  being  placed 
in  an  antique  marble  sarcophagus 
from  the  Vatican  Museum,  presented 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  were 
interested  in  this  investigation,  as 
they  had  been  long  in  possession  of  a 
skull  supposed  to  be  that  of  Raphael, 
and  which  had  been  the  admiration  of 
the  followers  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
The  reputation  of  tliis  relic  naturally 
fell  with  its  change  of  name;  the  more 
irretrievably  as  it  proved  to  have 
belonged  to  an  individual  of  no 
celebrity."— Qwar*.  Rev.  The  inscrip- 
tion written  by  Card.  Bembo,  ending 
with  the  words  Vixit  An.  xxxvii.  In- 
teger Intboros,  refers  to  Raphael's 
having  died  on  the  same  day  of  the 
same  month  he  was  bom — the  6th  of 
April.  A  tablet  above  records  that 
Raphael  was  affianced  to  Maria,  the 
niece  of  Cardinal  Bibiena,  their  union 
being  cut  off  by  his  untimely  death. 
On  one  side  of  the  same  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Annibale  Caracci ; 
and  on  the  other  the  inscription  to 
Taddeo  Zucchero;  in  other  parts  of 
the  building  are  buried  Bsddassare  \ 
Peruzzi,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Giovanni : 
da  Udine,  and  other  eminent  artists.  I 
The  monument  containing  the  heart  of  \ 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  was  titular  car-  ^ 
dinal  of  this  ch.,  erected  by  his  friends, ! 
with  abas-relief  likeness  by  Thorwald- 1 
sen,  will  not  fail  to  command  the  respect  | 
of  every  traveller  who  can  appreciate ' 
the  merits  of  that  excellent  man  and  i 
enlightened  and  patriotic  statesman. ' 
The  Pantheon,  formerly  surrounded  by 
shops  and  houses,  has  been  considerably ' 
laid  open  of  late  years,  and  it  is  expect-  i 
ed  will  be  soon  entirely  so,  the  govern- 1 


iment  having  purchased  the  ^eater 
I  number  of  those  still  built  against  it 
I  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  them  down : 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  these 
modem  buildings,  the  foundations  of 
'  a  considerable  portion  of  the  portico, 
'  which  flanked  the  principal  edifice  to- 
,  wards  the  E.,  were  discovered  in  1854. 

Temple  of  Quirinus, — This  celebrated 
temple,  founded  by  Numa,  rebuilt, 
according  to  Livy,  by  the  consul 
Papirius,  and  again  by  Augustus, 
occupied  the  spot  where  Romulub 
miraculously  disappeared  during  the 
thunder-storm.  The  Jesuits'  gardens, 
behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  in  Monte 
Cavallo,  on  the  Quirinal,  are  supposed 
to  enclose  its  site.  Fulvio  states  that  he 
saw  the  foundations  of  the  temple  on 
this  spot,  and  that  Otho  of  Milan,  then 
Senator  of  Rome,  removed  all  the  re- 
mains and  ornaments  which  were  dis- 
covered, to  form  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Cceli  on  the  Capitol. 
Several  fragments  of  antiquity  have 
been  discovered  at  various  times  in 
these  gardens,  but  no  remains  of  the 
temple  are  now  visible.  In  the  sub- 
jacent valley,  where  the  ch.  of  S.  Vitale 
now  stands,  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
the  entrance  to  the  Portioo  of  Quirinus, 
which  surrounded  the  temple. 

Temple  of  Semus,  or  of  Homtihis  ac<\ 
cording  to  some  authorities,  beyond  the 
Roman  Fomm,  called  by  Bunsen  and 
his  followers  the  j^des  Penatium — a  cir- 
cular edifice  of  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
about  30  ft.  in  diameter,  more  than 
half  buried  under  ground.  In  the 
year  527  it  was  adapted  by  Felix 
IV.  as  a  vestibule  to  his  basilica 
of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano.  Urban 
VIII.  is  said  to  have  added  the  an- 
cient bronze  doors,  which  were  found 
at  Pemgia,  and  to  have  placed  in 
their  present  position  the  2  columns 
of  porphyry,  with  the  cornice,  taken 
probably  from  the  ancient  portico. 
The  cornice  serves  as  the  jambs  of  the 
doorway,  and  its  sculpture  does  not 
appear  to  be  earlier  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  2nd  centuij.  Beyond 
this  entrance  are  2  cipoUino  columns, 
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one  with  a  capital,  and  part  of  an  en- 
tablature, deeply  buried;  they  were 
formerly  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  original  portico,  bat  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  of  their  date  or  of  the 
edifice  to  which  the^  belonged.  The 
church  behind  is  raised  about  20  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  ancient  temple, 
which  may  be  seen  by  descending  into 
the  oratory  iu  the  crypt  below.  In 
this  crypt  were  found  the  iVagments  of 
the  celebrated  Plan  of  Rome,  cut  on 
slabs  of  marble,  called  the  Pianta 
C'tpiiolina,  which  are  now  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  (see 
p.  259) ;  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  engraved  in  the  timeof  Septimius 
Severus  or  Caracalla,  and  to  have 
served  as  the  pavement  of  this  temple. 
The  entrance  to  the  Pagan  edifice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  towards  the  adjoin- 
ing street  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda. 


Temple  of  Romulus  or  of  Vesta, — The 
ch.  of  San  Teodoro,  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Campo  Vac- 
cino,  under  the  Pidatine,  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  antiquaries  to  occupy 
the  site  of  this  temple.  Its  form  is 
circular,  from  which  circumstance,  and 
from  its  being  mentioned  by  Ovid  as 
standing  on  the  Via  Nova,  and  subject 
to  frequent  inundations  as  stated  by 
Horace,  it  has  been  considered  by 
Canina  and  the  Roman  archaeologists 
to  be  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Vesta. 
The  antiquaries  who  refer  it  to  Romulus 
rely  chiefly  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
bronze  wolf  now  in  the  Capitol,  and  said 
to  have  been  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, was  that  mentioned  by  Dionysius 
as  standing  at  the  Temple  of  Romulus. 
Bat  there  is  no  proof  that  the  statue  in 
question  Csee  p.  254)  was  found  here ; 
and  therefore  no  value  is  to  be  attached 
to  this  doubtful  opinion.  Another 
presumption  might  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  matrons  carried 
their  children  to  the  Temple  of  Ro- 
mulus to  be  cured,  as  they  now  do 
to  the  ch.  of  S.  Teodoro  every  Thurs- 
day morning.  Whatever  may  be  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ch,  is  of  high  antiquity  (see 
p.  194). 


Temple  of  Romulus  (^son  of  Maxen- 
tiua). — The  name  given  by  recent  an- 
tiquaries to  the  building  known  as 
the  "Scuderia,"  adjoining  the  pre- 
tended circus  of  Caracalla,  on  the  I. 
of  the  Via  Appia,  and  near  the 
tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella.  Few  ruins 
have  been  more  disputed ;  some  call- 
ing them  the  stables  of  the  circus, 
others  the  Mutatorium  Csesaris,  and 
others  a  Serapeon.  The  circus  is 
known,  from  an  inscription  found  there 
in  1825,  to  have  been  consecrated  by 
Maxentius,  a.d.  .311;  and  the  present 
building  is  regarded  as  the  temple 
erected  by  him  to  his  son  Romulus. 
It  is  a  circular  edifice,  with  a  vaulted 
roof,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  large  rectan- 
gular court,  surrounded  by  the  remains 
of  a  Corinthian  portico.  In  the  base- 
ment are  niches  tor  sepulchral  urns,  so 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  used  both  as  a 
tomb  and  a  temple.  The  diameter  of  the 
building  is  about  106  feet,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  not  less  than 
14.  There  are  two  representations 
of  this  temple  on  coins  of  Romulus, 
one  with  a  portico,  the  other  with  a 
dome.  Formerly  the  ruin  was  called 
the  Torre  dei  Borgiani ;  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
converted  into  a  stronghold  by  the 
Borgia  family. 


Temple  of  Satuni^  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  overlooking  the  Roman 
Forum,  called  by  Poggio  Bracciolini 
in  the  15th  century,  and  others,  the 
Temple  of  Concord.  The  ruin  consists 
of  a  rude  Ionic  portico  of  8  granite 
columns  standing  upon  a  basement  of 
travertine.  Six  of  these  columns  are  iu 
front,  and  2  on  the  flanks;  but  they 
have  been  so  clumsily  restored  that 
the  intercolumniations  are  unequal; 
the  columns  are  of  different  diameters, 
the  mouldings  of  the  base  are  irre- 
gular, and  the  capitals  of  white  marble 
are  in  the  lowest  style  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  pediment  is  a  mixture  of  brick  and 
travertine  with  fragments  taken  from 
other  buildings,  and  has  arches  over 
the  intercolumniations.  ^  On  the  archi- 
trave   is    the    inscription,    senatvs  . 

POPULVSQVB  ,  BOMANVB  —  XNCBNDIO  . 
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ooNSfVMPTVM .  RESTiTviT.  The  restor- 
ation, whenever  it  took  place,  was 
conducted  without  any  regard  to  the 
principles  of  art ;  and  the  portico  as 
It  stands  is  the  most  tasteless  monu- 
ment of  the  Forum.  Poggio,  who 
descrihes  it,  saw  it  nearly  entire  in 
the  15th  century;  during  his  stay  in 
Ilome  the  greater  part  of  the  temple 
was  demolished)  and  he  mentions 
having  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
cella  and  many  of  the  marhle  orna- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  making  lime. 
The  destination  of  this  temple  has 
heen  settled  hy  the  discovery  oi  the  site 
of  the  Milliarium  Aureum  at  one  of  its 
angles,  on  the  side  of  the  Clivus  Capi- 
tolinus,  which  passed  before  it;  and 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  an  in- 
scription on  an  altar  found  near  it,  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  which 
refers  to  the  ^rarium  or  Treasury, 
which  it  is  well  known  fonned  a  part 
of  the  Temple  of  Saturn. 

Teniple  of  tlie  Sun. — Under  this  name 
have  been  described  some  colossal  mas- 
ses of  masonry  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Colonna  gardens  on  the  Quirinal,  and 
under  the  adjoining  Piazza  della  Pi- 1 
lotta.  They  consist  of  part  of  an  archi- 
trave and  frieze  and  the  angle  of  a  pedi- 
ment in  the  Corinthian  style,  highly 
ornamented.  In  point  of  size  they 
are  the  most  stupendous  fragments  of 
marble  in  Rome.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
built  by  Aurelian.  Their  style  and 
ornaments  are  certainly  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  which  fixes  their  age  at  a 
period  when  art  was  beginning  to  de- 
cline ;  although  the  work  appears  too 
good  to  be  as  late  as  the  time  of  Aure- 
lian. The  colossal  horses  which  we 
now  see  on  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Ca- 
vallo  stood  before  this  temple.* 


•  In  lowering  the  PiAzza  beforo  the  Qoirinal 
Palace  in  1884.65,  very  masnive  foundattons  in 
robblc-work,  composed  of  fragments  of  lava  and 
Puzzolana  cement,  were  discovered,  remarkable 
for  their  extreme  solidity,  and  covering  a  fine 
fragment  of  the  Servian  wall;  they  extended 
under  the  Pope's  stables,  the  church  of  S.  Sil- 
vester, and  the  upper  part  of  the  Colonna 
Gardens.  They  evidently  formed  the  substruc- 
tions of  the  Temple  of  the  Snn. 


Temple  of  Trajan. — Of  the  magnificent 
edifice  raised  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
to  his  great  predecessor,  and  which 
was  situated  near  the  Forum  of  the 
latter,  the  only  portions  that  remain 
are  some  substructions  beneath  the  Pal. 
Valentini,  entered  from  the  Piazza  dei 
SS.  Apostoli.  In  excavating  recently, 
some  fragments  of  large  fluted  Corin- 
thian columns  in  Pavonazetto  marble, 
with  portions  of  an  elegant  frieze  and 
architrave,  were  discovered  under  this 
palace,  which,  without  doubt,  belonged 
to  the  edifice  reared  by  Hadrian. 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupids  a  ruin 
long  known  by  this  name,  called  by 
the  German  antiquaries  the  Nymphceum 
of  Alexander,  and  by  Canina  the  Sesso- 
rium  built  by  Constantine :  it  is  situated 
in  a  garden  near  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Gemsalemme,  between  the 
Aurelian  wall  and  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct. The  name  of  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Cupid  has  been  given  to  it  from 
the  discovery,  among  the  ruins,  of  a 
statue,  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican, 
of  a  Venus  with  Cupid  at  her  feet ;  on 
the  pedestal  is  an  inscription  showing 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Venus  by  a 
certain  Salustia;  in  the  features  an- 
tiquaries have  discovered  the  likeness 
of  Salustia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife  of 
Alex.  Severus.  The  ruin  possesses 
little  interest,  and  consists  merely  of 
2  brick  walls  and  a  large  niche. 

/ 

7  Temple  of  Venus  and  Borne,  between 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Francesca  Romana 
and  the  Coliseum ;  a  double  temple, 
designed  and  built  by  Hadrian,  to  show 
that  he  was  superior  as  an  architect  to 
ApoUodorus,  whose  skill  in  erecting 
the  Forum  of  Trajan  had  excited  the 
envy  of  the  emperor.  The  building  is 
also  interesting  in  connexion  with  the 
fate  of  that  great  architect,  for,  when 
asked  by  Hadrian  for  his  opinion  on 
his  plans  for  this  temple,  his  criticism, 
that  they  were  good  for  the  production 
of  an  Emperor,  was  too  honest  to  be 
forgiven,  and  he  paid  the  penalty  with 
his  life.  The  only  portions  now  stand- 
ing are  the  remains  of  the  cells?,  each 
terminated  by  the  vaulted  niches  which 
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contained  tlie  stataes  of  the  deities. 
Considerable  fragments,  howeyer,  have 
been    brought   to    light,   which  have 
enabled  architects  to  trace  the  plan 
and  ascertain  its  dimensions.    It  ap- 
pears from  these  fragments  that  the 
bmlding  consisted  of  2  cells  turned 
back  to  back.    At  each  end  was  a  por- 
tico of  10  fluted  marble  columns  6  feet 
in  diameter,    one  facing  the  Forum, 
the   other  the  Coliseum.     The  cellee 
joined     each    other   by    the    raulted 
tribunes  which  form  the  most  conspi- 
cuous portions  of  the  existing  ruins. 
The  building  was  raised  on   a  plat- 
form  510   feet    long  and  about    300 
feet  wide,   surrounded  by  a  portico 
composed    of    nearly    200    columns 
of  grey  granite,  of  which  numerous 
fragments  are  still  seen  in  different 
parts  of  the  ground.    From  the  dia- 
meter of  these  fragments  the  columns 
are  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  40 
feet  in  height.    This  colonnade  and 
platform    rested    on    a     rectangular 
basement    raised    26  feet    above  the 
level  space  in  front  of  the  Coliseum. 
The  flank,  which  may  be  traced  from 
the  Arch  of  Titus  to  the  Meta  Sudans, 
has  been  constructed  in  platforms  of 
different  lengths,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  inequality  of 
the    ground.     The  basement  of   the 
front  facing  the  Coliseum  has  at  each 
end   the    remains  of  2   large  flights 
of  steps.    The  apertures  in  it,  now 
walled  up,  at  one  time  gave  rise  to 
some  controversy  as  to  their  original 
purpose :  they  were  believed  by  some  to 
be  sepulchral  vaults  excavated  during 
the  middle  ages ;  by  others,  cellars 
in  which  were  stored  the    moveable 
decorations    of   the  Coliseum/     The 
square  mass  in    front  of   the  steps 
at  the  eastern  angle  is  supposed  to 
be  the  pedestal  of  the  colossal  statue 
of  Nero.    The  Prussian  antiquaries  in 
the   '  Beschreibung,'  and  Burgess  in 
his  'Antiquities,*  give  plans  and  re- 
storations of  the  whole  structure ;  but 
those  in  Canina's  great  work  on  Rome 
are   much  more  correct    and    elabo- 
rate: these  plans,  which  are  certainly 
borne  out  by  the  existing  ruins,  show 
that,    in    spite    of    the  criticism    of 
ApoUodoruSy  it  was  one  of  the  grand- 


est edifices  of  Rome,  distinguished  by 
a  remarkable  regularity  of  design, 
and  by  great  splendour  of  decora- 
tion. 

Temph  of  Vespasian,  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  above  the  Roman  Forum, 
called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans 
by  the  older  Roman  antiquaries,  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  by  Canina,  and 
that  of  Saturn  by  Niebuhr,  Bunsen, 
and  other  German  archaeologists.  Prior 
to  the  French  invasion,  the  3  beau- 
tiful columns  which  compose  this  ruin 
were  buried  nearly  to  their  capitals 
in  accumulated  rubbish.  The  French 
ascertained,  by  perforating  the  soil, 
that  the  basement  had  been  partly  re- 
moved; it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
remove  the  entablature  and  secure  the 
columns  by  scafibldiug ;  the  basement 
was  then  carefully  restored,  the  ground 
was  cleared,  and  the  entablature  re- 
placed in  its  original  position.  To  this 
ingenious  restoration  we  are  indebted 
for  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins 
of  the  Forum.  The  only  portion  of 
the  basement  which  was  found  in  its 
proper  place  contained  the  marks  of 
steps  in  the  intercolumniations,  show- 
ing how  carefully  every  foot  of  ground 
was  economised  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol.  The  columns  are  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  deeply 
fluted ;  in  some  parts  they  retain  the 
purple  colour  with  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  painted,  like  the  temples  of 
Pompeii  and  of  Sicily.  The  basement 
also  was  coated  with  marble.  On  the 
entablature  in  front  the  letters  estitveb 
are  still  visible,  the  remains  of  the 
word  Jiestituerc,  proving  that  it  was  a 
restored  building.  On  the  frieze  are 
sculptured  various  instruments  of  sacri- 
fice—the  knife,  the  axe,  the  hammer, 
the  patera,  and  the  flamen's  cap.  ^  The 
columns  are  4  feet  4  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
ruin  indicates  that  the  temple  was 
highly  ornamented.  We  have  stated 
that  these  columns  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans.  It  is  known  that  a 
temple  of  that  name  was  erected  by 
Augustus  in  gratitude  for  his  escape 
from  lightning  during  the  expedition  m 
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Spain,  but  it  was  on  the  Capitoline  hill ; 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian  was  restored 
by  Septimius  Sevenis  and  Caracalla» 
to  which  the  inscription  on  the  enta- 
blature above  noticed  probably  refers. 
To  the  1.  of  the  temple  are  some 
chambers,  And  a  portico,  recently  i*e- 
stored,  of  Corinthian  columns  with 
capitals  adorned  with  trophies.  It  is 
called  by  Bunsen  the  Sc/iola  Xantha, 
from  the  name  of  a  Fabius  Xanthus, 
curator  of  the  monuments,  who  placed 
here  the  silver  imajt;es  of  the  Dii  Con- 
scntes,  and  which  were  again  rein- 
stated under  the  portico  by  Vettius 
Pretextatus  in  a.d.  367,  as  we  see 
by  an  inscription  upon  its  entabla- 
ture. 

I  ^T  Temple  of  I'esta^  or,  according  to 
«  ^Canina,  of  Mater  Matuta,  a  circular 
temple  at  the  Bocca  della  Veritk,  near 
the  Ponte  Kotto,  and  the  Temple  of 
Fortuna  Virilis,  and  first  consecrated 
under  the  name  of  St.  Stefano  delle 
Carrozze,  and  now  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  del  Sole.  This  elegant  little 
temple  has  been  for  ages  the  admira- 
tion of  travellers,  and  the  numerous 
models  of  it  have  made  it  better  known 
than  perhaps  any  other  ruin  in  Home. 
The  name  of  Vesta  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  cir- 
cular form  of  the  building.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  is 
the  famous  Temple  of  Vesta  erected  by 
Numa,  and  mentioned  by  Horace  in 
connection  with  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber— 


"  vidimus  flavum  Tibcrim,  retorliii 
I/ittore  Etrusco  violeuter  irndis, 
Iru  dcjectum  monumenta  regum 

Templaquc  Veatte" — 


which  was  situated  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  Capitoline  hills,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Velabrum,  subject  to  being 
flooded,  from  its  inconsiderable  height 
above  the  Tiber.  That  celebrated 
temple,  in  which  the  Palladium  was 
preserved,  was  undoubtedly  nearer  to 
the  Roman  Forum,  and  was  probably 
on  the  site  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Teodoro 
(see  p.  43  and  194);  and  the  build- 
ing now  before  us  is  probably  one 


of  those  which  were  erected,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the^  institutions  of 
Numa,  in  each  curia.  The  edifice 
we  are  now  describing  is  generally 
referred  to  the  time^  of  the  Antonines, 
though  there  is  evidence  that  it  ex- 
isted in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  one 
of  whose  coins  gives  a  representation 
of  a  temple  of  the  present  form.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  cell  a  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle  composed  originally  of 
20  Corinthian  columns,  of  which  one 
only  has  been  lost.  The  entablature 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  roof 
has  been  replaced  by  an  ugly  covering 
of  red  tiles.  The  ancient  portion  of 
the  cella  and  the  columns  are  of 
white  marble.  The  diameter  of  the 
cella  is  26  feet,  the  circumference  of 
the  peristyle  156,  the  diameter  of  the 
columns  about  3,  and  their  height 
32.  Some  authors  have  identified  this 
circular  edifice  with  one  of  the  several 
dedicated  to  Hercules  in  the  Forum 
Boarium. 


§  12.  Theatres  and  Ahpuitheatris. 

T/ieatre  of  Bcdbus,  erected  A.u.c.  741, 
by  Cornelius  Balbus,  at  the  desire  of 
Augustus.  It  was  the  smallest  in 
Rome,  although  it  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 11,600  spectators.  The  Palazzo 
Cenci  stands  upon  the  eminence  formed 
by  its  ruins,  but  the  only  fragments 
now  vjsible  are  a  poi*tion  of  one  of 
the  "cunei,"  which  may  be  seen 
below  that  palace  near  the  gate  of  the 
Ghetto,  and  2  columns  with  a  portion 
of  an  architrave  on  the  sides  of  the 
door  of  a  house.  No.  23  in  the  ad- 
joining street  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Caca- 
beris,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  cryptoporticus  of  the  theatre.  Near 
this  the  2  colossal  statues  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  which  now  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Piazza 
of  the  Capitol,  were  f(^^iQ4(4uring  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  IV.    ^ 
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TKecUrc  of  MarceUn^^  the  second  taining  20,000  6pectatoi*6.  In  the  11th 
theatre  opened  in  Rome,  in  the  century  it  was  converted  by  Pierleonc 
level  space  occupied  by  the  Forum  into  a  fortress,  and  was  afterwards  a 
Olitorium,  or  great  vegetable  market,  stronghold  of  the  Savellis.  From  them 
between  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Ca-  |  it  passed  to  the  Massimo  and  Orsini 
pitoline  Hill  and  the  Tiber.  It  |  families.  A  fragment  of  the  ground- 
was  began  by  Julius  Ca)sar,  finished  j  plan  of  this  theatre,  with  the  name 
by  Augustas,  and  dedicated  by  that '  annexed,  is  preserved  in  the  Pianta 
emperor  to  the  young  Marcellus,  son  |  Capitoliua. 
of  Ills  sister  Octavia,  whose  name  he  , 
gave  to  that  ma^ificent  portico  near 


to  the  theatre  which  he  restored  as  a 
place  of  shelter  for  the  spectators  in 
unfavourable  weather.  The  ruins, 
though  encumbered  by  the  Orsini  Pa- 
lace, and  disfigured  by  the  dirty  shops 
which  occupy  the  lower  tier  of  arches, 


Theatre  of  Pompeyy  the  first  theatre 
erected  in  stone  at  Rome.  It  was  built 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  repaired  by 
[fiberius  and  Caligula,  iuiured  by  fire 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  restored  by 
several  of  the  later  emperors.     It  was 


are  still  highly  interesting.  The  build-  |  also  repaired  by  Theodorlc,  and  may 
ing  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  i  therefore  be  considered  to  have  been 
2  tiers  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders,  |  entire  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  centy. 
npon  which  rose  a  closed  wall  decorated  '  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  converted  into 
with  Corinthian  pilasters ;  the  latter  i  a  fortress,  and  was  a  stronghold  of 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  of  the  |  the  Orsinis  during  the  troubled  times 
tiers  of  arches  only  11  on  each,  and  |  of  the  11th  and  1 2th  centuries.  There  , 
part  of  the  12th,  now  remain.  This  arc  few  monuments  with  which  so 
fragment,  w^hich  may  be  seen  near  I  many  historical  associations  are  cou- 
the  Piazza  Montanara,  shows  that  the  I  nected  as  this  theatre.  It  is  recorded 
theatre  was  built  externally  of  large  I  by  ancient  writers  that  the  opening 
blocks  of  travertine.  The  lower  story,  of  this  new  place  of  amusement 
now  half-buried  beneath  the  street,  is  was  regarded  by  the  older  citizens 
Doric;   the  capitals  of   the   columns    as  a  corruption  of  morals;  and  that 


and  the  entablature,  though  much 
mutilated,  still  supply  us  with  many 
interesting  details.  The  second  story 
is  Ionic.  The  third  was  probably  Co- 
rinthian, but  it  has  been  superseded 
by  the  upper  stories  of  the  modern 
houses.  Notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions  of   recent  critics,   it  is  known 


Pompey,  to  evade  their  opposition, 
built  over  the  theatre  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Victory  or  Venus  Victrix, 
and  pretended  that  the  seats  of  the 
theatre  were  mere  additions  to  the 
temple.  The  ancient  plan  of  Rome, 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  gives 
us  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  form 


that  the  building  excitedthe  admiration  |  and  proportions  of  this  theatre,  but 
of  the  ancients ;  VitrUvius  praised  the  j  unfortunately  the  portion  which  con- 
beauty  of  the  whole  structure,  and  the  :  tained  the  plan  of  the  portico  is  im- 


existing  fragment  supplied  Palladio 
with  the  model  for  the  Rom  an  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders.  The  ruins  have  formed  a 
hill  of  some  size,  on  which  the  Palazzo 
Orsini  was  built  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 
In  the  stables  of  the  Osteria  della 
Campana,  some  of  the  sloping  walls, 
or  "  cunei,"  which  sustained  the  seats, 
may  be  still  seen ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  vEduable  fragments  are  con- 
cealed by  the  mass  of  houses  between 
the  outer  wall  of  the  theatre  and  the 


pei"fect.  The  site  occupied  by  the 
theatre  lies  between  the  chs.  of  S. 
Andrea  della  Valle  on  the  N.,  and 
San  Carlo  k  Catinari,  the  Piazza  di 
Campo  di  Fiori,  on  the  W. ;  the  Via 
del  Chiavari,  the  Via  dei  Giupponari, 
and  the  Via  di  Torre  Argentina  on 
the  £.  The  Palazzo  Pio  is  built  upon 
its  ruins.  It  was  on  this  site  that 
was  discovered,  in  1864,  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Hercules,  now  in  the 
Vatican   Museum,   for  which   it  was 


Tiber.    It  is  stated  by  the  Regionaries  !  purchased  for  50,000  scudi   by  Pius 
that  the  building  was  capable  of  con- !  IX.    It  was  found  enclosed  in  a  cham- 
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ber  formed  of  marble  slabs,  and  had 
been  evidently  placed  there  for  con- 
cealment, probably  aboat  the  reign  of 
Maximinus,  from  the  coins  of  that 
Emperor  which  were  found  in  juxta- 
position with  it.  Although  it  is  known 
that  Fompev  had  placed  a  statue  of 
Hercules  before  the  Temple  of  Veuus 
in  his  theatre,  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
this  dates  from  so  remote  a  period, 
as  its  style  is  that  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Gladiatorial  school :  it 
may  date  from  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines  or  of  the  Flavian  Emperors  ;  it 
is  nearly  entire,  the  top  of  the  head 
and  the  feet  being  alone  wanting ;  it 
is  deeply  ^It;  its  height  is  15  feet. 
The  semicircular  form  of  the  theatre, 
and  even  the  inclination  given  to  the 
ground  by  the  vaultings  upon  which 
rested  the  seats,  may  be  traced  by  fol- 
lowing the  houses  from  the  ch.  of  S. 
M.  della  Grotta  Pinta  to  the  Piazza 
dei  Satiri.  In  the  cellars  and  vaults 
of  the  Palazzo  Plo  some  arches  and 
fragments  of  massive  walls  may  be 
examined;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  of  a  building  of  such 
peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  Roman  people  is  accessible.  In 
front  of  the  theatre,  extending  in  the 
direction  of  the  modern  Teatro  Argen- 
tina, was  the  famous  portico  of  100 
columns,  celebrated  by  many  of  the 
poets,  adorned  with  paintings,  statues, 
and  plantations,  and  containing  a 
Basilica  or  Regia.  In  this  portico 
Brutus  is  said  by  Appiau  to  have  sat  in 
judgment  as  prstor  on  the  morning  of 
CsBsar's  death.  Close  to  the  theatre 
was  the  memorable  Curia,  in  which 

"  Even  at  the  baae  of  Pompcy's  statue, 
AVHiich  all  the  whilo  ran  blood,  great  Caesar 
fell." 

The  celebrated  statue,  known  as  the 
Spada  Pompey,  was  found  in  the  Vi- 
colo  dei  Leutari,  between  the  Can- 
cellaria  and  the  Piazza  di  Pasquino, 
in  1563.  We  know  from  Sueto- 
nius that  it  was  removed  by  Augustus 
from  the  Curia,  and  placed  before  the 
basilica  on  a  marble  Janus.  The  spot 
where  it  was  discovered  corresponds 
with  the  position  indicated  in  the  de- 
scription by  Suetonius.  Among  the  his- 


torical facts  connected  with  this  theatre, 
Aulus  Gellios  mentions  the  grammati- 
cal question  which  arose  in  regard  to 
the  inscription  on  the  Temple  of  Vic- 
tory, whether  the  third  consulate  of 
Pompey  should  be  expressed  by  cwf. 
tertium  or  Urtio,  The  literary  men 
consulted  on  the  point  were  duvided 
in  opinion,  and  Cicero,  without  meet- 
ing the  question,  suggested  that  the 
difficulty  should  be  avoided  by  writ- 
ing cos,  tert.  Subsequent  grammarians 
seem  to  have  inclined  to  tertium^  as 
we  see  inscribed  over  the  portico  of 
the  Pantheon. 


X 


Coliseum^  or  Colosseum, — There  is  no 
monument  of  ancient  Rome  which 
artists  have  made  so  familiar  as  the 
Coliseum ;  and  there  is  certainly  none 
of  which  the  descriptions  and  drawings 
are  so  far  surpassed  by  the  reality.  The 
amphitheatre  was  begun  by  Vespasian, 
in  A.D.  72,  on  the  site  of  the  Stagnum 
Neronis,*  and  dedicated  by  Titus  in  his 
eighth  consulate,  a.d.  bO,  ten  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
but  only  completed  by  Domitian.  As 
high  as  the  third  division  of  the 
seats  was  finished  by  Vespasian,  and 
the  portion  above  this  by  Titus 
and  his  successor.  The  Church  tra- 
idition  tells  us  that  it  was  desired 
'  by  Gaudentius,  a  Christian  architect 
and  martyr,  and  that  many  thousand 
captive  Jews  were  employed  in  its 
construction.  It  received  successive 
additions  from  the  later  emperors,  and 
was  altered  and  repaired  at  various 
times  until  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century.  The  gladiatorial  spectacles 
of  which  it  was  the  scene  for  nearly 
400  years  are  matters  of  history,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them 
further  than  to  state  that,  at  the  de- 
dication of  the  building  by  Titus, 
5000  wild  beasts  were  slaughtered  in 
the  arena,  and  the  games  in  honour  of 
the  event  lasted  for  nearly  100  days. 

*  "  Hlc  ubl  coutfplcui  Veucrabllia  Amphitheatri 
Krigitur  mole»,  Stagna  lieronia  erant." 

Mantua,  JSpig.  ii. 
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The  gladiatorial  combats  were  abo- 
lished by  Honorias.  A  show  of  wild 
beasts,  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Theodoric,  and  a  boll-fight  at  the 
expense  of  the  Roman  nobles  in  1332, 
are  the  last  exhibitions  of  which  his- 
tory has  left  us  any  record.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  the 
amphitheatre  was  the  scene  of  fearful 
barbarities.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan 
St.  Ignatius  was  brought  from  Antioch 
purposely  to  be  devoored  by  wild 
beasts  in  the  Coliseum ;  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  are  fiUed  with  the 
names  of  martyrs  who  perished  in  its 
arena.  The  building  was  originally 
called  the  AmphitAeatrum  Flavium,  or 
Harictn  Amphitheatre,  in  honour  of  the 
family  name  of  the  emperors  by 
whom  it  was  commenced,  continued, 
and  completed ;  and  the  first  mention 
of  the  name  Coliseum,  derired  from 
its  stupendously  colossal  dimensions, 
occurs  in  fragments  attributed  on  very 
doubtful  grounds  to  our  Venerable 
Bede,  recording  the  famous  prophecy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims : — 

"  WhOe  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand; 
When  falU  the  Ck)lisenm.  Rome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Rome  falls,  the  world." 

"  From  our  own  land 
Thus  speak  the  pilgrims  o'er  the  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
AncienL" 

ChUde  ffarold. 

This  prophecy  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  the  amphitheatre  was 
tolerably  perfect  in  the  8th  century. 
Two-thirds  of  the  original  building 
have  disappeared.  The  western  and 
southern  sides  are  supposed  to  have 
been  destroyed  during  the  siege  of 
Rob.  Guiscard,  who  snowed  as  little 
reTerence  for  the  monuments  of  Rome 
as  he  did  for  the  temples  of  Passtum. 
We  have  already  seen  that,  after  the 
ruin  had  been  converted  into  a  fortress 
in  the  middle  ages,  it  supplied  the 
Roman  princes  for  nearly  200  years 
with  materials  for  their  palaces,  and 
that  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  the 
Famese  and  the  Barberini  palaces, 
were  in  great  part  built  from  its  ruins. 
After  these  spoliations  the  popes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  anxious  to  turn  the 
edifice  to  some  profitable  purpose.  Six- 
[Bome.] 


tus  V.  endeavoured  to  transform  it  into 
a  woollen  manufactory,  and  employed 
Fontana  to  design  a  plan  for  convert- 
ing the  arcades  into  shops;  but  the 
scheme  entirely  failed,  and  was  aban- 
doned after  it  had  cost  the  pope  15,000 
scudi.  Clement  XI.,  a  century  later, 
enclosed  the  lower  arcades,  and  esta- 
blished a  manufactory  of  saltpetre 
with  as  little  success.  To  prevent  fur- 
ther encroachments,  Benedict  XIV., 
in  1750,  consecrated  the  building  to 
the  memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs 
who  had  perished  in  it.  The  French 
cleared  the  porticoes  and  removed  from 
the  arena  the  rubbish  which  had  ac- 
cumulated for  centuries.  Pius  VII. 
built  the  wall  which  now  supports  the 
south-western  angle,  a  mie  speci- 
men of  modem  masonry;  his  suc- 
cessors have  liberally  contributed  to- 
wards the  preservation  of  the  fabric ; 
and  very  extensive  works  have  been 
carried  on  during  the  reign  of  Pius 
IX.,  directed  by  Canina,  to  prevent 
any  further  degradation  of  this  most 
colossal  of  Roman  ruins.  A  cross  now 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  arena ;  and ' 
14  representations  of  Our  Lord's  Pas- 
sion are  placed  at  intervals  around  it. 
In  the  rude  pulpit  a  monk  preaches 
every  Friday ;  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
Christian  service  on  a  site  so  much 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  our 
common  fiaiith. 

The  amphitheatre  is  built  principally 
of  travertine,  though  large  masses 
of  brick-work  are  to  be  seen  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  interior.  Its 
form  is,  as  usual,  elliptical.  The 
outer  elevation  consists  of  4  stories : 
the  3  lower  are  composed  of  arches 
supported  by  piers  faced  with  half- 
columns,  and  the  fourth  is  a  solid  wall 
faced  with  pilasters,  and  pierced  in 
the  alternate  compartments  with  40 
square  openings,  in  each  of  the  lower 
tiers  there  were  80  arches.  The  lowest, 
of  the  Doric  order,  is  nearly  30  ft. 
high;  the  second,  Ionic,  about  38  ft. 
high;  the  third,  Corinthian,  of  the 
same  height;  and  the  fourth,  also 
Corinthian,  is  44  ft.  high ;  above  the 
last  is  an  entablature,  and  many  of  the 
consoles  which  projected  in  order  to 
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support  the  poles  of  the  velarium,  or 
awning,  still  remain.  The  height  of 
the  outer  wall,  according  to  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Cresjr,  is  157  English 
feet ;  the  major  axis  of  the  buUding, 
including  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
is  584,  the  minor  axis  468.  The 
length  of  the  arena  is  278,  the 
width  177  ft.  The  superficial  area, 
on  the  same  authority,  is  nearly  6 
acres.  The  arches  were  numbered 
from  I.  to  Lxxvi.,  as  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  N.  side ;  the  numbers  com- 
mencing fW>m  the  entrance  towards 
the  Cselian,  which,  occupying  the  space 
of  4,  makes  the  tottd  number  80. 
Between  those  numbered  38  and  39 
is  one  facing  the  Esquiline,  which 
has  neither  number  nor  cornice;  it 
is  about  one-sixth  wider  than  the 
others,  and.  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Imperial  entrance.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  there  was  a  corresponding 
entrance  from  the  Palatine,  with  a 
subterranean  passage,  still  visible. 
This  passage  was  constructed  by 
Commodus,  who  narrowly  escaped 
assassination  in  it.  The  state  en- 
trances for  the  solemn  processions 
were  at  the  extremities  of  the  major 
axis.  In  the  interior  the  centre  is,  of 
course,  occupied  by  the  arena.  Around 
this  were  arranged,  upon  yaultings 
gradually  sloping  down  towards  the 
centre,  the  seats  for  the  spectators. 
There  were  4  tiers  of  seats  corre- 
sponding with  the  4  outer  stories.  The 
first  story  was  composed  of  3  circular 
porticoes.  At  the  base  surrounding 
the  arena  was  the  Podium,  a  kind  of 
covered  gallery,  on  which  the  em- 
peror, the  senators,  and  the  vestal 
virffins  had  their  places.  Above  this, 
and  separated  from  it,  were  8  orders  of 
seats  called  the  c(xcta,  and  an  attic  or 
roofed  gallery,  as  may  be  seen  on  se- 
veral coins  on  which  the  building  is 
represented.  The  first  order  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  24  rows  of 
seats ;  it  terminated  in  a  kind  of  land- 
ing-place, from  which  rose  the  second 
order,  consisting  of  16  rows.  A  lofty 
wall,  part  of  which  still  exists,  sepa- 
rated this  fh>m  the  third  order,  ana  is 
sui>poBed  to  have  been  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  patricians  and  the 


plebeians.  Above  the  third  order  was 
the  attic  and  the  covered  gallery  or  por- 
tico already  mentioned,  both  of  which 
have  entirely  disappeared.  The  Region- 
aries  state  that  the  amphitheatre  could 
contain  87,000  spectators.  The  floor  of 
the  arena  (probably  of  wood)  rested  on 
walls,  forming  4  rows  of  small  cells, 
in  which  the  wild  beasts  were,  it  is  sup- 
posed, confined.  A  staircase  opens  near 
the  old  Hermitage,  by  which  visitors 
may  ascend  to  the  upper  stories,  and 
from  thence  as  high  as  the  parapet. 
During  the  ascent  they  will  traverse 
the  ambulacra  and  galleries,  and  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  form  a  better  idea 
of  the  whole  fabric  than  they  could 
do  from  pages  of  description.  At  the 
summit  they  will  observe  fragments  of 
columns,  cornices,  &c.,  built  up  in  the 
walls,  as  if  the  upper  portions  had  been 
hastily  finished  with  materials  origin- 
ally destined  for  other  purposes.  The 
scene  from  the  summit  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive,  and  there  are  few 
travellers  who  do  not  visit  the  spot 
by  moonlight  in  order  to  realise  the 
magnificent  description  in  *  Manfred,' 
the  only  description  which  has  ever 
done  justice  to  the  wonders  of  the 
Coliseum  :— 

'*  I  do  remember  me,  tliat  In  my  youth. 
When  I  was  wandering,— upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  GoUsemn's  wall, 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  tlis 

stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ratn ;  flrom  afar 
The  watchdog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near  fh>m  out  the  Caesars'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly. 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fltftil  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appear'd  to  skirt  Uie  horiaon,  yet  they  stood 
Wlthbi  a  bowshot    Where  the  CsBsars  dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  toneless  birds  of  nlc^t,  amidst 
A  grove  whidi  qtrings  through  levell'd  battle- 
ments, 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths ; 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ;— 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection! 
While  Cesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan 


Grovel  <m  earth  in  indistinct  decay.— 
And  thou  didst  shine,  tliou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 
Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  flU'd  up^ 
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LMvbig  that  beaatifiil  which  still  was  so, 
And  nuUdng  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Bectune  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  :— 
The  dead  but  soepter'd  sovereigns,  who  still 

rule 
Onr  spirita  flrom  their  tuna." 

A  good  deal  of  speculation  has  been 
occasioned  bj  the  holes  which  are  seen 
in  the  walls  of  the  building.  There  is 
little  doubt  now,  however,  that  they 
were  made  during  the  middle  a^es 
in  search  for  the  iron  clamps  which 
bound  the  blocks  together,  when  the 
Talue  of  this  metal  was  great  compared 
to  what  it  is  at  present.  This  state- 
ment seems  to  set  at  rest  the  opinion 
of  the  older  antiquaries,  who  supposed 
that  they  were  made  to  receive  the 
poles  of  the  booths  erected  in  the  cor- 
ridors during  the  fairs  which  were 
held  there.  Among  the  numerous 
writings  to  which  the  Coliseum  has 
^ven  rise  is  one  of  higher  interest 
to  the  naturalist  than  the  disputes  of 
the  aodquaries, — the  quarto  volume  of 
Professor  Sebastiani,  entitled  the  Flora 
Colisea,  in  which  he  enumerates  260 
species  of  plants  found  among  the 
ruins,  and  the  still  more  complete 
•  Flora  of  the  Colosseum,'  by  Dr.  Dea- 
kin,  an  English  ph^^sician  who  resided 
at  Rome,  who  has  increased  the  cata- 
logue of  species  growing  on  its  walls  to 
420.  Wibi  such  matenals  for  a  fiortus 
siccus,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Romans 
do  not  make  collections  for  sale,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Swiss  Herbaria ;  we  cannot 
imagine  any  memorial  of  the  Coliseum 
which  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
many  travellers.  The  Coliseum  is  now 
kept  in  excellent  order,  and  neither 
filth  nor  dirt  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
as  in  most  other  of  the  Roman  ruins. 

The  lighting-up  of  the  Coliseum 
with  blue  and  red  lights,  a  splended 
sight,  can  be  effected,  having  previously 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  police, 
at  an  expense  of  about  150  scudi, 
everything  included. 

To  visit  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  ootain  a  per- 
nussion  at  the  ofiio«  of  the  French 
Commandant  De  la  Place^  which  is 
always  most  obligingly  granted,  the 
ruin  being  a  military  post. 

Close  to  the  Coliseum  is  the  ruin  of 


the  conical  fountain  called  the  Meta 
Sudans^  which  formed  an  important 
appendage  of  the  amphitheatre.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  simple  jet  issuing 
from  a  cone  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
brick  basin,  75  feet  in  diameter.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Domitian,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  intended  for  tfie 
use  of  the  gladiators  after  their  toils 
of  the  arena.  It  is  represented  on 
several  medals  of  the  amphitheatre,  of 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domi- 
tian,  &c.  The  fountain  was  of  brick- 
work, in  the  best  style;  the  central 
cavity  and  the  channels  for  carrying 
off  the  water  are  still  visible.  It  was 
repaired  a  few  years  since,  but  these 
modem  restorations  maj  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ancient  work.  Two 
other  monuments  connected  with  the 
games  of  the  amphitheatre  were  the 
Vivarium  and  the  Spoliarium  (p.  86). 

In  a  line  with  the  Meta  Sudans, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  substructions  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  are 
the  remains  of  a  huge  quadrangular 
pedestal  upon  which  the  Colossus  of 
Nero  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  after 
its  removal  by  Hadrian  to  make  room 
for  his  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome ; 
it  is  represented  on  medals  of  the 
Coliseum  of  the  Gordian  emperors, 
Alex.  Sevems,  &c. 

Amphitheatre  of  StatiUvs  Taunts. — 
There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Monte  Citorio  is  one  of  the  many 
artificial  eminences  which  we  meet  with 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  made  up 
of  the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices ;  and 
the  discovery  of  masses  of  brickwork 
still  retaining  the  form  of  "  cunei,'*  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  thepalace  built 
by  Innocent  X.,  has  led  some  Roman 
antiquaries  to  suppose  that  this  eleva- 
tion had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  this 
amphitheatre;  it  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  it  stood  nearer  the 
Tiber,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the 
Monte  Giordano  and  the  Palazzo  Ga- 
brielli.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Stati- 
lian  Amphitheatre  was  finished  in  the 
4th  consulate  of  Augustus ;  but  from 
the  silence  of  the  Roman  writers  it 
appears  to  have  been  soon  eclipsed  by 
the  greater  attractions  of  the  Coli- 
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seiim.  No  trace  of  the  amphitheatre 
remains,  but  behind  the  palace  of 
Monte  Citorio  vas  discovered  a  co- 
lossal column  of  cipolliuo,  which  evi- 
dently from  its  unfinished  state  had 
never  been  raised,  42  ft.  long  by  4f  ft. 
in  diameter,  consequently  one  of  the 
largest  known  monolith  masses  of  this 
marble.  It  had  lain  there  for  many 
years,  but  has  been  lately  erected  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  before  the  Pro^ 
paganda  College,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  in  honour  of  the 
newly  introduced  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception. 

Amphitheairum  Castrense. — Between 
the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  and  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  adjoining  the  ch.  of 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  are  the 
remains  of  this  amphitheatre,  con- 
structed for  the  amusement  of  the 
trooj^s.  Its  precise  date  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
It  is  built  entirely  of  brick.  During  the 
reign  of  Aurelian  a  portion  of  its  cir- 
cuit was  included  to  form  a  part  of 
the  new  walls  of  the  city.  On  the 
outside  we  see  the  arches  of  the  lower 
tier  filled  up;  but  the  half-columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  their 
brick  capitals,  arc  still  visible.  The 
inside  exhibits  little  beyond  the  out- 
line of  the  greatest  axis  of  the  ellipse. 
Ill  the  arena,  bones  of  wild  beasts  have 
been  discovered,  with  an  Egyptian 
statue  and  numerous  fi'agments  of 
marble,  which  show  that  the  building 
was  richly  decorated.  Outside  the 
city  wall,  and  close  to  it,  are  traces  of 
a  circus,  which  antiquaries  suppose  to 
have  been  the  Circus  Varianus,  erected 
by  Heliogabalus. 

Circus  Maximns,  iu  the  valley  called 
Murzia,  between  the  Palatine  and 
the  Aventine,  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  the  Sabine  rape.  This  famous 
circus  was  founded  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  restored  with  considerable 
ailditions  during  the  republic,  and 
rebuilt  with  unusual  splendour  by 
Julius  Csesar.  Augustus  embellished 
it,  and  erected  on  the  Spina  the  obelisk 
■^hich  we  now  see  in  the  Piazza  del  Po- 


polo.  The  circus  was  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  Nero,  and  restored  by  Vespasian 
and  Trajan.  Constantine  enlarged  and 
decorated  it,  and  his  son  Constantius 
erected  a  2nd  obelisk  on  the  ^ina,  that 
which  is  now  in  front  of  the  ch.  and 
palace  of  the  Lateran.  Theodoric 
made  the  last  attempt  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  splendour,  but  after  his 
time  it  fell  rapidly  into  ruin.  Dio- 
nysius  describes  the  circus  as  he  saw 
it  after  its  reconstruction  by  Julius 
Cffisar;  he  gives  the  length  as  2187 
feet,  and  the  breadth  as  960.  The 
circuit  of  the  seats  was  5000  feet.  The 
porticoes  alone,  exclusive  of  the  attics, 
could  accommodate  150,000  persons; 
and  the  whole  number  of  seats  was  pro- 
bably not  less  than  250,000.  The  end 
nearest  the  Tiber  was  occupied  by  the 
carceres,  under  which  the  chariots  stood 
before  they  started  for  the  race.  The 
other  extremity,  towards  the  S.E.,  was 
curved.  It  was  surrounded  by  the 
porticoes  and  seats  for  the  spectators. 
At  this  extremity  are  the  only  remains 
now  visible.  They  consist  of  shapeless 
masses  of  brickwork,  which  still  show 
the  direction  of  the  curve.  The  first 
meta  is  supposed  to  have  stood  nearly 
opposite  the  Jewish  burialj^und,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  Carceres  are 
probably  concealed  by  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin.  The  little  stream 
called  the  Maranna,  the  Aqua  Crabra, 
forming  its  Euripus,  runs  through  the 
circus  in  its  way  to  the  Tiber.  The 
gas-works  of  Rome,  which  have  been 
recently  erected  near  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity, have  destroyed  the  oval  shape 
of  the  circus,  and  form  an  eyesore  in 
the  beautiful  vista  which  the  classical 
traveller  formerly  enjoyed  over  it  from 
the  heights  of  the  Palatine  and  Aven- 
tine hills. 


Circus  of  liomulus  or  Marentitts, 
erroneously  called  the  Circus  of  Cara- 
calla,  situated  beyond  the  Basilica  of  San 
Sebastiano,  on  tne  1.  of  the  Via  Appia, 
and  of  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella.— 
The  name  of  Circus  of  Caracalla, 
given  to  these  ruins,  was  shown  to 
be  erroneous  by  the  discovery  of  3 
inscriptions  in  1825,  recording  that 
it  was   erected  in  honour  of   Konm- 
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luSj  the  son  of  Maxentias,  a.d.  311. 
This  is  the  most  perfect  circas  which 
has  been  presery^  to  us,  and  is  there- 
fore the  most  convenient  for  studying 
the  general  arrangement  of  this  class 
of  monuments.  It  forms  an  oblong 
of  1580  feet  in  length  and  260  in 
breadth.  The  outer  wall  is  nearly 
entite,  and  is  constructed  of  brick  and 
small  stones,  enclosing  large  earthen 
vases,  introduced  to  lighten  the  build- 
ing; on  the  inner  side  a  terrace  has 
been  formed  by  the  fall  of  the  seats. 
At  one  end  of  the  circus  are  the 
Carceres  for  the  chariots,  6  on  each 
side  of  the  principal  entrance,  flanked 
by  2  towers,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
seats  of  the  umpires.  At  the  other, 
which  is  semicircular,  is  a  wide  gate- 
way with  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  it.  Two  other  entrances  may 
be  traced  near  the  Carceres,  and  a 
fourth  in  the  S.W.  angle.  On  the 
E.  side  is  a  balcony,  or  puhinaria^ 
supposed  to  have  been  the  station  of 
the  emperor;  and  nearly  opposite 
are  some  remains  of  a  correspond- 
ing building,  where  the  prizes  were 
probably  distributed.  The  Spina  may 
be  traced  throughout  its  whole 
length ;  it  is  not  exactly  in  the  axis  of 
the  arena,  but  runs  obliquely,  being 
at  its  commencement  about  36  feet 
nearer  the  eastern  than  the  westeni 
side.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  892 
feet  long,  20  broad,  and  from  2  to  h 
feet  high.  It  was  decorated  with  va- 
rious works  of  art ;  among  which  was 
the  obelisk  now  standing  in  the  Piazza 
Navona.  At  each  extremity  of  the 
Spina,  an  eminence,  on  which  the 
Meics  stood,  may  be  recognised.  In 
1825  the  greater  part  of  this  circus 
was  excavated  at  the  expense  of  the 
banker  Torlonia,  to  whom  the  estate 
upon  which  it  is  situated  belonged, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Prof.  Nibby.  During  these  works,  the 
Spina,  the  Carceres,  the  Great  En- 
trance, &c.,  were  laid  open,  together 
with  many  fragments  of  statues  and 
bas-reliefs.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  were  the  3  inscriptions  already 
mentioned;  all  of  them  bearing  the 
name  of  Maxentius.  The  follow- 
ing, as  restored,  has   been  placed  at 


the  great  entrance;  it  states  that 
the  circus  was  consecrated  to  Ro- 
mulus,   son   of   Maxentius :  —  Divo . 

BOMYLO  .  N.  n.  y.  cos  .  ORI>.  II.  FILIO  . 
D.  N.  MAXENTII  .  INYICT.  VIRI  .  ET  . 
PERP.  AVO.  NIPOTI  .  T.  DIVI  .  MAXI- 
NIANI  .    8EKIORI8  .  AC  .  BIS  .  AVCIVSTI. 

The  circular  temple  adjoining  is  de- 
scribed as  the  "  Temple  of  Romulus." 
(p.  43). 

Circus  AgonaHs,  or  Alexandria  built 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
is  clearly  iaentified  with  the  modem 
Piazza  Navona,  which  still  preserves 
the  outline  of  the  circus,  and  even 
the  elliptical  end.  It  is  about  750 
feet  in  length,  and  occupies  the  area 
of  a  Roman  Rubbio,  about  4^  Eiig. 
acres.  Some  ruins  of  the  arches  of 
the  Circus  may  be  seen  under  the  ch. 
of  S.  Agnese. 

The  Circus  of  Flora  was  situated  in 
the  space  between  the  Quirinal  and  Pin- 
cian  hills,  now  partly  occupied  by  the 
Piazza  Barberini.  The  Flaminian  Circus 
has  entirely  disappeared,  though  con- 
siderable remains  existed  in  the  16th 
century,  when  the  foundations  of  the 
Palazzo  Mattei  were  laid.  A  part  of  the 
circus  was  long  used  as  a  rope- walk,  and 
the  church  of  S.  Caterina  k  Funari, 
whose  name  is  a  memorial  of  the 
fact,  is  supposed  to  stand  nearly  on 
the  centre  of  it.  Some  sculptured 
decorations  of  its  Carceres  are  pre- 
served in  the  court  of  the  Pal.  Mattei. 
The  Flanynian  Circus  in  its  longest 
diameter  extended  from  the  Pal.  Mattei 
and  the  Piazza  Paganica  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol,  at  the  Pal. 
Massimo  in  the  Piazza  di  Ara  Coeli. 

The  Circus  of  Sallust,  called  also  the 
C,  ApoUinaris^  was  situated  in  the  depres- 
sion between  the  Pincian  and  Viminal 
hills,  and  outside  the  Porta  Colliua 
of  the  Servian  Wall.  Its  outline  may 
be  easily  traced.  Remains  of  the  Car- 
ceres are  to  be  seen  in  the  villa 
of  Duke  Massimo,  and  other  ruins  in 
the  adjoining  Villa  Barberini.  The 
obelisk  which  now  stands  before  the 
Ch.  of  La  Trinitk  de'  Monti  was  found 
in  this  circus. 
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The  Circm  of  Nero,  partly  occupied 
by  the  Piazza  with  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican, 
was  destroyed  by  Constantine  when  he 
erected  the  church,  iu  the  4th  centy.  It 
is  said  by  the  Church  tradition  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  many  Christian  mar- 
tyrdoms. The  obelisk  now  in  the  Piaz- 
za of  St.  Peter's  stood  upon  its  Spina. 
In  the  meadows  behind  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo  some  remains  of  another 
circus,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of 
Hadrian^  were  discovered  in  the  last 
century;  but  the  excavations  were 
subsequently  filled  up. 


§  13.  Columns. 

Column  ofAntonimu  PiuSy  discovered  in 
1709  on  the  Monte  Citorio,  in  the  gar- 
dens attached  to  the  house  of  the  Mis- 
sions, and  erected  to  him  by  his  sons  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  The  shaft 
was  a  single  piece  of  red  granite  48  ft. 
high.  Fontana  was  emploved  by  Cle- 
ment XI.  to  raise  it,  but,  the  operation 
having  failed,  and  the  column  broken, 
the  fragments  were  used  to  repair  the 
obelisk  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio. 
The  pedestal  was  taken  to  the  Vatican, 
where  it  may  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the 
Giardino  della  Pigna ;  it  is  ornamented 
with  high  reliefs,  representing  funeral 
games  and  the  apotheosis  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  on  it :  —  divo    antonin<? 

AVGV8TO  PIO  —  ANTONINVtf  AVOV8TV8 
ET  —  VERV8     AVOVSTV9    FILII.       Upon 

the  bottom  of  the  granite  shaft  exists 
an  inscription  in  Greek,  a  cast  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  long  gallery  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti  at  the  Vatican, 
stating  that  it  was  sent  from  Egypt  by 
Dioscurus,  an  agent  of  Trajan,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign. 

Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ArUoninuSj 
commonly  called  the  Antouine  Column, 
in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  This  column  was  lonff 
confounded  with  the  pillar  represented 
on  the  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  and 
the  error  was  perpetuated  by  the  in- 
scription placed  upon  its  base  when 


SixtuB  V.  restored  it  in  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury. The  discovery  of  the  latter 
on  the  Monte  Citorio,  and  of  an  in- 
scription, now  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
containing  the  grant  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  close  by,  to  a  certain  Adrastas, 
Sreedman  of  Sept.  Severua,  charged  to 
guard  this  column,  as  procurator  or  cus- 
tode,  h|!LS  removed  all  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  the  present  column  is  now 
known  to  be  that  erected  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  by  the  Senate  and  Roman 
people,  ▲.!>.  1 74.  It  is  a  repetition  of 
the  historical  pillar  of  Trajan,  and 
exhibits  the  same  mixture  of  styles  ; 
the  bas-reliefs  surround  the  shaft  iu 
a  spiral  of  similar  design,  but  they  are 
inferior  in  taste  and  execution.  They 
represent  the  conquests  over  the  Mar- 
comans;  and  are  in  higher  relief 
than  those  of  Trajan,  exhibiting 
nearly^  the  same  amount  of  battles 
and  nmitary  manoeuvres.  One  of  these 
reliefs  has  attracted  attention  from 
its  presumed  connection  with  the 
legion  composed  of  Christians  from 
Mytilene.  It  represents  Jupiter  rain- 
ing, with  the  water  falling  from  his 
outstretched  arms,  and  is  regarded  as 
a  confirmation  of  the  story  related  by 
Eusebius,  that  the  army  was  reduced 
to  great  distress  for  want  of  water, 
and  that  the  devotional  practices  of 
the  Christian  legion  induced  the  em- 
peror to  request  them  to  pray  for 
rain.  Their  prayers  were  successful, 
and  the  Christians  had  thus  the  merit 
of  saving  the  army  by  their  piety.  A 
letter  is  given  by  JusUn  Martyr,  in 
which  the  emperor  acknowledges  the 
fact ;  but  the  authenticity  of  this  docu- 
ment is  open  to  suspicion,  although  the 
Church  has  always  upheld  the  tra- 
dition, and  this  sculpture  has  been 
regarded  with  peculiar  interest  by 
ecclesiastical  historians.  The  pedestal 
of  the  column  was  added  by  Fontana ; 
it  is  not  well  proportioned  to  the 
shaft.  The  height  of  the  entire  column 
is  122  feet 8  inches,  including  the  base: 
the  shaft  being  97  feet,  the  pedestal 
25  feet  8  inches.  The  shaf^,  includ- 
ing its  base  and  capital  (excluding  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue),  is  exactly  of 
the  same  height  as  that  of  Trajan, 
I  100  Roman  feet  (29*635  metres  =  97^ 
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English) :  hence  the  name  of  Columna 
Centenaria,  given  to  it  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Adrastus  above  referred  to. 
The  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  11^  feet. 
The  pillar  is  composed  of  28  blocks  of 
white  marble.  On  the  summit  is  a 
statue  of  St.  Paul,  10  feet  high,  placed 
there  by  Sixtus  V.  The  interior  is  as- 
cended by  190  steps,  and  is  lighted  by 
42  openings  ;  it  has  frequently  sufifered 
from  lightning,  attracted  by  the  bronze 
statue  on  its  summit.  It  is  supposed 
that  it  stood  in  the  same  forum  as 
the  Temple  of  Antoninus,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  apart  of  the 
modem  Piazza  and  the  Chigi  Palace. 

Column  of  Phocas. — Prior  to  1 81 3  this 
column  had  baffled  all  the  conjectures 
of  the  antiquaries,  as  noticed  by  Lord 
Byron — 

*  TuUy  WM  Dot  80  eloquent  as  tiioii. 
Tbou  namelese  colannQ  with  a  buried  boac." 

In  the  year  mentioned  it  was  ex- 
cavated to  the  pedestal,  when  an  in- 
scription was  found  showing  that 
it  was  erected  to  the  emperor  Pho- 
cas, by  Smaragdus  exarch  of  Italy, 
A.i>.  608.  The  name  of  Phocas  had 
been  erased  by  Heraclius,  but  that  of 
Smaragdus  and  the  date  prove  that 
the  column  was  dedicated  to  him. 
The  pedestal  is  surrounded  by  4  flights 
of  steps  discovered  in  1816,  during  the 
excavations  made  at  the  cost  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire ;  the  construc- 
tion of  the  steps  indicates  the  lowest 
style  of  art,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  coliunn  was  originally  taken  ifVom 
some  ancient  edifice.  The  shaft  is 
composed  of  eight  pieces  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style ;  it  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  gilt  statue 
of  the  emperor  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated. At  the  base,  bordering  the  Sacra 
Via,  are  some  pedestals,  on  which 
probably  stood  other  honorary  columns 
or  statues.  ^7 

Col*ann  of  Trajan,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  historical  columns*  dedicated, 
as  the  inscription  on  the  p^rdestal  tells 
us,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  by  the 
Senate  and  Roman  people  (a.d.  114), 
For  17  centuries  this  noble  pillar  has 


been  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  art; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  architect  Apollodorus,  in  erecting 
such  a  monument  to  his  benefactor, 
created  at  the  same  time  the  most 
lasting  memorial  of  his  genius.  It  is 
composed  of  34  blocks  of  white  marble, 
9  of  which  form  the  basement,  and 
23  the  shaft  J  the  remaining  2  the 
torus  and  capital.  The  column  is  iu 
excellent  proportion,  but  the  architec- 
ture is  mixed;  the  base  and  capital 
being  Tuscan,  the  shaft  Doric,  and  the 
mouldings  of  the  pedestal  Corinthian. 
The  pedestal  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
of  warlike  instruments,  shields,  and 
helmets;  and  bears  an  inscription 
supported  by  2  winged  figures.  A 
series  of  bas-reliefs  form  a  spiral 
round  the  shaft,  representing  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  the  emperor.  These  match- 
less sculptures  are  in  a  high  state 
of  preservation  and  in  the  best  style 
of  art.  They  constitute  a  perfect  study 
of  military  antiquities ;  indeed,  as  a 
record  of  costumes,  perhaps  no  ancient 
monument  which  has  been  preserved 
is  so  valuable.  The  bas-reliefs  are 
2  feet  high  in  the  lower  part,  in- 
creasing to  nearly  4  as  they  approach 
the  summit.  They  be^n  with  a  re- 
presentation of  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  are 
carried  on  through  thesuccessive^events 
of  the  Dacian  wars,  representing  the 
construction  of  fortresses,  attacks  on 
the  enemy,  the  emperor  addressing  his 
troops,  the  reception  of  ambassadors 
of  Decebalus  who  sue  for  peace,  and 
other  incidental  circumstances  of  the 
campaign.  All  these  details  will  be 
found  engraved  in  De*  Rossi's  work 
entitled  *  La  Colonna  Trajana  diseg- 
nata.'  •  The  nature  of  the  sculptures 
will  be  better  appreciated  by  the 
fact  that  they  contain  no  less  than 
2500  human  figures,  besides  a  great 
number  of  horses,  fortresses,  &c., 
than  by  any  minute  description.  In 
the  interior  is  a  spiral  staircase  of 
184  steps,  lighted  by  42  openings, 
leading  to  the  summit,  on  which  stood 

♦  And  Btill  better  in  the  elcclrotype  copies 
now  in  the  Musetim  of  the  Lonvre,  ftom  accurate 
casts  made  by  orcVr  of  Nnr<>lPOTi  I II. 
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a  colossal  statue  of  Trajan  holding  a 
gilded  globe  which  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  contained  his  ashes. 
This  globe  is  now  in  the  Hall  of 
Bronzes  at  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol 
(p.  258).  A  statue  of  St.  Peter  in  gilt 
bronze»  1 1  feet  hi^h,  was  placed  upon 
the  column  by  Sixtus  V.  about  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  when  the 
feet  of  Trajan's  statue  are  said  to 
have  been  still  fixed  on  the  block  of 
marble  that  supported  it.  The  height 
of  the  shaft  is  100  Roman  feet,  971 
English,  and  of  the  entire  column 
from  its  base,  exclusive  of  the  statue 
and  its  pedestal,  127^  feet,  which  re- 
presents the  height  of  the  neck  of 
land  or  isthmus  which  united  the 
Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal  hills,  that 
was  cut  away  to  make  room  for 
the  Forum,  as  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  which  states  also 
that  the  column  was  dedicated  while 
Trajan  held  the  Tribunitian  power 
for  the  17th  time,  and  in  his  6th 
Consulate  : — senatvs  .  popvlvbqve  . 

ROMANT9 — IMP  .  CAESARI  .  DPTI  NER- 
VAB  F  .  KERVAE  —  TRAJANO  .  AVG  . 
GERM  .  DACICO  PONTIF — KAXIMO  .  TRIB. 
POT.  XVII.  IMP.  VI.  cos.  VI.  P.  P — AD 
BECLARANDVM  QUANTAE .  ALTITVDINK 
— MON8  ET  LOCV8.  TANTW.  opeRIBUS.  SIT 

EGE8TV8.  This  fixes  the  date  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Parthian  war 
(a.d.  1 14),  from  which  the  emperor  did 
not  live  to  return,  so*  that  he  never 
saw  this  most  remarkable  monument  of 
his  reign  and  greatness.  The  ashes  of 
Trajan,  originally  placed  in  a  golden 
urn,  were  deposited  by  his  successor 
Hadrian  under  the  column,  in  a  vault 
walled  up  in  1585  by  Sixtus  V. 
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Arch  of  Constantine,  built  over  the 
road  (the  Via  Triumphalis,  the  mo- 
dern Via  di  S.  Gregorio)  leading 
from  the  Coliseum  to  the  Via  Appia. 
in  the  valley  between  the  Coelian  and 
Palatine,  to  commemorate  the  em- 
peror's victory  over  Maxentius,  as 
stated  on  the  inscription: — imp  caes 

FI,  CONSTANTINO  MAXIMO— P.F.  AVGVS- 


TO  .  8.P.Q.R. —  QVOD  INSTINCTV  DIVI- 
NITATI8  MENTIS* — MAGNTTVDINE  CVM 
EXERCITV  SVO — TAM  DE  TYRANNO  QVAM 
DE  OMNI  EIV8 — ^FACTIONE  VNO  TEMPORE 
IV8TI8— REMPVBLICAM  VLTV8  EST  AR- 
MI8— ARCVM   TRIVMPHI8  INSIGNEM  DI- 

CAViT.  It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
monuments  of  Rome,  although  it  ex- 
hibits the  decline  of  art  and  is  com- 
posed of  fragments  taken  from  one  of 
the  arches  of  Trajan,  probably  from 
that  which  stood  on  the  Appian,  near 
the  Temple  of  Mars  (see  p.  357).  Some 
writers  have  considered  that  the  form 
and  proportions  of  the  arch  are  too  good 
for  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  re- 
garded it  as  the  Arch  of  Trajan, 
adapted  b^  Constantine,  and  loaded 
with  additional  ornaments.  It  has  3 
archways,  with  4  fluted  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order «on  each  front; 
7  of  these  are  of  giallo  antico;  the 
8th  was  ori^nally  of  the  same 
material,  but  it  was  removed  by 
Clement  VIII.  to  decorate  a  chapel 
in  the  Lateran.  On  the  attic  are  4 
bas-reliefs,  and  over  each  of  the  smaller 
arches  circular  medallions,  all  relating 
to  (2)  the  history  of  Trajan.  The  large 
reliefs  on  the  nanks  of  the  attic  and 
the  8  statues  of  the  Dacian  captives 
on  the  architrave  over  each  column, 
also  belonged  to  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
inferior  sculptures  of  Constantine  200 
years  later.  The  upper  reliefs  on  the 
front  facing  the  Coliseum  represent — 
1.  The  triumphal  entry  of  Trajan  into 
Rome — the  temple  represented  on  the 
background  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Mars,  which  stooa  outside  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  on  the  Via  Appia ;  2.  The  em- 
peror rusing  a  recumbent  figure,  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  the  repairs  of  the 
Appian  Way,  or  of  the  Via  Trajana ;  3. 

*  There  are  doubts  that  the  words  quod  tii- 
stinctu  divinitatiM  tnentu  formed  part  of  the  ori- 
giiml  inacription.  Yennti  and  Nlbby,  from  the 
state  of  the  marble,  supposed  they  had  been  added 
after  the  Emperor  bad  embraced  Christianity, 
to  replace  Divit  FatventHnu,  or  NcUu  JovU  Op. 
Max.  This  idea  has,  however,  been  combated 
by  Cav.  de'  Bossi,  although  it  certainly  appears 
that  the  inscription,  particularly  on  the  8.  side, 
from  the  depression  in  the  marble,  has  replaced 
another,  effaced,  as  we  see,  on  the  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Scverus,  in  the  suppression  of  the  namo 
of  Gets. 
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His  distributing  food  to  the  people ;  4. 
The  emperof  on  a  chair  of  state,  while 
a  person,  supposed  to  be  Parthamasiris, 
king  of  Armenia,  is  brought  before 
him.  Some  of  these  relies  are  inte- 
resting as  showing  monuments  existing 
at  Rome  at  the  period,  such  as  the 
Rostra,  the  Basilica  Julia,  &c.  On 
the  southern  side  are — 1.  Trajan 
crowning  Parthamaspates,  king  of 
Parthia ;  2.  The  discovery  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Decebalus,  king  of  the 
Dacians ;  3.  The  emperor  haranguing 
his  soldiers ;  4.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
Snoretaurilia.  On  the  flanks  of  the 
attic  are  the  2  reliefs  supposed  to 
have  formed  originally  a  single  sub- 
ject, the  victory  of  Trajan  over 
Decebalus,  amongst  the  finest  works 
of  the  whole.  The  circular  medal- 
lions over  the  small  arches  represent 
the  sports  of  the  chace  and  their 
attendant  sacrifices.  The  works  of 
Constantine  do  not  harmonise  with 
these  beautiful  sculptures.  The  frieze 
which  encircles  the  middle  of  the 
arch  represents,  in  a  series  of  indif- 
ferent bas-reliefs,  military  processions 
and  various  events  in  the  life  of  the 
first  Christian  emperor.  On  the  flanks 
are  2  circular  medallions  represent^ 
ing  the  chariots  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
typifying  the  emperor's  dominion  over 
the  East  and  West.  The  figures  of 
Fame  over  the  arch;  the  bas-reliefs 
inside  the  larger  opening,  representing 
the  conquest  of  Verona  and  the  fall  of 
Maxentius;  the  victories  on  the  pe- 
destals of  the  columns,  also  belong  to 
the  age  of  Constantine,  and  show  how 
much  sculpture  had  degenerated  even 
at  that  period.  Over  the  relieft  on 
the  interior  of  the  great  arch  are 
the  words  rvNDATORi  qvietis.  li- 
BEBATOBi  VRBIB :  the  fonucr,  no  doubt, 
alludes  to  the  cessation  of  the  Chris- 
tian persecutions.  The  inscriptions 
Tons  X.  V0TI8  XX.  on  the  face  towards 
the  Coliseum  over  the  smaller  arches, 
and  SIC  x.  sic  xx.  in  the  same  posi- 
tion on  the  opposite  side,  refer  to  the 
practice  introduced  by  Augustus  of 
offering  up  vows  for  10  and  20  years 
for  the  preservation  of  the  empire. 
In  the  last  century  the  arch  was  par- 
tially buried.     Pius  VII.   excavated 


down  to  the  ancient  pavement;  and 
as  it  now  stands,  it  is,  with  all  the 
faults  of  its  details,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  best  preserved  monu- 
ments in  Rome,  which  it  owes  pro- 
bably to  its  having  been  dedicated  to 
the  first  Christian  sovereign. 

Arch  of  Dolahella  and  Silanus,  on  the 
Cselian,  beyond  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo.  It  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Campus 
Martialis,  where  the  public  games  in 
honour  of  Mars  were  celebrated  when 
the  Campus  Martins  was  inundated  by 
the  Tiber.  It  is  a  single  arch  of 
travertine,  with  an  inscription,  from 
which  we  gather  that  it  was  erected 
by  the  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Dola- 
hella and  Caius  Julius  Silanus  (a.d. 
10).  Nero  availed  himself  of  it  by 
including  it  in  the  line  of  his  aqueduct 
to  the  Paiatine.  [A  short  way  beyond 
this,  towards  S.  Ste&no  Rotondo, 
is  a  fine  mediseval  arch,  surmounted 
by  a  canopy,  with  a  mosaic,  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  13th  cent.,  having  been  erected 
by  two  of  the  Cosimatis.  It  formed 
part  of  a  monastery  attached  to  the 
church  of  8.  Tomasso  in  Formis,  one  of 
the  Pointed  Gothic  entrances  to  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  adjoining  wall ;  the 
mosaic  represents  the  Saviour  seated 
between  a  white  and  a  black  captive, 
the  religious  order  to  whom  the  con- 
vent and  church  belonged  having  been 
instituted  for  the  redemption  of  persons 
carried  off  into  slavery.] 
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Arch  of  Drvam,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
close  to  the  gate  of  S.  Sebastiano,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  triumphal  arches 
now  existing  in  Rome.  We  learn  fW)m 
Suetonius  that  an  arch  was  erected 
on  the  Via  Appia  by  the  Senate  to 
Drusus,  the  father  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  the  youthful  conqueror  im- 
mortalised by  Horace  in  two  magnifi- 
cent odes  (lib.  iv.  4,  14,  et  seq.)  : — 

**  Yldere  Bbatt  bella  mb  Alpflnii 
Drasmn  gerentem,  et  VlDdelici  ;'*  Ac- 
It  consists  of  a    single   arch,   built 
chiefly  of  travertine,  with  cornices  of 
marble,  and  2  marble  columns  on  each 
D  8 
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side,  of  the  Composite  order.  Aboye 
the  entablature  ihe  remains  of  a  pe- 
diment may  be  distin^shed  among 
the  ivy  and  weeds  which  now  clothe 
the  summit.  There  is  no  inscription. 
Caracalla  included  the  arch  in  the  line 
of  the  aqueduct  to  convey  water  to 
his  Thermee,  of  which  a  portion  re- 
mains ;  to  his  restorations  belong  pro- 
bably the  composite  columns  and  de- 
corations now  on  it.  Coins  exist  on 
which  this  arch  is  represented  sur- 
mounted by  an  equestrian  statue  be- 
tween 2  military  trophies. 

Arch  of  GaUiewtSf  called  the  Arco  di 
San  Vito,  from  the  adjoining  ch.  dedi- 
cated to  that  saint.  It  is  supposed  to 
stand  upon  the  site  of  the  Porta  Es- 
quilina  of  the  Servian  Wall,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Gallienus  and  his  wife 
Salonina,  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Victor,  a 
prefect  of  Rome  about  a.d.  260.  It  is  a 
simple  arch  of  travertine,  with  4  Cor- 
inthian pilasters  and  2  buttresses.  The 
inscription  on  the  frieze  is  more  than 
usually  characterized  by  the  flattery 
which  was  applied  to  this  most  profli- 
gate of  emperoA. 


Arch  of  Janus  Qiiadrifrons,  in  the 
Velabrum,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  open  space  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Forum  Boa- 
rium.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  numerous  arches  of  the 
same  kind  which  were  constructed  at 
the  junction  of  different  streets,  either 
as  places  of  shelter  or  as  covered  ex- 
changes. It  is  a  high  square  mass, 
pierced  in  each  front  with  a  large  arch, 
forming  a  vault  in  the  centre.  It  is 
constructed  with  the  utmost  solidity, 
and  the  base  is  composed  of  hug« 
blocks  of  white  marble,  which,  from 
the  existence  of  bas-reliefs  on  their 
inverted  surfaces,  evidently  belonged 
to  earlier  edifices.  The  fronts  are 
hollowed  into  niches  intended  to  re- 
ceive statues,  and  separated  by  small 
stumpy  pilasters.  E^ch  front  is  54  feet 
in  length.  All  the  proportions  and 
details  are  in  a  degenerate  style  of  art 
It  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the 
age  of  Septimius  Severus,  although  by 
some  it  has  been  referred  to  as  late 


a  period  as  that  of  Constantine.  On 
the  summit  are  some  remains  of 
massive  brickwork,  the  ruins  of  a 
fortress  erected  upon  the  arch  by  the 
Frangipanis  in  the  middle  ages.  \^ 

Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  in  the  * 
N.W.  angle  of  the  Forum  Romanum, 
erected  a.d.  205,  by  the  Senate  and 
people,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  and  of 
Lis  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  to  com- 
memorate their  conquests  of  the  Par- 
thians  and  Persians.  It  is  constructed 
entirely  of  white  marble,  and  con- 
sists of  1  central  and  2  lateral  arches, 
with  transverse  ones  in  the  flanks. 
On  the  summit,  as  may  be  seen  on 
coins  of  both  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
stood  a  car  drawn  by  6  horses 
abreast,  containing  the  statues  of  the 
emperor  and  his  sons.  Each  front 
has  4  columns  of  the  Composite  order, 
and  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  representing 
different  events  of  their  Oriental  wars. 
Although  these  sculptures  are  of  in- 
different execution,  they  exhibit  some 
curious  details  of  military  life.  They 
represent  harangues,  sieges,  the  ar- 
rangement of  camps,  the  assault  with 
the  battering-ram,  and  the  submission 
of  the  captives.  On  the  side  towards 
the  Forum  we  recognise  the  emperor 
addressing  his  troops,  the  taking  of 
Carrha,  the  siege  of  Nisibis  and  the 
flight  of  its  king.  On  the  rt  of  the 
arch  the  emperor  is  seen  receiving  the 
king  of  Armenia  and  another  prince, 
who  comes  to  offer  assistance ;  in  the 
lower  part  the  batteriu^-ram  is  seen  at 
work.  On  the  front  facing  the  Capitol , 
the  sculptures  on  the  rt.  represent  in  the 
upper  part  another  harangue,  and  in 
the  lower  portion  the  siege  of  Atra. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  opposite  com- 
partment we  see  the  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  capture  of  Ctesiphon ; 
in  the  lower,  the  submission  of  an 
Arab  chief,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  flight  of  Artabanus.  In  one 
of  the  piers  is  a  flight  of  50  steps 
leading  to  the  top.  In  the  lengtiby 
inscription  on  the  attic  we  recognise 
the  erasure  made  by  Caracalla  of  the 
name  of  his  brother  Geta,  after  he  had 
him  put  to  death  a.d.  21 2.  The  words 
added    are,  optihis   FOBTissiMiSQys 
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PBiNCiPiBvs,  in  the  4th  line,  In  lieu 

of   p.    SEPT.   LTC   .   VIL  GETJE  .   NOBI- 

LI88.  cjBSABi,  which  has  been  made 
out,  on  examining  carefully  the  effaced 
portion  and  the  marks  of  the  holes 
in  it  bj  which  the  bronze  letters  of 
this  part  of  the  inscription  were  ori- 
ginailv  inserted.  The  arch  was  half- 
buried  when  Pius  YII.  commenced 
his  excavations  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  In  1803  it  was 
laid  open  to  its  base,  when  an  ancient 
pavement  was  discovered,  probably  of 
the  middle  ages,  being  much  above  the 
level  of  the  noor  of  the  arch,  and  to- 
tally unconnected  with  the  ascent  to 
the  Capitol  by  the  Clivus  Capitolinus, 
which  paased  some  yards  further  on 
the  L,  as  it  was  once  supposed  to  be. 


arch  probably  stood  across  a  street 
leading  from  the  Forum  Boarium  to 
the  Vicus  Jugarius  and  the  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  hiU. 


< 


Arch  of  Septimius  Seterus  in  the  Vela- 
^  brum,  also  called  the  Arcus  Argentarius, 
Arch  of  the  Silversmiths,  situated  close 
to  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro. 
The  inscription  on  it  shows  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  silversmiths  (Argentarit) 
and  mercnants  of  the  Forum  Boarium 
to  Septimius  Severus,  his  wife  Julia 
Pia,  and  their  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta, 
but  the'name  of  the  latter  was  removed 
also  here  after  his  murder  by  Cara- 
calla. As  in  the  other  arch  of  this  em- 
peror in  the  Forum,  the  line  occupied 
by  the  name  of  Geta  and  his  titles  has 
been  replaced  by  the  words  fortissimo 
fsudssmoQVE  PRiNCiPi.  This  arch 
consists  of  a  mere  square  aperture, 
formed  by  a  straightlintel  or  entablature 
supported  on  broad  pilasters  of  the 
Composite  order.  The  front  is  of 
marble ;  the  basement  and  cornice  at 
the  badL  are  of  travertine.  The  pi- 
lasters are  loaded  with  ornaments  and 
military  trophies;  the  other  reliefs 
represent  various  sacrificial  instru- 
ments and  two  persons  in  the  act  of 
sacrificing.  Some  of  the  decorations 
are  elaborate,  but  the  style  and  exe- 
cution of  the  whole  indicate  the 
decline  of  art.  The  inscription  is  of 
importance,  as  confirming  the  site  of 
the  Forum  Boarium,  since  it  states 
that  the  persons  who  erected  it  lived 
on  the  spot  (aboemtasii   et  nego- 

TIANTES   BOARn  HUJUS  IX>CI    QUI  IN- 
VEHENT  PEVOn  NTMINI  forvm).    The 


Arch  of  TUu8,  erected  by  the  Senate 
and  people  in  honour  of  Titus,  to  com- 
memorate the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
It  stands  on  the  Summa  Sacra  Fta,  or 
highest  point  of  the  Via  Sacra.  It  is 
the  most  elegant  of  all  the  triumphal 
arches,  and  as  a  record  of  Scripture 
history  is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ruins  in  Rome.  It  con- 
sists of  a  single  arch  of  white  marble, 
with  fluted  columns  of  the  Composite 
order  on  each  side.  In  the  time  of 
Pius  VII.  it  was  fiiUing  into  ruin, 
and  would  have  perished  but  for  the 
judicious  restorations  then  made.  It 
is  easy  to  distinguish  these  modem 
additions,  which  are  in  travertine, 
from  the  ancient  portion.  The  front 
towards  the  Forum  has  suffered  more 
than  that  on  the  side  of  the  Coliseum, 
and  has  preserved  only  a  portion  of 
the  basement,  and  about  half  of  the 
columns,  with  the  mutilated  figures  of 
Victories  over  the  arch.  On  the  latter 
side  the  columns  are  more  perfect,  aud 
nearly  all  the  cornice  and  the  attic  are 
in  tolerable  preservation.  The  sculp- 
tures of  the  frieze  represent  a  proces- 
sion of  warriors  leading  oxen  to  the 
sacrifice ;  on  the  keystone  is  the  figure 
of  a  Roman  warrior,  nearly  entire. 
On  the  attic  is  the  original  inscription, 
finely  cut,  showing  by  the  introduction 
of  the  word  "  divo  that  it  was  erected 
after  the  death  of  Titus,  and  without 
doubt  by  his  successor  Domitian :  bena- 

TVS  •  POPVLVBQVE  .  ROMANYB  —  DIVO  • 
TITO  .  DIVI  .  VE8PASIAMI   .  F  —  VE8PA- 

8TANO  .  AvovsTo.  The  bas-reliefs  on 
the  piers  under  the  arch  are  highly 
interesting.  On  one  side  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  procession  bearing  the 
spoils  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
among  which  may  still  be  recognised 
the  golden  table,  the  silver  trumpets, 
and  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of 
massive  gold,  which  were  said  to  have 
been  thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the 
Milvian  bridge  during  the  flight  of 
Maxentius,  after  his  defeat  by  Con- 
stantine  on  the  Via  Flamiuio.     The 
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size  of  this  candelabrum,  as  here  re- 
presented, appears  to  be  nearly  a 
man's  height:  so  that  both  in  size 
and  form  these  bas-reliefs  perfectly 
correspond  with  the  description  of 
Josephus,  and  are  the  only  authentic 
representations  of  these  sacred  objects. 
On  the  other  pier  the  emperor  is  repre- 
sented crowned  by  Victory  in  his  tri- 
umphal car,  drawn  by  four  ^horses, 
and  surrounded  by  Romans  carrying 
the  fasces.  The  vault  of  the  arch  is 
richly  ornamented  with  sunk  panels 
and  roses ;  in  the  centre  is  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  diyinization  of  Titus. 
The  rising  ground  on  which  the  Arch 
of  Titus  stands  formed  in  ancient  times 
that  part  of  the  VeUa  which  connected 
the  Palatine  with  the  Carinse  and  the 
Esquiline  about  the  Tor  dei  Conti;  near 
it  topographers  place  the  House  of 
Numa,  and  the  Porta  Mugionis  of  the 
walls  of  Homulas  (see  p.  28). 


§  15.  Baths— THERHiB. 


JBatJis  of  Agrippa,  erected  B.C.  24, 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  behind  the 
Pantheon,  and  bequeathed  by  Agrippa 
to  the  Roman  people.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  extended  as  far  as 
the  V  la  delle  Stimate,  and  to  have  been 
bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  street  of 
the  Torre  Argentina  and  by  the  Via  del 
Gesi),  occupying  a  space  of  about  900 
feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  950  from  E.  to 
W.  They  contained  the  famous  bronze 
statue  by  Lysippus,  representing  the 
youth  undressing,  called  the  Apoxy- 
omenos,  which  Tiberius  removed  to 
his  palace,  but  was  obliged  subse- 
quently to  restore,  in  order  to  appease 
the  clamours  of  the  people.  Consider- 
able remains  of  these  baths  have  been 
found  in  the  rear  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
particularly  in  the  sacristy.  The  Pan- 
theon, dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor 
and  several  other  divinities,  has  been 
Gupposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  have 
originally  served  as  the  hall  of  entrance 
to  the  baths.  The  largest  portion  of 
these  baths  now  existing,  after  the 
Pantheon  itself,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Via  deir  Arco  della  Ciambella;  it  is 


a  portion  of  a  circular  hall,  probably 
the  iMcomcum  or  Calidarium,  Attached 
to  the  Thermce  were  extensive  gardens 
and  an  artificial  lake,  the  Stagnum 
Agrippa,  which  occupied  the  site  ex- 
tending to  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea 
della  Valle.  J^ 

Baths  of  Curacalla,  or  Thermm  An- 
tonins,  situated  iu  the  levelspace  be- 
tween the  Via  Appia  and  the  N.E.  decli- 
vity of  the  Aventine.  They  are  the 
most  perfect  of  all  similar  edifices  in 
Rome,  and  occupy  an  area  of  140,000 
square  yards.  They  were  commenced 
by  Caracalla  about  a.d.  212,  enlarged 
by  Elagabalus,  and  completed  by  his 
successor  Alexander  Severus.  Accord- 
ing to  Olimpidorus,  they  could  accom- 
modate 1600  bathers  at  a  time.  As  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  visitor  to  un- 
derstand from  a  simple  description  the 
disposition  of  the  dififerent  parts  of 
the  extensive  ruin,  we  have  had  a 
ground-plan  of  them  engraved  on  the 
map  of  Rome  which  accompanies  this 
volume,  to  enable  him  to  follow  us 
in  the  followbg  details.  The  baths 
properly  speaking  occupied  an  oblong 
rectangular  space  720  feet  long  by 
375  feet  wide,  in  the  centre  of  a  Targe 
square  enclosure,  surrounded  by  por- 
ticos, gardens,  a  stadium,  and  a  large 
reservoir,  into  which  the  Antonine 
Aqueduct,  carried  from  the  Claudian 
over  the  Arch  of  Drusus;  emptied  itself; 
in  front  of  this  enclosure  ran  the  Via 
Nova,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
Rome  during  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines;  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Baths  was  from  it,  or  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  Via  Appia,  the  modern  Via 
di  San  Sebastiano.  As  an  example  of 
Roman  magnificence,  if  we  except  the 
Coliseum,  there  are  no  ruins  that  leave 
on  the  mind  a  stronger  impression 
than  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  We  will 
suppose  the  visitor  entering  by  the 
lane  called  the  Via  Antonina,  which 
strikes  off  on  rt.  from  the  Via  Appia, 
a  short  way  beyond  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  Marrana  stream :  the  gate  opens 
into  an  oblong  hall  of  ^reat  magni- 
tude (a),  having  on  one  side  a  circular 
tribune  (6),  which  retains  a  part  of  its 
ancient  %Xvi<^^^,^  ^nthi^  hall,  similar  to 
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one  (a)  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  baths,  was  richly  paved  in  mo- 
saic, especially  the  tnbune.  Opening 
oat  of  this,  which  was  snrrounded 
with  porticos,  and  destined  probably 
for  gladiatorial  exercises,  we  enter 
&  large  oblong  apartment  (c)  called 
I  the  Pinacotheca,  and  corresponding 
in  some  degree  to  that  beanng  the 
same  name  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian : 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  served  as 
the  Celia  Calidaria,  from  the  openings 
which  may  be  seen  for  vapour- 
conduits  in  the  floor.  On  the  right 
of  this  hall  is  a  vast  circular  edifice, 
the  Laconicum,  a  kind  of  gigantic 
vapotir-bath,  which  had  in  the  centre 
a  large  basin  for  cold  water.  This 
Laconicum  (e)  was  surrounded  by 
chambers.  To  the  1.  of  the  Cella 
Calidaria  is  another  oblong  apartment 
(ff),  but  at  a  lower  level;  this  was 
probably  the  Cella  Fri^idaria,  and  by 
the  best  authorities  is  identified  as  the 
Cella  Solearis  described  by  Spartian. 
The  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  Cella  as  a  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture, states  that  the  roof  was  flat, 
supported  by  bars  of  brass,  interwoven 
like  the  straps  of  a  Roman  sandal. 
The  'Cella  Solearis  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  halls  in 
the  Thermae:  it  was  surrounded  by 
columns  of  grey  granite,  as  we  now 
see  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian, 
the  last  of  which  was  removed  in  the 
16th  centy.  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  to 
support  the  statue  of  Justice  in  the 
Piazza  di  Sta.  Trinita  at  Florence.  Be- 
yond'the  Cella  Calidaria,  and  forming 
the  S.E.  portion  of  the  rectangle  of  the 
Antonine  Thermse,  is  a  second  hall  (a), 
similar  to  that  by  which  we  entered. 
Considerable  excavations  were  made 
here  of  late  years,  particularly  at 
the  expense  of  the  late  Count  Velo 
of  Vicenza,  and  large  portions  of  the 
pavement  in  mosaic  laid  bare;  this 
pavement,  chiefly  of  a  fish-scale  form, 
IS  very  beautiful,  and  formed  of  pieces 
of  red  and  green  porphyry  and  white 
marble.  The  mosaics  of  the  Athletes  in 
the  Lateran  Museum  were  also  found 
here  (see  p.  266).  The  roof,  which  has 
long  since  fallen  in,  was  also  covered 


with  white  and  black  mosaic,  as  may 
be  seen  on  many  of  the  huge  fragments 
formed  of  rubble-work  lying  about. 
Occupying  the  space  between  the  baths 
and  the  Aventine  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Arena  (/),  now  a  vineyard, 
behind  which  was  the  Theatridium  (y), 
and  still  higher  up  the  reservoir  (A)  for 
the  water  to  supply  the  Therm©  from 
the  Claudian  Aqueduct. 

A  convenient  staircase  leads  up 
one  of  the  massive  piliers  of  the 
Cella  Calidaria  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, from  which  there  is  a  splendid 
view,  not  only  over  the  mass  of  ruins, 
but  the  Campagna,  with  its  aque- 
ducts, and  the  Alban  hills  beyond. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
connected  with  these  baths  is  the 
discovery  of  many  precious  fhigments 
of  ancient  sculpture,  which  now  en- 
rich the  Italian  museums,  and  at 
the  same  time  attest  the  splendour  of 
this  majestic  edifice.  Among  these 
are  the  Famese  Hercules,  the  colossal 
Flora,  an^  the  Toro  Famese,  disco- 
vered in  the  16th  century,  and  now 
in  the  museum  at  Naples ;  the  Atreus 
and  Thyestes,  the  two  glac'.ators,  the 
Venus  Callipyge,  the  urns  in  green 
basalt  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
the  granite^  basins  in  the  Piazza 
Famese,  with  numerous  bas-reliefs, 
cameos,  bronzes,  medals,  and  other 
treasures,  most  of  which  have  been 
lost  to  Home  with  the  other  property 
of  the  Famese  family.  The  baths  are 
described  by  contemporary  historians 
as  the  most  magnificent  edifice  of 
Rome.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  tolerably  entire  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, until  the  destmction  of  the 
aqueducts  by  Vitiges  during  the  siege 
in  537  rendered  these  and  the  other 
Therms  completely  useless.  From 
that  time  they  fell  rapidly  into  min. 
It  is  related  that,  when  the  granite 
columns  of  the  Great  Hall  were  re- 
moved, the  roofs  fell  in  with  so  fear- 
ful a  concussion  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  thought  it  was  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  These  extensive  mins 
were  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  poet 
Shelley.  In  the  preface  to  the  *  Pro- 
metheus Unbound'  he  says,  "This 
poem   was  chiefly  written  upon  the 
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mountainous  ruins  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalla,  among  the  flowery  glades 
and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming 
trees  which  are  extended  in  ever- 
winding  labyrinths  upon  its  immense 
platforms  and  dizzy  arches  suspended 
in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of 
Rome,  and  the  effect  of  the  viprous 
awakening  spring  in  that  diyinest 
climate,  and  the  new  life  with  which 
it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxi- 
cation, were  the  inspiration  of  the 
drama."  The  ruins  on  either  side  of 
the  quadrangle  formed  b^  the  baths 
were,  towards  the  Via  Appia,  parts  of 
the  portico  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Aventine  behind,  of  the  reservoir  into 
which  the  aqueduct  emptied  its  waters 
for  the  supply  of  the  thernus.  Adjoin- 
ing the  therms  of  Caracalla  on  the  E. 
is  the  Yigna  Guidi,  where  excavations 
at  present  in  progress  have  laid  bare  a 
series  of  painted  chambers  of  a  consider- 
able building,  the  lower  walls  of  which 
have  been  decorated  with  white  and 
black  mosaics  of  considerable  beauty, 
representing  Hippocampi  with  rams' 
heads,  tritons,  nymphs,  &c.  Si^.  Guidi 
is  a  considerable  dealer  in  antiquities 
from  his  own  excavations.  These 
ruins  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Vespasian:  the  entrance  opposite  the 
ch.  ofS.  Sisto. 

Baths  of  Constantine,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Quirinal,  extending  over  the 
ground  now  covered  by  the  Consulta, 
the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  and  the  Villa 
Aldobrandini.  They  were  erected 
about  A.i>.  326,  and,  according  to  an 
inscription  in  the  Rospigliosi  ralace, 
were  restored  by  Petronius  Perpenna, 
a  pnefect  of  the  city,  in  the  4th 
centy.,  after  they  had  been  long 
neglected.  Considerable  remains  of 
them  existed  until  the  16th,  when 
they  were  removed  by  Paul  V.  to  build 
the  Rospigliosi  Palace.  The  most 
interesting  parts  now  remainin£[  are 
some  bas-reliefs,  busts,  inscriptions, 
and  statues,  collected  together  in 
the  Casino  of  the  Rospigliosi  palace, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  found  here. 
In  the  time  of  Clement  XII.  the  re- 
mains of  a  portico^  painted  wi^  his- 


torical subjects,  and  an  ornamented 
ceiling,  were  discovered.  The  colossal 
horses  before  the  Quirinal  palace,  and 
the  statues  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Senator  at  the  Capitol, 
were  discovered  among  their  ruins.  \^ 

Baths  of  Diocletian^  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal 
hills.  These  magnificent  ThemuB  were 
begun  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
about  A.D.  302,  and  finished  hj  Constan- 
tius  and  Maximinus.  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
martyrologists,  that  40,000  Christians 
were  employed  upon  the  works,  and 
it  is  added  that  some  bricks  have  been 
found  bearing  the  mark  of  the  cross. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  tradition 
led  to  the  consecration  of  the  ruins, 
and  that  we  are  indebted  to  this  for  the 
preservation  of  the  finest  hall  which 
has  been  preserved  from  ancient  times. 
The  Therms  were  of  immense  size,  co- 
vering a  space  of  150,000  square  yds. ; 
and  capable  of  furnishing  double 
the  number  of  baths  which  those  of 
Caracalla,  then  the  largest  in  Rome, 
could,  or  upwards  of  3200 ;  the  ruins, 
with  the  buildings  surrounding  them, 
cover  an  area  nearly  a  mite  in  cir- 
cuit, including  all  the  space  at  pre- 
sent occupied  by  the  Piazza  di  Termini, 
the  Carthusian  convent  and  its  gardens, 
the  convent  and  gardens  of  San  Ber- 
nardo, the  publicgranaries,  and  prisons. 
The  buildugs  occupied  a  rectangular 
space,  having  in  front  a  semicircular 
Theatridium,  with  two  circular  halls  at 
the  angles,  which  opened  into  the  area, 
but  the  use  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Both  of  these  latter  still 
exist:  one.  forms  the  modem  ch.  of 
San  Bernardo;  the  other,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  dei  Strozzi,  is  much 
dilapidated  and  has  been  converted  into 
a  public  granary.  Between  them  was  the 
semicircular  Theatridium,  the  remains 
of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Bemardine  monks,  and  along 
the  new  Boulevard  leading  towards  the 
Quirinal.  Between  this  and  the  two 
circular  halls  just  described  is  the  sup- 

Eosed  site  of  the  libraries,  to  which  the 
terary  collections  of  the  Ulpian  Basi- 
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lica  had  been  remoTed.  The  main 
portion  of  the  Thenntt,  properly 
speaking,  formed  an  oblong  square  in 
the  centre  of  the  area.  The  principal 
entrances  were  on  the  N.  and  &,  open- 
ing from  the  streets  leading  to  the 
Porta  Yiminalis  and  Porta  ColUna. 
The  gKat  central  hall,  called  formerly 
the  rinacotheca,  but  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  Cella  Caliwia,  was 
concerted  by  Michel  Angelo  into  the 
noble  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli. 
By  including  the  circolar  vestibule  at 
toe  entrance,  and  adding  the  tribune 
which  stands  opposite,  Michel  An- 
gelo was  enabled  to  convert  the  whole 
edifice  into  a  Christian  temple  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  vaulted 
roof  still  retains  the  metallic  rings 
to  which  the  ancient  lamps  were  sus- 
pended, and  S  massive  columns  of 
Eg^tian  granite  are  standing  in 
ihiOT  original  position.  This  church, 
although  considerably  altered,  as  we 
shall  see,  by  Vanvitelli,  in  the  last 
century,  is  still  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing edifices  in  Rome.  (See  p.  164.) 
The  ornaments  of  the  baths  and  the 
style  of  the  whole  building  indicate 
the  decline  of  art:  the  columns  did 
not  support  the  continuous  hori- 
xontal  entablature  of  more  ancient 
buildings,  but  sustained  a  series  of 
lofbr  arches  resemblinj^  the  basilicas 
of  later  times.  In  this  respect  the 
modem  ch.  has  a  great  advantage. 
"  Michael  Angelo,"-  says  Forsyth,  "  in 
reforming  the  rude  magnificence  of 
Diocletian,  has  preserved  the  simpli- 
city and  the  proportions  of  the  original, 
has  given  a  monumental  importance 
to  each  of  its  great  columns,  restored 
their  capitals,  and  made  one  noble 
entablature  pervade  the  whole  cross." 
Behind  this  hall  was  the  Natatio,  now 
partly  occupied  by  the  tribune  of  the  ch., 
and  Ikrther  back  still  by  the  cloisters  of 
the  adjoining  convent.  In  the  gardens 
of  the  latter  are  some  additional  ruins, 
consisting  chiefly  of  large  masses  of 
brickwork :  some  of  these  still  retain 
part  of  their  vaulted  ceiling,  and  are 
apparently  the  remains  of  halls  whose 
arches  must  have  been  of  immense 
span.  In  the  grounds  of  the  railway 
station    are    tiie  traces   of  a  large 


reservoir  which  received  from  an 
aqueduct  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
ThermtB. 

Baths  of  Nero  and  Alexander  Secerns, 
— There  is  some  contradiction  between 
the  Re^onaries  and  the  other  ancient 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  Uiese 
baths;  some  distincUy  affirming  that 
they  are  identical,  and  others  stating 
that  the  Baths  of  Severus  were  near 
those  of  Nero.  The  only  way  of  solv- 
ing the  difficultv  appears  to  be  by 
supposing  that  the  baUis  of  Severus 
were  an  addition  to  those  of  Nero, 
as  the  latter  were  probably  to  those 
of  Agrippa.  They  seem  to  have 
stood  between  the  church  of  S.  £us- 
tachio,  the  Piazza  Navona,  the  Piazza 
Madama,  and  the  Pantheon.  The 
ch.  of  S.  Luigi  di'  Frances!  is  built  on 
a  part  of  them.  The  Baths  of  Nero, 
according  to  Eusebius,  were  erected 
A.D.  65 ;  those  of  Alexander  Severus, 
on  the  same  authority,  about  a.d.  229. 
Considerable  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered at  various  times  under  the 
Piazza  Navona,  the  Palazzo  Giusti- 
niani,  and  the  Palazzo  Madama.  The 
ch.  of  S,  Sahatore  in  Thermis,  near  the 
latter,  also  identifies  the  site.  The 
only  remains  now  visible  is  the  hemi- 
cycle,  which  exists  in  the  stable  of 
an  inn  in  the  Piazza  Rondanini.  The 
2  columns  added  to  the  portico  of  the 
Pftntheon  by  Alexander  VII.  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  from  these 
baths.  . 

Baths  of  Titus,  on  the  E6quiline,Y 
overlooking  the  northern  side  of  the 
Coliseum.  It  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  make  any  description  of  these 
ruins  intelligible  to  the  stranger  with- 
out first  apprising  him  that  consider- 
able portions  of  the  existing  buildiogs, 
and  especially  those  now  the  most  in- 
teresting from  their  arabesque  paintings, 
are  undoubtedly  anterior  to  the  age  of 
Titus.  It  is  well  known  that  the  house 
and  gardens  of  Msecenas  spread  over 
the  part  of  the  Esquiline  which  faces 
the  Coliseum,  and  that  the  site  was 
subsequentlv  occupied  by  a  part  of  the 
Palace  of  Nero.  In  the  construction 
of  this   new   edifice   Nero   included 
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the  villa  of  Msecenas;  and  hence  it 
is  possible  that  even  some  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  chambers  now 
visible  belonged  to  the  dwellings  of  that 
celebrated  personage.  When  Titus 
(a.d.  80)  constructed  his  baths  upon 
this  site,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
buildings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
erected  vaults  and  walls  in  the  apart- 
ments in  order  to  form  a  substruction 
for  his  baths,  which  consequently  lie 
directly  over  the  more  ancient  con- 
structions. Domitian,  Trajan,  and 
other  emperors,  enlarged  or  altered 
the  design  towards  the  N.E.,  but  the 
ruins  are  scattered  over  so  many 
vineyards  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  their  additions  with  any 
degree  of  precision.  The  Baths  of 
Titus,  which  were  constructed,  as  we 
know  from  contemporary  historians, 
in  great  haste,  are  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  space  between  the  Via 
Polveriera  and  the  high  road  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Coliseum,  and 
covered  an  area  of  about  1150  ft.  by 
850.  Those  of  Trajan,  bigun  by  Do- 
mitian, extended  in  the  di.'ection  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  occupied  an  area  of  600  by  500  ft. 
The  crypt  under  the  ch.  ofSanMartino 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
these  baths.  One  of  the  hemicydes 
was  converted  by  the  Frenc^i  into  a 
powder  magazine  (Polveriera),  which 
gives  name  to  the  adjoining  street. 
The  other  forms  with  the  adjacent 
vaults  a  kind  of  terrace,  from  which 
the  best  view  of  the  ruins  is  obtained. 
On  the  side  nearest  the  Coliseum 
are  the  ruins  of  a  semicircular 
theatre,  with  some  remains  of  seats. 
The  chambers  of  the  Palace  of  Nero 
lie  under  the  baths  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  are  divided  by  walls 
and  vaults,  and  were  probably  the 
dwellings  of  the  imperial  palace,  one 
set  opening  to  the  S.  and  the  other 
to  the  N.  Among  the  more  ancient 
remains  a  large  oblong  square,  ori- 
ginally forming  an  open  court,  may 
be  traced ;  it  was  apparently  sur- 
rounded on  3  sides  hj  columns,  the 
places  of  some  of  which  can  still  be 
made  out.  The  ruins  of  the  fountain 
which  occupied  the  centre  are  also 


visible.  Further  on  are  a  bath-room 
and  another  hall,  with  a  niche  and 
pedestal  for  a  statue,  where  it  is  said 
the  Meleager  of  the  Vatican  stood. 
Opening  upon  this,  and  extending 
along  one  of  the  longest  sides,  are 
the  principal  apartments.  The  largest 
is  opposite  the  fountain;  one  of  those 
at  the  side  is  pointed  out  by  the 
ciceroni  as  the  place  where  the  Lao- 
coon  was  discovered  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X.,  although  it  is  proved 
on  the  clearest  evidence  that  it  was 
found  in  the  Vigna  de'  Fredis,  between 
the  Sette  Sale  and  S.  M.  Maggiore. 
The  walls  still  retain  their  ancient 
stucco,  and  are  beautifully  painted. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  these 
chambers  belonged  to  the  Palace  of 
Nero,  erected  on  that  of  Maecenas,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  in  which  case 
the  tomb  of  Horace  could  not  have 
been  far  distant,  as  we  know  on  the 
authority  of  Suetonius  that  among 
the  ruins  of  his  patron's  villa  was 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  poet. 
On  the  northern  side  of  these  cham- 
bers runs  a  long  corridor,  a  kind  of 
crypto -porticus,  discovered  in  1813. 
It  IS  celebrated  for  its  beautiAilly 
painted  ceiling,  the  colours  of  which  are 
still  vivid,  though  the  walls  are  damp, 
the  whole  corridor  a.  few  years  back 
having  been  partly  filled  with  earth. 
These  interesting  works  are  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  ancient  paintings 
which  have  been  preserved  in  Rome ; 
they  represent  arabesques  of  flowers, 
birds,  and  animals,  all  of  which  exhibit 
the  most  paceful  outline  and  remark- 
able facility  of  desi|^.  One  of  the 
curiosities  in  this  corridor  is  a  painting, 
now  almost  efiaced,  representing  2 
snakes  with  a  basin  between  them; 
the  inscription  explains  the  meaning 
of  this  mystic  emblem,  and  conveys 
in  unambiguous  language  the  caution 
implied  by  the  "commit  no  nuisance" 
at  the  comers  of  our  streets  at  home. 
A  room  bears  the  name  pf  Rhea 
Sylvia,  fh)m  the  painting  on  the  vanlt 
representing  the  Birth  of  Romulus. 
In  excavating,  a  small  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Felioitas,  was  discovered 
near  the  modem  entrance  to  the  Camere 
Esquiline,  the  name  by  which  those  now 
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sabterranean  halls  are  designated.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  Chris- 
tian irorshlp  as  early  as  the  6th  centj. ; 
on  the  wall  was  found  a  Christian 
calendar,  which  has  been  engraved  by 
De  Romanis.  Many  of  the  other  apart- 
ments retain  traces  of  very  rich  aeco- 
rations,  but  the  rains  are  so  confused 
that  no  very  intelligible  plan  has  been 
yet  made  out  of  them.  The  French 
have  been  erroneously  supposed  to 
deserve  the  credit  of  making  known 
the  existence  of  these  baths;  they 
certainly  merit  great  praise  for  clear- 
ing out  many  of  the  chambers,  and 
for  rendering  them  accessible,  as 
they  now  are,  to  visitors,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater 
part  had  been  accessible  for  cen- 
turies. In  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
some  excavations  were  made  which 
brought  to  light  the  frescoes  of  the 
corridoi^.  Vasari  mentions  this  fact 
in  his  life  of  Giovanni  da  Udine, 
and  states  that  Giovanni  and  Ra- 
phael were  so  much  pleased  with 
the  paintings,  that  they  studied  and 
copied  them  for  the  Loggie  of  the  Va- 
tican. The  unworthy  story  which 
attributes  to  the  jealousy  of  Raphael 
the  filling  up  of  the  chambers  after  he 
had  copied  the  paintings,  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  slightest  authority,  and 
is  Indeed  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
the  great  painter,  who  was  too  enthu- 
siastic an  antiquary  to  have  even  sug- 
gested their  concealment,  proposed  a 
plan  to  Leo  X.  for  a  complete  survey 
and  restoration  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
chambers  and  the  paintings  are  de- 
scribed by  several  writers  of  the  17th 
century,  and  it  was  even  later  than 
this  that  they  were  filled  up  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  their  becoming 
a  shelter  for  banditti;  in  1776  they 
were  again  partially  opened  by  Mirrl, 
for  the  pur^se  of  publishing  the  paint- 
ings; and  in  rSlS  the  whole  site  was 
cleared  as  we  now  see  it,  when  Roma- 
nis' work  entitled  *  Le  Camere  Esqui- 
line'  waa  published.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  interesting  fragments  still 
remain  buried  under  £e  accumulations 
of  soil. 

To  the  E.  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  baUis  is  the  ruin  called  the  SetU 


SalCf  a  massive  building  of  2  stories, 
one  of  which  is  still  buried;  it  was 
probably  a  reservoir  connected  with 
the  Therms.  The  arrangement  of  the 
interior  is  peculiar ;  it  is  divided  into 
9  parallel  compartments  by  8  wails. 
These  compartments  communicate  by 
4  arched  apertures,  placed  so  as  to  al- 
ternate with  each  other,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the 
outer  walls.  This  arrangement  allows 
the  spectator,  standing  in  the  first 
chamber,  to  look  through  all  of  them 
at  once  in  an  oblique  direction.  The 
length  of  the  central  compartment 
is  stated  by  Nibby  to  be  40  feet,  the 
height  9  feet,  and  the  breadth  13  feet. 
The  walls  still  retain  the  incrustation 
formed  by  deposits  from  the  water. 
Near  the  Sette  Sale  is  a  high  brick 
ruin,  with  2  rows  of  niches  for  sta- 
tues, supposed  to  have  formed  a  part 
of  the  palace  of  Titus,  but  nothing 
whatever  is  known  which  will  enable 
us  to  identify  it.  The  same  obser- 
vation, indeed,  may  be  applied  to  all 
the  masses  of  brickwork  behind  the 
Camere  Esquiline,  extending  towards 
San  Martino  ai  Monti,  and  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  although  it  is  probable  they 
belong  to  the  successive  constructions 
raised  by  Domitian  and  Trajan,  to  ex- 
tend the  original  Thermaa  of  the  con- 
queror of  Jerusalem. 


§  16.  Tombs  and  Columbaria. 


Mausolettm  of  Augttsivs,  between  the 
Via  del  Pontefici  and  the  Strada  di 
Ripetta,  erected  by  Augustus  during 
his  lifetime,  and  in  his  6th  consulate 
(B.C.  27),  in  the  then  open  space  about 
midway  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and 
the  Tiber.  It  was  a  circular  building, 
stated  by  ancient  writers  to  have  been 
220  Roman  feet  in  diameter.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  the  most  remarkable 
monument  in  the  Campus  Martins^  and 
says  that  it  "  was  raised  to  a  consider- 
able elevation  on  foundations  of  white 
marble,  and  covered  to  the  summit  with 
plantations  of  evergreens.  A  bronze 
statue    of  Augustus  surmounted  the 
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of  its  original  magnificence.  The 
most  accessible  part  is  in  the  coart  of 
the  Palazzo  Valdambrini,  in  the  Via 
Ripetta.  The  modern  entrance  to  the 
arena  is  through  the  Palazzo  Correa 
in  the  Via  dei  Pontefici.  The  ivbIIs 
are  of  inomense  thickness,  offering 
some  good  examples  of  opus  rfttci*- 
latum^  and,  though  the  interior  is 
in  a  great  extent  filled  up  with  rub- 
bish, the  part  accessible  is  sufficiently 
capacious  to  hold  many  thousand  per- 
sons. The  only  remains  now  visible, 
in  addition  to  the  outer  circular  wall, 
are  some  masses  of  reticulated  work 
in  tufa,  beneath  the  modern  seats  for 
the  spectators.  Connected  with  the 
mausoleum,  and  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  modem  Piazza  di  San  Carlo 
in  the  Corso,  was  the  Bvatum,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  where  the  bodies 
of  the  imperial  family  were  burned. 
The  site  of  this  was  discovered  in  the 
last  century,  between  the  ch.  of  San 
Carlo  in  the  Corso  and  the  end  of  Ute 
Via  della  Croce.  Some  blocks  of  traver- 
tine were  found,  bearing  the  names  of 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Csesars. 
Five  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Statues  (see  p.  215)  at  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican,  where  they 
serve  as  i>edestals.  One  bears  the 
following    inscription :  —  Ti.    caesar 

OERMANICI   CAE8ARXS  F  HIC  CRBMATV6 

est;    another,   less  perfect,   uvilla 

OERMANICI    C  .    .   .  .     HIC    8ITA    EST; 

a  Srd,  TiTVS  casar  drvsi  csa^Ris  f 
HIC  6ITVS  EST;  and  a  4th,  c.  gjssab 

OERMANICI    CB8ARI8  F   HIC  CREMATVS 

EST;  the  latter  probably  one  of  the 
younger  sons  of  Germanicus,  so  great 
a  favourite  with  Augustus.  Among 
the  .circumstances  which  have  in- 
vested many  monuments  of  Italy 
with  interest  for  the  British  traveller, 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  Palazzo 
Correa,  adjoining  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  was  the  first  place  in  which 
the  Churoh  of  England  service  was 
publicly  performed  before  a  Protestant 
congregation  in  the  capital  of  Christ- 
endom. 

yTonA  of  the  Baker  Enrysdces,  outside 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Via  Labi- 
cana,  the  modern  road  to  Naples  b^  way 


whole.  In  the  interior  were  sepulchral 
chambers  containing  his  ashes  and 
those  of  his  family.  The  ground 
around  the  mausoleum  was  laid  out 
in  groves  and  public  walks."  The 
entrance,  which  was  on  the  S.  side,  was 
flanked  by  2  Egyptian  obelisks,  of 
which  one  now  stands  in  front  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Quirinal,  the  other  in  the 
Piazza  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  mau- 
soleum contained  the  ashes  of  Augustus 
himself,  of  Marcellus,  Octavia,  M. 
Agrippa,  Livia,  Drusus,  Germanicus 
and  his  wife  Agrippina,  Tiberius,  and 
Caligula  f  of  Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius, 
Antonia,  Claudius,  Britannicus,  and 
Nerva.  No  one  was  buried  here  after 
the  latter  em|)eror.  The  first  member 
of  the  imperial  fimiily  whose  ashes 
were  deposited  here  was  the  young 
Marcellus,  who  died  a.d.  22;  and,  so 
long  as  a  fragment  of  this  monument 
remains,  the  spot  on  which  it  stands 
will  be  hallowed  in  the  estimation  of 
the  scholar,  bv  those  lines  in  which 
the  greatest  of  Latin  poets  alludes  to 
the  newly-erected  mausoleum : — 

"  Qaaatoa  Ille  virum  mngnMn  Mavortis  ad  urbcm 
Gunpns  aget  gemltiul  vel  qua:,  Tiberine, 

Fnnera,  cnm  tumuluxn  pr»terlAbero  reoen- 

temf 
Nee  puer  IliacA  quisquam  de  gente  Latinos 
In  tantom  spe  toUefe  avos;  nee  Romula  qaon- 

dam 
nUo  se  tantum  telliu  Jactabit  alumno. 
Hen  pietas,  heu  prisca  fldea.  Invlctaque  bello 
Dexteral  non  llli  se  qulaquam  bnpime  tulliwet 
Obvina  armato,  aen  cum  pedes  iret  In  hostem. 
Sen  spnmantis  equl  foderet  calcaribna  anuoa. 
Hen,  mfaerande  poerl   si  qua  fata  aspera 

mmpaa, 
Tu  Maroellus  erla."  .^neid,  tL  873. 

The  mausoleum  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  devastated  by  Robert  Guis- 
card  ;  it  was  converted  into  a  fortress 
in  the  12th  century  by  the  Colonna  fa- 
mily, who  were  dislodged  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  in  1 167,  when  the  tomb  was 
reduced  to  ruin.  It  was  converted  into 
an  amphitheatre  for  bull-fights  until 
the  time  of  Pius  VIII.,  by  whom  all 
cruel  representations  of  that  kind  were 
forbidden ;  it  is  now  occasionally 
used  as  a  diurnal  theatre  for  displays 
of  fire- works,  exhibitions  of  rope- 
dancing,  8cc,l  The  ruin  is  so  sur- 
rounded by  houses  that  it  is  difficult 
to  examine  it,  or  to  form  an^  idea 
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of  Frosipone  and  San  Gennano.  This 
Tery  curious  monument  was  discoyered 
in  1838  imbedded  in  the  walls  built  by 
Honorius,  close  to  the  colossal  monu- 
ment  of  the  Oaudian  aqueduct;  it 
was  consequently  so  effectually  con- 
cealed that  its  existence  -was  un- 
known to  the  older  antiquaries.  It 
is  a  quadrilateral  building  of  unequal 
sidea»  and  of  3  stories  or  diyisions, 
coTered  with  slabs  of  trayertine.  The 
1st  story,  or  basement,  is  plain;  the 
2nd  Is  composed  of  stone  mortars,  such 
as  were  used  by  bakers  for  kneading 
their  dou^h.  On  the  band  above  is  the 
following  inscription,  which  is  repeated 
on  each  of  the  nces  of  the  tomb :— est 

HOC  XONIMBNTVM  JIABCEI  VEBOILEI 
EVBTSACIS  PISTORIS  REDEMT0BI8  AFPA- 

BET ;  showing  that  Eurysaces  was  not 
only  a  baker,  but  a  public  contractor 
to  the  apparetores^  certain  officers 
charged  to  inspect  the  aqueducts. 
Aboye  this  are  S  rows  of  stone  mor- 
tars, placed  on  their  sides,  so  that  their 
mouths  face  the  spectator.  The  an^^les 
are  terminated  hj  pilasters,  supporting 
a  frieze,  which  still  retains  seyeral  frag- 
ments of  interesting  bas-reliefs,  re- 
presenting the  yarious  operations  of 
baking,  nx>m  the  carrying  of  the  com 
to  the  mill  to  the  final  weighing  and 
distribution  of  the  bread.  On  the  wall 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  has 
been  placed  a  bas-relief  found  during 
some  recent  excayations,  representing 
the  baker  and  his  wife,  and  the 
following  inscription  :—FyiT  atistia 

VXOB  MIHSI — FEMINA  OPTyMA  yEIXSTT 

— QyoiTs  CORPORIS  REUQyiAB— Qyoi> 

SyPEBAMT      SyilT      IN — BOO     PAMARIO. 

Of  the  ancient  Fanarium,  or  bread-bas- 
ket, mentioned  in  the  concluding  word 
of  this  inscription,  and  which  formed 
the  sarcophagus  of  Eurysaces  and  his 
wife,  a  fragment  has  been  discoyered. 
The  workmanship  and  the  spelling  of 
the  inscription  indicate  the  end  of  the 
republic,  or  the  first  years  of  the  em- 
pire. Altogether  the  monument  is  a 
valuable  illustration  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Tomb  of  i?t6u/t».— One  of  the  few 
remaining  monuments  of  republican 
Home,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 


Corso,  tmder  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  the  Capitoline  hill.  It  forms  part 
of  the  wall  of  a  house  in  the  Via  di 
Marforio,  on  the  l.hand  side  on  entering 
from  the  Via  della  Ripresa  de'  Barben. 
It  was  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
antiquaries  whether  this  tomb  was 
placed  within  or  without  the  walls  of 
Servius  TuUius;  it  is  now  admitted 
that  it  stood  without,  in  accordance 
with  the  Uw  of  the  12  tables,  that 
all  tombs  should  be  outside  the  city 
gates,  and  that  it  was  close  to  the  an- 
cient Porta  Ratumena,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing firom  the  Campus  Martius  to  the 
Forum.  It  is  a  massiye  quadrangular 
building  Qf  2  stories,  in  the  Doric  stvle, 
and  constructed  of  trayertine.  The 
upper  story  is  decorated  with  4  pilas- 
ters diminishing  towards  the  capitals ; 
part  of  the  entablature  and  ornamented 
friexe  are  still  standing.  In  the  centre 
is  a  niche  or  doorway,  with  a  moulded 
architraye.  On  the  pedestal  is  an  in- 
scription recording  that  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  was  giyen  by  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  and  by  order  of  the  people 

(SEMATyS  COMSyLTO  POFVLIQVE  JVSSy) 

to  erect  on  it  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Pobli- 
cius  Bibulus,  the  plebeian  sedile,  and  his 
posteritir,  ''honoris  vibtutisque  caos- 
SA."  This  tomb  cannot  be  much  less 
than  2000  years  old.  A  portion  of  a 
similar  inscription  exists  on  another 
&ce  of  the  monument,  partly  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  adjoining  house. 

Nearly  opposite,  in  the  same  street, 
are  the  remains  of  another  sepulchre, 
called,  without  any  kind  of  reason, 
the  Tomb  of  the  Claudian  Family,  It 
b  now  a  huge  shapeless  ruin;  but 
some  subterranean  yaults  under  the 
modem  dwelling  are  still  yisible,  which 
evidently  belonged  to  a  tomb.  The 
Flaminian  Way  (a  portion  of  which  has 
been  laid  bare  in  levelling  the  street) 
passed  between  these  two  tombs  in  its 
course  to  the  Forum. 

^  Tomb  of  CcBcilia  MtUlla,  about  2  m. 
from  the  rorta  di  S.  Sebastiano,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  and  3  from  the  ancient 
Porta  Capena,  erected  more  than  19 
centuries  ago  to  the  memory  of  Cscilia 
Metella,  the  wife  of  Crassus,  and 
daughter  of  Quiutus  Cncilius  Metellus, 
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who  obtained  the  name  of  Creticus 
for  his  conquest  of  Crete,  b.c.  68.  This 
noble  mausoleum  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
serred  monuments  about  Rome,  and  so 
great  is  the  soUditj  of  its  construction 
that  it  woidd  seem  as  if  it  were  built 
for  etemitj.  It  stands  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  remarkable  stream  of  lava, 
which  has  proceeded  from  an  eruption 
at  the  base  of  the  Alban  hills  near 
Marino.  A  circular  tower,  nearly  70 
feet  in  diameter,  rests  on  a  qnad&un- 
guiar  basement.  This  basement  is  com- 
posed of  rubble-work,  consisting  of 
small  fragments  of  lava  and  of  brick, 
united  by  a  cement  formed  of  lime 
and  Pozzolana,  strengthened  by  large 
square  key-stones  of  travertine,  which 
project  at  intervals  from  the  mass. 
The  external  coating  was  stripped  at 
various  times  for  making  lime,  and 
Clement  XII.  removed  the  larger 
masses  to  construct  the  fountain  of 
Trevi.  The  circular  part  of  the  tomb 
is  coated  with  magnificent  blocks  of 
the  finest  travertine,  fitted  together 
with  great  precision.  It  has  a  beautiful 
frieze  and  cornice,  over  which  a  conical 
roof  is  supposed  to  have  risen.  The 
battlements  which  have  usurped  its 
place  were  built  by  Boniface  VlII.  in 
the  ISth  century,  when  the  tomb  was 
converted  into  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  his  familv,  the  Caetanis.  The  frieze 
is  decorated  wilii  bas-reliefs  in  white 
marble,  representing  festoons  alternat- 
ing with  bulls'  heads,  from  which  the 
tower  probably  obtained  the  modem 
name  of  "  Capo  di  Bove."  On  a  marble 
panel  below  the  frieze,  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  Via  Appia,  is  the  inscrip- 
tion :~CA.ECIIIAE — Q.     CRETICI    .    F. — 

METELLAE .  CRASsi. — Immediately  over 
the  inscription  is  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting a  trophy;  on  one  side  is  a 
figure  of  Victory  writing  upon  a  shield; 
underneath  is  a  captive  bound,  in  a 
sitting  posture :  the  figures  on  the  op- 
posite side  have  been  efikced.  The 
interior  contains  a  plain  circular  cham- 
ber, lined  with  brick,  contracting  as  it 
ascends ;  the  diameter  of  this  chamber 
is  about  15  ft. ;  the  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble,  now  standing  m  the 
court  of  the  Famese  Palace,  is  stated 
on  doubtful  authority  to  have  been 


found  in  it;  the  roof  has  entirely 
disappeared,  but  the  inclination  of  the 
stonework  shows  that  it  was  conical. 
Neither  the  plunder  of  this  noble 
monument  by  the  popes,  nor  their 
conversion  of  it  into  a  fortress  in  their 
wars  with  the  Roman  barons,  so  seri- 
ously injured  it  as  the  siege  operations 
of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  in  1527. 
Acxiording  to  the  Marquis  Bonaparte, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  Bourbon's 
siege,  it  was  then  as  perfect  as  in  the 
da^s  of  Crassus.  Lord  Byron's  de- 
scription of  this  tomb,  in  the  fourth 
canto  of  'Childe  Harold,'  is  one  of 
those  eloquent  bursts  of  feeling  which 
appeal  irresistibly  to  the  heart.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  interest  with 
which  the  genius  of  our  great  poet 
has  invested  the  monuments  of  Rome, 
even  to  the  most  indifferent  of  English 
travellers ;  and  there  are  few  who  will 
not  agree  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that 
"  the  voice  of  Marius  could  not  sound 
more  deep  and  solemn  among  the 
ruined  arches  of  Carthage,  than  the 
strains  of  the  pilgrim  amid  the  broken 
shrines  and  fallen  statues  of  her  sub- 
duer." 

"  There' is  a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days. 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Soch  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays. 
Standing  with  half  its  battlementa  alone. 
And  with  two  thoQsand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  ttane  o'er^ 

thrown  ;» 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength?  within  ito 

cave 
What  treasore  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid  ?'A  woman's 

grave. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?   Was  she  chaste  and  fair  ? 
Worthy  a  king's— or  more— a  Raman's  bed  ? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear  ? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir? 
How  lived— how  loved— how  died  she?    Was 

she  not 
So  honou-'d— and  oonqiicaoQsly  there, 
AVhere  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot 

Fercbance  she  died  in  youth :  it  may  be,  bow'd 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderons  tomb 
That  welgh'd  npon  her  gentle  dnsN  a  cloud 
Hi^t  gather  o'er  her  beauty*  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites— early  death ;  yet 

shed 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hecUc  lii^t  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead. 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaMike 

red. 
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Percfaanoe  she  died  in  oge^nirvivlng  all. 
Charms,  kindred,  children — ^with  the  diver  gray 
Oi  her  long  trenes,  which  might  yet  recall. 
It  may  be,  sUU  a  something  of  the  day 
AVhcn  tbey  were  braided,  and  Ixsr  proud  array 
And  lovely  furm  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Rome— -bat  whiiLerwould  Conjectnre  stray? 
Thos  much  alone  we  know— Metella  died, 
The  weftlthieat  Roman's  wife :  Behold  his  Iove» 
or  pride  1 " 

Adjoining  the  tomb  are  the  extensiye 
ruins  of  the  Caetani  fortress.  As  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  13th  centary  the 
Savelli  fiunily  had  conyerted  the  ruin 
into  a  stronghold ;  the  Caetanis,  before 
the  close  of  the  nine  century,  obtained 
possession  of  it,  aod  built  those  towers 
and  battlemented  walls  which  now 
form,  from  many  points  of  yiew,  a 
rain  scarcely  less  picturesque  than  the 
massiTe  tomb  itself.  Their  armorial 
bearings  are  still  yisible  on  the  walls. 
The  mined  chapel,  with  its  pointed 
windows,  bears  a  resembUnce  to  many 
English  churches  of  the  same  period. 
It  was  founded  in  1296  by  the  Cae- 
tanis, who  seem  to  have  couyerted 
the  locality  into  a  colony  of  their 
dependants.  On  a  wall  adjoining  the 
monument  of  G.  Metella  are  some 
fragments  of  2  marble  tombs,  disco- 
yered  in  1824,  belonging  Q.  Gk«nicus 
Labeo,  the  Trib.  Mil.  of  the  3rd  Le- 
eioD,  and  of  a  certain  T.  Crustidius. 
The  payement  of  the  Appian  Way, 
which  is  remarkably  perfect  at  this 
spot,  was  laid  open  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  a  subterranean  passage  lead- 
ing from  the  fortress  to  a  catacomb, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
cavated by  the  Caetanis.  A  short  way 
on  the  1.  beyond  this  tomb  are  the  quar- 
ries of  lava  which  haye  furnished  a 
large  proportion  of  the  paying-stones 
of  ancient  and  modem  Rome,  The  lava 
of  Capo  di  Boye,  the  siiex  of  Pliny,  a 
very  different  substance  from  the 
silex  of  the  modems,  is  celebrated 
among  mineralogists  as  containing 
many  interestiug  minerals— Mellilito, 
Breislakite,  Pseudo-Nepheline,  Comp- 
tonite,  Gismondite,  &c. :  of  which  the 
scientific  tnyeller  may  see  some  fine 
specimens  at  Rome  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Sapienza  (see  p.  30a). 
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Pyramid  of   Caius  Cestius,  the  only 
sepulchral  pyramid  in  Rome,  situated 


close  to  the  Porta  di  San  Paolo.  The 
spot  is  well  known  to  eyery  English 
trayeller  as  being  near  to  the  last 
resting-place  of  so  many  of  his  coun- 
tnrmen,  the  Protestant  burial-ground. 
The  monument  is  partly  within  and 
partly  without  the  wall  of  Aurelian, 
who  included  it  in  his  line  of  fortifi- 
cations. It  is  a  massive  pyramid  of 
brick  and  tufa  in  the  centre,  coyered 
with  slabs  of  white  marble  from  the 
base  to  the  summit.  It  stands  on  a 
s<|[uare  basement  of  travertine  3  feet 
high.  The  height  of  the  monument 
is  114  feet,  the  length  of  each  side 
at  the  base  90.  In  the  centre  is  a 
small  chamber,  13  feet  long^  the  stuc- 
coed sides  and  ceiling  of  which  are 
coyered  with  arabesques,  which  were 
first  brought  to  li^ht  by  Ottayio 
Falconieri,  and  described  by  him  in 
a  dissertation  annexed  to  the  work 
of  Nardini.  These  arabesques  ex- 
cited great  interest  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  paintings  at  Pompeii; 
they  still  retain  their  original  bright- 
ness of  colour,  though  somewhat  in- 
jured by  the  damp  and  the  smoke  of 
torches,  and  represent  4  female  figures 
with  yases  and  candelabra.  The  en- 
trance is  on  the  side  of  the  cemetery. 
[The  key  to  this  chamber  is  kept  by 
the  custode  of  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  close  by.]  At  2  of  the  angles 
are  fluted  columns  of  white  marble,  of 
the  Doric  order,  discovered  during  the 
excayations  of  1663.  At  the  other 
angles  2  pedestals  with  inscriptions 
were  found,  which  are  now  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol.  On 
one  of  them  was  a  bronze  foot,  also 
in  the  same  museum,  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  a  statue  of  Caius 
Cestius.  The  inscriptions  relate  to  the 
completion  of  the  Pyramid  by  the  exe- 
cutors of  C.  Cestius,  two  of  whom  bore 
r  ames  well  known  in  the  time  of  Au^s- 
tus  —  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Connnus 
and  L.  Junius  Silanus.  There  are  2 
ancient  inscriptions  on  the  monument ; 
the  first,  in  letters  of  large  size,  is 
repeated    on    the     eastern    side:— c. 

CESTIUS.    L.    F.    POB.    EPVIX).    PR.    TR. 

PL.— yii.  VM.  KPVLONVM.  The  Other  is 
on  the  front  ikcing  the  road  to  Ostia :  it 
records  the  completion  of  the  pyramid 
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in  830  dayg :  the  letters  are  consider- 
ably smaUer  than  those  of  the  former 
inscription : — opvs  .  absolvtvm  .  ex  . 

TESTAMENTO  .  DIEBV8  .  OOCXXX. — ^AKBI- 
TRATV .  —  PONTI   .  P.  F.  CLA  .  BEBLAE  . 

HEREDI8  .  ET  .  FOTHi .  L.  The  mona- 
ment  is  of  the  age  of  Au^stus,  and, 
as  shown  by  the  inscriptions,  was 
completed  in  330  days  by  his  heir, 
Pontius  Mela,  and  his  freedman  Pothus ; 
0.  Cestius  was  of  the  Poblician  tribe,  a 
prffitor,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
one  of  the  7  eptUcnes,  appointed  to 
prejMire  the  banquets  of  the  gods  at 
public  solemnities.  He  was  probably 
the  person  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his 
letter  to  Atticus  from  Ephesus,  and  in 
his  oration  for  Flaccus.  In  the  17th 
century  the  base  of  the  pyramid  was 
buried  under  16  feet  of  soil.  It  was 
cleared  and  restored  in  1663  by  Alex- 
ander VIL,  as  recorded  by  an  inscrip- 
tion placed  beneath  those  already  men- 
tioned, and  was  laid  open  towanls  the 
Via  0«tiense  by  Gregory  XVI.  a  few 
years  ago. 

Tomb  of  St,  Conatantia,  beyond  the 
Porta  Pia,  near  the  church  of  S.  Ag- 
nese :  erected  by  Constantine  the  GriBat 
to  contain  the  ma^^nificent  sarcophagus 
of  porphyry,  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican,  in  which  the  ashes  of  his 
daughter  were  deposited.  The  tomb 
is  a  circular  building,  decorated  with 
mosaics.  It  was  supposed  bj  the  older 
antiquaries  to  have  been  originally  in- 
tended as  a  baptistery  for  the  church 
of  S.  Agnese.  It  had  also  been  consi- 
dered to  be  older  than  the  time  of 
Constantine,  chiefly  on  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  capitals  of  the  double 
Corinthian  columns  which  support  the 
dome.  But  the  architecture  is  not 
sufficiently  pure  to  give  much  weight 
to  this  opinion.  The  construction  and 
style  of  the  edifice  seem  conclusiyely 
to  indicate  the  decline  of  art  under 
Constantine,  to  whose  time  the  building 
is  no  doubt  correctly  referred.  It  was 
converted  into  a  church  by  Alexan- 
der IV.  in  the  14th  century  (for  a 
description  of  which  see  p.  l.'iS.) 

Tonib  of  the  Empreu  St,  Helena,  1 J  m. 
beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Via 
Labicana^  leading  to  Col^muu    It  b 


now  called  the  Torre  Pignattara,  from 
the  pignatte,  or  earthen  pots,  which 
are  seen  in  the  construction  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls.  The  tradition 
of  the  Church  has  pointed  out  this  ruin 
as  the  mausoleum  of  the  empress  He- 
lena, mother  of  Constantine,  who  died 
in  Palestine  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
whilst  by  some  it  has  been  described 
as  the  church  raised  by  Constantine 
to  SS.  Peter  and  Maroellinns,  whose 
cemetery  or  catacomb  lies  beneath. 
There  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  one 
of  the  large  porphyry  sarcophagi 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Greek  Cross  at 
the  Vatican  was  removed  firom  it 
by  Anastatius  IV.,  and  '  deposited 
in  the  Lateran  Basilica,  from  where 
it  was  transferred  to  the  mnseom  by 
Pius  VI.  The  remains  now  visible 
are  those  of  a  large  circular  hall,  with 
walls  of  great  thickness.  In  the  inte- 
rior are  8  circular  recesses.  From 
inscriptions  found  here  it  appears 
that  the  spot  was  either  the  camp  or 
the  cemetery  of  theEquites  Singulares, 
from  the  2nd  to  the  4th  century  of 
our  era.  One  of  these  inscriptions,  on 
the  1.  of  the  entrance,  with  a  curious 
bas-relief  of  a  knight  and  his  page, 
bears  the  name  of  Aug.  Claudius  Yi- 
runus,  ^ "  Nat.  Noric,"  supposed  by 
Cluverius  to  have  been  an  ancestor 
of  the  existing  German  family  of 
Volekmark.  A  farmhouse,  and  a  ch. 
dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  MArcelliniis, 
have  been  built  in  the  interior  of  the 
ruined  edifice.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
from  the  sacristy  to  the  catacomba  of 
these  saints  beneath.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  fiirther  on  the  road,  m  the  Vigna 
dot  Grande^  has  been  recently  discovered 
an  interesting  Catacomb,  to  which 
the  name  of  St.  Helena  has  been  giv< 


The  Mtniaokum  of  Hadrian,  no* 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  great 
Papal  fortress  of  Rome.  This  massive 
edifice  was  erected  by  Hadrian  about 
A.D.  130,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
within  the  gardens  of  Domitia,  the 
aunt  of  Nero.  The  idea  was  proba- 
bly suggested  by  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  which  stood  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  the  last  imperial 
niche  in  which  having  been  occupied 
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by  the  ashes  of  Nerva,  rendered  another 
necessary. 

"  Tttm  to  the  Mole  which  H&drian  rear'd  on  high, 
Imperial  mtniic  of  old  Egypt's  piles. 
Colossal  copyist  .of  deformitj, 
Whoee  traveird  phantasy  fh)in  the  far  Nile's 
£nonnoii8  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  bQild  for  giants,  and  fbr  his  vain  earth, 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome  I    How 

smiles 
Tlie  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth. 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprnng  from 

such  a  birth!" 

The  tomb  was  probably  completed  by 
Antoninus  Pins,  who  removed  the 
ashes  of  Hadrian  from  Puteoli,  where 
they  had  been  deposited  in  a  temporary 
sepulchre.  Hadrian  died  at  Baiee,  but 
ire  know  on  the  authority  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius  that  he  was  interred  near  the^lian 
bridge,  in  a  tomb  which  he  had  himself 
erected ;  his  remains  were  therefore  de- 
posited here.  After  the  time  of  Hadrian 
it  became  the  sepulchre  of  Lucius  Verus 
and  the  Antonines,  and  of  many  of  their 
successors  downtothetimeof  Septimius 
Sevcrus.  The  ashes  of  Antoninus  Pius 
were  deposited  here  a.d.  161 ;  of  Mar- 
cus Anrelins,  180 ;  of  Com\nodus,  J  92 ; 
and  of  Septimius  Severus,  211.  It  is 
a  massive  circular  tower,  987  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, cased  on  the  outside  with 
huge  rectangular  courses  of  peperino, 
and  standing  on  a  square  basement, 
each  side  of  which  is  247  ft.  in  length. 
Procopius,  who  saw  it  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, before  it  was  despoiled,  is  the 
oldest  writer  by  whom  it  is  described. 
His  description  still  affords  a  better 
idea  of  the  original  structure  than  any 
conjectural  restorations.  "  It  is  built," 
he  says,  "of  Parian  marble;  the 
sq|uare  blocks  fit  closely  to  each  other 
without  any  cement.  It  has  4  equal 
sides,  each  a  stone's-throw  in  length. 
In  height  it  rises  above  the  walls  of 
the  city.  On  the  summit  are  statues 
of  men  and  horses,  of  admirable  work- 
manship, in  Parian  marble."  He  goes 
on  to  state  that  it  had  been  converted 
into  a  fortress  considerably  before  his 
time,  but  without  injury  to  the  decora- 
tions ;  and  he  tells  us  that  in  the  sub- 
sequent wars  against  the  Goths  the 
statues  were  torn  from  their  pedestals 
by  the  besieged,  and  hurled  down  upon 
their  assailants.  Its  first  conversion 
into  a  fortress  dates  probably  from 


the  tune  of  Honorins,  about  a.d.  423. 
In  the  wars  of  Justinian  we  know  that 
it  was  successively  held  bv  the  Goths 
and  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  at  length 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Ex- 
archs, and  became  their  citadel  in 
Home.  At  the  close  of  the  6th  century, 
accordingto  the  Church  tradition,  while 
Gregory  the  Great  was  engaged  in  a 
procession  to  St.  Peter's  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  up  a  solemn  service  to 
avert  the  pestilence  which  followed 
the  inundation  of  589,  the  Archangel 
Michael  appeared  to  lum  standing  on 
the  summit  of  the  fortress,  in  the  act 
of  sheathing  his  sword,  to  signify  that 
the  plague  was  stayed.  In  commemo- 
ration of  this  event  the  pope  erected  a 
chapel  on  the  summit,  which  was  sub- 
sequently superseded  by  a  statue  of  the 
archangel.  The  name  of  St.  Angelo 
was  derived  from  this  circumstance, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
applied  for  several  centuries  after 
the  event.  In  the  10th  century  the 
mausoleum  was  the  fortress  of  Maro- 
zia,  and  the  scene  of  many  of  those 
events  which  have  rendered  her  name 
and  that  of  her  mother  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Count  Alberic  of  Tusculum 
and  mistress  of  Pope  John  X.,  so 
disreputably  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  that  troubled  period.  John  XII., 
the  grandson  of  the  latter,  about  a.d. 
960,  was  the  first  pope  who  occupied  it 
as  a  place  of  military  strength.  In  985  it 
was  seized  by  Crescentius  Nomentanus, 
the  consul,  who  increased  the  fortifica- 
tions to  defend  himself  against  the 
emperor  Otho  III.,  who  had  marched 
an  army  into  Rome  in  defence  of  the 
pope.  From  this  personage  it  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Castellum  Crescen- 
tii,  under  which  it  is  described  by 
several  old  writers.  The  history  of 
the  fortress  from  this  time  would  be 
little  less  than  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  Rome  through  the  troubles 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  will  be  suf- 
cient  to  mention  that  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries  it  was  held  by  the 
Orsinis.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
reduced  to  its  present  form  in  1378, 
when  it  was  occupied  bv  the  French 
cardinals  who  opposed  the  election  of 
Urban  VI.    Bonifacftj;|^(rim^red  the 
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fortress,  and  Alexander  VI.  about  the 
year  1500  raised  the  upper  part,  and 
strengthened  the  base  by  erecting  the 
bulwark  of  travertine  between  it 
and  the  bridge ;  he  completed  the  co- 
vered gallery  which  leads  from  the 
castle  to  the  Vatican,  be^n  by  John 
XXIII.  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Leonine  walls.  Urban  VIIL,  in  1644, 
constructed  the  outworks  of  the  fortress 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com- 
pleted the  fortifications  by  furnish- 
ing them  with  cannon  made  with  the 
bronze  stripped  from  the  roof  of  the 
Pantheon.  The  ancient  portion  of  the 
building,  forming  the  circular  mass 
below  the  brickwork,  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter  additions 
of  the  popes.  All  the  upper  part  is 
modem.  The  ancient  quadrangular 
basement  was  laid  bare  on  one  side  in 
1825,  and  found  to  consist  of  blocks  of 
peperino  mixed  with  brickwork.  About 
the  same  time  the  original  entrance 
facing  the  bridge  was  laid  open,  and  ex- 
cavations were  commenced  in  the  in- 
terior, which  were  attended  with  very 
interesting  results.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  immense  mass  contained  in  the 
centre  a  lar^e  square  sepulchral  cham- 
ber, to  which  led  a  high  and  wide 
winding  corridor  from  a  species  of 
atrium  opposite  the  entrance,  the 
p;reater  portion  of  which  the  visitor 
IS  now  enabled  to  examine.  This 
spiral  corridor — which  we  now  descend 
with  the  aid  of  torches  from  a  door 
leading  out  of  the  modern  staircase — is 
30  feet  high  and  11  feet  wide,  built  of 
brick  in  the  very^  best  style,  and  still  re- 
tains traces  of  its  marble  facing  and 
some  fragments  of  the  white  mosaic  with 
which  it  was  paved.  It  runs  entirely 
round  the  building,  or  parallel  to  the 
whole  extent  of  its  outer  walls.  It  was 
lighted  by  two  perpendicular  pyramidal 
apertures,  which  serve  to  show  the 
enormous  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
entrance  was  a  massive  and  very  lofty 
arch  of  travertine,  opening  towards 
the  iBlian  bridge,  but  now  blocked 
up.  Opposite  this  doorway  is  a  niche 
which  contained  the  colossal  bust  of 
Hadrian,  now  in  the  Rotonda  at  the 
Vatican  Museum.  The  sepulchral 
chamber,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 


is  in  the  centre  of  the  mausoleum ;  the 
largest  niche  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained the  urn  which  enclosed-  the 
ashes  of  Hadrian,  whilst  those  of  his 
successors  were  placed  in  the  others. 
It  is  lighted  by  two  windows  per- 
forated in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  ; 
the  modem  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  edifice  pass  over  it.  Exca- 
vations have  laid  open  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  level,  and  the  lateral 
niches  are  seen  by  descending  into 
the  cells  beneath  the  steps.  The 
workmanship  is  of  the  best  kind :  the 
immense  blocks  of  peperino  are  fitted 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  yet  the 
holes  in  the  wa,lls,  and  the  ornaments 
discovered  during  the  excavations, 
prove  that  they  were  covered  with 
marble.  Among  the  other  objects 
found  at  various  times  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Moka  Hadriani  are  the 
large  granite  sarcophagus  in  the  bap- 
tistery at  St.  Peter's;  the  Barberini 
Faun,  now  at  Munich;  the  Dancing 
Faun,  in  the  Florence  Gallery ;  and  the 
porphyry  um,  removed  by  Innocent  II. 
to  the  Lateran,  for  his  own  tomb. 
Some  of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of 
the  Antonines  existed  until  the  time 
of  Gregory  XIII.,  by  whom  they  were 
removed,  and  the  marble  on  which 
they  were  engraved  cut  up  to  decorate 
the  chapel  of  St.  Gregory  in  St.  Peter's. 
In  the  modern  part  of  the  building,  the 
saloon,  painted  in  fresco  by  Pierino 
del  Vaga,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Its 
roof  is  decorated  with  elegant  ara- 
besques and  ornaments  in  stucco ;  on 
the  walls  are  represented  battle-scenes, 
painted  by  Scioccolante ;  on  that  upon 
the  right  on  entering  is  the  portrait 
of  P.  del  Vaga.  Ascending  higher 
is  the  square  saloon,  now  converted 
into  a  barrack-room,  ornamented  with 
frescoes  and  stucco  reliefs  by  Giulio 
Romano;  the  latter  are  very  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  the  paintings  of 
sea-nymphs,  although  both  have  suf- 
ered  greatly  from  neglect.  Open- 
ing out  of  this  hall  is  a  circular 
apartment  surrounded  by  presses, 
in  which  were  once  preserved  the 
secret  archives  of  the  Vatican.  In  the 
centre  stands  a  huge  iron-bound  chest, 
which  contained  the  papal  treasures 
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when  the  pope  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Aofelo. 
^Vseending  still  higher  are  several  dark 
and  dismal  cells :  one  larger  than  the 
rest  contains  a  great  number  of  oil- 
jan,  and  is  supposed  to  have  served  as 
a  store  for  that  conmiodity,  whilst 
others  will  have  it  that  the  oil  pre- 
served here  was  heated  and  used  as  a 
means  of  defence  by  bein^  poured  on 
the  assailants.  Near  this  are  some 
small  cells,  evidently  used  to  contain 
criminals,  in  one  of  which  the  custode 
wUl  have  it  that  Beatrice  Cenci  was 
confined— more  probably  her  brothers. 
A  winding  stair  now  leads  to  the  plat- 
form on  the  summit,  from  which  the 
view  over  the  city,  and  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  Campagna,  is  very  fine. 
There  is  no  point  from  which  the 
gigantic  mass  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Vatican  is  seen  to  more  advantage. 
The  bronze  statue  of  the  archangel 
was  cast  by  the  Flemish  sculptor 
Wenschefeld,  for  Benedict  XIV.,  to 
replace  one  in  marble  by  Rafiaele 
da  Montelupo,  a  poor  work,  now  pre- 
served in  a  niche  at  the  top  of  the 
gneat  stairs.  The  celebrated  girandola 
is  no  longer  displayed  from  this  castle 
at  Easter,  and  at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of 
June;  it  was  the  grandest  exhibition 
of  fireworks  in  the  world:  since  the 
occupation  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo 
by  the  French,  who  have  made  it  the 
head-quarters  of  their  artillery,  it  is 
exhibited  on  the  Monte  Pincio.  The 
strength  of  the  castle  as  a  military 
position  is  by  no  means  remarkable; 
It  is  considered,  by  engineers  to  be 
quite  incafMible  of  any  long  defence 
against  the  improved  system  of  modem 
war&re.  It  will  be  necessary  to  obtain 
permission  to  see  the  intenor  of  the 
castle  from  the  French  general  com- 
manding the  place  at  Rome,  which  is 
always  obligingly  granted  on  making 
a  written  application,  an  intelligent 
sergeant  being  appointed   to  do  the 


duty  of  cicerone. 
-^  Tan 


amb  of  Plautim,  noticed  in  the  ex- 
cursion to  Tivoli  (see  p,  364). 

Tomb  of  the  Nasos,  Of  this  interest- 
ing sepulchral  monument  ot  the  family 
of  Ovid  verv  little  now  remains ;  it  was 

[Home,] 


discovered  in  1674,  and  described  by 
Sand  Bartoli  and  Bellori,  who  have 
luckily  left  careful  drawings  of  its 
paintings,  in  their  FicivroB  Antigua,  It 
18  situated  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  be- 
yond the  fifth  mile,  a  short  way 
before  reaching  the  modem  Casale  di 
GroUa  Hossa,  Partly  excavated  in  the 
sides  of  the  tufa  rock  which  forms 
the  escarnmeut  on  the  1.  of  the  road, 
it  had  a  Doric  front,  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  in  masonry,  facing  the  road. 
The  interior,  elegantly  decorated,  con- 
tained inscriptions  to  Quintus  Ambro- 
sins  Naso,  to  his  wife  and  freedmen. 
The  paintings  represented  a  poet  con- 
ducted by  Mercury  to  the  Elysian 
Fields,  supposed  to  be  Ovid,  and  several 
subjects  from  his  Metamorphoses; 
hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  this 
was  ^  the  last  resting-place  of  one 
of  his  collateral  descendants  (see  p. 
425).  J 

Tonib  of  the  Soipios,  in  a  vineyard  f 
near,  and  before  reaching,  the  Porta  ' 
S.  Sebastiano,  on  the  left  of  the  Ap- 
pian,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  historic- 
ally interesting  of  all  the  tombs  yet 
discovered.  In  1616  an  inscription  on 
a  slab  of  Alben  stone,  now  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Barberini  library,  was 
discovered  on  this  spot,  bearing  the 
name  of  Lucius  Scipio,  son  of  Scipio 
Barbatus,  consul  in  a.u.c.  495,.  as 
founder  of  the  temple  of  the  Tempests, 
after  his  conquest  of  Corsica.  At  that 
time  it  was  supposed  that  the  tomb 
was  situated  on  another  part  of  the 
Appian,  and  Maffei  and  other  anti- 
quaries did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  inscription  a  forgery.  In  17S0 
another  inscription  was  dug  up  acci- 
dentally near  tne  same  spot,  which  left 
no  doubt  that  the  sepulchre  of  the 
illustrious  family  was  not  far  distant. 
Further  excavations  were  commenced, 
and  the  tomb  and  its  contents  were 
brought  to  light,  after  having  been 
undisturbed  for  upwards  of  one-and- 
twenty  centuries.  Several  recesses  or 
chambers  were  discovered,  irregularly 
excavated  in  the  tufa,  with  a  sarco- 
phagus and  numerous  inscriptions.  The 
ancient  entrance  was  towards  a  cross 
road  leading  from  the  Appian  to  the 
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Via  Latina  :  it  has  a  solid  arch  of  1 1 
blocks  of  peperinOy  resting  on  half- 
columns  of  the  same  material,  and  sup- 
porting a  plain  cornice  moulding.  Upon 
this  rests  the  base  of  a  Doric  column, 
indicating  either  a  second  storj,  or  that 
it  was  surmounted  by  an  entablature.  In 
one  of  the  lareer  chambers  was  found 
the  celebrated  sarcophagus  of  pepe- 
rino,  bearing  the  name  of  L.  Scipio 
Barbatus,  now  in  the  Vatican.  The 
chambers  at  present  contain  nothing  be- 
yond copies  of  the  inscri]>tions  attached 
to  the  different  recesses  in  the  place  of 
the  originals,  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  tiie  Vatican,  together  with 
a  laurelled  bust,  long  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  poet  Ennius. 
*'  The  ScipLos*  tomb  oontains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepulchreB  lie  teoantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellen."         Childe  Harold. 

In  one  partof  the  sepulchral  excavations 
additions  of  brickwork  maybe  recognis- 
ed, with  some  works  of  a  later  period. 
The  members  of  the  Scipio  family  in- 
terred here,  and  of  whom  inscriptions 
have  been  found,  were  Lucius  Scipio 
Barbatus,  and  his  son  Lucius  Corne- 
lius, who,  being  Consul,  conquered 
Corsica  (see  p.  277) ;  of  Aulla  Cor- 
nelia, wife  of  Gneius  Scipio  Hispallus ; 
of  a  son  of  Sc.  Africanus ;  of  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius, son  of  Sc.  Asiaticns ;  of  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Hispallus ;  and  of  his  son 
Lucius  Cornelius.  Several  inscriptions 
bearing  the  names  of  persons  of  the 
great  consular  families  of  the  Comelii, 
Cossi,  and  Lentuli  have  also  been  dis- 
covered, and  are  considered  to  have 
been  interred  here  when  the  family  of 
the  Scipios  became  extinct.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Scipio  Africanus 
was  buried  at  Liternum,  where  he  died ; 
but  we  know  from  Livy  that  his  statue, 
with  those  of  Lucius  Scipio  and  Ennius, 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  family 
mausoleum  at  Rome. 

Tombs  on  the  Appian, — As  the  prin- 
cipal monuments  on  the  Via  Appia  will 
be  described  in  our  Section  oi  Excur- 
sions about  Rome  (see  p.  356),  we  shall 
only  notice  those  near  the  gates.  Of 
all  the  approaches  to  Rome,  the  Via 
Appia  was  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  which  lined  the  road, 


like  those  which  we  see  in  the  Street 
of  the  Tombs  at  Pompeii.  Many 
of  them  are  now  nameless  masses 
of  brickwork.  The  most  important 
tombs  upon  the  Appian,  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  were  those  of  the 
Scipios,  the  Metelli,  the  Servilii,  Ca- 
latinus,  &c.  In  his  Tusculan  Dis- 
putations Cicero  alludes  to  them  in 
the  following  passage: — •'When  you 
go  out  of  the  Porta  Capena,  and  sec 
the  tombs  of  Calatinus,  the  Scipios, 
the  Servilii,  and  the  Metelli,  can 
you  consider  their  inmates  unhappy  ?" 
The  only  one  of  these  four  yet  dis- 
covered with  any  degree  of  certainty 
is  that  of  the  Scipios.  On  each  sid^  of 
the  road  are  several  ruins  of  minor 
tombs  of  which  nothing  is  known, 
and  no  light  probably  will  now  be 
thrown  upon  them.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, close  to  the  classical  stream,  which 
still  retains  the  name  of  the  "  brevis- 
simus  Almo,"  which  has  been  con- 
sidered the  Tomb  of  PrisciUa,  the  wife 
of  Abascantius.  The  high  ruin  nearly 
opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Priscilla, 
and  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Geta. 
Near  the  ch.  of  Domine  quo  Vadis 
are  the  remains  of  another  tomb,  long 
considered  to  be  that  of  the  Scipios 
before  the  real  sepulchre  was  dis- 
covered. It  is  surmounted  by  a  round 
tower  of  the  middle  ages.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  circular  building  faced 
with  travertine,  and  stands  on  a  square 
basement.  It  had  12  niches  for  statues 
and  a  circular  roof.  About  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  is 
a  massive  ruin  called  the  Tomb  of  Ho- 
ratia ;  the  style  of  construction  and  the 
fhLpaeuts  of  marble  and  ornaments 
which  have  been  found  near  it  show 
that  it  was  of  the  imperial  period. 

Tomb  of  the  fatniit/  of  the  Scmpronii. 
—  This  very  interesting^  fragment 
was  discovered  in  1864,  m  lowering 
the  western  ascent  to  the  Quirinal, 
the  Via  della  Dataria,  whidi  leads 
from  the  Piazza  de'  Trevi  to  the 
Pope's  Palace  on  Monte  Cavallo.  It 
is  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
surface,  and  covered  by  extensive  con- 
structions of  the  Empire  of  two  distinct 
periods,  the  latest  belonging  probably 
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to  the  Portico  of  Constantine,  and  by 
an  ancient  rood,  with  its  pavement  in 
blocks  of  lava.  The  ruin  consists  of 
a  maasiYe  iagade  or  wall  of  rectangular 
blocks  of  travertine,  in  finely  adapted 
courses,  pierced  with  a  handsome  arch, 
and  sarmounted  by  a  cornice  on  which 
are  sculptured  palm-branches,  and  in 
elegantly-formed  letters  this  inscrip- 
tion : — CN.  8EMPRONIV8  .  C.  F.  BOM.— 
8EMFBONIA  CN.  F.  SOROR.  LARCIA  .  W. 
•or  MV.)   (for  MUNATII)  F.  MATER  IF,— 

which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  des- 
tination. Judging  from  the  form  of 
the  letters  and  the  general  style  of 
the  moDument,  it  must  have  been 
erected  in  the  last  century  of  the 
Kepnblic  and,  like  that  of  Bibulus  on 
the  Capitoline  (p.  67),  marked  the 
limits  of  the  Servian  Wall  on  the  W. 
declivity  of  the  Quirinal  hill  and  the 
position  of  the  Porta  SanquaOs,  which 
led  into  the  republican  city  from  the 
Campus  Martins.  The  tomb  had  evi- 
dently been  rifled,  as  no  other  portion 
of  it  remains  except  the  facing  or  front. 
Wth  reference  to  the  modem  build- 
ings, it  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Casema  of  Sta.  Felice,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  ascent,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  from  the  great  entrance  to 
the  Pal.  della  Dataria.  (This  tomb  is 
now  covered  up,  but  can  be  seen  from 
the  neighbouring  barracks  of  San 
Felice.)  A  little  higher  up  the  hill  was 
a  fine  fragment  of  a  massive  wall  built 
of  blocks  of  tufia,  probably  a  portion 
of  that  of  Servius  Tnllius,  upon  which 
rested  the  substructions  in  rubble  work 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  erected  by 
AnreUan,  remarkable  for  their  extent 
and  extreme  solidity,  and  extending 
under  the  Pope's  stables,  the  ch.  of  S. 
Stlvestro,  and  the  Colonna  Gardens. 

Tombs  on  the  Via  Latina. — Amount 
the  most  recent  and  important  dis- 
coveries in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
none  are  more  interesting  than  that  of 
these  sepulchral  chambers. 

Those  who  have  travelled  from  Rome 
to  Albano  by  the  modem  carriage- 
road  will  have  remarked  how  the  Ime 
of  sepulchres  which  bordered  the  Via 
Liatina,  and  marks  its  direction,  crosses 
the  modem  road  diagonally  at  the 
2nd  milestone  on  the  Via  Appia  Nova, 


and  in  the  direction  of  Frascati  and 
Tusculum.  The  fium  on  the  1.  of  the 
road  here,  and  extending  to  the  arches 
of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  is  the 
Tenuta  of  the  Arco  Travertino  del 
Corvo  —  the  first  designation  derived 
from  one  of  the  large  arches  of 
the  a(}uedttct,  which  are  built  of 
travertine,  under  which  the  Via 
Latina  passed;  the  second  supposed 
to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Corvinus,  a 
Roman  family  who  had  possessions, 
as  impears  from  inscriptions  disco- 
vered hereabouts.  In  the  course  of 
1859  an  enterprising  searcher  after 
antiquities,  Si^or  Fortunati,  seeing 
that  this  district  had  not  been  exca- 
vated in  modem  times,  set  about  the 
work  at  his  own  risk  and  cost,  the  first 
result  of  which  was  the  discovery  of  the 
basilica  of  St.  Stephen's,  mentioned  else- 
where (p.  395),  and  of  extensive  sub- 
stmctionsofa  Roman  villa  of  the  family 
of  the  Servilii  originally,  and  which  in 
later  times  belonged  to  thatof  the  Asinii. 
Here  were  found  some  good  specimens 
of  sculpture  of  the  times  of  Commodus, 
and  numerous  coins.  Following  up 
his  researches,  Sig.  F.  soon  after  came 
on  the  pavement  of  the  Via  Latina, 
lined,  as  the  other  great  highways  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome,  with  sepulchral 
monuments.  The  road  itself  consists 
as  usual  of  polygonal  blocks  of  lava, 
much  worn,  with  a  wide  footway, 
evidently  of  the  Lower  Empire,  judg- 
ing from  the  careless  manner  of  its 
constmction  and  the  materials  em- 
ployed. On  each  side  are  situated 
two  interesting  tombs ;  that  on  the 
rt.  preceded  by  a  tetrastyle  portico 
facing  the  road,  followed  by  an  atrium 
and  triclinium  paved  in  mosaic,  from 
which  led  a  double  flight  of  steps 
descending  into  the  funereal  vaults, 
which  consisted  of  two  large  cham- 
bers: the  outer  one,  which  has  been 
much  injured,  has  a  large  niche  con- 
taining a  very  mutilated  marble  sarco- 
phagus; the  inner  one  is  an  oblong 
chamber  15  ft.  long,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  covered  with  well-preserved  bas- 
reliefs  in  stucco,  in  square  and  circu- 
lar compartments,  representing  nymphs 
riding  on  winged  and  sea  monsters, 
nereias>  &c.  The  side  walls  and  floor 
E  2 
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were  covered  with  marble  dabs,  of 
which  a  portion  still  remains  in  situ ; 
whilst  around  were  placed  several  se- 
pulchral sarcophagi  which  were  bas- 
relieft  of  excellent  sculpture.  ^  These 
sepulchral  chambers  are  considerably 
below  the  level  of  the  Via  Latina; 
the  last  was  surmounted  probably  by 
a  monument  similar  to  the  two  in 
brickwork,  still  standing  abovegrbund 
close  by.  As  to  the  owner  of  this 
splendid  mausoleum  nothing  is  known. 
From  the  Signa  Tegularia  on  some 
bricks  employed  in  its  construction,  it 
appears  to  date  from  about  a.d.  160. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  but 
less  well  preserved  near  the  surface,  is 
what  may  be  called  the  Fainted  Toinb, 
discovered  at  the  end  of  April  of  the 
same  year;  on  the  level  of  the  roud  is 
also  a  triclinium,  from  which  a  single 
flight  of  steps  descends  into  a  double 
sepulchral  chamber— the  outer  one 
surrounded  by  low  arches  with  paint- 
ings of  birds,  on  which  rest  sarcophagi, 
some  of  which  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  Pancratii ; 
the  inscription  upon  one  being  still 
preserved.  The  sculpture  on  these 
urns  shows  that  they  belong  to  the  3rd 
or  perhaps  to  early  in  the  following 
century.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  cata- 
combs and  other  sepulcliral  excava- 
tions, the  portraits  of  their  owners 
have  been  left  unfinished,  or  indeed 
merely  sketched  in  outline,  probably 
being  purdiased  in  this  state  at  the 
undertaker's  shop  of  the  day,  who 
had  always  a  stock  in  hand,  only  re- 
quiring the  inscription  and  likenesses 
to  be  added,  the  latter  of  little  use 
in  a  situation  like  the  present  where 
they  could  with  difficulty  be  seen. 
The  inner  chamber,  which  is  square, 
has  a  vaulted  roof  covered  with  beau- 
tiful stucco-reliefs  and  paintings,  the 
colours  of  the  latter  as  fresh  when  first 
discovered  as  when  laid  on  17  centu- 
ries ago.  The  reliefs  represent  chiefly 
subjects  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Trojan  war,  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
Achilles  at  Scyros,  Ulysses  and  Diomed 
with  the  Palladium,  Philoctetes  at 
Lemnos,  Priam  at  the  feet  of  Achilles, 
and  detached  figures  of  Hercules  Ci- 


tharedes,  Jupiter  and  the  Eagle,  and 
a  set  of  lovely  groups  of  Centaurs 
hunting  lions,  panthers,  &c.  There 
are  8  landscape  subjects,  with  groups 
of  men  and  animals,  in  square  com- 
partments, and  infinite  arabesque  deco- 
rations in  relief,  almost  equalling  the 
fineness  of  cameos  in  their  execution. 
Round  the  base  of  the  vault  are  remains 
of  a  cornice,  and  at  the  angles  four 
figures  in  stucco,  all  now  mutilated, 
although  one  of  them  was  perfect  whea 
discovered,  but  which  was  stolen  by 
some  early  visitors  to  the  excava- 
tion. The  walls  appear  to  have  been 
also  covered  with  stucco,  but  of  which 
not  a  trace  remains.  On  the  floor  are 
several  sarcophagi,  some  of  a  good 
period  of  sculpture,  representing  the 
fables  of  Adonis,  of  Phsedra  and  Hip- 
polytus,  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  &c., 
probably  of  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines;  and  in  the  centre  a  huge 
one  in  marble  9  ft.  long,  of  a  later 
period,  and  in  the  same  style  as  the 
urns  of  the  children  of  Theodosius  in 
the  ch.  of  SS.  Nazario  e  Celso  at  Ra- 
venna {Handbook  of  N,  Italy ^  p.  554). 
It  has,  which  is  unusual,  places  for  two 
bodies,  the  skeletons  of  which  were 
found  nearly  entire;  the  sides  and 
pyramidal  or  house-roof  cover  are 
without  any  kind  of  ornament  Dating 
probably  from  the  5th  or  6th  cent.. 
It  was  evidently  placed  here  after 
the  original  construction  of  the  tomb : 
indeed,  from  the  door  being  enlarged 
and  the  vault  of  the  outer  chamber 
broken  down,  it  is  clear  this  sarco- 
phagus, of  a  semi-barbarous  period  of 
art,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  original 
occupants  of  this  magnificent  sepul- 
chral chamber.  No  trace  has  been  yet 
found  to  enable  the  archceologist  to  fix 
the  date  of  this  second  tomb ;  but  ft-om 
the  elaborate  nature  of  the  decorations, 
and  from  the  total  absence  of  cinerary 
urns,  all  the  monuments  being  for 
corpses  entire,  it  cannot  date  from  an 
earlier  period  than  the  reigns  of  the 
Antonines.*  Extensive  constructions  of 
what  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a 

*  An  account  of  these  discoveries  will  be 
found  in  Sig.  L.  Fortonati's  'Belasione  degli 
Scavi  e  Sooperte  lungo  la  Via  Latina:  Bonia 
1860.'— 1  vol.  4to. 
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suburban  tiUr  snrroimd  these  tombs, 
especially  towards  the  road. 

Ton^  of  Vibius  Marictntts,  near  the  6th m. 
on  the  Via  Cassia,  the  modern  road  from 
Rome  to  Florence  (see  Handbook  of  Cen- 
tral HcUy^-Q,  414)»  commonly  called  the 
tomb  of  Nero,  for  what  reason  is  an 
enigma.  1 1  consists  of  a  massive  oblong 
sarcophagus,  with  a  hu^  cover  in  mar- 
ble ;  in  front  is  an  inscription  to  Vibius 
M&rianns,  who  was  Procurator  of  Sar- 
dinia, Prefect  of  the  2nd  Italian  Legion, 
and  a  native  of  Dertona  (the  modem 
Tortona),  and  to  his  wife  Reginia 
Maxima ;  the  monument  was  raised 
by  their  daughter  Vibia  to  her  parents, 
and  dates  probably  from  the  end  of  the 
second  century. 

Colwnbaria.— On  all  the  great  roads 
leading  out  of  ancient  Rome  consider- 
able numbers  of  this  class  of  sepulchres 
have  been  found,  and  particularlv  on 
the  Appian,  Latin,  and  FlaminianWays. 
They  bear  so  great  a  similarity  to 
each  other,  that  the  description  of 
one  will,  with  few  exceptions,  apply 
to  all.  They  were  called  Columbaria, 
from  the  rows  of  little  niches,  resem- 
bling the  nests  in  a  modem  pigeon- 
house,  which  contained  the  ollcsy  or 
urns,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
were  deposited.  In  some  cases  the 
ashes  are  contained  in  marble  urns,  on 
which  are  engraved  the  names  of  the 
deceased  ;  bat  they  are  more  generally 
placed  in  earthenware  olUx,  sunk  into 
the  brick- work  o?  these  recesses,  with 
the  names  on  a  marble  tablet  above. 
These  Columbaria,  from  their  construc- 
tion, were  capable  of  containing  the 
ashes  of  large  numbers  of  persons: 
they  were  more  generally  set  apart  for 
the  middle  classes,  fVeedmen,  and  per- 
sons attached  to  the  service  of  great 
families,  and  were  often  erected  near 
the  tombs  of  their  patrons.  Many 
of  the  extensive  Columbaria  about 
Rome  appear  to  owe  their  origin 
to  speculators;  in  which  places  for 
urns  were  sold,  as  a  certain  number  of 
square  feet  or  m^res  of  burying-ground 
are  now-a-days  at  Kensal  Green  or 
Pfere  la  Chaise.  Such  was  evidently 
the  origin  of  the  numerous  Columbaria 
recently  laid  open  along  the  Via  Appia 


and  Via  Latina,  between  the  tomb  of 
the  Scipios  and  the  Aurelian  wall« 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
add  a  few  words  on  the  mode  of  burial 
adopted  by  the  Romans  at  di£ferent 
periods.  In  early  times,  and  until 
towards  the  dth  century  of  Rome,  the 
bodies  of  almost  all  classes  were  buried 
entire,  as  appears  to  have  been  also  the 
more  usual  custom  amongst  the  Etrus- 
cans. About  the  6th  century  of  Rome 
burning  the  remains  of  the  dead  became 
nearly  General,  although  the  great  Pa- 
trician families  still  continued  to  follow 
the  ancient  mode  of  interment.  During 
the  first  Oesars  cremation  was  uni- 
versal, and  continued  to  be  so  until 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  when  the 
system  of  burying  the  bod\es  entire 
was  again  introduced,  and  generally 
followed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2na, 
the  3rd,  and  4th  centuries  of  our 
era.  It  is  to  this  latter  period  that 
are  to  be  referred  most  of  the  lar^e 
sepulchral  urns  to  be  met  with  in 
our  museums.  At  a  still  later  period 
coffins  of  terra  cotta  became  common, 
especially  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the 
early  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  were 
interred  in  coffin-like  urns,  or  in  niches 
in  the  catacombs,  but  the  bodies  always 
entire;  no  instance  to  the  contrary, 
in  the  hundreds  of  Christian  cemeteries, 
and  from  the  earliest  period,  having 
been  yet  discovered. 

Tomb  in  ilie  Vigna  di  Zozzano,  about 
J  mile  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  gate,  near  the  E.  wall  of  the 
Castrum  Prajtoriuro,  and  probably  on 
the  line  of  the  Via  Patinaria,  which 
led  out  of  the  Porta  Viminalis.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cruciform  chamber  of  tra- 
vertine ornamented  with  a  cornice, 
and  contained  three  marble  sarcophagi 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  representing 
Orestes  and  the  Furies,  and  the  Nio- 
bides,  which  have  been  removed  to  the 
Lateran  Museum.  An  upper  chamber, 
supposed  to  have  been  circular,  had 
entirely  disappeared.  The  masonry  of 
the  existing  fragment  is  of  the  best 
kind,  but  nothing  has  been  discovered 
to  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  its  con- 
struction. 
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The  following  are  the  Columbaria 
.  about  Rome  best  worth  yisiting : — 
V'  Columbaria  in  the  Vigna  Codini,  on 
\  the  Appian  Way,  immediatelj  beyond 
the  garden  in  which  the  tomb  of 
the  Scipios  Is  situated.  These  Co- 
lumbaria, of  which  3  are  well  pre- 
served, contain  cinerary  urns  chiefly  of 
persons  attached  to  the  family  of  the  | 
Cffisars,  and  are  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  monuments  of  I 
the  kind  that  now  exist  in  Rome  or  its  . 
environs.  That  most  anciently  dis- 
covered consists  of  a  lar^e  square 
chamber,  with  a  massive  pier  in  the 
centre,  supporting  the  roof,  and  pierced 
throughout  with  pigeon-holes  for  re- 
ceiving urns.  An  ancient  flight  of 
steps  leads  from  the  door  above  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Columbarium,  the 
walls  of  which  were  covered  with 
frescoes  and  arabesques,  some  of  which 
are  still  well  preserved,  representing 
birds  and  animals.  Near  this  is  a  second 
Columbarium  equally  capacious,  but 
without  the'  central  pier;  it  is  called 
improperly  that  of  the  liberti  of 
Pompey :  inr  it  are  several  inscriptions 
to  persons  attached  to  the  household 
of  the  family  of  the  Cssars,  as  Me- 
diciis,  Obstetric,  Argentarius,  Ctmbalista, 
and  to  a  certain  Hymnus  Aure- 
lianus,  the  librarian  of  the  Latin 
Library  in  the  Portico  of  Octavia.  On 
the  floor  are  2  rows  of  smaller  urns 
belonging  to  the  members  of  a  musical 
confraternity  or  club.  A  third  Colum- 
barium, but  nearer  the  road,  discovered 
in  1853,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  the  three,  and  appears  to  have  been 
tenanted  by  a  superior  and  more 
wealthy  class  of  occupants  than  the 
other  two ;  it  contains  what  might  be 
designated  family  vaults,  as  several  of 
the  oUffi  or  pigeonholes  are  the  property 
of  the  same  person,  purchased,  as  stated 
on  the  inscnptions,  to  receive  the  ashes 
of  himself  and  his  descendants,  and 
often  enclosed  in  a  larger  and  deco- 
rated recess.  The  greater  number  of 
the  inscriptions  appear  to  belong  to 
the  time  of  Tibenus,  as  many  of  his 
household  are  named — amongst  others 
two  officers  of  the  Library  of  Apollo 
on  the  Palatine;  a  certain  Sotericus, 
librarian    of    the  Greek    Library    in 


die  Portico  of  Octavia.  A  carious 
record,  placed  by  a  Roman  lady,  named 
SynorisGlauconia,  over  the  ashes  of  her 
favourite  dog,  whose  portrait  accompa- 
nies the  inscription,  in  which  he  is  de> 
signated  the  pet  or  delictum  of  his  mis- 
tress.  A  very  touching  one  in  verse,  of 
Julia  Prima  to  her  husband,  &c.  The 
paintings  in  this  Columbarium  are  well 
preserved.  The  larger  urns  or  sarco- 
phagi on  the  floor  were  placed  here 
long  after  the  original  constniction  of 
the  columbarium.  Out  of  this  Colum- 
barium open  a  series  of  dark  subterra- 
nean chambers,  excavated  in  the  tufa 
rock,  containing  graves  of  slaves,  it 
being  of  rare  occurrence  to  find  that 
persons  of  that  class  were  burned,  their 
bodies  being  thrown  pelemele  into  pits 
near  the  sepulchres  of  their  masters ; 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Gnostic  Chris- 
tians. 

The  triangular  space  comprised  be- 
tween the  Via  Appia  and  Via  Latina, 
and  the  more  modem  city  wall  of  Au- 
relian,  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
by  numerous  Columbaria,  forming  a 
vast  necropolis.  That  called  the  C. 
of  Campana,  from  its  discoverer,  near 
the  Porta  Latina,  contains  several  well- 
preserved  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
the  early  Oesars.  The  key  of  it  is  kept 
at  the  en.  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelista 
close  by. 

Columbarium  of  Lucius  Arruntius,  &c. 
— Between  the  Porta  Maggiore  and 
the   temple  of  Minerva  Medica  are 

I  two  Columbaria  situated  one  on  each 

I  side  of  the  road  which  follows  the  di- 

'  rection  of  the  ancient  Via  Prsenestina. 
That  on  the  1.  hand  was  constructed 
(a.u.  6)  by  L.  Arruntius,  the  consul, 
to  receive  the  ashes  of  his  freedmen 
and  slaves,  as  we  learn  by   an    in- 

,  scription  found  over  the  entrance 
in  1736.  It  has  2  small  subterra- 
nean chambers  with  cinerary  urns. 
The  other  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  di£ferent  plebeian  families :  it 
consists  of  a  single  chamber,  decorated 
with  stucco  ornaments  on  the  walls, 

'and  a  painted  ceiling.  It  has  been 
preserved  entire,  and  the  urns  and  the 

j  inscriptions  may  ^KWseen  in  their 

I  ori^al  positioned,  c^ 
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Columbarium  called  of  the  B-eecbnen  of 
Auffustus,  on  the  AppisD,  b^ond  the  eh. 
of  Domine  quo  vadis,  now  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  VagnoHni  yine^rd.  It 
had  3  chambers,  one  of  which  con- 
tained 6  rows  of  niches  for  urns.  Seve- 
ral inscriptions  were  found,  but  most 
of  them,  together  with  the  sculptures 
and  marbles,  have  been  removed.  3 
plates  of  this  Columbarium  have  been 
published  by  Piranesi.  This  also  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  burying-place  in 
conmion,  so  that  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  name  given  to  it. 

Columbarium  of  the  Liberti  ofLivia,  also 
situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  immedi- 
ately beYond  the  latter,  and  on  the 
same  side  of  the  road,  in  the  Bend 
vineyard.  It  was  discovered  in  1726, 
and  was  justly  considered  by  an- 
tiquaries as  a  valuable  relic;  but 
it  has  been  recently  destroyed,  and 
no  trace  of  it  now  exists  above  ground. 
It  is  well  known  by  the  works  of 
Gori  and  Piranesi;  the  latter  published 
upwards  of  300  inscriptions  found 
among  the  ruins,  most  of  which  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  and  Ca- 
pitoline  museums. 

ColunAaria  in  the  Villa  Pamjili- 
Doria, — ^An  extensive  series  of  sepul- 
chral chambers  were  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  grounds  of  this  villa. 
In  one  of  them  are  paintings  of  the 
story  of  Niobe  and  ner  children,  of 
Hercules  and  Prometheus,  &c.  Of 
some  since  filled  up,  the  inscriptions 
found  in  them  have  been  collected  and 
preserved.  Several  tombs,  marking 
the  line  pf  the  Via  Aurelia,  were 
found  near  this  Columbarium,  and  in 
the  grounds  of  the  neighbouring  Villa 
Corsmi,  now  included  in  the  Pamfili- 
Doria  grounds. 

§  17.  Aqueducts. 

No  monuments  of  ancient  Rome  are 
at  once  more  picturesque  and  stupen- 
dous than  the  Aqueducts,  and  many  tra- 
vellers are  more  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  their  lone  lines  of  arches, 
bestriding  the  plain  of  the  Campagna, 
than  with  any    ruins    within   Rome 


itself.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal ancient  aqueducts,  arranged  in 
their  chronological  order.  With  the 
exception  of  the  two  first,  some  ves- 
tiges above  ground  of  all  the  others  still 
remain. 

1.  Aqm  Appia^  the  oldest  aqueduct 
of  Rome,  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius Ceecus,  b.c.  311,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Appian  Wav.  It  had  its 
source  near  Rustica,  on  the  Via  Colla- 
tina,  about  5  m.  from  the  citv  ;  in  later 
times  another  aqueduct,  the  A.  An-- 
gusta,  was  added  to  it,  and  their  united 
streams  entered  Rome  near  the  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo  (Tiburtina)^  from  which 
they  were  carried  along  the  Cselian  and 
Avertine  as  far  as  the  Porta  Trige- 
mina,  and  were  entirely  subterranean, 
except  a  portion  60  paces  long  near 
the  Porta  Capena.  Its  waters  were 
distributed  over  the  oldest  quarters  of 
the  city,  and  in  the  Transtibenne  region. 
Some  portions  of  the  watercourse  were 
discovered  in  1857  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Aventine,  below  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Sabina;  it  is  high  and  pointed,  its 
course  subterranean,  extending  to  near 
the  Porta  Trigemina,  represented  by 
the  Arco  Salara.  The  whole  length 
of  the  Appian  aqueduct  was  11,190 
paces ;  and  its  water,  from  its  sources 
being  in  the  volcanic  district,  must 
have  been  good,  similar  to  the  modem 
Aoqua  Vergine. 

2.  Anio  Vetus,  constructed  by  Man- 
lius  CurittS  Dentatus,  b.c.  272.  It 
had  its  source  near  Augusta,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Anio,  20  m.  beyond  Ti- 
voli,  and  pursued  a  course  of  43  m.  to 
the  walls  of  Rome:  only  221  paces 
were  above  ^ound.  The  only  frag- 
ment now  visible  is  beneath  the  level 
of  the  road,  and  under  the  A.  Marcia, 
outside  of  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

3.  Aqiia  Marcia,  brought  to  Rome  by 
Q.  Marcius  Rex,  the  pnetor,  b.c.  145. 
Its  source  was  1}  m.  beyond  Ro- 
viano,  near  the  37th  m.  on  the 
Via  Sublacensis,  at  the  modem  La- 
ghetto  di  Santa  Lucia,  It  was  sub- 
terranean except  for  the  last  6  m.  This 
portion  is  that  magnificent  line  of 
arches  near  the  roads  to  Frascati  and 
Albano,  which  still  forms  so  grand  a 
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feature  in  the  Campagna;  but  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  existing  arches  date 
from  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  arches 
now  standing  are  built  of  peperino. 
Near  the  Arco  Furba,  on  the  road  to 
Frascati,  this  aqueduct  is  crossed  by 
the  Claudian,  which  runs  parallel  to 
it  for  some  distance.  The  specus  may 
be  seen  in  the  ruined  fragment  form- 
ing part  of  the  Aurelian  wall  outside 
the  rorta  Maggiore ;  and  its  fine  chan- 
nel, 6  ft  in  height,  built  of  massive 
blocks  of  travertine,  within  and  under 
the  Aurelian  wall,  and  a  short  way  on 
the  rt.  of  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  with 
the  diverticulum  by  which  a  part  of  its 
waters  were  thrown  into  the  Rivus 
Herculaneusi  which,  after  being  dis- 
tributed over  the  Cslian  hill,  ended 
near  the  Porta  Capena.  A  project  has 
been  recently  brought  forward  by  a 
joint  stock  company  to  restore  the 
Marcian  Aqueduct,  or  to  bring  its 
waters  to  Rome  by  means  of  pipes, 
^hons,  &c. ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  it  would  pay  as  a  speculation,  Rome 
being  already  well  supplied  with  water ; 
the  principal  advantage  would  be  to 
supply  the  higher  parts  of  the  city, 
which  neither  the  Aqua  Vergine  or 
Aqua  Felice  can  reach. 

4.  Aqua  Tepula,  constructed  by 
Cueius  Servilius  Ceepio,  and  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  b.c.  12C.  It  had  its  source 
near  the  10th  m.  on  the  Via  Latina,  and 
was  carried  into  Rome  over  the  Marcian 
arches.  The  specus  may  be  seen  at 
the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  and  P.  Maggiore, 
between  those  of  the  Marcian  and  the 
Julian. 

5.  Aqua  Julia,  commenced  by  Augus- 
tus, B.C.  34,  and  so  called  in  honour  of 
Julius  Ceesar.  Its  source  was  2  m. 
beyond  that  of  the  Tepulan,  and  the 
water  was  conveyed  in  a  channel  con- 
structed above  that  aqueduct,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  Marcian  arches. 
The  specus  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
city  wall,  outside  and  on  the  1.  of  the  \ 
Porta  Maggiore,  from  where  it  passed 
to  the  Porta  S.  T^renzo,  on  which  is  { 
the  inscription  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 

6.  Aqtia  Virgo,  constructed  by  Augus- 
tus, A.U.C.  735.  It  derives  its  name  from 


the  tradition  that  its  source  was  pointed 
out  by  a  young  girl  to  some  soldiers. 
The  sources  may  be  seen  at  the  Torre 
Salona,  between  the  7th  and  8th  m.  on 
the  Via  Collatina.  Its  course  is  sub- 
terranean, with  the  exception  of  about 
1240  paces,  of  which  700  are  on  arches. 
It  was  restored  by  Nicholas  V.,  under 
the  name  of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  and  is 
still  in  use.  Its  water  is  the  best  in 
Rome,  and  supplies  13  large  fountains, 
including  the  rontana  di  Trevi,  those 
of  the  Piazza  Navona,  of  the  Piazza 
Farnese,  and  of  the  Barcaccia  of  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  furnishing  daily  a 
mass  of  66,000  cubic  metres  of  water ; 
it  enters  Rome  on  the  Pincian  hill, 
near  the  Porta  Pinciana.  A  portion  of 
the  aqueduct  which  conveyed  the  Aqua 
;  Virgo  from  the  Pincian  to  the  Ounpus 
;  Martius  may  be  seen  in  the  house  No. 
12  of  the  Via  del  Nazzareno,  near  the 
Piazza  del  Bufklo,  before  it  reaches  the 
Fontana  di  Trevi.  The  arches  and 
piers  are  completely  buried  in  the 
pound,  but  on  the  face  of  the  aqueduct 
is  an  interesting  inscription  stating  that 
it  was  repaired  by  Claudius  in  a.d. 
52,  after  having  been  ruined  (distur- 
BATos)  by  Caligula  in  the  construction 
of  his  wooden  amphitheatre.  It  is 
probable  that  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  at 
this  point  crossed  a  public  thorougb&re. 

7.  Aq^ta  Ahieiina,  constructed  by 
Augustus  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
I  Tiber,  for  the  use  of  his  Naumachia. 
I  It  was  afterwards  restored  by  Trajan, 
I  who  introduced  a  new  stream  collected 
i  from  sundry  sources  along  the  hills  on 
,  the  W.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano, 
I  the  ancient  sources  of  the  Augustan 
I  aqueduct  being  round  the  smaller,  La- 
cus  Alsietinus,  the  modem  Lago  di 
Martignano,  W.  of  Baecano.  It  was 
about  30  m.  long.  It  was  restored  by 
the  popes,  and  especially  by  Paul  V., 
and  now  enters  the  Trastcvere,  under 
the  name  of  the  Acqua  Paola.  It  supplies 
the  fountains  in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 
the  Fontana  Paolina,  and  turns  nu- 
merous flour-mills  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Janicule,  one  of  its  principal  uses 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

8.    Aqua    Claudia,   commenced    by 
Caligula,    a.d.   36,   and    finished    by 
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the  emperor  Claudius,  a.d.  50.  Its 
source  was  at  the  38th  m.  oii  the 
Via  Sublacensis,  near  the  village  of 
Agosta.  It  pursued  a  course  of  more 
than  46  m.  in  length.  For  about  36  m. 
it  was  subterranean,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing 10  m.  it  was  carried  over  arches. 
Of  this  magnificent  work,  a  line  of 
arches  no  less  than  6  m.  in  length  still 
bestrides  the  Campagna,  forming  the 
grandest  ruin  outside  the  walls  of 
Rome.  It  was  repaired  by  Septimius 
Severus  and  by  Caracalla.  Sixtiis  V. 
availed  himself  of  its  arches  in  con- 
structing his  aqueduct  of  the  Acqita 
Fflice,  which  has  its  source  near  the 
Osteria  de'  Pantaui,  on  the  road  to 
Palestrina,  and  supplies  the  Fontana 
de*  Termini,  near  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian, of  the  Tritone  in  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berini,  the  fountain  of  Monte  Cavallo, 
and  24  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
modem  city. 

9.  Jnio  NovuSf  brought  to  Rome 
also  by  Claudius.  Its  source  was  of 
all  the  waters  the  most  distant,  being 
near  the  42nd  m.  on  the  Via  Snbla- 
censis.  It  was  the  longest  of  all  the 
aqueducts,  no  less  than  62  m.,  of  which 
48  were  underground;  it  entered  the 
city  at  a  higher  level  than  all  the 
others,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  i 
The  specns  may  still  be  seen  above ! 
that  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  over  the 
arches  of  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

Prom  what  precedes  it  will  be  seen  t 
that  few  modem  cities  were  better  sup-  I 
plied  with  water  than  ancient  Rome;  out 
of  the  8  aqueducts  on  the  L  bank  of  the 
Tibier,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  only 
one  is  still  in  use,  the  Aqua  Virgo.  The 
great  supply  was  on  this  side,  from 
sources  m  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Adio;  but  as  all  these,  even  to  the 
present  day,  contain  a  certain  quantit^- 
of  calcareous  matter  in  solution,  it 
is  probable  the  aquedacts  became 
choked  up  with  travertine  concretions 
and  rendered  useless.  This  was  cer- 
tunly  the  case  with  the  Anio  Novus, 
as  we  see  at  the  Villa  Braschi  near 
Tivoli  (see  p.  371).  In  consequence  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  modern 
aquednets  of  Rome  derive  their  sup- 


plies being  situated  in  the  volcanic 
strata,  the  water  is  excellent  and 
salubrious,  and  unattended  with  detri- 
ment, from  deposit  or  incrustation,  to 
the  aqueducts  which  convey  it.  Such 
are  the  Acque  Vergine,  Felice,  and 
Paola.* 

The  aqueducts  that  entered  Rome  on 
the  1.  bans  of  the  Tiber,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  did  so 
nearly  at  the  same  spot,  between  the 
Porta  Tiburtina  (St.  Lorenzo^  and  Porta 
Prsenestina  (Maggiore),  the  highest  point 
on  this  side  of  the  cityt  (.about  190  ft. 
above  the  sea),  and  superior  to  the 
levels  of  the  Csclian,  Capitoline,  and 
Quirinal  hills,  which  rendered  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  waters  over  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  city  possible.  The  point 
to  which  all  these  aqaeducts  converged 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Spcs  Vetus, 
from  a  temple  of  Hope,  which  dated 
from  the  3rd  century  of  Rome. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rela- 
tive levels  of  the  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nels of  the  several  ancient  aoueductF, 
where  they  entered  Rome,  at  the  Porta 
Maggiore : — 

Eng.  Feet. 
Aqua  Appia  .  .  •  •  .121 
Anio  Vetus  •  .  •  .149 
Aqua  Marcin  .  .  •  .  1 73 
AquaTepula  •  •  .  .182 
Aqua  Julia  .  .  .  .191 
Aqua  Claudia  .  .  .  203 
Anio  Novns    .     .     .     •212 

*  The  3  modern  aqueducts  of  Rome  supply  in 
24  hrs.—  Cub.  Metres. 

Acqua  Vergine 66,000 

Acqua  Felloe 20,537 

Acqua  Floola 94,000 

or  about  20,485,100  Kng.  cub.  feet  of  water,  of 
which  about  30,000  cubic  metres  are  diverted 
for  turning  com  mills. 

t  It  may  prove  useful  to  insert  here  a  table 
of  the  greatest  height  (above  the  sea)  of  the  prin- 
cipal hills  about  Home  .— 

Eng.  Ft. 
Janiculum.  atS  Pietro  in  Montorio    .  197 
Ksqulline,  at  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.    .  187i 
Palatine,  ch.  of  Sta.  Buenoventura .    .  170* 
Vlininal.  at  St.  Lorenzo  Pane-Pernis  .  170* 
Cttlian,  floor  of  St.  Giovanni  In  Late- 

rane 1681 

Capitoline,  floor  of  cb.  of  AraCceli.    .  150 
Pincian,  floor  of  cb.  of  la  Trinttk  de' 

Monti 169* 

Quiriniil,  ground  floor  of  Pope's  Palace.  167* 
Aventlne,  floor  of  cb,  of  St.  Aleasio  .  166* 
YatlcaQ,  floor  of  the  fiaslllca  of  St 

Peter's W 
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§  18.  Miscellaneous. 
Tarpeian  Rock.—  On  the  south-eastern 
summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  which 
faces  the  Palatine  and  is  now  called 
the  Monte  Caprino,  antiquaries  place 
this  celebrated  rock.  It  is  surrounded 
by  buildings^  and  covered  with  the 
garden  annexed  to  the  Institute  Archse- 
ologico  and  the  German  hospital :  the 
soil  has  accumulated  in  such  consider- 
able quantities  at  the  base  as  to  have 
taken  away  considerably  from  its 
height ;  but  enough  remains  to  mark 

"  the  Bteep 
Tarpeian,  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race. 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  leap 
Cured  all  ambition."  Ckilde  Harold. 

There  are  two  precipices,  however, 
which  lay  claim  to  this  celebrated 
name.  If  we  enter  from  the  Piazza 
di  Ara  CobIi,  by  the  Via  di  Tor  di 
Specchi,  the  first  lane  on  the  1.  will 
bring  us  to  an  open  space,  in  which 
one  front  of  the  precipice  may  be  seen, 
beneath  the  Palazzo  Caffarelli.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  hill,  towards  the  Pala- 
tine, in  the  gardens  of  the  German 
Hospital,  on  the  Monte  Caprino,  we 
naa^  look  down  on  another  abrupt  pre- 
cipice which  cannot  be  much  less  than 
70  feet  in  height.  Both  consist  of  a 
mass  of  red  volcanic  tufa,  belonging  to 
the  most  ancient  igneous  productions 
of  the  Latian  volcanoes.  The  latter  is 
the  cliff  more  generally  shown  to  stran- 
gers as  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  cus- 
tode  of  the  Instituto  Archtcologico 
keeps  the  key  of  the  garden ;  it  may 
also  be  seen  from  below  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  house  No.  18  in  the  Via  di 
Monte  Tarpeo.  This  certainly  answers 
better  to  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
authors;  for  Dionysius  tells  us  that 
Cassius  was  hurled  down  from  the  pre- 
cipice in  view  of  the  people  assembled 
in  the  Forum,  which  could  only  have 
occurred  on  this  side  of  the  hill. 

^^  MamerttM  Prisons,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Capitoline,  near  the  Arch  of  i 
Septimius  Severus.  This  celebrated 
prison  is  one  of  the  few  existing  monu-  | 
ments  of  the  kindly  period :  it  is  built 
in  the  most  massive  stvle  of  Etruscan  I 
architecture.    It  was  begun  ^by  Ancus  I 


Martins,  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  from  whom  it  tooK  the  name  of 
Tullian.  It  consists  of  two  chambers 
or  cells :  the  upper  one  is  still  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil.  lA^ 
mentions  the  prisons  of  Servius  Tol- 
lius  (lib.  i.  cap.  33)  as :— "  Career  ad 
terrorem  increscentis  audacia,  media  urbe, 
imminens  Foro,  cedificatur."  In  another 
passage,  in  his  34th  book,  describing 
■  the  punishment  of  Quintus  Pleminius, 
'  he  says,  "  In  inferiorem  demissus  car- 
I  cercm  est,  necatusqve**  The  first  of 
these  passages  at  onc«  sets  at  rest 
all  question  as  to  the  locality,  and 
the  latter  distinctly  points  to  the 
lower  of  the  2  prisons  which  are  still 
visible.  If  any  other  evidence  were 
required,  it  is  supplied  bv  Sallust; 
and  we  think  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  any  ancient  description 
more  applicable  than  that  in  which 
this  historian  relates  the  circumstances 
attending  the  fate  of  the  accomplices 
of  Catiline: — "In  the  prison  called 
the  Tullian,"  he  says,  "there  is  a 
place  about  10  feet  deep,  when  you 
have  descended  a  little  to  the  1.:  it 
is  surrounded  on  the  sides  by  walls, 
and  is  closed  above  by  a  vaulted  roof 
of  stone.  The  appearance  of  it,  from 
the  filth,  the  darkness,  and  the  smell, 
is  terrific."  To  these  interesting  state- 
ments we  will  simply  add  that  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  their  construction  proves 
a  very  high  antiquity,  approaching  to 
that  which  we  see  in  the  Etruscan 
monuments  of  Ceere,  and  of  other  sites 
anterior  to  the  Roman  period.     The 

Srison  consists  of  2  chambers,  evi- 
ently  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock,  and 
placed  one  over  the  other.  They  are 
situated  beneath  the  ch.  of  S.  Giu- 
seppe dei  Falegnami.  A  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  upper  chamber, 
into  which  a  modem  door  has  been 
opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
devotees,  who  are  attracted  by  the 
Church  tradition  which  has  given  pecu- 
liar sanctity  to  the  spot.  This  cham- 
ber is  about  16  feet  high,  SO  feet  in 
length,  §ind  22  in  breadth ;  and  is  con- 
structed with  large  masses  of  stone, 
without  cement.  This  is  considered 
the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  prison, 
and  ,the  original  constmction  of  An- 
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ens  Mardns.    The  lower  cell,  called 
the  TaUiam,  from  TuUiuSf  the  spring 
in    it,    or    from    having    been    con- 
stmcted    by    Servius    Tullinsi    forms 
nearly  two-thirds  of  a  hollow  globe 
20  fL  in  diameter,  originally  a  lautumia 
or  qnarry.'    Its  sides  are  rormed,  like 
those  of  the  upper  chamber,  on  3  of  its 
sides,  of  large  masses  of  volcanic  tufa, 
arranged  in  courses,  converging  to- 
wards the  roof,  not  on  the  principle  of 
an  arch,  but  extending  honsontally  to 
a  centre,  as  in  some  of  the  tombs  at 
Tarquinii  and  Csere.    The  fourth  side 
is  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock.    On  exa- 
mining the  stones  which  form  the  roof 
of  this  lower  chamber,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  held  together  by  strong 
clamps  of  iron.    In  the  centre  of  the 
vault  is  a  circular  aperture,  through 
which  it  is  supposed  the  prisoners  were 
let  down  into  it  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  a  more  horrible  dungeon.  Ad- 
mitting that  these  are  the  Mamertine 
Srisons,  and  of  which  there  can  be  little 
onbt,  it  must  have  been  in  this  cell 
that  Jngurtha  was  starved  to  death ; 
that  Verdngetorix,  the  Gaulish  chief, 
was   murd^ed   by   order    of   Julius 
Osar ;  that  Ceths^pis,  Lentulus,  with 
other  accomplices  of  Catiline,  were 
strangled  by  order  of  Cicero;    that 
Sejanus,    the  minister    of    Tiberius, 
poished  A.D.  31 ;  and  that  Joras,  the 
son  of  Simeon,  the  Jewish  general,  was 
put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Mamertine 
prisons    were    exclusively     reserved 
for  state   criminals,  which  will  meet 
the    argument  advanced  by  some    of 
the  older  antiquaries,  who  considered 


well-known  passage  of  Juvenal,  re- 
ferring to  those  happy  times  under 
the  kings  and  tribunes  when  one 
place  of  confinement  was  sufficient 
for  all  the  criminals  of  Rome,  is 
considered  to  allude  to  this  prison : — 

"  Fellom  pfTWTonmi  atavoo,  fellda  dicas 
SflBCoIa,  qui  quondam  sub  Regiboa  atqne  Tri- 

bimta 
yidenmt  ono  contentam  oarcere  Romam." 
Sat.  iil. 

We  know  from  Livy  that  the  de- 
cemvir Appius  Claudius  constructed 


a  prison  for  plebeian  offenders  near 
the  Forum  Olitorium;  and  other  au- 
thorities might  be  adduced  which 
strengthen  the  opinion  that  the  Mamer- 
tine prisons  were  peculiarly  set  apart 
for  political  prisoners,  and  were  con- 
sequently not  disqualified  by  their  size 
for  the  necessities  of  the  state.  The 
following  inscription  on  the  frieze  upon 
the  front,  c.  vibivs  ,  c.  f.  bvfinvs 

M.   COCCEIVB  .  NEBVA  .  CX>8  .  EX.   8.   C, 

records  the  names  of  the  2  consuls  by 
whom  the  prison  is  supposed  to  have 
been  repaired,  in  a.d.  22.  The  Seals 
Gemome,  from  which  the  bodies  of 
executed  criminals  were  exposed  to  the 
people,  were  in  front  of  the  prison,  to- 
wards the  Forum.  The  tradition  of 
the  Church  has  consecrated  this  prison 
as  the  place  in  which  St.  Peter  was  con- 
fined in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  pillar 
to  which  he  was  bound  is  shown,  to- 
gether with  the  fountain  which  mira- 
culously sprang  up  to  enable  him 
to  baptize  his  gaolers.  Processus  and 
Martinianus ;  although  it  is  distinctly 
alluded  to  by  Plutarch  in  the  excla- 
mation of  Jngurtha  when  thrown  into 
this  horrid  cell.  On  the  side  of  the 
descent  into  the  lower  prison  a  curious 
relic  is  pointed  out  to  the  visitor, — 
the  pretended  impression  of  St.  Peter's 
head  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  driven 
against  it  by  his  jailors,  to  recognise 
which  requires  no  small  degree  of  de- 
votional credulity.  The  upper  cham- 
ber is  fitted  up  as  an  oratory,  dedicated 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  The 
ch.,  dedicated  to  S.  Giuseppe  de'  Fa- 
legnami,  the  patron  of  the  Roman 
joiners,  was  buut  in  1539. 


their  small  size    insufficient  for  the  [  i 

requirements  of  the  population.  The*  "f^loaca  Maxima^  a  subterranean  canal, 
'  '  extending  from  the  Velabrum  to  the 

river,  well  known  as  the  opening  of 
the  great  common  sewer  of  ancient 
Rome  into  the  Tiber.  This  stupendous 
work  is  a  lasting  memorial  of  early 
Roman  architecture.  It  is  still  as  firm 
as  when  its  foundations  were  laid, 
and  is  one  of  the  ver^  few  monuments 
of  Rome  whose  antiquity  has  never 
been  assailed  by  the  scepticism  of  an- 
tiquaries. It  was  built  bv  Tarquinius 
Prisons,  the  5th  king  of  Rome,  150 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
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for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  marshy 
ground  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
CapitoUne    hills.    Liyy    records    the 
fact   in    the    following    passage  :— 
"  Infima  urbis  loca  circa  Forvm,  alias- 
que  interjectas  coUibus  convalles,  quia  ex 
planis  locis  haud  facile  evehebant  aquaSj 
cloacis  e  fastigio  in  Tiberim  ductis  sio- 
cat** — Lib.  i.,    c.  38.     Strabo     says 
that  a  waggon  laden  with  haj  might 
liare   passed  through  the   cloaca  in 
some  places ;  and  Dionjsius  describes 
it  as  one  of  the  most  striking  eyidences 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Romans  in  his 
time.    Pliny  speaks  of  it  with  admira- 
tion, and  expresses  surprise  that  it  had 
endured  for  700  years,  unaffected  by 
earthquakes,  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  by  the  masses  which  had^  rolled 
into  its  channel,  and  by  the  weight  of 
ruins  which  had  fallen  over  it.    Nearly 
25  centuries  have  now  passed  over  since 
its  foundation,  and  this  noble  struc- 
ture of  the  Roman  kings  still  serves 
its  original  purpose.    There  are  few 
other  remains  of  ancient  Rome  which 
present  so  many  elements  of  durabi- 
lity, and  promise  more  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  posterity  for  an  equal 
lapse  of  centuries.   The  archway  where 
it  opens  on  the  Tiber  is  composed  of 
3  concentric  courses  of  large  blocks  of 
that  variety  of  peperino  called  gabina, 
from  Gabii  near  which  it  was  quarried, 
put  together  without  cement.     The 
borings  executed  by  Lenotte  give  this 
archway  a  height  of  at  least  12  feet 
where  it  enters  the  Tiber  j  but  the 
surface  of  the  river  rarely  smks  more 
than  4  feet  below  the  keystone.    The 
interior  of  the  sewer  is  constructed  of 
red  volcanic  tufa,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Tarpeian  rock.   Many  of  the  blocks 
are  more  than  5  feet  in  length,  and 
nearly  3  feet  in  thickness.    The  length 
of  the  cloaca,  from  opposite  the  ch.  of 
St.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  to  the  Tiber,  is 
800  feet;  it  forms  two  bends,  passes 
beneath  the  i^i^ade  of  the  ch.  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin,  and  nearly  under 
(a  little  to  the  rt.  of)  the  round  Temple 
of  Mater  Matuta  (Vesta).    The  engi- 
neer who  executed  the  work  had  pro- 
vided for  the  cleansing  of  the  channel, 
1  St,  by  a  considerable  fall ;  2ndlT,  by  the 
oblique  angle  of  60^  at  which  it  enters 


the  Tiber ;  and  3rdly,  by  the  gradual 
contraction  of  the  diameter  m>m  13 
to  10^  feet.  In  consequence  of  the  rise 
in  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  Tiber, 
this  channel  has  been  choked  up  to  at 
least  2-5ths  of  its  origii)^  height. 
The  part  which  may  be  most  con- 
veniently examined  is  near  the  arch 
of  Janus,  following  a  narrow  alley 
opposite  the  ch.  of  S.  Giorgio  in 
Velabro ;  from  this  point  the  channel 
is  entire  throughout  its  course  to  the 
river,  into  which  it  opens  at  a  short 
distance  below  the  Ponte  Rotto.  This 
portion  was  the  only  part  covered  in 
originally,  an  open  drain  extending  to 
it,  from  the  site  of  the  Lake  of  Curtins, 
the  Forum,  and  the  Velabrum.  •  At  a 
subsequent  period  this  open  canal  was 
also  arched  over,  as  we  may  see  under 
the  floor  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  where 
it  still  serves  for  its  original  purpose. 
Close  to  its  extremity,  in  the  Velabrum, 
issues  a  large  mass  of  beautifully  clear 
water,  called  the  Acqua  Jj'gentina,  still 
held  in  repute  by  the  lower  orders  as 
a  remedy  in  certain  maladies:  it  is 
considered  by  some  antiquaries  as  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Lake  of  Jutuma, 
and  as  the  spot  where  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux were  seen  watering  their  horses 
after  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus. 
Higher  up  is  another,  issuing  from 
beneath  an  arch  of  brickwork :  it  is 
used  as  a  washing-place  by  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  quarter.  Lower 
down  the  river,  and  between  it  and 
the  site  of  the  Pons  Sublicius,  are 
openings  of  two  other  cloaca,  but  less 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  masonry, 
and  still  farther,  but  on  the  opposite 
bank,  inserted  in  a  massive  wiU],  but 
covered  with  brushwood,  three  re- 
markable out-jutting  corbels,  in  the 
form  of  lions'  heads,  in  a  very  ancient 
style,  pierced  with  holes  or  channels, 
which  most  probably  served  to  attach 
the  chains  by  which  the  entrance  of 
the  river  was  closed.  These  curious 
remains,  possibly  of  the  kingly  period, 
were  recently  discovered  by  J.  H. 
Parker,  F.S.A.,  of  Oxford. 

Quay  called  the  PtUchrum  Littus, — 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  a 
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line  of  wall,  built  of  large  blocks  of 
travertine,  which  evidently  formed  a 
quay  or  embankment  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  There  is  also  a  fine  por- 
tion of  it  where  the  Marrana  empties 
itself  into  Jthe  Tiber.  Its  construction 
wonld  seem  to  refer  it  to  the  period  of 
the  kings,  and  it  may  possibly  be  iden- 
tified with  the  jmiXd  mth,  or  the  **  pul- 
ehrom  littus,"  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
in  his  description  of  the  house  of  Ro- 
mulus. A  road  led  from  this  quay  to 
the  Scalce  Caci,  at  the  foot  of  the  F^a- 
tine. 

Agger  cmd  Walls  of  Servias  TtUlius, — 

In  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini, 

on  the  1.  of  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  among 

the  ruins  of  the  gardens  of  Sallnst,  are 

vestiges  of  this  celebrated  rampart, 

which  may  be  traced  in  the  rear  of  the 

Baths  of  iMocletian,  through  the  Cen- 
tral RIy.  Stat,  to  behind  the  ch.  of  St. 

Antonio    on    the    Esquiline,  and  the 

arch  of  Gallienus,  which  stands  nearly 

on  the  site  of  the  Porta  Esquilina. 

The  roost  perfect  fragment  is  that  in 

the  Central  Rly.  stat.,*  at  the  foot 

of  the  Monte  de  Giustizia,  on  which 

stands  a  colossal  statue  of  Rome.    At 

this  angle  of  the  Servian  circnmval- 

lation  the  Agger  is   of  considerable 

width  f  the  portion  of  it  laid  bare 
consisting  of  several  tiers  of  massive 
blocks  of  Alban  peperino,  some  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  5  tons,  bound  together 
by    iron  clamps,  this    gigantic    wall 

forming  its  outer  fiicing  towards  the 
country :  mifortunately  a  part  of  this 
magnificent  specimen  of  Roman  con- 
struction was  destroyed  to  extend  the 
ilwy.  Stat  in  1863;  the  ditch  which 
protected  the  Agger  was  100  ft.  wide 
and  30  ft.  deep;  they  have  subse- 
quently had  Imperial  constructions 
placed  on  them,  or  rather  outside  the 
wall.  3  other  very  fine  portions  of 
the  walls  of  Servius  Tnllius  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Vigna  Madarani  or 
of  the  CoUegio  Romano  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Aventine,  not  far  from  the 
ch.  of  Sta.  Prtsca  (opposite  to  which 

•  Pormtalon  will  be  obligtagir  smitod  hy 
On  offldAls  at  tte  rly.  sUt.  to  ^t  thte  oniqae 
roedmen  of  Koman  maflonrY,  In  the  interval  of 
tte  arrlvaTand  departure  of  tbe  trains. 
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is  the  gate  leading  to  them),  composed 
of  large  quadrilateral  blocks  of  tufa 
quarried  near  the  spot;  these  blocks 
are  laid  alternately  long  and  cross 
ways,  as  in  Etruscan  constructions  ; 
another  fragment  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Aventine,  overlooking  the  Tiber, 
in  the  gardens  below  the  ch.  of  Sta. 
Sabina,  Sie  continuation  of  the  Servian 
wall  towards  the .  Porta  Trigemina, 
and  a  third  in  1865,  on  the  summit  of 
the  Quirinal,  upon  which  was  subse- 
quenUy  built  the  vast  substruction  in 
rubble  work  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sea, 
raised  by  Aurelian.* 

Campus  Sceleratus, — Near  the  point 
where  the  Strada  di  Porta  Pia  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Via  del  Maccao  stood 
tbe  Porta  Collina  of  the  walls  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius;  outside  which,  in  the 
space  between  it  and  the  Anrelian  wall, 
antiquaries  place  the  Campus  Scele- 

*  The  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  formed 
a  portion  of  the  walls  of  kingly  Rome,  raised 
by  that  soyereign  rA.u.c.  200),  about  5^  centuries 
before  Christ,  for  tne  purpose  of  defending  Rome 
on  tbe  Bide  of  its  rlvaUt  the  5ka>ine8.  extetided 
from  the  Vortu  Esquilina,  now  marked  by  the 
Arch  of  Gallienus  near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  to 
tbe  declivity  of  the  Quirinal  hill,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  valley  in  which 
subsequently  was  erected  the  Circus  of  Sallust. 
In  every  other  portion  of  the  Servian  clrcum- 
vallatlon  the  wall  was  carried  more  or  less  along 
the  declivities  of  the  six  hills  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Tiber;  but  in  the  space  between  the  Porta 
EsqulUna  and  P.  Collina,  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  a  different  mode  of  defence,  as  it  rsn 
along  the  tableland  or  neck  that  connected  the 
VlBoInal  and  Quirinal  hills.  Tbe  Agger,  pro- 
perly speaking,  was  a  huge  embankment,  faced 
on  Its  outer  nde  or  towards  the  country  by  a 
massive  wall  of  gigantic  blocks  of  Alban  pe- 
perino, the  portion  best  preserved  being  that 
alluded  to  above  as  existing  within  the  prvdncts 
of  the  Central  Rly.  sUt.  This  portion,  of  ouly 
4  tiers  of  blocks,  formed  the 'outer  facing,  inside 
of  which  extended  the  Agger  or  earth-work, 
composed  of  a  mass  of  voianic  tufa,  dug  out 
upon  the  spot  in  making  the  fosse,  the  width  of 
which  is  too  ft  at  the  foot  of  tbe  wall :  aoonrding 
to  Dlonysius,  tbe  length  of  the  Agger  was  7  stsdli . 
which  agrees  with  the  measurement  fhmi  the 
Arch  of  Gallienus  to  tbe  N.  extremiiy  of  the 
Agger  near  the  Porta  Sahirla,  875  paces  (pass! 
Geometrid). 

From  subsequent  excavations  the  upper  courses 
of  the  Servian  wall  are  seen  to  consist  of  smaller 
blocks  of  a  pumidan  tufs,  similar  to  that  of  the 
walls  of  fierviufl  TnlUos,  on  the  Aventine  and 
Qairinal ;  this  probably  belongs  to  the  addittons 
made  by  Tarauinius  Superbus ;  the  width  of  the 
wall  here  is  about  lO)  ft. 
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ratas,  the  spot  where  the  Vestal  virgins 
who  had  broken  their  vows  were  buried 
alive,  like  the  nuns  in  the  middle  ages. 

House  and  Gardens  of  Sallust, — The 
gardens  of  the  Yi^a  Barberini,  bor- 
dering on  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  enclose 
some  interesting  objects.  Besides  a 
fragment  of  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  we  find  here  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  Eijcina,  the  Circus 
Apollinaris,  and  vestiges  of  the  palace 
of  the  historian  Sallust,  subsequently 
a  favourite  retreat  of  Nero,  Nerva, 
Aurelian,  and  other  emperors.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Alaric,  and  little 
now  remains  but  traces  of  vast  sub- 
structions. Extensive  ruins,  belonging 
probably  to  the  carceres  of  the  Circus, 
exist  in  the  neighbouring  villa  Ri- 
i^^^gnano-Massimo  (see  p.  53). 

T  Portico  of  Octavia,  erected  by  Augustus 
^  on  the  site  of  that  raised  by  Quintns 
Metellus,  and  near  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  as  a  place  to  which  the  spec- 
tators might  retire  for  shelter  in  case 
of  rain.  Of  all  the  edifices  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  architectural  disposition  of 
none  is  better  established,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  plan  of  it  and  of 
the  temples  within  its  area  being 
preserved  on  the  general  one  of  the 
ancient  city  (the  rianta  Capitolina) 
preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 
It  formed  a  parallelogram,  surrounded 
by  a  double  arcade,  supported  by 
270  columns,  enclosing  an  open  space, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  erected 
by  the  Greek  architects  Batracus  and 
Saurus.  The  ruins  which  now  remain 
ore  situated  in  the  Pescheria,  the 
modem  fish-market,  one  of  the  filthiest 
quarters  in  Rome,  and  formed  the  en- 
trance to  the  portico.  This  vestibule 
had  2  fronts,  each  adorned  with  4  fluted 
columns  and  2  pilasters  of  white  marble 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  supporting  an 
entablature  and  pediment.  The  portico 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  rei^  of 
Titus,  and  was  restored  by  Septimins 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  Two  columns 
of  the  fragment  now  remaining  disap- 
peared in  this  fire,  and  the  restorations 
of  Sej)timiu8  Severus  may  easily  be  re- 
cogmsed  in  the  large  brick  aI^ch  con- 


structed to  supply  their  place,  as  a 
support  to  the  entablature.  The  2 
columns  and  pilasters  in  the  front,  the 
2  pillars  and  1  pilaster  in  the  inner 
row,  with  those  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  ch.  of  St.  Angelo,  towards  the 
portico,  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
magnificence  of  the  original  build- 
ing: the  style  of  the  existing  ruin 
is  grand  and  simj^le,  and  the  pro- 
portions and  details  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  Au^stan  i^e. 
On  the  architrave  is  an  inscription 
recording  the  restorations  by  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  The  portico 
is  celebrated  by  ancient  writers  for 
its  Greek  and  Latin  libraries,  which 
stood  behind  the  temples,  and  its  valu- 
able collections  of  statuary  and  paint- 
ing, among  which  were  the  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles,  a  Venus  by  Phidias,  an 
^sculapius  and  a  Diana  by  Praxiteles, 
&c.  Most  of  these  doubtless  perished 
in  the  fire ;  but  the  group  of  Mars  and 
Cupid,  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  portico.  Santo  BartoU 
tells  us  that  the  Venus  de'  Medici  was 
also  found  here,  in  opposition  to  those 
writers  who  state  that  it  was  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins  of  Hadrian^s 
villa  near  Tivoli.  In  a  house  of  the 
neighbouring  street  are  3  columns  and 
a  portion  of  the  Cella  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  which  stood,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  area  of  the  portico.  And  in  the 
dirty  alley  on  the  1.  of  the  ruins  in  the 
Pescheria,  are  2  Corinthian  columns 
built  into  a  wall,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  portico  itself. 

Vxwzrium  and  Spoliarium. — At  the  base 
of  the  Cselian  hill,  extending  from 
behind  the  Passionist  Convent  of  S. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  to  the  Coliseum,  are 
some  extensive  ruins,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  ancient  Viva- 
rium, the  place  in  which  the  wild  ani- 
mals were  Kept  before  they  were  turned 
into  the  arena.  Beneath  the  convent 
are  vaults  consisting  of  8  immense 
arches  built  of  blocks  of  travertine: 
there  are  2  stories,  the  lower  is  now 
underground.  The  older  antiquaries 
gave  them  the  name  of  Curia  Hostilia, 
but  their  position  and    arrangement 
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sufficiently  justify  their  modern  name ; 
more  recent  anthors,  however,  sappose 
that  these  arches  were  destined  to 
support  the  area  in  which  was  placed 
the  Temple  of  Claudius,  now  occupied 
by  the  garden  and  grounds  of  the 
convent.  Beneath  are  some  subter- 
ranean caverns,  excavated  in  the  tufa 
as  quarries  in  ancient  times,  which  still 
retain  marks  of  the  workmen's  tools, 

Prcstorian  Cftrnp,  built  by  Sejanus,  the 
minister  of  Tiberius,  outside  the  walls 
of  Servius  Tullius.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Villa  Maccao,  an  extensive 
vineyard  which  has  lately  been  pur- 
chased from  the  Jesuits  by  Duke 
Graziolit  situated  at  a  short  distance 
behind  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  The 
camp  was  dismantled  by  Constantine, 
and  3  sides  of  the  enclosure  were 
included  by  Aurelian  in  his  new  wall. 
To  this  circumstance  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  exact  form 
of  this  celebrated  camp,  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  the  principal  revolutions 
which  occurred  during  the  first  3  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  The  vine- 
yard no  doubt  conceals  much  of  the 
ancient  foundations ;  but  considerable 
remains  of  the  corridors  are  still  visi- 
ble, retaining  in  some  places  their 
stucco  and  even  their  paintings.  Se- 
veral inscriptions  have  been  found 
from  time  to  time,  confirming  the  his- 
tory of  the  locali^.  There  were  four 
gates  leading  into  the  principal  one 
towards  the  city,  that  on  the  N.  side 
is  the  best  preserved,  although  the 
space  between  the  angular  towers  on 
each  side  of  it  was  walled  up  by 
Aurelian.  The  circuit  of  the  3  sides, 
which  now  forms  a  quadrangular  pro- 
jection in  the  city  walls,  is  5400  feet. 
A  part  of  the  southern  side  has  been 
roughly  rebuilt  with  large  and  ir- 
regular stones,  probably  the  work 
of  Belisarius.  There  is  a  coin  of 
Claudius,  on  which  the  camp  is  re- 
presented. On  this  site  has  been 
recently  erected  a  huge  barrack  in 
the  form  of  a  Parisian  railway  station, 
to  lodge  the'  modem  Prsetorians  of 
Kome ;  in  an  adjoining  vineyard  have 
been  discovered  some  inscriptions  to 
Boldiers,    natives    of  Pannonia)    who 


belonged   to   the   Prsetorian  bonds  in 
the  time  of  the  Gordians. 

Reservoir  or  Nr/mphcBum,  called  the 
Trophies  of  Marivs,  a  picturesque  ruin 
at  the  head  of  the  Via  Maggiore,  so 
called  from  the  trophies  now  on  the 
balustrade  in  front  of  the  Capitol  which 
were  found  here.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  name  of  Marius 
has  been  erroneously  applied  both  to 
the  trophies  themselves  and  to  this 
ruin.  Winckelmann  regards  the  style 
of  the  sculpture  of  these  trophies  as 
indicating  the  age  of  Domitian;  and 
more  recent  writers  have  referred 
them  and  the  building  on  which  they 
stood  to  an  age  as  late  as  Alexander 
Severus.  Excavations  made  a  few  years 
back  by  the  French  Academy  fully 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  Piranesi,  that 
this  ruin  was  either  a  reservoir  for 
the  waters  of  one  of  the  aqueducts, 
or  a  fountain.  He  found  by  measure- 
ment that  the  building  must  have 
served  as  the  reservoir  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  which  was  conveyed  from  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo  by  an  aqueduct,  of 
which  6  arches  are  still  standing.  Fa- 
bretti  considered  that  it  must  have 
served  likewise  as  one  of  the  reser- 
voirs of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  whose 
waters  were  brought  to  it  from  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  Nibby  refers  the 
building  to  the  times  of  Septimius 
Severus,  who  restored  the  aqueducts, 
but  agrees  with  the  other  authorities 
in  considering  it  a  reservoir.  From 
the  works  of  art  which  have  been 
found  in  the  vicinity,  the  monument 
appears  to  have  been  richly  decorated. 

Fountain  of  Egeria,  placed  by  thej 
more  ancient  Roman  antiquaries,  in 
opposition  to  all  classical  authority,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Almo,  now  called  the 
Valle  Caffarella,  about  2  miles  from 
the  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  height  on  which 
rises  the  so-called  Temple  of  Bac- 
chus, midway  between  the  modem 
high  road  to  Naples  and  the  Via 
Appia.  It  is  a  mere  vaulted  chamber 
with  niches,  hollowed  out  of  a  steep 
bank,  and  built  chiefly  of  reticulated 
brickwork,  which  appears  ftora  its  con- 
stmction  not  to  be  older  than  the  reign 
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of  Vegpasian.  It  has  3  niches  on 
each  of  the  sides,  and  a  larger  one  at 
the  extremity,  with  a  recumbent  male 
statue  much  mutilated.  The  inte- 
rest of  the  spot  was  derived  from  the 
tradition  that  it  represents  the  sacred 
fountain  where  Numa  held  his  nightly 
consultations  with  the  nymph,  and 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Muses  in 
order  that  they  might  there  hold 
counsel  with  Egeria.  The  authority 
for  this  tradition  is  the  foUowiqg 
passage  from  Livy  (lib.  i.  21)  : — 

•<  Liious  erat  qnem  medium  ex  opaoo  specn 
fons  perenni  rigabat  aquft :  quo  quia  se  persaepe 
Kama  sine  arbitris,  vclut  ad  congreasam  deee, 
inferebat,  GamoBDis  eum  lucam  lucravit :  quod 
earum  ibi  oonsllla  cum  coxijuge  aua  Egieria 
essent." 

The  older  antiquaries  implicitly  be- 
lieved the  tradition,  and  a  few  years 
since  the  Romans  still  repaired  to  the 

frotto  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  to 
rink  the  water,  which  they  considered 
to  possess  medicinal  virtues,  being  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid  gas,  like 
many  issuing  from  the  volcanic  strata. 
For  nearly  3  centuries  the  name  pre- 
vailed almost  without  contradiction ; 
but  since  the  recent  excavations  it  has 
been  generally  admitted  that,  even  if 
the  valley  of  the  Almo  had  been  the 
Egerian  valley  described  by  Juvenal, 
the  grotto  is  merely  one  of  several 
similar  cells  that  formerly  existed  in 
it,  and  that  it  had  been  converted 
either  into  a  nymphseum  or  a  bath. 
The  discovery  of  small  reservoirs 
around  the  spot,  the  remains  of  con- 
duits still  traceable  in  walls  of  the 
chamber,  of  passages  for  collecting  the 
water  from  the  springs  in  the  hill 
behind,  and  the  copious  supply  which 
continually  flows  through  the  build- 
ing, give  great  weight  to  this  opinion. 
Perluips  me  best  explanation  of  the 
poetical  legend  is  that  expressed  so 
beautifully  by  Lord  Byron : — 

**  Egeria  I  aweet  croation  of  some  beart 
Wbtch  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast :  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert,— a  young  Aurora  of  the  air. 
The  nympholepay  of  some  fond  despair ; 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth. 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there, 
Too  much  adoring ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth. 

Thou  wert  a  beantlj^il  thought,  and  softly  bodied 
forth. 


**  The  mostes  of  thy  fountain  still  an  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops ;  the  fiace 
Of  thy  caye-guarded  spring  with  years  un- 

wdnlcled, 
Beflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place, 
Whose  green,  wild  mangin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
Prlson'd  in  marble,  bubbling  from  th%  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 

The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round  fern,  flowers,  and 
lyy  creep, 

"  Fantastically  tangled :  the  green  hills    {jgctjss 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the 
The  quick-eved  lixard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  stmimer-Dlrds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass ; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class. 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  djtn 
Dimce  in  the  soft  breece  in  a  faiiy  mass ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 

Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  coloured  by 
its  skies." 

From  the  fragments  of  various  kinds 
which  have  been  found  among  the 
ruins,  it  appears  that  the  grotto  was 
paved  with  green  porphyry,  and  the 
walls  covered  with  slabs  of  marble. 
The  ruin  is  now  clothed  with  ever- 
greens, the  Adiantum  capillua  waves 
over  the  fountain,  and  long  tufts  of 
creeping  plants  hang  over  its  roof.  The 
quiet  seclusion  of  Uie  spot  is  well  cal- 
oolatcd  to  make  tiie  traveller  desire 
to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 
The  real  position  of  the  Egerian 
valley  was  immediately  outside  the 
ancient  Porta  Capena,  and  within  the 
present  city  walls,  on  the  1.  of  the 
modem  municipal  nursenr  -  grounds, 
and  the  ch.  of  S.  Sisto,  which  stands 
nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  grove  of 
the  CamsensB,  alluded  tc»  by  Livy,  and 
by  Juvenal  in  the  well-known  verses 
of  the  drd  Satire  (see  p.  356). 


§  19.   0BELI8Kfi. 

There  are  no  monuments  of  Rome 
of  such  undoubted  antiquity  as  the 
stupendous  obelisks  which  the  em- 
perors brought  from  Egypt  as  memo- 
rials of  their  triumphs,  and  which  the 
popes  have  so  judiciously  applied  to 
the  decoration  of  the  modem  city. 
Sixtus  V.  has  the  honour  of  having  first 
employed  them  for  the  latter  purpose. 
The  obelisk  of  the  Vatican  was  the 
first  raised,  and  Fontana  was  con- 
sidered by  the  engineers  of  the  16th 
century  to  faflve  accomplished  a  task 
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not  far  short  of  a  miracle  when  he 
fvnccessfully  placed  it  on  its  pedestal. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  obelisks 
in  the  order  of  their  erection  on  their 
ent  sites, 


ijMre«ci 


Obelisk  of^  the  Vatican,  erected  hj 
^xtus  y.  in  1586.  This  obelislc  is 
one  solid  mass  of  red  ^nite  without 
hieroglyphics.  It  originally  stood  in 
I  the  circus  of  Nero,  and  is  therefore 
now  not  far  from  its  original  situation. 
It  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Caligula.  The  account 
of  its  voyage  is  giyen  by  Pliny,  who 
says  that  the  ship  which  carried  it  was 
nearly  as  long  as  the  left  side  of  the 
port  of  Ostia.  Suetonius  confirms  the 
immense  magnitude  of  this  ship,  by 
telling  us  that  it  was  sunk  by  Claudius 
to  form  the  ioundation  of  the  break- 
water he  constructed  at  the  mouth  of 
his  new  harbour,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  and  the  modern  Porto.  The 
obelisk  previous  to  its  removal  stood 
nearly  on  the  site  now  covered  by  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  the  only 
one  in  Rome  which  was  found  in  the 
place  it  was  originally  intended  for, 
which  may  account  for  its  being  still 
entire.  As  stated  above,  it  was  placed 
on  the  present  pedestal  in  1586  by 
the  celebrated  architect  Domenico 
Fontana,  who  has  left  a  highly  in- 
teresting account  of  the  operation. 
No  less  than  500  plans  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  pope  by  different  engin- 
eers and  architects,  but  the  result  fully 
justified  his  choice.  600  men,  140 
horses,  and  46  cranes  were  employed  in 
the  removal.  Fontana  calculated  the 
weight  of  the  mass  at  963,537  Roman 
pounds ;  the  expense  of  the  operation 
was  37,975  scudi;  the  value  of  the 
machinery  and  materials,  amounting 
to  half  this  sum,  was  presented  to 
Fontana  by  the  pope  as  a  reward  for 
his  successful  services.  The  operation 
is  described  at  length  by  the  writers 
of  the  time,  and  a  fresco  representa- 
tion of  it  is  painted  on  one  of  the 
walls  in  theVatican  library  (see  i>.  243). 
Many  curious  facts  connected  with  the 
process  are  mentioned : — ^the  ceremony 
was  preceded  by  the  celebration  of 
high  mass  in  St.  Peter's ;  the  pope  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  benediction  on  Fon- 


1  tana  and  the  workmen ;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  no  one  should  speak 
during  the  operation,  on  pain  of  death. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  pro- 
cess would  have  failed  from  the  ten- 
sion of  the  ropes,  if  a  man  named 
Bresca  had  not  infringed  the  order 
by  calling  upon  the  workmen  to  wet 
the  ropes.  The  common  story  of  tra- 
vellers attributes  this  suggestion  to 
an  English  sailor,  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  the.  statement. 
The  Bresca  family,  indeed,  still  possess 
the  privilege  of  supplying  St.  Peter's 
with  palm-heaves  (which  are  brought 
from  the  vicinity  of  Bordighera,  in  Li- 
guria,  whence  the  Brescas  originally 
came)  on  P&lm  Sunday,  which  Sixtns  V. 
granted  them  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  service  of  their  ancestor  on  this 
occasion.  The  height  of  the  shaft, 
exclusive  of  all  the  ornaments,  is 
82  ft.  6  in. ;  the  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
bronze  cross  is  132  ft.  2  in. ;  its  weight 
360  tons;  the  breadth  of  the  base  is 
8  ft.  10  in  The  cross  at  the  top  was 
renewed  in  1740,  when  some  relics  of 
our  Saviour  were  deposited  in  a  per- 
foration made  to  receive  them.  The 
following  is  the  dedication  by  Caligula 
to  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  which  is  still 
visible  on  2  sides  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  shaft : — divo.  caes.  divi  .  ivlii  . 

F.  AVOV8T0  — .  TI.  CAE8ARI  DIVI  . 
AVO.  F.  —  AVOV8TO  8ACRVM.  J 

ObeliBh  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  erected  T""" 
also  in  1587  by  Fontana,  and  during  • 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of 
red  granite,  broken  into  three  or  four 
pieces,  and  is  without  hieroglyphics. 
It  was  one  of  a  pair  which  origmally 
flanked  the  entrance  to  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  £%ypt  by 
Claudius,  a.d.  57.  The  present  one 
was  disinterred  by  Sixtus  V.;  the 
other  was  placed  on  the  Monte  Ca- 
vallo  by  Pius  VI.  The  height  of  this 
obelisk,  without  the  ornaments  and 
base,  is  48  ft.  6  in.  j 

Obelisk  of  the  Lateran,  the  largest  obe-  T~ 
lisk  now  known,  erected  also  by  Fon-  ( 
tana,  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  in 
15S8.    It  is  of  red  granite  and  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.     It  was  brought 
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from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  was  removed 
to  Rome  by  his  son  Constantius,  who 
placed  it  on  the  spina  of  the  Circus 
Maximus.  It  was  conveyed  from 
Alexandria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
in  a  vessel  of  300  oars,  and  was  landed 
3  m.  below  Rome,  a.d.  357.  Accord- 
ing to  Champollion's  interpretation  of 
the  hieroglyphics  upon  it,  it  conune- 
morates  Thothmes  IV.  of  the  18th 
dynast^r,  the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks. 
When  it  was  discovered  it  was  lying 
in  the  Grcus  Maximus,  broken  into  3 
pieces.  In  order  to  adapt  these  frag- 
ments, it  was  necessary  to  cut  off  a 
portion  of  the  lower  part;  notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  still  the  loftiest 
obelisk  in  Rome.  The  height  of  the 
*  shaft,  without  the  ornaments  and  base, 
18  105  ft.  7  in.;  the  whole  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  cross  is  141  ft.  The 
sides  are  of  unequal  breadth  at  the 
base  :  two  measure  9  ft.  8^  in.,  the 
other  two  only  9  ft. ;  one  of  these  sides 
is  slightly  convex.  The  weight  of  the 
y  shaft  has  been  estimated  at  455  tons. 
V^  ilObelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popoh, 
erected  bv  Fontana  in  1589,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of 
red  granite,  broken  into  3  pieces,  and 
is  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  obelisks 
which  have  been  preserved.  It  stood 
before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis,  where,  according  to  Cham- 
poUion,  it  was  erected  by  one  of  the  two 
brothers  Maudouci  and  Susirei,  who 
reigned  before  Rhamses  II. :  whilst 
Lepsius  attributes  it  to  MeneptEa, 
only  1500  years  before  our  era,  and 
Ungarelli  to  Rhamses  III.  (Sesostris). 
It  was  removed  to  Rome  by  Augustus 
after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  placed 
in  the  Circus  Maximus  (b.c.  23).  It 
had  fallen  from  its  pedestal  in  the  time 
of  Valentinian,  and  remained  buried 
until  1587,  when  Sixtus  V.  removed  it 
to  its  present  site.  The  height  of  the 
shaft,  without  base  or  ornaments, 
is  78|  feet;  the  entire  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
about  112  feet.  On  the  sides  facing 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  and  the  Corso 
is  the  following  inscription,  show- 
ing that  Augustus  renewed  the   de- 


dication  to   the   Sun  :  —  imp.   caks. 

DIVI  .  F.  —  AV0VSTV8  —  PONTIFEX  . 
MAXIHV8  —  IMP.  XII.  COS  .  XI.  TBIB  • 
POT  .  XIV.  —  AEGVFTO   .  IN.   POTE8TA- 

TKM  .  —  POPVLI .  BOMANI .  REDACTA. - 

SOLI  .  DONVM  .  DEDIT.  '-*-*- 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  N(wona,  erected 
in  1651  by  Bernini,  in  the  centre  of  his 
great  fountain,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  X.  It  was  formerly  called 
the  Pamphilian  Obelisk,  in  honour  of 
the  pope's  family  name.  It  is  of  red  gra- 
nite, covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
is  broken  into  5  pieces.  It  was  found 
in  the  Circus  of  Romulus,  near  the 
Via  Appia,  and  f^om  the  style  of  the 
hieroglyphics  is  now  supposed  to  be  a 
Roman  work  of  the  time  of  Domitian. 
It  formed  the  subject  of  a  long  and 
elaborate  dissertation  by  Father  Kir- 
cher,  who  endeavoured  to  show  that  it 
was  one  of  the  obelisks  of  Heliopolis, 
but  this  conjecture  has  been  exploded 
by  modem  researches.  In  its  present 
position  it  stands  on  an  artificial  rock- 
work  about  40  ft.  high.  The  height  of 
the  shaft  itself  is  51  ft. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  della  Minerva,  J^ 
erected  in  1667  by  Bernini,  in  the  ' 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  It  is  a 
small  obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  with 
hieroglyphics  indicating  that  it  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Hophres,  a  king  of 
the  26th  dynasty;  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  a  pair  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  Isis  and 
Serapis  in  the  Campus  Martins,  whose 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  gardens 
of  the  Domenican  convent  of  the  Mi- 
nerva. Both  these  obelisks  were  found 
here  in  1665 ;  one  was  erected  in  front 
of  the  Pantheon ;  the  other,  the  one 
now  before  us,  was  placed  by  Bernini 
in  the  worst  taste  on  the  back  of  a 
marble  elephant,  the  work  of  Ercole 
Ferrata.  Its  height  without  the  base 
is  about  17  ft  ^ 

Obelisk  of  the  Pantheon,  erected  in  1 7 1 1 
by  Clement  XI.  It  is  a  small  obelisk 
of  Egyptian  granite,  with  hieroglyphics 
of  the  time  of  Psammeticus  II.,  the 
fellow  of  the  preceding  one.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  fountain  of  the 
Piazza,  to  which  it  was  removed  by 
Clement  XI.  Its  height  without  the 
base  is  about  17  feet. 
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Obelisk  of  the  Monte  CawUlo,  erected 
in  1 786  by  Antinori,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Pius  VI.  It  is  of  red  granite,  with- 
out hieroglyphics,  and  is  broken  into 
2  or  3  pieces.  It  formerly  stood  in 
front  of  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
being  the  fellow  of  that  in  front  of  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  was  consequently 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Claudius,  a.d. 
57.  The  height  of  the  shaft,  without 
the  base,  is  45  feet.  At  the  sides  of 
this  obelisk  stand  the  Colossal  Equestrian 
Group  which  have  been  called  Castor 
and  Pollux  by  recent  antiquaries. 
They  are  undoubtedly  of  Grecian 
workmanship,  and,  if  we  could  belieye 
the  Latin  inscription  on  the  pedestals, 
they  are  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.  But  as  they  were  found  in 
the  Baths  of  Constantine,  there  is  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  in- 
scriptions; the  statues  are  evidently 
centuries  older  than  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine, and  no  inscriptions  of  his  time 
can  be  worth  much  as  authority. 
Canova  entertained  no  doubt  of  their 
Greek  origin,  and  admired  their  fine 
anatomy  and  action. 

Obelisk  of  the  Trinita  del  Montis 
erected  also  by  Antinori  in  1789,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  an  obelisk 
of  red  granite,  with  hieroglyphics.  It 
formerly  stood  in  the  Circus  of  Sallnst. 
The  height  of  the  shaft,  without  the 
base  and  ornaments,  is  about  48  feet. 

Obelisk  of  Monte  Citfmo^  also  erected 
u  1792  by  Antinori,  an  obelisk  of  red 
granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  broken  into  5  pieces.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
monuments:  it  has  been  illustrated 
with  g^eat  learning,  and  has  been 
admired  fbr  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  the  hieroglyphics  which  remain. 
According  to  lipsius'  interpretation 
of  these  hieroglyphics,  it  was  erected 
in  honour  of  Psammeticus  I.,  of  the 
26th  dynasty,  6^  centuries  before 
Christ.  It  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
Augustus,  from  Heliopolis,  and  placed 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  where,  as  we 
leSim  from  the  well-known  description 
of  Pliny,  it  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  celebrated  gnomon  or  sun-dial. 
It  was  first  discovered,  underground  in 
the  Plana  dell'  Impresa,  in  the  time  of 


Julius  II.,  but  was  not  removed  until 
that  of  Pius  VI. ;  the  pedestal,  with 
the  inscription,  is  situated  beneath  one 
of  the  chapels  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  The 
fragments  of  the  Aurelian  column, 
which  was  found  near  where  this 
obelisk  now  stands,  were  employed 
to  repair  it,  and  to  form  the  pedestal. 
The  height  of  the  shaft  without  the 
base  and  ornaments  is  72  feet;  the 
height  of  the  whole,  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  bronze  globe,  is 
134}  feet.  I 

Obelisk  of  Monte  Pincio,  sometimes  -n^ 
called  della  Passeggiata,  from  being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  handsome 
public  promenade  on  the  Pincian, 
in  1822,  by  Pius  VII.:  a  small  granite 
obelisk,  with  hieroglyphics,  found 
near  the  ch.  of  Santa  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme,  on  the  site  of  the  Circus 
Varianus.  According  to  ChampoUion's 
interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  it 
was  erected  in  honour  of  Antinous, 
in  the  name  of  Hadrian  and  Sabina. 
The  height  of  the  shaft  without  the 
base  is  30  feet. 

There  is  a  small  obelisk  in  thegrounds 
of  the  Villa  Mattel,  on  the  Cslian, 
found  near  the  Capitol.  It  is  partly 
ancient,  and  was  found,  with  that 
in  the  Piazza  della  Minerva,  on  the 
site  of  the  temple';  of  Isis.  It  bears  an 
hieroglyphical  inscription  of  the  time 
of  Psammeticus  II. 

§  20.  Buildings  of  the  Middle 

Ages.  / 

Ifouse  of  Cola  di  Bienzo,  called  by  the  V^ 
people  that  of  Pilate,  and  formerly  / 
described  as  the  Torre  di  Manzone,  a 
remarkable  brick  building  of  2  stories, 
at  the  end  of  the  Vicolo  della  Fonta- 
nella,  near  the  Temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis,  and  the  E.  side  of  the  Ponte 
Rotto.  This  strange  and  incongruous 
structure  is  covered  with  fragments 
of  columns  and  ancient  ornaments  of 
various  periods,  capriciously  thrown  . 
tof^ether,  without  any  regard  to  the 
pnnciples  of  taste  or  architectural  uni- 
formity. On  the  side  fronting  the  V. 
della  Fontanella  is  an  arch,  supposed 
to  have  been  once  a  doorway,  over 
which  is  a  long  inscription,  which  has 
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given    rise  to    more  than  the   nsnal 
amount  of  antiquarian  controTersy.    It 
is  in  the  worst  style  of  the  old  rhyming 
verse,  of  which  the  last  5  lines  may  be 
quot^  as  an  example  : — 
*'  Primux  de  primU  magnus  Nicolans  ab  Imis, 
Erexit  patrum  decus  ob  renovare  roorum, 
Stat  Patrls   Grescena    matriaque   Theodora 

uomen, 
Hoc  culmen  clarum  caix)  de  pignore  geaslt^ 
Davidi  tribuit  qui  Pater  exhibolt." 

At  the  upper  fs^rt  of  this  inscription  are 
numerous  initial  letters,  which  would 
be  an  inexplicable  enigma  to  any  but  a 
Roman  antiquary ;  the  Padre  Gabrini, 
however,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that 
they  represent  the  titles  of  Cola  di 
Rienzo,  the  last  of  the  Roman  tribunes  : 
the  following  explanation  of  a  part  of 
them  mav  be  received  as  a  specimen  of 
the  whole: — n. t. 8. c. l. p. T. F. o. a. s. 
NIC.  D.  D.  T.  D.  D.  F.  8.  Nicolous,  Tri- 
hunus,  Severus,  Ciemens,  Laurenti  (Libe- 
rator 9\  P,  {Patrice  1),  Teuthonici,  Filius, 
Gabrinius,  Homes,  Servator,  Nicolous, 
dedity  cfomum,  totam,  Davidi,  Dilecto, 
Filio,  8U0.  This  conjecture  assumes 
that  the  long  Latin  inscription  refers 
also  to  Cola  and  to  the  bequest  of  the 
house  to  his  son  David.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  ingenuity  or 
imagination  of  the  antiquary,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  pompous  phraseology 
corresponds  with  the  tides  assumed  by 
Cola  di  Rienzo  in  his  official  acts.  In 
that  extraordinary  document,  dated 
from  the  Piazza  of  the  Lateran, 
Aug.  1, 1347,  citing  the  emperors  and 
electors  to  appear  before  him,  which 
will  be  found  quoted  by  Zeferino  Re, 
in  his  curious  work  *  La  Vita  di  Cola 
di  Rienzo,'  published  at  ForU  in  1828, 
the  Tribune  styles  himself,  "  Nicola 
severo  e  clemente,  liberatore  di  Roma, 
zelatore  delV  Italia,  amatore  del  mondo 
intero,  Tribuno  augtisto"  On  the  archi- 
trave of  one  of  the  windows  is  the 
following  inscription,  ascribed  by  the 
antiquanes  to   Petrarch  :—ad8V  .  ro- 

HANI8  .  ORANDI8  .  HONOR  .  POPTUB.     It 

can  hardly  be  exjpected  that  the  true 
meaning  of  these  inscriptions  can  ever 
be  mucn  more  than  mere  matter  of 
conjecture;  and  it  would  be  an  un- 
profitable task  to  pursue  the  subject 
ftirther.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that    recent    writers     cqnsider    the 


architecture  to  belong  to  the  11th 
century,  and  gather  from  the  inscrip- 
tions that  Nicholas,  son  of  Crescen- 
tius  and  Theodora,  fortified  the  house 
and  gave  it  to  David  his  son;  that 
this  Crescentius  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  patrician  who  roused  the 
people  against  the  Emperor  Otho  III. ; 
and  that  the  building^  may  have  been 
inhabited  by  Cola  di  Rienzo  3  cen- 
turies later  (1347).  Others  sup- 
pose that  it  was  destroyed  1313  by 
Arlotto  degli  Stefimeschi,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  Roman  tribune  in  its  present 
form.  The  popular  tradition  is  in 
favour  of  this  opinion,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  interest  of  the  buildine 
is  entirely  derived  firom  its  presumed 
connection  with  the  "Spirto  gentil" 
of  Petrarch,  to  whom  the  author  of 
Childe  Harold  has  given  additional 
immortality : — 

**  Then  tarn  we  to  her  latest  trflxme's  name. 
From  her  ten  thoaaand  tyrants  torn  to  thee. 
Redeemer  of  dark  centnries  of  shame — 
The  Mend  of  Petrarch— hope  of  Italy— 
Rienzi  I  last  of  Romans  I    While  the  tree 
Of  Freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puu  forth  a  leaf. 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be— 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief — 
Her  new-bom  Numa  thou— with  reign,  alas! 
too  brief," 

The  style  of  the  edifice  and  its  de- 
corations marks  a  period  when  art 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  and  the  strangle 
collection  of  ornaments  and  fragments 
of  antiquity  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
illustration  of  the  taste  and  character 
of  the  times  of,  or  contemporaneous 
with,  "the  last  of  the  Roman  Tri- 
bunes." -h- 

Tor  d^  Conti,  a  huge  brick  tower  at  ( 
the  foot  of  the  Quirinal,  in  the  street 
of  the  same  name  and  near  the  Piazza 
delle  Carette,  erected  by  Nicholas  I. 
in  858,  and  rebuilt  in  1216  by  Inno- 
cent III.,  both  popes  being  of  tho 
Conti  family,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name.  It  formed,  like  the  other 
towers  of  the  same  kind,  a  place  of 
safety  and  defence  during  the  troubled 
times  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  in- 
jured by  the  earthquaJce  of  1348,  and 
was  partly  pulled  down  by  Urban  VIII. 
The  view  from  the  summit  will  well 
repay  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent.  This 
tower,  or  what  now  remains  of  it,  is 
supposed  to  stand  upon,  or  very  near  th^ 
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site  of  the  temple  of  Tellus  or  of  the 
Earth,  which  was  situated  near  the 
hoase  of  Spurios  Cassius,  the  Consul, 
who  in  B.  c.  485  was  hurled  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  and  in  later  times  of 
Pompey. 

Torr€  delle  Milizie,  on  the  Quirinal, 
at  the  head  of  the  Via  Magnanapoli, 
and  within  the  grounds  of  the  con- 
vent of  Sta.  Caterina  da  Siena.  This 
large  brick  tower  has  been  called  by 
the  ciceroni  the  Tower  of  Nero,  and 
pointed  out  to  unsuspecting  trayellers 
as  the  place  from  which  Nero  beheld 
the  fire  of  Rome.  We  know  from 
Tacitus  that  the  emperor  witnessed 
Ihe  destruction  of  the  city  from  the 
Ksquiline,  and  the  masonry  of  this 
building  shows  that  it  is  of  mediseyal 
period.  Its  construcdon  is  generally 
attributed  to  Pandulfo  della  Suburra 
senator  of  Rome,  in  1210,  although 
some  writers  supjpose  that  it  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.,  nearly  a 
century  later  (1303),  and  to  stand  on 
a  site  occupied  by  the  barracks  in 
which  the  troops  oi  Trajan  were  quar- 
tered. 

There  are  two  well-preserved  spe- 
cimens of  mediaeval  towers,  although 
smaller,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  on 
the  W.  declivity  of  the  Quirinal ;  one, 
the 2ori-tf  del  Grilio,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Via  del  Grillo,  behind  the  Forum  of 
Augustus ;  and  the  second  in  the  Via 
delle  3  Cannellc,  which  appears  to  have 
belon^ped  to  the  Colonnas  from  their 
armorial  column  upon  it ;  built  into  one 
side  of  it  are  some  good  and  ancient 
architectural  sculptures,  placed  here 
by  a  certain  GucUdus  Arimati,  as  stated 
on  an  inscription  beneath.  Both  these 
towers  are  square,  of  fine  brick- 
work, and  surmounted  by  a  gallery 
or  projecting  parapet,  the  supports  of 
which,  in  white  marble,  still  remain. 
There  are  2  similar  towers,  but  less  well 
preserved,  behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Martino 
(p.  180),  in  the  valley  between  the 
Esqniline  and  Viminal  hills,  and  several 
mutilated  ones  in  the  Trastevere ;  that 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Ponte  Sisto 
bears  the  name  of  the  Pierleone  family. 


§  21.  Fountains. 

La  Fvntana  Paolma,  on  the  Janicu-  ' 
lum,  the  most  abundant,  and  perhaps 
the  most  imposing,  of  all  the  Roman 
fountains.  It  was  erected  by  Paul  V. 
in  1612,  f^om  the  designs  of  Fontana : 
both  their  names  are  commemo- 
rated in  that  of  the  fountain.  The 
elevation  of  the  fountain  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  fa9ade  of  a  church ;  it  has 
6  Ionic  colunms  of  red  granite,  taken 
Arom  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which 
stood  in  the  Forum  Transitorium  {see 
p.  39).  Between  the  columns  are  5 
niches,  3  large  and  2  smaller.  In  the 
larger  ones  3  cascades  fall  into  an 
immense  basin,  and  in  the  smaller 
niches  are  2  dragons,  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  pope,  each  of  which 
pours  out  a  stream  of  water  into  the 
same  basin.  The  water  is  collected 
from  springs  about  the  lake  of  Brac- 
ciano,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by  the 
aqueduct  called  the  Acqua  Paola, 
which,  after  forming  this  noble  foun- 
tain, serves  to  turn  the  chief  part  of 
the  city  flour-mills,  situated  in  the 
streets  between  the  Janicule  and  the 
Tiber.  The  style  of  the  fountain  is  not 
in  the  best  taste,  but  the  effect  of  the 
water  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  The 
view  from  this  fountain  over  the  whole 
of  Rome  and  the  Campagna  is  very  fine.    , 

Fontana  del  2)^tone,  the  ^  fountain  in 
the  Piafza  Barberini,  which  now  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  Circus  of  Flora. 
It  IS  composed  of  4  dolphins  supporting 
a  large  open  shell,  upon  which  sits 
a  Triton,  who  blows  up  ^  the  water 
through  it  to  a  great  height  It  is 
firom  the  design  of  Bernini. 

Fontana  delle  Tartamghe,  in  the 
Piazza  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
Palazzo  Mattei,  so  called  from  the  4 
tortoises  which  ornament  it.  It  has 
4  bronze  youthful  figures  in  very  grace- 
ful attitudes ;  one  supports  a  vase,  from 
which  the  water  flows  into  the  basin. 
The  design,  by  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
has  been  incorrectly  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael by  Passavant;  the  figures  arc 
by  Taddeo  Landini.  ^ 

Fontana  di  Trevi,  the  largest  and  most 

I  celebrated  of  the  modem  fountains  iur 
Rome,  was  erected  b}r  Clement  XII. 
in  1735,  fh>m  the  designs  of  Niocol6 
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Salvi.  The  water  is  made  to  fell  over 
artificial  rocks ;  above  which,  in  a  large 
niche  in  the  centre  of  the  fefade,  is  a 
colossal  figure  of  Neptune  standing  in 
his  car  drawn  by  horses  and  attended 
by  Tritons.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  very  questionable  taste 
of  this  design  would  escape  the  cri- 
ticism of  Forsyth :  he  calls  it  "  another 
pompous  connision  of  fable  and  feet, 
gods  and  ediles,  aqueducts  and  sea- 
monsters  ;  but  the  rock-work  is  grand, 
proportioned  to  the  stream  of  water,  and 
a  fit  basement  for  such  architecture  as 
a  castel  d'ac^ua  required,  not  for  the 
frittered  Corinthian  which  we  find 
there."  The  Tritons,  horses,  &c., 
and  other  figures  of  the  fountain,  are 
by  Pietro  Bracci.  The  facade  of  the 
Palazzo  Conti,  against  which  it  stands, 
has  4  columns  and  6  pilasters  of  tra- 
vertine, of  the  Corinthian  order; 
between  the  columns  are  statues  of 
Salubrity  and  Abundance,  sculptured 
by  Filippo  Valle;  above  them  are  2 
bas-reliefs,— one  by  Andrea  Bergondi, 
representing  Marcus  Agrippa,  who 
brought  the  A<^ua  Virgo  into  Rome; 
the  other  by  Giovanni  Grossi,  repre- 
senting the  jroung  virgin  who  pointed 
out  the  springs  to  the  soldiers  of 
Agrippa,  as  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  that  aqueduct  (see  p.  80).  Between 
the  pilasters  are  2  rows  of  windows. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  attic, 
bearing  an  inscription  in  honour  of 
Clement  XII.  Close  to  the  fountain 
in  the  Via  della  Stamperia  Camerale 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Sala  Dantesca, 
a  large  elegant  hall  decorated  with 
academic  subjects  from  the  DivinaCom- 
media  (admittance  2  pauls),  where 
public  concerts,  balls,  and  entertain- 
ments are  frequently  given— an  agree- 
able lounge  durinff  the  winter  months. 
y'  Fotmtaina  of  tM  Piazza  Navona, — 
'^  This  piazza  contains  3  fountains. 
Those  at  the  extremities  were  erected 
by  Gregory  XIII.  The  IViton  holding 
a  dolphin  by  the  tail  is  by  Bernini; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
figures  to  call  for  particular  notice. 
The  central  fountain,  which  supports 
the  obelisk  brought  from  the  Circus 
of  Romulus,  was  raised  by  Bernini 
in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X.    It 


forms  a  circular  basin,  73  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  a  mass  of  rock  in  the 
centre,  to  which  are  chained  4  river- 
gods,  representing  the  Danube,  the 
Ganges,  the  Nile,  and  the  Rio  della 
Plata.  In  grottoes  pierced  in  the  rock 
are  placed  a  sea-horse  on  one  side,  and 
a  lion  on  the  other.  The  figures  and 
the  design  of  the  whole  fountain  are 
almost  below  criticism ;  Forsyth  calls 
it  "  a  feble  of  JEsop  done  into  stone." 
The  Piazza  Navona  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Circus  Agonalis,  or  Circus  Alexandri. 
During  the  summer  months  it  is  in- 
undated twice  a  week  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  the  piazza  recalls  an  ancient 
Naumachia.  k 

Foniana  delta  Barcaccia,  in  the  Piazza  ^ 
di  Spagna,  in  the  form  of  a  boat, 
fl*om  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  was 
designed  by  Bernini.  It  has  little 
beauty  to  recommend  it.  The  Piazza 
di  SjAgna  is  more  celebrated  for  the 
magnificent  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  Trinitli  de  Monti,  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Innocent  XIII.,  at  the  expense 
of  a  French  nobleman,  Geuffier,  and 
finished  in  1725,  from  funds  bequeathed 
by  him  for  that  purpose.  v^ 

Fontana  delF  Acqiux  Felice,  tnoTB"^ 
generally  called  the  Fontana  tfo*  Ter- 
mini, near  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
Under  the  former  name  it  has  been 
celebrated  by  Tasso  in  some  of  his 
finest  Bime.  This  fountain  was  de- 
signed by  Domenico  Fontana.  It  has 
3  niches.  In  the  central  one  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Moses  striking  the 
rock,  by  Prospero  da  Brescia,  who  is 
said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  ridi- 
cule excited  by  his  performance.  In 
the  side  niches  are  figures  of  Aaron, 
b}r  Giobattista  della  Porta,  and  of 
Gideon,  by  Flaminio  Vacca.  The 
fountain  was  formerly  adorned  by  2 
ancient  Egyptian  lions,  which  have 
been  replaced  by  modem  ones  in  gi-ey 
marble ;  the  originals,  of  black  granite, 
have  been  removed  to  the  Egyptian 
Museum  at  the  Vatican.  They  were 
found  in  flront  of  the  Pantheon.  V 

Fountams  in  the  Piazza  of^  St,  Peter's,  A 
— These  magnificent  but  simple  vases 
are  better  calculated  to  give  general 
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pleasure  than  any  other  fountains  in 
Rome.  They  were  desired  by  Carlo 
Mademo.  The  water  is  thrown  up 
to  a  height  of  about  18  feet,  and  falls 
bock  into  a  basin  of  Oriental  granite, 
15  feet  in  diameter;  it  runs  over  the 
sides  of  this  into  an  octagonal  basin  of 
frayertine,  about  28  feet  in  diameter, 
forming  a  mass  of  spray,  upon  which  the 
sun  at  times  paints  the  most  beautiful 
rainbows.  The  height  of  the  jet  above 
the  paTement  of  the  piazza  is  64  feet. 
"  Fountains  of  the  Piazza  Famese. — 
Like  the  fountains  in  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Peter's,  these  are  simple  jets  falling 
into  magnificent  oblong  granite  basins, 
each  17  feet  long,  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla. 

Foimtain  of^  the  Porde  Sisto,  placed  op- 
posite the  Via  Giulia,  near  the  bridge 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This 
pretty  fountain  was  constructed  by 
Paul  v.,  from  the  designs  of  Fontana. 
It  is  formed  of  2  Ionic  colunms,  sup- 
porting an  attic.  From  an  aperture  in 
the  large  niche  the  water  falls  in  a 
body  into  a  basin  below. 

jint€ma  del  Campidoglio,  at  the  foot 
of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Senator  on  the  Capitol. 
It  was  erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  is 
ornamented  with  3  ancient  statues. 
That  in  the  centre  is  a  sitting  marble 
figure  of  Minerva,  draped  with  por- 
phyry, found  at  Cori.  The  colossal 
recumbent  figures  at  the  side  represent 
the  Nile  and  the  Tiber.  They  were 
found  among  the  ruins  of  the  naihs  of 
Constantino  on  the  Quirinal,  and  are 

\  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
Fountain  of  the  Monte  Cavallo,  erected 
by  Pius  VII.,  a  simple  but  pretty  jet, 
flowing  from  a  noble  basin  of  grey 
Oriental  granite,  25  feet  in  diameter, 
which  was  found  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
and  brought  to  Monte  Cavallo,  to 
complete  the  decorations  in  front  of 
the  Quirinal  palace.  This  Piazza  has 
been  recently  much  lowered,  and  a 
better  approach  effected  by  diminishing 
the  declivity  of  the  Via  della  Dataria, 
during  the  works  for  which  immense 
sabstructions  in  rubble-work  of  Aure- 
lian's  Temple  of  the  Sea,  extending  into 
the  Colonna  Gardens,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Servian  Wall,  were  discovered. 


igle  of    4- 
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§  22.  Piazzas. 

The  Piazza  di  ^gna,  Piazza  Na- 
vona.  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  all  the 
g^at  squares  in  front  of  the  principal 
churches,  are  sufficiently  described  in 
the  account  of  the  monuments  or 
public  buildings  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  names.  The  only  one  which 
remains  to  be  noticed  is  the  least  at- 
tractive, though  not  the  least  celc' 
brated,  the 

Piazza  di  PasquinOf  at  the  angle  of 
the  Braschi  Palace,  near  i^e  Piazza 
Navona.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  well-known  torso  called  the  statue 
of  Pasquitif  a  mutilated  fragment  of 
an  ancient  one  found  here  in  the 
16th  centy.,  and  considered  to  repre- 
sent Menelaus  supporting  the  dead 
body  of  Patroclus.  Notwithstanding 
the  injuries  it  has  sustained,  enough 
remains  to  justify  the  admiration  it 
has  received  from  artists.  Baldinucci, 
in  his  Life  of  Bernini,  tells  us  that 
it  was  considered  by  that  sculptor  the 
finest  fragment  of  antiquity  in  Rome. 
It  derives  its  modem  name  Arom  a 
tailor  called  Pas^uino,  who  kept  a 
shop  opposite,  which  was  the  rendez- 
vous or  all  the  gossips  of  the  city, 
and  fh)m  which  their  saUrical  wit- 
ticisms on  the  manners  and  follies 
of  the  day  obtained  a  ready  circula- 
tion. The  fame  of  Pasquin  is  per- 
petuated in'  the  term  pasquinade^  and 
has  thus  become  European ;  but  Rome 
is  the  only  place  in  which  he  flourishes. 
The  statue  of  Marforio,  which  for- 
merly stood  near  the  Arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  was  made  the  vehicle  for 
replying  to  the  attacks  of  Pasquin,  and 
for  man^  years  they  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  of  wit  and  repartee.  When  Marforio 
was  removed  to  the  museum  of  tho 
Capitol,  the  Pope  wished  to  remove 
Pasquin  also ;  but  the  Duke  di  Braschi, 
to  whom  it  belonged,  would  not  give 
his  consent.  Adrian  VI.  attempted  to 
arrest  his  career  by  ordering  the  statue 
to  be  burnt  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber ; 
but  one  of  the  pope's  friends,  Lodo- 
vico  Suessano,  saved  him,  by  sug- 
gesting that  his  ashes  would  turn  into 
frogs,  and  croak  more  terribly  than 
before.     The  modem  Romans  seem 
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to  regard  Pascjuiuo  as  part  of  their 
social  system :  m  the  absence  of  a  free 
press,  he  has  become  in  some  measure 
the  organ  of  public  opinion,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  event  upon  'which  he 
does^  not  pronounce  judgment.  Some 
of  his  sayings  are  extremely  broad  for 
the  atmosphere  of  Rome,  but  many  of 
them  are  very  witty,  and  fully  main- 
tun  the  character  of  his  fellow-citizens 
for  satirical  epigrams  and  repartee. 
On  the  visit  of  the  emperor  Francis  of 
Austria  to  Rome,  the  following  ap- 
peared:— ^"  Oaudium  w6w,  Fletua  pro- 
vinciarunif  Eisus  mundi,'*  On  the  elec- 
tion of  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1440,  the 
following  satirical  acrostic  appeared, 
to  mark  the  date  mocccxl.  :— "  Jf r</^t 
caci  cardinales  creaverunt  caecum  deci- 
vuim  (X)  Leonem.**  During  a  bad  har- 
vest in  the  time  of  Pins  VI.,  when  the 
pagnotta,  or  loaf  of  2  bajocchi,  had 
decreased  considerably  in  size,  the 
passion  of  the  pope  for  the  inscription 
which  records  his  munificence  on  so 
many  of  the  statues  in  the  Vatican 
was  satirised  by  the  exhibition  of  one 
of  these  little  rolls,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion '*  Mxmificentid  Pii  Sexti"  The 
proceedings  of  Pius  VI.  were  fre- 
quently treated  by  Pasquino  with  con- 
siderable severity.  When  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's  was  completed  the  fol- 
Iqwin^  inscription  was  placed  over 
the  principal  door : — "  Quod  ad  Templi 
Vaticani  omamentum  publica  vota  fiagita- 
bant,  Pius  VI.  fecit,**  &c.  Pasquin's 
reply  was  as  follows : — 

"  Pablica  I  mcntiris ;  Non  publica  vota  faerc, 
Sed  tamidi  ingenli  vota  ftiere  tni." 

Canova  exhibited  his  draped  figure 
of  Italy  for  the  monument  of  Alfieri 
during  the  French  invasion ;  Pasquiu 
immediately  exhibited  this  criticism: — 

"  Canova  qnesta  volta  V  ba  Bbogllata, 
Ha  r  Italia  veatita,  ed  ^  spogUata." 

Soon  after  certain  decrees  of  Napoleon 
had  been  put  in  force,  the  city  was 
desolated  oy  a  severe  storm,  upon 
which  Pasquin  did  not  spare  the  em- 
peror : — 

**  L'AlUsslmo  in  sti,  ci  manda  la  tempeeta, 
L'Altlaaimo  qna  gib,  d  togUa  qnel  che  resta, 
EfraleDueAltissiinl. 
Stlamo  noi  malisslmi." 


His  satires  frequently  consist  of  dia- 
logues, of  which  the  following  are  fair 
examples : — 

"  I  Frauce«i  son*  tutti  ladii. 
Non  tutti— ma  Buonaparte." 

On  the  marriage  of  a  young  Roman* 
oalled  Cesare,  to  a  girl  called  Roma, 
Pasquin  gave  the  following  advice: — 
"  Cave,  CcBsar,  ne  tua  Roma  HespuMica 
fiat!'*  On  the  next  day  the  man 
replied,  "  Ccesar  imperat!  Pasquin, 
however,  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
answered,  "  Ergo  coronabitur,"  His 
distich  on  the  appointment  of  Hol- 
stenius  and  his  two  successors,  as 
librarians  of  the  Vatican,  is  histo- 
rically interesting.  Holstenius  had 
abjured^  Protestantism,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  by  Leo  Allatius,  a 
Chian,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
a  Syrian,  Evode  Assemani.  Pasquin 
noticed  these  events  in  the  following 
lines : — 

"Prasftdt  bflereticua.    Post  huuc,  scblumaticiis. 
At  nunc 
Prisest  Turca.    Petri  bibliotbeca,  -vale !  '* 

Another  remarkable  saying  is  recorded 
in  connection  with  the  celebrated  bull 
of  Urban  VIII.,  excommimicating  all 
persons  who  took  snuff  in  the  churches 
of  Seville.  On  the  publication  of  this 
decree  Pasquin  appropriately  quoted 
the  beautiful  passage  in  Job,  **  Wilt 
thou  brealka  leaf  driven  to  and  fro  ? 
and  wilt  thou  pursue  the  dry  stubble  ?  " 
Contra  folium,  quod  vetUo  rapitur,  oaten- 
dis  potentiam  tuam,  et  stipulam  sicca /n 
persequeris  f 
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Pbonenades,  Pubuc  Wauls, 
OR  Passeggiate. 


The  municipal  authorities  of  Rome 
have  done  much  of  late  years  towards 
increasing  and  ornamenting  these 
places  of  public  resort. 

The  most  beautiful  and  frequented 
is  that  in  the  Monte  Pincio,  occupying      ^ 
all  the  level  space  between  the  Muro 
Torto  and  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Medicis,      These    gardens    are    ap- 
proached by  a  fine  drive  rising  from      i 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  constructed  in 
the  reiffn  of  Pius  V II.,  and  by  another      i 
from  tne  ch.  of  la  Trinita  del  MontL 
They   are    handsomely    laid   out   in     I 
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flower-gardens,  driTes,  and  walks.  In 
the  centre  is  the  obelisk,  discovered  in 
the  Circos  ofVarianns,  noticed  at  p.  91 , 
and  dedicated  by  Hadrian  to  Antinons. 
On  the  side  overlooking  the  Villa 
Borghese  has  been  placed  an  immense 
urn  in  Egyptian  granite,  which  formed 
a  fountain  in  the  Piazza  di  Venezia, 
but  originally-  found  in  a  vineyard 
beyond  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo;  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  masses  of  this 
material  in  Rome,  measuring  more 
Uian  850  cubic  feet.  From  the  terraces 
overlooking  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
we  descry  one  of  the  finest  prosi^cts 
of  Rome,  with  the  Vatican  and  Jani- 
cnle  hills  in  the  background.  It  is 
from  here  that  the  celebrated  Giran- 
dota,  or  fireworks  on  Easter  Monday 
and  on  the  evening  after  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter's,  are  now  exhibited.  This 
promenade  is  the  most  fashionable  and 
frequented  at  Rome,  especially  during 
the  fine  afternoons  of  winter  and  spring. 

The  Passeggiata  di  S.  Gr€«;orio, 
near  the  ch.  of  that  name  and  the 
Coliseum,  is  planted  with  mimosas, 
and  affords  an  agreeable  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring poorer  quarters  during  the  heat 
of  the  summer  months. 

Ccnmected  with  the  public  walks, 
may  be  mentioned  the  municipal  nur- 
sery grounds  (Seminanzo  Comunale), 
nearly  opposite  the  Therma  of  Cara- 
calla,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  plants 
to  ornament  the  gardens  and  thorough- 
&res.  They  are  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Sisto,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Camense,  and  close  to  the  real  locality 
of  the  fountain  of  Egeria  (see  pp.  87 
and  356). 

§  24.  Basilicas. 

There  are  5  great  Basilicas,  and  8 
lesser  ones,  in  Rome  and  its  imme 
diate  vicinity.  The  first  are  called 
Patriarchal,  in  honour  of  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  viz.  of  Rome 
itself  of  ConstaiftiDople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  are,  the 
Vatican  or  St.  Petei's,  the  Lateran  or 
St.  John's,  the  Liberian  or  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  the  Ostian  or  San  Paolo, 
and  San  Lorenzo,  the  two  latter  being 
without   the    wsdls.      Of  the   minor 


basilicas,  the  most  reknarkable  are  the 
Sessorian  or  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme,  the  Appian  or  S.  Sebastiano, 
the  Constantiman  or  SS.  Apostoli,  the 
Eudoxian  or  S.  Pietro  in  Vincula,  &c. 
The  five  principal  basilicas  we  shall 
describe  first,  as  constituting  the  most 
important  ecclesiastical  edinces  in  the 
capital  of  Christianity ;  the  minor  ones 
will  be  included  in  our  description  of 
the  churches  properly  speaking. 

Many  of  the  first  churches  were  un- 
doubtedly those  edifices  which,  during 
the  Pa^n  rule,  had  served  as  courts 
of  justice,  or  seats  of  the  public  tri- 
bunals, and  which  as  such  bore  the 
name  of  Basilicas.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  when  its  exercise  was  per- 
mitted in  public,  after  the  Peace  of 
the  Church  under  Constantine,  the 
churches  which  were  erected  expressly 
for  the  new  worship  appear  to  have 
been  built  on  the  plan  of  these  pre- 
existing edifices.  Their  design  was 
at  once  simple  and  grand:  the  form 
was  oblong,  consiEting  of  a  nave  and 
two  side  aisles,  which  were  separated 
by  lines  of  columns;  arches  sprang 
from  these  columns,  supporting  the 
high  walls  which  sustained  the  wooden 
roof.  These  walls  were  pierced  with 
windows,  by  which  the  whole  building 
was  lighted.  In  most  instances,  the 
tribune,  or  ahsis^  was  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  nave,  and  its  vault  covered 
with  mosaics.  In  fh>nt  there  was  an 
enclosed  square  called  the  quadripor' 
iicus,  having  a  colonnade  round  3  of 
its  sides;  both  of  which  dispositions 
may  be  seen  in  the  interesting  ch. 
of  San  Clemente  (see  p.  148).  The 
Roman  basilicas  have'  undergone  nu- 
merous additions  and  alterations  in 
modem  times,  and  many  of  them  have 
lost  their  characteristic  features;  but 
they  still  retain  their  ancient  rank  as 
metropolitan  churches.  The  old  ch. 
of  St.  Peter's  had  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  basilica;  and  for  this  reason 
the  present  building  preserves  the  same 
title,  although  all  that  characterised 
the  original  edifice  have  disappeared. 
We  shall  commence  our  description 
of  the  churches  with  this  most  mag- 
nificent of  Christian  temples,   which 
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the  great  historian  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  has  so  truly 
designated  as  '*  the  most  glorious  struc- 
ture that  ever  has  been  applied  to  the 

[Q  of  Religion." 

1,  St.  Peter's. —  As  early  as  a.d. 
90,  St.  Anacletus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
-who  had  received  ordination  from  St. 
Peter  himself,  erected  an  oratory  on 
the  site  of  the  present  structure,  to 
mark  the  spot  where  the  remains  of 
the  Apostle  were  deposited  after  his 
crucimdon  on  the  hill  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  and  where  so  many  of  the 
early  Christians  had  suffered  martyr- 
dom, bx  306  Constantine  the  Great 
founded  a  basilica  here,  .which  con- 
tinued from  that  time  to  be  the  great 
attraction  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
fa9ade  of  this  basilica  may  be^  seen 
in  Raphael's  fresco  of  the  Incendio  del 
Borgo ;  and  the  interior  is  introduced  in 
that  representing  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne,  and  still  better  on  a  paint- 
ing in  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Portico 
in  the  subterranean  ch.  In  the  time 
of  Nicholas  V.  (1450)  ruin  menaced  it, 
and  that  pope  had  already^  begun  a 
new  and  more  extensive  building  on 
the  plans  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti  and 
Bernardino  Rossellini,  when  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  was  arrested  by 
his  death.  Paul  II.  continued  the 
design;  but  it  was  advancing  very 
slowly  at  the  accession  of  Julius  II., 
who  determined,  with  his  well-known 
energy,  to  resume  the  works  on  a 
grander  and  more  systematic  plan. 
Yasari  tells  us  that  he  was  animated 
to  the  task  by  the  design  for  his  tomb, 
which  Michael  Angelo  had  just  com- 
pleted. He  accordingly  secured  the 
assistance  of  Bramante,  who  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  1503,  and  began  bv 
pulling  down  a  part  of  ihe  walls  which 
had  been  erected  by  his  predecessors. 
His  design  was  a  Greek  cross,  with  an 
hexastyle  portico,  and  an  immense  cu- 
pola in  the  centre,  to  be  supported  upon 
4  colossal  piers.  In  1506  Julius  II. 
laid  the  foundation  of  Bramante's 
building,  under  the  pier  against  which 
the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  now  stands. 
The  4  piers,  and  the  arches  which 
spring  from  them,  were  the  only  parts 
completed  before  Bramante's  death  in 


1 514.  In  the  previous  year  Julius  had 
been  succeeded  by  Leo  X.  The  new 
pontiff  appointed  as  his  architects  Giu- 
liano  di  Sangallo,  Giovanni  da  Verona, 
and  Raphael,  who  has  left  some  very 
interesting  letters  relating  to  his  ap- 
pointment. Sangallo,  however,  died  m 
1517,  and  Raphael  was  carried  off  pre- 
maturely in  1520.  Raphael's  plan, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Serlio's  work  on 
architecture,  was  a  Latin  cross;  but 
neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  had 
done  much  more  than  strengthen  the 
4  piers,  which  had  be^n  found  too 
weak  before  the  death  of  Bramante. 
Leo  X.  then  emplo^^ed  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi,  who,  despairing  of  being  able  to 
meet  the  expense  of  Raphael's  plan, 
changed  the  design  from  a  Latin  to  a 
Greek  cross.  The  death  of  Leo  in  1 521 
checked  the  progress  of  the  works, 
and  his  two  immediate  successors  were 
unable  to  contribute  in  an^  material 
degree  towards  the  execution  of  the 
design,  so  that  Pemzzi  could  do  little 
more  than  erect  the  tribune,  which 
was  completed  during  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  VII.  The  next  pope, 
Paul  III.,  on  his  accession  in  1534, 
employed  Antonio  di  Sangallo,  who 
returned  to  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross, 
and  altered  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole  building,  as  maj  be  seen 
from  his  model,  which^  is  preserved 
in  the  Vatican,  but  he  died  before  he 
could  carry  any  of  them  into  effect.* 
The  pope  appointed  Giulio  Romano  as 
his  successor ;  but  here  again  the  same 
fatality  occurred,  and  the  death  of  that 
artist  m  the  same  year  prevented  his 
entering  on  the  engagement.  The  worii 
was  then  committed  to  Michel  Angelo, 
at  the  time  In  the  72nd  year  of  his  age. 
The  letter  conferring  this  appointment 
is  still  preserved,    'fhe  pope  gave  him 

*  The  models  of  Sangallo's  diiirch  and  of 
Michel  Angelo'B  capola  are  preserved  in  an 
apartment  on  the  roof  of  St.  Peter's,  over  the 
chapel  of  St.  Gregory.  It  Is  entered  tnm  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  roof  o#  the  BasiUca.  To  visit 
fhem  a  special  permlsdon  ttom  the  head  of  the 
Administration  of  the  Fabrica  di  S.  Pletro,  now 
Monslgnore  Girand,  is  neoessaiy,  and  which  will 
be  granted  on  making  a  written  application  to 
thatdignltaiT.  Sanyo's  design  of  a  Greek  cross 
would  have  been  preceded  by  a  heavy  vestibole, 
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unlimited  anthority  to  alter,  or  poll 
down,  or  remodel  the  building,  pre- 
cisely on  his  own  plans.  Paul  111.  died 
in  1549,  and  his  successor,  Julius  III., 
in  spite  of  all  opposition  from  con- 
temporary artists,  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment of  Michel  Angelo.  Several 
letters  exist,  in  which  me  illustrious 
artist  describes  the  anuoyances  to 
which  he  was  subjected  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  task;  and  one  written 
to  him  by  Vasari  is  well  known,  in 
which  he  advises  him  to  "fly  from 
the  ungrateful  Babjrlon,  which  was  un- 
able to  appreciate  his  genius."  Michel 
An^lo  immediately  returned  to  the 
design  of  a  Greek  cross,  enlarged  the 
tribune  and  the  2  transepts,  strengrth- 
ened  the  piers  for  the  second  time,  and 
began  the  dome  on  a  plan  different 
from  that  of  Bramante,  declaring  that 
he  would  raise  the  Pantheon  m  the 
air.  The  drum  qf  the  dome  was  com- 
pleted when  the  great  artist  was  carried 
,  off  in  1563,  at  the  age  of  89.  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  his  dome  consisted 
in  being  double,  leaving  a  consider- 
able space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
walls — a  plan  which  was  fortunately 
adopted  by  his  successors,  who  finished 
it  on  the  precise  plans  and  measure- 
ments which  he  had  laid  down.  Another 
part  of  his  design  was  to  make  the  front 
a  Corinthian  portico  like  that  of  the 
Pantheon,  which,  combined  with  the 
ground  plan  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
would  have  allowed  the  whole  mass  of 
dome  to  be  visible  from  the  piazza  below. 
Three  years  after  his  death,  in  1566, 
Pius  V.  appointed  Vignola  and  Pirro 
Ldgorio  as  his  successors,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  adhere  in  every  parti- 
cular to  the  designs  of  M.  Angelo. 
Vignola  erected  the  2  lateral  cupolas, 
but  neither  he  nor  his  colleague  lived 
to  complete  the  dome.  This  honour 
was  reserved  for  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
who  was  appointed  under  Gregory 
XIII.;  he  brought  it  to  a  successful 
temiination  in  1590,  in  the  pontificate 
of  SxtuB  v.,  who  was  so  anxious  to 
see  it  finished,  that  he  devoted  100,000 
gold  crowns  annually  to  the  work, 
and  employed  600  workmen  upon  it 
night  and  day.  When  the  dome  was 
finally  completed  it  was  calculated  that 


30,000  lbs.  weight  of  iron  had  been 
used  in  its  construction.  Giacomo 
della  Porta  continued  to  be  emplojred 
by  Clement  VIII.,  and  adorned  the  in- 
terior of  the  dome  with  mosaics.  Up  to 
his  death,  in  1601,  the  plans  of  Michel 
Angelo  had  been  faithfully  followed 
so  far  as  the  works  had  then  ad- 
vanced, and  the  only  portions  re- 
maining  to  be  added  were  the  facade 
and  portico.  In  1605  Paul  V.  was 
elected  pope,  and,  being  desirous  of  see* 
ing  the  whole  building  completed  during 
his  reign,  pulled  down  all  that  was 
then  standing  of  the  old  basilica,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  fi'ont  as  it 
now  stands,  in  1608.  He  employed 
Carlo  Mademo,  the  nephew  of  Fon- 
tana,  as  his  architect,  who  abandoned 
the  plan  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Latin  cross,  as  originally 
designed  by  Raphael.  He  also  built 
the  facade,  which  all  critics  concur  iu 
condemning  as  ill  suited  to  the  ori- 
pn&l  design.  Its  great  defect  is  that 
it  conceals  the  dome,  which  is  so 
much  hidden  by  the  front,  that  there 
is  no  point  of  the  piazza  from  which 
it  can  be  combined  in  its  full  pro- 
portions with  the  rest  of  the  fabric. 
The  effect  of  its  gigantic  size  is  there- 
fore lost,  and  the  front,  instead  of 
being  subservient  to  the  dome,  is  made 
to  appear  so  prominent  that  the  grandest 
feature  of  the  building  hardly  seems 
to  belong  to  it  Notwithstanding  this 
defect,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
Mademo  has  been  more  severely  criti- 
cised than  he  deserved.  The  circum- 
stances which  controlled  his  design 
seem  to  have  been  altogether  forgotten, 
for,  although  the  heavy  balconies  which 
intersect  tiie  columns  of  the  fa^de 
lessen  the  effect  and  size,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  were  necessary  for  the  papal 
benediction,  and  that  any  front  in 
which  they  did  not  form  an  essential 
part  would  have  been  as  great  an  ano- 
maly as  the  balcony  in  our  own  St. 
Paul's,  where  it  is  not  required.  The 
judgment  of  Forsyth,  which  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  adopt  without  reflection, 
dwells  on  Mademo's  works  with  a 
harshness  of  criticism  strangely  in 
contradiction  to  his  praise  of  tiie  nave 
and  vestibule.  The  plan  of  the  Latin 
T  2 
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cross  was  not  a  novelty,  but  merely  a 
return  to  the  designs  of  Raphael :  a  pro- 
ceeding rendered  necessary  by  the  de- 
termination of  the  pope  to  Include  that 
portion  of  the  site  of  the  old  basilica 
which  had  become  sacred  from  its 
shrines,  and  which  had  been  entirely 
excluded  in  the  plan  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  nave  was  finished  in  1612;  the 
fa9ade  and  portico  in  1614;  and  the 
ch.  was  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII. 
on  the  18th  November,  1626.  Under 
Alexander  VII.,  Bernini  began  in 
1667  the  magnificent  colonnade  which 
surrounds  the  Piazza.  Pius  VI.,,  in 
1780,  erected  the  sacristy  from  the  de- 
signs of  Carlo  Marchionni,  gilded  the 
roof  of  the  interior,  and  placed  the 
2  clocks  on  the  fa9ade.  From  the  first 
foundation,  therefore,  in  1450,  to  the  de- 
dication of  the  basilica  by  Urban  VIII., 
the  building  occupied  a  period  of  176 
years ;  and  if  we  include  in  the  calcn- 
lation  the  works  of  Pius  VI.,  we  shall 
find  that  it  required  3)  centuries  to 
bring  the  edifice  to  completion,  and  that 
its  progress  during  that  period  extended 
over  the  reigns  of  no  less  than  43  popes. 
The  expenses  of  the  works  were  so 
great  that  both  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. 
resorted  to  the  sale  of  indulgences  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  them.  The 
excess  to  which  this  practice  was  carried 
is  well  known  to  have  created  that  re- 
action which  led  to  the  Reformation. 
At  the  close  of  the  1 7th  century  the 
cost  was  estimated  by  Carlo  Fontana 
at  46,800,498  scudi  (10,000,000O>  ex- 
clusive of  the  sacristy  (900,000  scudi), 
bell-towers,  models,  mosaics,  &c.  The 
space  covered  by  the  buildings  of  St, 
Peter's  is  said  to  measure  240,000 
square  feet ;  the  original  plan  of  Bra- 
mante  would  have  covered  350,000,  or 
about  8  English  acres.  The  annual 
expenditure  on  repairs,  superintend- 
ence, &c.,  is  now  30,000  scudi  (6300/.). 
After  this  general  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  grandest  of  Christian 
tem]^les,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  more 
detailed  description  of  its  different 
parts,  beginning  with  the 

Colonnades. — It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  anything  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  front  of  the  basilica,  or 


so  well  contrived  to  conceal  the  build- 
ings on  each  side  of  the  piasza,  as  these 
noble  porticoes.  They  were  designed 
by  Bernini,  in  the  pontificate  of  ^ex- 
anderVII.  (1657-67),  and  are  g^nerall^ 
considered  as  his  masterpiece  in  archi- 
tecture. They  are  semicircular,  55 
feet  wide,  supported  by  4  rows  of 
columns,  48  feet  high,  arranged  so  aa 
to  leave  sufficient  room  between  the 
inner  rows  for  the  passage  of  2  car- 
riages abreast.  The  number  of  co- 
lunms  in  the  2  colonnades  is  284,  be- 
sides 64  pilasters.  On  the  entablature 
stand  192  statues  of  saints,  each  12  feet 
in  height.  The  whole  structure  and 
the  statues  are  of  travertine.  The  area 
enclosed  by  these  colonnades  measures 
in  its  greatest  diameter  or  breadth 
787  English  feet.  The  colonnades  ter- 
minate in  2  Galleries^  360  feet  long 
and  23  feet  wide,  which  lead  to  the 
vestibule  of  St.  Peter's.  These  sal- 
leries  are  not  parallel  to  each  other, 
converging  towards  the  £.,  and  form-  , 
ing  with  the  front  an  irregular  sf^uare, 
which  becomes  broader  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  fftfade  of  the  basilica. 
This  arrangement  tends  to  diminish 
considerablv  the  effect  of  the  building 
when  seen  xrom  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  piazza;  for  the  eye  is  quite 
unable  to  appreciate  the  great  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  colonnades  to  the 
facade,  and  it  is  only  by  walking  up 
to  the  steps  that  the  visitor  can  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  space  of  296  feet 
from  the  point  where  the  colonnades 
terminate  to  the  fVont  of  the  basilica. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps 
are  2  colossal  statues,  of  St^  Peter  by  De 
Fabrisy  and  St.  Paul  by  TadoUni,  erected 
by  Pius  IX. 

The  Facade  is  built  entirely  oC  tra- 
vertine, from  the  designs  of  C^irlo  Ma- 
demo.  It  is  379  feet  long  and  148^  feet 
high.  It  has  3  stories  and  an  attic, 
with  8  columns  and  4  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  Each  story  has  9 
windows,  and  is  disfigured  by  the  heavy 
balconies  firom  which  the  pope  bestows 
his  benediction  on  certain  festivals. 
The  columns  are  8}  feet  in  diameter 
and  92|  feet  high,  including  the  capitals. 
On  the  attic  are  13  colossal  statues,  18^ 
feet  high,  representing  the  Saviour  and 
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tiie  Twelve  Apostles.  The  inscription 
on  the  friexe  of  the  entablature  records 
its  completion  b^r  Paul  V.  Five  open 
entrsnces  lead  into  the  magmficent 
VesHbule  (kk),  468  feet  long,  66  feet 
high,  and  50  feet  wide,  including  the 
2  extremities.  At  each  end  of  the 
vestibule  is  an  equestrian  statue;  that 
on  the  rt  (m)  is  Bernini's  of  Constantine, 
that  on  tile  1.  (n)  of  Charlemagne  by 
Comaochini.  Over  the  central  en- 
trance^ and  consequently  opposite  the 
great  door  of  the  basilica,  is  the 
celebrated  mosaic  of  the  Navicella, 
representing  St  Peter  walking  oii  the 
sea,  sustained  by  the  Saviour.  It  was 
executed  hyOiotto  in  1298,  assisted  by 
his  pupil  Pietro  Cavallini,  and  was 
placed  over  the  E.  entrance  to  the  qtux- 
driporticus  in  fW>nt  of  the  old  basilica. 
On  the  destruction  of  that  edifice,  the 
mosaic  changed  places  several  times, 
and  was  at  length  placed  in  its  present 
position.  It  has  suffered  much  fh)m 
restorations,  and  Lanzi  says  it  "has 
been  so  much  repaired,  that  it  has  lost 
its  original  design,  and  seems  to  be 
executed  by  an  altogether  different 
artist/'  There  are  3  entrances  leading 
into  the  basilica,  corresponding  with 
these  to  the  vestibule.  The  bronze 
doors  of  the  central  one,  which  are  only 
opened  on  great  occasions,  belonged 
to  the  old  basilica,  and  were  executed 
in  the  I5th  century,  by  Antonio  Filarete, 
and  Simone,  brother  of  Donatello.  The 
bas-reliefs  of  the  compartments  re- 
present Our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin 
above,  SS.  Paul  and  Peter  deliver- 
ing the  keys  to  Eugenius  IV.,  and 
below  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  some  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Eugenius  IV.,  during  whose  pon- 
tificate they  were  cast,  particularly  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  Sigismund 
and  the  council  of  Florence.  The  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  frame-work  are  by  no 
means  in  character  with  the  other  sub- 
jects ;  they  consist  of  medallions  of  Ko- 
man  emperors,  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  even 
mythological  subjects,  such  as  Leda  and 
the  Swan,  Ganymede,  the  fable  of  the 
Fox  and  the  Stork,  surrounded  by 
arabesque  reliefs  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
&c.  One  of  the  side  doors  on  the 
1.  (i.%  which  is  walled  up  and  with  a 


bronze  cross  in  the  centre,  is  called 
the  Porta  Santa,  which  is  pulled  down 
by  the  pope  on  the  Christmas-eve 
of  the  jubilee,  which  has  taken  place 
every  25th  year.  The  pope  begins  the 
demolition  of  the  door  by  striking  it 
3  times  with  a  silver  hammer,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  dates  of 
the  last  2  jubilees  are  placed  over  the 
entrance.  The  jubilees  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  present  century  have 
been  those  of  1800,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VII. ;  and  of  1825,  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  XII. ;  that  of  1850  was  not 
celebrated,  owing  to  the  political  circum- 
stauces  of  that  eventful  year.  Between 
the  doorways  opening  into  the  ch.  are  3 
inscriptions  of  some  historical  interest, 
and  which  stood  in  fh>nt  of  the  ancient 
basilica :  the  copy  of  the  bull  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  granting  certain  indulgences 
on  the  occasion  of  the  institution  of 
the  jubilee  in  1300;  the  verses  com- 
posed by  Charlemagne  in  honour  of 
Pope  Adrian  I. ;  and  the  grant  of 
certain  olive-grounds  by  Gregorv  II. 
to  supply  oil  for  the  lamps  of  the 
church. 

The  Interior,  in  spite  of  all  the  criti- 
cisms of  architects,  is  worthy  of  the 
most  mai^itic  temple  of  the  Christian 
world.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects 
in  particular  details,  whatever  faults 
the  practised  eye  of  the  architect  may 
detect  in  some  of  the  minor  ornaments, 
we  believe  that  the  minds  of  most  per- 
sons who  enter  it  for  the  first  time  are  too 
much  absorbed  by  the  unrivalled  unity 
of  its  proportions  to  be  influenced  by  such 
professional  pedantry.  The  one  great  de- 
fect is  the  apparent  want  of  magnitude 
which  generally  strikes  every  one  at 
first  sight.  The  mind  does  not  at  once 
become  conscious  of  its  immensity,  and 
it  is  only  after  its  different  parts  have 
been  examined,  and  perhaps  only  after 
several  visits,  that  the  gigantic  scale 
of  the  building  can  be  appreciated. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  colossal 
size  of  the  statues  contributes  to  a 
certain  degree  to  diminish  the  real 
magnitude  of  the  building;  the  eye  is 
so  unaccustomed  to  figures  of  such 
proportions,  that  they  supply  a  false 
standard  by  which  the  spectator  mea- 
sures the  details  of  the  edifice  around, 
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without  being  immediately  sensible  of 
the  fact. 

**  Bat  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone— with  nothing  llko  to  thee— 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  fonner  dty.  what  could  be. 
Of  earihlj  structures,  In  his  honour  piled, 
Of  asublimer  aspect?    Mf^iestj, 
Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty— all  are 
aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 
"  Enter  :  its  grandeiur  overwhelms  thee  not; 
And  why?  it  is  not  lessen'd :  but  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  tiie  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  Immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, 
See  thy  Qod  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow." 
ChiUU  Harold, 
The  measurements  of   St.    Peter's 
have  been  stated  very  differently  by  the 
several  authorities.     On  the    central 
pavement  of  the  nave  are  marked  the 
respective  lengths  of  St.  Peter's  and 
of  some  of  the  other  principal  churches 
of  Christendom.    St.  Peter's  is  there 
stated    to  be    837  palms  within  the 
walls,   without  862 '8    (ackJitis  parie- 
Ubtis),  which,    calculating   the    palm 
at  8*795  English  inches  (or  8 J  nearly), 
will  give  613J  Eng.  ft.;   St.   Paul's, 
London,  710  palms  (620 J  ft.);  Milan 
Cathedral,  606  palms  (443  feet);    St. 
Paul's,   Rome,   572  palms  (419ift.); 
St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  492  palms 
(360J    feet).       The    height    of    the 
nave    near  the    door  is  152^  ft.,  the 
width  at   this   portion  is   119  palms 
(87i  ft.).    The  width  of  the  side  aisles 
is  46  palms  (33)  ft.).    The  width  of 
the  nave  and  side  aisles,  induding  the 
pilasters  that  separate  them,  is  262 
palms  (r97|  ft.)    The  extreme  length 
of  the  transepts,  from  end  to  end,  is 
446^  ft.    The  height  of  the  baldac- 
chino,  fW>m  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  the  cross  on  it,  is  95i  ft.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  4  ^eat  pilasters  that 
support  the  dome  is  253  ft.    The  dia- 
meter of  the  cupola.  Including   the 
outer  walls,  is  195^  ft.;  the  diameter 
of  the  interior  of  the  cupola  is  189  ft., 
3  ft.  less  than  that  of  Uie  Pantheon. 
The  height  of  the  dome  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  base  of  the  lantern  is  405 
ft. ;  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of 
the  cross  outside,  448  ft.     According 


to  these  measurementB,  St.  Petet^s  ex- 
ceeds our  St.  Paul's,  in  length,  by  93 ( 
ft. ;  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross, 
by  64  ft ;  and  in  the  diameter  of  the 
cupola,  including  the  thickness  of  its 
walls,  by  60  ft.* 

The  Nave  (a  a)  is  vaulted  and  orna- 
mented with  sunken  coffers,  richly 
decorated  with  gilding  and  stucco 
ornaments.  Five  massive  piers,  sup- 
porting 4  arches,  separate  the  nave 
from  the  aisles:  each  pier  is  faced 
with  2  Corinthian  pilasters  in  stucco, 
having  2  niches  between  them;  the 
lower  niches  contain  colossal  statues 
of  saints,  founders  of  the  different  re- 
ligious orders.  Corresponding  with 
the  great  arches  of  the  nave  are  cha- 
pels in  the  side  aisles,  which  tend  to 
break  the  general  effect  by  their  inter- 
rupting lines,  and  reduce  the  aisles  to 
the  appearance  of  passages.  With  the 
exception  of  the  upper  portions  of  the 
pilasters,  the  walls  and  piers  are  ^ne- 
rall^  &ced  with  slabs  of  marble,  richly 
vaned  with  medallions  and  other  sculp- 
tures. Many  of  the  upper  decorations 
are  in  stucco ;  the  two  recumbent  Virtues 
over  each  arch  are  of  this  material. 
The  pavement  is  entirely  composed  of 
marbles,  originally  from  the  designs 
of  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Bernini. 
The  portion  in  the  rt.  aisle  near  the 
Porta  Santa,  and  opposite  the  Capella 
della  Pieta,  recently  completed,  is 
extremely  beautiful.  The  Basins  for 
holy  water,  supported  by  cherubs, 
afford  a  striking  example  of  the  im- 
mense scale  of  the  building.  On 
entering  the  ch.  the  cherubs  appear  of 
the  size   of  ordinary  children,  and  it 

*  To  render  oar  description  of  St.  Peter's 
more  intelligible,  we  have  inserted  a  groand- 
plan  of  the  interior  of  the  Bssilfca;  to  the  place 
of  each  ol^ect  worthy  of  notice  letters  and  niim- 
bers  are  affixed— the  Roman  capitals  indicate 
the  great  features  of  the  building,  the  numerals 
the  diapels  and  altars,  the  smaller  letters  the 
sepulchral  monuments.  The  same  system  has 
been  adopted  in  the  more  detailed  plan  of  the 
subterranean  churdi,  at  p.  110,  and  in  those  of 
the  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  inserted  in  the 
text.  In  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's  the  outline  of 
the  crypt  has  been  Introduced,  but  in  a  lifter 
shade,  to  show  its  form  and  place  relative  io  the 
more  modem  church.  The  circular  dottM  lines 
show  the  position  of  the  dome  and  several  cu- 
polas, by  which  the  interior  of  the  Basilica  re- 
ceives Its  llf^t. 


Q-Eoijio)  Plan  op  St.  Petee*s. 
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is  only  when  they  are  approached  or 
compared  with  the  human  fiffure  that 
they  are  found  to  be  in  reality  that 
of  rail-grown  persons. 

The  D<mt  is  the  great  object  which 
commands  the  admiration  of  the 
stranger  who  visits  St.  Peter's  for  the 
first  time.  Its  measurements  have 
already  been  given.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  magnificence  of  its  stupen- 
dous vault,  resting  on  the  4  colossal 
piers ;  and  no  language  can  do  justice 
to  its  sublime  effect.  The  surprise  of 
the  beholder  is  increased  by  the  recol- 
lection that  there  is  another  outer 
cupola,*  and  that  the  stairs  which 
lead  to  its  summit  pass  between  the 
two.  Each  of  the  4  piers  that  support 
it  has  2  recesses,  one  above  the  other, 
looking  towards  the  high  altar  (15). 
The  lower  ones  (d,  d',  d*,  d')  contain 
the  statues  of  S.  Veronica  holding  the 
Sudarium,  by  Francesco  Moohi;  S.  He- 
lena with  the  Cross,  bj  Andrea  Bolgx- 
S.  Longinus,  the  soldier  who  pierced 
the  side  of  our  Saviour,  by  Bernini; 
and  St.  Andrew,  by  FiamnUngo  (Da 
Quesnoy).^  Each  of  these  is  about  16 
feet  high.  The  St.  Andrew  is  that 
which  possesses  the  greatest  merit 
as  a  work  of  art.  A^ve  them  are 
4  balconies,  in  which  are  preserved  the 
relics  of  the  respective  saints.  In  that 
over  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  is  kept 
the  Sudarium^  or  handkerchief,  contain- 
ing the  impression  of  the  Saviour's 
features,  which  is  exhibited  with  so 
much  ceremony  to  the  people  during 
the  holy  week.  In  the  balcony  over 
St.  Helena  is  a  portion  of  the  true 
cross;  and  in  that  over  St.  Andi^w 
the  head  of  the  saint,  which  was 
stolen  in  1848,  but  subsequently  re- 
covered, having  been  hidden  outside 
the  walls  between  Porta  di  Gavalligeri 
and  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  where  a  sta- 
tue of  St.  Andrew  has  been  erected 
by  Pius  IX.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
visit  these  relics  who  has  not  the 
rank  of  a  canon  of  the  Church ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  sovereigns  and 
princes  who  have  been  admitted  to 
examine  them  have  first  received  that 
rank  as  an  honorary  distinction.  The 
spiral  columns  in  tiie  recesses  of  the 
balconies  belonged  to  the  old   basi« 


lica.  Above  these  recesses,  on  the 
spandrils  of  the  arches,  are  4  mosaic 
medallions,  representing  the  Evcm- 
gelisUy  wiUi  their  emblems;  the  pen 
in  the  hand  of  St.  Luke  is  7  feet  long. 
On  the  frieze,  running  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  base  of  the  dome,  is 
the  following  inscription  in  mosaic ;  the 
letters  are  6  f%.  long:  tv  .  es  .  petrvs  .  et  . 

SVPER .  BANC  .  PETRAM  .  AEDIFICABO .  EC- 
CLE8IAM .  MEAM  .ET .  TIBI .  DABO .  CLATE8. 

HEGNi.coELORVM.  The  drum  of  the 
cupola  is  formed  of  32  coupled  pilasters 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  pierced  with 
16  windows.  The  cupola  above  is  di- 
videdinto  16  compartments,  ornamented 
with  gilded  stuccoes  and  4  ranges  of 
mosaics,  the  lowest  representing  the 
Saviour,  the  Virgin,  ana  the  Apostles. 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  lantern  is  a  mosaic 
of  the  Almighty,  by  Marcello  Pro- 
vencal, from  a  painting  of  Cav. 
d'Arpino.  "The  cupola,"  says  For- 
syth, "is  glorious,  viewed  in  its 
design,  its  altitude,  or  even  its  de- 
corations; viewed  either  as^  a  whole 
or  as  a  part,  it  ebchants  the  eye,  it 
satisfies  the  taste,  it  expands  the  soul. 
The  very  air  seems  to  eat  up  all  that 
is  harsh  or  colossal,  and  leaves  us 
nothing  but  the  sublime  to  feast  on : — 
a  sublime  peculiar  as  the  genius  of  the 
immortal  architect,  and  comprehensible 
only  on  the  spot.  The  4  surrounding 
cupolas,  though  but  satellites  to  the 
majesty  of  this,  might  have  crowned 
4  elegant  churches.  The  elliptical 
cupolettas  are  mere  expedients  to  pal- 
liate the  defect  of  Mademo's  aisles, 
which  depend  on  them  for  a  scantv 
light." 

The  Baldacchino,  or  grand  canopy 
covering  the  high  altar  (15),  stancb 
under  the  centre  of  the  dome.  It  is  of 
bronze,  supported  by  4  spiral  columns 
with  composite  capitals,  and  covered 
with  the  richest  ffilt  ornaments  and 
foliage.  It  is  95}  feet  high  to  the 
summit  of  the  cross.  It  was  cast 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini  in  1633, 
partly  fh>iii  uie  8374  lbs.  of  bronze 
stripped  from  the  Pantheon,  partly 
fW>m  metal  purchased  at  Venice  by 
Urban  VIII.,  whose  armorial  device, 
3  bees,  may  be  recognised  on  several 
parts  of  the  work.    The  cost  of  the 
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gildmg  alone  is  said  to  have  been 
40,000  scndi;  of  the  whole  canopy 
100,000,  nearly  22,000/.  The  High 
JUar,  under  the  baldacchino,  stands 
immediately  over  the  relics  of  St. 
Peter.  It  is  only  used  on  the  great 
festiTals  of  the  CJharch,  and  the  rope 
alome  can  celebrate  mass  at  it,  or  a 
cardinal,  when  authorised  by  a  special 
Apostolic  brief.  The  sunk  space  before 
the  Confession  is  surrounded  by  a  cir- 
cular balustrade  of  marble.  On  this 
are  suspended  93  lamps,  which  are 
burning  night  and  day.  A  double 
flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  shrine. 
The  first  object  which  attracts  attention 
.  is  the  kneeing  statue  of  Pius  VI.  (x), 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  Canova, 
The  pope  is  represented  praying  before 
the  tomb  of  the  Apostle :  the  attitude 
and  poution  of  the  figure  were  pre- 
scribed by  Pins  himself  during  his 
captivity.  On  the  rt.  side  of  the  nave, 
placed  against  the  last  pier,  is  the  well- 
known  bronse  Staitte  of  St,  Peter  (b), 
on  a  marble  chair,  with  the  foot  ex- 
tended. On  entering  the  basilica,  de- 
votees kiss  the  toe  of  this  foot,  pressing 
their  forehead  against  it  after  each 
salutation.  Some  antiquaries  state 
that  it  was  cast  by  St.  Leo  ftt>m  the 
bronse  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus; 
other  writers  of  more  recent  date 
assert  that  it  is  the  identical  statue  of 
Jupiter  himself,  transformed  into  that 
of  the  Apostle.  The  rude  execu- 
tion of  the  figure  conclusively  proves 
that  it  is  not  a  work  of  classical  times ; 
and  it  seems  much  more  likely  to  be- 
long to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
when  sculpture,  like  architecture,  was 
copied  from  heathen  models. 

The  Tritfune  (b),  decorated  from  the 
designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  is  very  rich 
in  ornaments:  at  the  farther  end  is 
the  fiunous  Chair  of  St.  Peter  in  bronze 
(f);  it  encloses  the  identical  one  in 
which,  according  to  the  Church  tradi- 
tion, St.  Peter  and  many  of  his  succes- 
sors officiated.  The  bronze  covering 
was  executed  by  Bernini  in  1667.  It 
is  supported  by  four  fathers  of  the 
Church, — St.  Augnstin  and  St.  Ambrose 
of  the  Latin,  St.  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Athanasius  of  the  Greek.  Between 
these  and  beneath  the  chair  a  handsome 


altar  was  dedicated  with  mat  pomp  in 
January,  1859,  b^  Pius  IX.  The  side 
walls  of  the  Tribune  have  been  dis- 
figured by  inserting  a  series  of  inscrip- 
tions relative  to  the  publication  here,  in 
Dec.  1854,  of  the  dogma  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  with  the  names  of 
all  the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  were 
present  on  that  occasion. 

The  Sepulchrai  Monuments,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  recent  date,  are, 
for  tne  most  part,  scarcely  worthy  of 
St.  Peter's  as  works  of  art.  Many  of 
them  have  allef^orical  figures  in  the 
style  of  Bernini.  The  sltars  of  the 
chapels  are,  for  the  most  pai^»  deco- 
rated with  mosaic  copies  of  celebrated 
paintings,  and  as  a  whole  it  is  difil- 
cult  to  imagine  a  series  more  beau- 
tifully executed.  We  shall  notice  the 
most  remarkable  of  these,  and  the 
principal  tombs,  in  making  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  basilica.  Beginning  from 
the  tribune,  on  ^le  rt  of  St.  Peter's 
chair  is  the  mausoleum  of  Paul  III. 
(ft),  by  (xnglielmo  delta  Porta,  to  whom 
its  execution  was  confided,  by  the 
advice  of  Michel  Angelo.  It  is  the 
finest  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  in 
St.  Peter's.  The  statue  of  the  pope 
is  of  bronze :  the  2  allegorical  femiUe 
figures,  in  marble,  of  Prudence  and 
Justice  are  said  to  be  portraits  of 
the  pope's  mother,  Giovanna  <  'aetani, 
and  of  his  sister,  Giulia  Farnese. 
The  Justice  is  said  to  have  been  so 
truly  modelled  to  nature  as  to  ren- 
der drapery  necessary ;  the  present  in 
painted  lead  was  added  by  Bernini. 
This  monument,  which  formerly  stood 
where  the  statue  of  St  Veronica  now 
is,  cost  24,000  scudi;  the  statues  of 
Peace  and  Abundance,  at  present  in 
the  Farnese  Palace,  formed  pendante 
to  those  remaining,  and  were  removed 
in  1629,  when  the  tomb  was  placed 
where  it  now  stands  by  Urban  VI II. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  tri- 
bune is  the  monument  of  Urban 
VIII  (m).  The  bronze  statue  of  the 
pope  is  by  Bernini;  those  of  Justice 
and  Charity,  in  marble,  by  his  pupils. 
Proceeding  onwards  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  building  by  the  1.  transept, 
the  first  mosaic  we  meet  with  (16)  is 
a  copy  of  Mancini's  St.  Peter  and  St. 
r  o 
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John.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  VIII.  (o)  (Ottobuoni),  by 
JjTkjo  di  San  Martina :  it  has  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  pope,  and  2  marble  figures 
of  Religion  and  Prudence,  by  Angela 
Sossi ;  the  bas-relief  represents  the 
canonization  of  5  saints  by  this  pope. 
Near  it  is  the  altar  of  St.  Leo  (17), 
over  which  is  the  immense  bas-relief  by 
Algardi,  representing  that  pope  threat- 
ening AttiU  with  the  vengeance  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  if  he  should  approach 
Rome:  it  is  perhaps  the  largest  bas- 
relief  ever  executed  in  marble.  In 
front  of  it  is  a  circular  marble  slab 
covering  the  remains  of  Leo  XII., 
with  an  inscription  written  by  himself. 
Further  on  towards  the  transept  is  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  VII.  (j>\  the  last 
work  of  Bernini,  The  pope  is  re- 
presented kneeling,  surrounded  by  4 
allegorical  figures  of  Justice,  Prudence, 
Charity,  and  Truth :  the  latter,  only  by 
Bernini,  was  considered  by  Innocent 
XI.  so  naked  as  to  necessitate  the 
drapery  which  now  covers  it.  Opposite 
this  tomb  is  a  finely-coloured  oil  paint- 
ing on  slate  by  Francesco  Vanni  (19), 
representing  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus ; 
it  is  one  of  the  few  pictures  in  oil  in 
this  basilica.  Entering  the  S.  transept, 
at  the  central  altar  (21)  is  a  copy  in 
mosaic  of  Guide's  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  The 
mosaic  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas 
at  the  adjoining  altar,  dedicated  to  him 
(20),  is  from  a  picture  by  Camuccini, 
and,  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  chapel, 
of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata 
(22),  after  the  painting  by  Domenichino, 
now  in  the  ch.  of  the  Cappuccini. 
Farther  on,  over  the  altar  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Andrew  (23),  is  the  mosaic  of 
Ananias  and  Saphira,  from  Roncalli's 
picture  in  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli ;  and 
opposite  over  the  door  6  leading  to 
the  sacristy,  the  last  raised  sepulchral 
monument  in  St.  Peter's,  that  to  Pius 
VIII.  by  Teneraniy  a  poor  work,  on 
which  the  Pontiff  is  represented  in 
the  foreground  upon  his  knees,  with  a 
statue  of  the  Saviour  behind,  in  the  act 
of  giving  his  benediction  to  thePontifP, 
and  others  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
on  either  side ;  two  alto-relievos  of 
Justice  and  Mercy  are  on  the  pediment 


below ;  this  monument  was  raised  from 
a  legacy  of  Cardinal  Albani,  who  was 
Secretary  of  State  during  Pius  VIII. 's 
short  pontificate.  The  mosaic  over 
the  altar  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
(25)  represents  the  Miracle  of  that 
saint,  Arom  A.  Sacchi's  picture  in  the 
Pinacotheca.  Close  ^  is  the  tomb 
of  Pius  VII.,  by  lionoaldsen  (g), 
erected  at  a  cost  of  27,000  scudi,  be- 
queathed for  that  purpose  by  his  devoted 
minister  and  friend  Cardinal  Consalvi. 
The  pope  is  represented  seated  upon 
his.  throne  between  2  angels  or  genii 
representing  History  and  Time,  and 
lower  down  2  larger  figures  of  Power 
and  Wisdom.  By  some  the  tomb  ia 
not  regarded  as  worthy  of  its  great 
sculptor,  or  of  one  of  the  most  be- 
nevolent and  virtuous  pontiffs  who 
ever  wore  the  papal  tiara.  Against 
the  pier  opposite  is  the  altar  of  the 
Transfiguration  (24),  over  which  is 
the  mosaic  copy  of  Raphael's  cele- 
brated picture  of  that  subject,  the  copy 
being  somewhat  larger  than  the  original 
painting.  From  here  entering  the  1. 
aisle,  under  the  arcade  is  the  tomb 
of  Leo  XI.  (r),  hj  Algardi,  with  a 
bas-relief  representing  the  abjuration 
of  Henry  IV,  of  France,  before  the 
pope's  legates,  one  of  whom  was  Car- 
dinal de  Medicis,  afterwards  Leo  XI. 
Xite  is  that  of  Innocent  XI.  (s) 
(jalchi),by  Monot,  a  French  artist : 
the  bas-relief  represents  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobieski ; 
the  2  marble  figures  Religion  and 
Justice.  The  Capella  del  Coro  or  the 
Choir  (26)  near  here,  in  which  divine 
service  is  celebrated  daily  before  the 
assembled  canons,  has  8  rows  of  stalls 
and  2  fine  organs ;  the  walls  and  ceiline 
are  richly  decorated  with  gilding  and 
stucco  ornaments,  fh>m  the  designs 
of  Oiacomo  delta  Porta.  The  mosaic 
altarpiece  of  the  Conception  is  a  copy 
of  the  picture  by  Pietro  Bianchi  now 
in  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli.  Under  the 
arch  leading  to  the  neignbouring  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Innocent  VIH.  (u\  of 
the  Cibo  family:  it  is  entirely  of 
bronze,  and  is  a  verv  fiine  work  of 
Pietro  and  Antonio  Pollajuolo:  on  a 
bracket  is  a  sitting  statue  of  the  Pope, 
holding  a  spear-head,  in  allusion  to 
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the  gift  of  Bajaset  II.  to  the  pontiff  of 
the  spear  which  pierced  the  side  of  our 
Saviour.  Opposite  is  the  memorial  in 
stucco  of  Gregory  XVI.  (0 ;  the  niche 
it  occupies  is  appropriated  as  the  tem- 
porary resting-place  of  the  last  pontiff, 
whose  remains  lie  here  until  the  death 
of  hifi  successor,  when  they  are  removed 
to  the  subterranean  ch.  or  placed  in  a 
separate  monument.  The  C^apel  of  the 
PresentazwM  (27)  contains  a  mosaic 
copy  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  Temple,  by  Francesco  Romanelli. 
Close  to  this  chapel  are  2  monuments 
which  will  not  fail  to  interest  the 
English  traveller.  The  first  on  the 
rt.  hand,  over  the  door  (h)  leading  to 
the  roof  and  the  dome,  is  that  of 
Maria  Clementina  Sobieski,  wife  of  the 
Pretender  James  HI.,  called  here 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland :  she  died  at  Borne  in  1745.  ^  It 
consists  of  a  porphyry  sarcophagus  with 
alabaster  drapery  and  a  Genius  holding 
a  medallion  portrait  of  the  queen  in 
mosaic,  and  was  designed  by  FUippo 
Barigionif  and  executed  by  P»e<*t)  Bracd^ 
at  the  expense  of  the  "  Fabbrica"  of 
St.  Peter's.  Opposite  to  this  is  Ca- 
ivync^s  Monument  of  the  Stuarts  (o).  It 
represents  the  entrance  to  a  mausoleum 
guarded  by  genii,  which,  having  ap- 
peared too  naked  to  the  over-lasti- 
dions  authorities  in  the  time  of  Leo 
XII.,  have  been  breeched  with  stucco 
drapery.  The  principal  expense  of 
this  monument  was  defrayed  from  the 
privy  purse  of  George  I V.  The  fol- 
lowing is  tiie  inscription : — 

JACOBO  III. 
JAOOBI  IL.  HAGNiB  BBIT.  REGIS  FILIO, 

KABOIX>  EDVABDO, 
ET  RBfBlCO,  DBOAJro  PATBT1C  OAXDJXALrm, 

JACOBI  ni.  TLLUB, 

BEOUB  8TIBPI8  BTVASLDIM  F08TBXMI8, 

ANNO  MDCCCXIX. 

BBATT  MOSTUI 
QUI  IK  DOMlllO  MOBIUKTUB. 

*'  Beneath  that  unrivalled  dome," 
says  Lord  Mahon,  "lie  mouldering 
the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  brave 
and  gallant  heart;  and  a  stately 
monument  from  the  chisel  of  Canova, 
and  at  the  charge,  as  I  believe,  of  the 


House  of  Hanover,  hag  since  arisen  to  . 
the  memory  of  Jambs  the  Thibd, 
Charles  the  Third,  and  Hbkrt  the 
NiMTH,  Kings  of  England,— names 
which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely 
read  without  a  smile  or  a  sigh !  Often 
at  the  present  day  does  the  British 
traveller  turn  from  the  sunny  crest  of 
the  Pincian,  or  the  carnival  throng  of 
the  Corso,  to  gaze  in  thoughtful  silence 
on  that  mockery  of  human  greatness, 
and  that  last  record  of  ruined  hopes ! 
The  tomb  before  him  is  of  a  race  justly 
expelled ;  the  magnificent  temple  that 
enshrines  it  is  of  a  faith  wisely  re- 
formed; yet  who  at  such  a  moment 
would  harshly  remember  the  errors  of 
either,  and  might  not  join  in  the  prayer 
even  of  that  erring  Church  for  the  de- 
parted, *  Requiescant  in  pace  ! ' " 
The  title  of  Ring  of  England  is  only 
given  here  to  the  first  Pretender,  whilst 
we  shall  see  it  applied  to  all  three  in 
the  subterranean  church,  where  their 
remains  are  in  reality  deposited.  The 
chapel  of  the  Baptistery  (28),  the  last 
on  this  side  of  the  basilica,  contains  the 
ancient  vase  of  red  porphyry  which 
formed  the  cover  of  the  tomb  of  the 
emperor  Otho  II.,  as  it  did  more  an- 
ciently that  of  Hadrian ;  it  now  serves 
as  a  baptismal  font.  The  mosaic  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  is  a  copy  from  Carlo 
Maratta:  the  St.  Peter  baptizing  his 
ffaolers  in  the  Mamertine  prisons  is 
from  Passeri ;  and  the  Baptism  of  the 
Centurion  is  from  a  picture  by  C.  Pro- 
caccini. 

In  the  N.  side  aisle  beginning  from 
the  entrance  door,  the  first  chapel 
is  called  the  Capella  della  Pieth  (1), 
from  the  celebrated  Pieta  by  Michel 
Angelo,  a  marble  group  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  with  the  body  of  the 
dead  Saviour  on  her  knees.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  sculptor's  first  works, 
being  executed  when  he  was  only 
in  his  24th  year,  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  ambassador.  Cardinal 
Jean  de  Villiers,  abbot  of  St.  Denis. 
The  critics  of  Michel  Angelo's  own 
time  objected  to  the  youthfol  appear- 
ance of  the  Virgin,  and  to  the  Son 
being  represented  older  than  the 
mother;  but  he  justified  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  afforded  an  additional 
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proof  of  the  pure  and  spotless  charac- 
ter of  the  Virgin.  The  group  is  not 
seen  to  advantage  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, and  indeed  seems  lost:  some  por- 
tions of  it  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
not  better  placed.  Michel  Angelo 
has  inscribed  his  name  on  the  girdle 
of  the  Virgin;  it  is  said  to  be  the 
only  work  on  which  he  ever  did  so. 
In  the  well-known  letter  written  by 
Francis  I.  to  Michel  Angelo  in  1507, 
in  which  the  king  requests  him  to 
send  some  of  his  works  to  Paris  to 
adorn  one  of  the  royal  chapels,  this 
Pietk  and  the  statue  of  Christ  in  S. 
Maria  sopra  Minerva  are  particularly 
mentioned.  The  king  entreats  M. 
Angelo  to  sell  to  the  bearer  of  his 
letter,  who  was  the  painter  Prima- 
ticcio,  some  works  of  the  same  kind, 
**  pour  Tamour  de  moi,"  and  de- 
scribes these  productions  **  comme  de 
choses  que  Ton  m'a  asseur^  estre  des 
plus  exquises  et  excellentes  en  votre 
art."  On  each  side  of  the  altar  of  the 
CapelladellaPietkare2  smaller  chapels, 
enclosed  by  bronze  doors :  that  on  the 
1.,  built  from  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
called  Del  Crocifi8so(2)  ft'om  containing 
a  crucifix  sculptured  by'Pietro  Caral- 
lini,  and  a  mosaic  by  Cristofari,  repre- 
senting St.  Nicholas  of  Bari.  Here  are 
preserved  the  principal  relics  belonging 
to  St.  Peter's,  from  which  they  are 
conveyed  in  great  ceremony  to  the 
balcony  over  the  statue  of  St.  Helena 
when  exposed  to  public  view  on  great 
festivals.  The  other  chapel,  called  the 
Gapella  delta  CoUmfia  Santa,  contains  a 
column,  in  white  marble,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  to  be  the  one  against 
which  our  Saviour  leaned  when  he 
disputed  with  the  doctors ;  it  is  highly 
ornamented  with  reliefs  and  spiral 
flntings,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  pyra* 
midal  cage  of  iron- work.  Here  also  is 
a  marble  Sarcophagus,  on  which  for- 
merly stood  the  baptismal  font,  and 
bears  the  name  of  Anicius  Probus,  pre- 
fect of  Rome  in  the  4th  century.  It  has 
five  compartments  with  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting Christ  and  the  apostles; 
and,  though  highly  interesting  as  a 
Christian  monument,  is  less  remark- 


able as  a  work  of  art  than  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Junius  Bassus  in  the  subter- 
ranean church.  Returning  into  the 
aisle,  is  the  statue  of  Leo  XII.  (a)  by 
Fabris,  raised  by  Gregory  XVI.,  who 
caused  that  of  Innocent  XII.,  which 
stood  here,  to  be  removed ;  and  opposite 
to  it  the  monument  of  Christina  qaeen 
of  Sweden  (6),  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1 689.  It  was  erected  by  Innocent  XII., 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Fontana^  and 
is  ornamented  with  a  bas-relief  by 
Teudon,  a  French  artist,  representing 
the  queen's  abjuration  of  Protestantism, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Innspruck,  in  1655. 
The  mosaic  in  the  adjoming  chapel  of 
St.  Sebastian  (3)  is  a  copy  of  the  pic- 
ture of  the  martyrdom  of  the  sunt,  bj^ 
Domenichino,  now  in  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  Under  the  next  archway  are 
the  monuments  to  Innocent  XII.  (c), 
by  Filippo  Vaile,  in  which  the  pope  is  re- 
presented sitting,  supported  by  Charity 
and  Justice ;  and  that  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  (d)»  by  Bernini;  she  died  in 
1115,  and  was  buried  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Benedict  at  Mantua ;  Urban  VIII. 
had  her  remains  removed  to  St.  Peter's 
in  1635;  the  bas-relief  on  the  front 
of  the  sarcophagus  represents  Gregory 
VII.  giving  absolution  to  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  in  the  presence  of  the 
countess.  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra" 
ment  (4)  contains,  among  oth^r  rich 
ornaments,  a  beautiful  tabernacle  of 
lapis  lazuli  and  gilt  bronze  in  the 
form  of  Bramante's  circular  temple  at 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio.  The  altarpiece 
of  the  Trinity  is  a  fresco  by  Fietro  da 
Cortona,  who  designed  the  stucco  bas- 
reliefs  and  mosaics  of  the  roof  and 
cupola.  This  chapel  contains,  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Maurice,  the  tomb  of 
Sixtus  IV.  (e),  in  bronze,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs  by  AnUmiodelFoUajmlo^ 
a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  sepulchral 
sculpture.  Julius  II.,  of  the  same  fa- 
mily, is  also  bui'ied  under  this  monu- 
ment ;  the  onl^  memorial  to  this  extra- 
ordinary pontiff,  who  so  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  raising  of  the  magnifi- 
cent edifice  in  which  his  ashes  now  lie 
so  neglected,  being  a  small  marble 
slab  let  into  the  pavement;  the  wish 
of  the  ambitious  pope  to  be  interred  in 
the  tomb  by  Michel  Angelo  now  erected 
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in  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  in  Viucoli  having 
ueyer  been  fulfilled — an  eternal  stisma 
on  his  fiunily,  whom  he  had  enriched 
and  raised  to  power,  and  on  the  heads 
of  that  chnrch  whose  temporal  in- 
terests he  had  so  greatly  advanced. 
The  mosaic  altarpiece  in  this  chapel  is 
a  cop^  of  M.  A.  Uarayaggio's  Entomb- 
ment u  the  Pinacotheca  of  the  Vatican 
Under  the  adjoining  arch  is  the  tomb 
of  Gregory  XIII.  (/),  of  the  Buon- 
compagni  fiunily,  during  whose  pon- 
tificate took  place  the  reform  of  the 
calendar :  it  is  by  Camillo  Husconi;  the 
statue  of  the  jpope  is  supported  by 
figares  of  Beligion  and  Power.  The 
bas-relief  in  front  represents  the  cor- 
rection of  the  calendar.  Opposite  is 
the  tomb  of  Gregory  XIV.  (g),  a  simple 
nm  in  stucco  with  an  empty  undeco- 
rated  niche,  owing  probably  to  his 
having  made  few  carcunals  during  his 
short  reign,  or  not  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  princely  house  like 
that  of  his  opposite  neighbour,  as 
was  the  case  with  his  namesakes 
Gregory  XIII.  and  XVI.,  whose  fami- 
lies and  cardinals  have  raised  such 
costly  memorials  to  th^kn.  The  mo- 
saic on  the  altar  of  St.  Girolamo 
(6),  on  the  great  pier,  is  a  copy  of 
Domenichino  s  Conmiunion  of  St. 
Jerome.  The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Soocorso  (5),  erected  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  from  llie  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo,  was  built  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  The  cupola  is  covered  with 
mosaics  designed  by  Girolamo  Musiani, 
which  have  been  highly  praised.  In 
this  chapel  the  remains  of  St.  Gregory 
Nananzenns  are  deposited.  Before  the 
altar  is  Uie  slab-tomb  of  Gregory  XV. ; 
and  on  one  side  the  gorgeous  monument 
of  Gregory  XVI.  (A),from  the  designs  of 
Amici,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
cardinals  he  created  during  his  long 
pontificate.  Near  it  is  the  tomb  of 
Benedict  XIV.  (»),  hy  Pietro  Bracci: 
with' a  statue  of  the  pope,  and  2  figures 
of  Science  and  Charity.  This  learned 
pontiff  was  worthy  of  a  monument  by 
the  first  artist  in  Italy.  The  opposite 
chiqpel,  dedicated  to  St.  Basil  (7),  has  a 
mosaic  altarpiece,  after  Subleyia's  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  celebrating  mass  before 
the  Emperor  Valens.  In  the  rt.  transept 


are  some  mosaics  and  statues:  St. 
Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  from 
Caroselli's  painting  (8) ;  the  Mar^rdom 
of  SS.  Processus  and  Martinianus  (9), 
from  Valentin's ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Erasmus  (10),  from  Poussin's;  the  sta- 
tues of  S.  Jerome,  by  Pietro  Bracci ;  S. 
Cajetano,  by  Carlo  Monaldi  ;  S.  Giovanni 
Calasanzio,  hjSpinazzi;  and  S.  Bruno, 
by  Stoldtz,  Under  the  arch  berond  this 
the  mosaic  over  the  altar  of  la  Mavioella 
(11),  of  Our  Saviour,  coining  to  the 
rescue  of  St  Peter  when  the  vessel  was 
sinking,  is  from  a  painting  by  Lan- 
franco.  Opposite  is  the  magnificent 
Tomb  of  Clement  XIII.  {k\  by  Canowt, 
one  of  the  few  specimens  of  really  fine 
sculpture  in  St.  Peter's.  This  was  the 
work  which  established  Canova's  fame, 
and  is  still  considered  by  many  as  his 
masterpiece ;  it  was  finished  when  he 
was  38  years  of  age,  and  after  8  years' 
labour.  The  pope,  a  fine  expressive 
figure,  is  represented  praying ;  on  one 
side  is  the  genius  of  Death  sitting  with 
his  torch  reversed,  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  sculpture  in  the  basilica ;  on 
the  other  is  the  figure  of  Religion  hold- 
ing the  cross.  The  lions  at  the  anffles 
have  received  unqualified  admiration  ; 
the  sleeping  one  ranks  among  the 
finest  efforts  of  modem  sculpture.  The 
mosaic  beyond  it  (12)  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  St.  Michael  by  Guido  in  the  Ca- 
puccini  church.  That  of  S.  Petronilla 
(13),  at  the  extremitjr  of  the  aisle,  is 
a  coD^  from  Guercino's  picture  in 
the  Pinacotheca  of  the  Capitol,  and 
is  considered  the  finest  work  of  this 
class  in  St.  Peter's.  The  tomb  of  Cle- 
ment X.  (Altieri)  (/),  near  it,  is  by 
Rossi :  the  statue  of  the  pope  is  by  Ercofc 
Ferrata,  The  mosaic  of  St.  Peter  resus- 
citating Tabitha  (14),  over  the  oppo- 
site altar,  is  after  a  painUng  by  C^s- 
tanzi. 

Most  of  the  altars  in  St.  Peter's  are 
flanked  by  elegant  Corinthian  columns, 
many  ofjcrev  and  red  Sardinian  granite, 
others  of  a  handsome  red  marble,  with 
numerous  white  veins,  from  the  Sabine 
mountains,  called  Cottanella 

The  Orotie  Vaticane,  or  subterranean 
Church. — (Admission  for  gentlemen  is 
easily  obtained  on  applying  at  the  Sa- 
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cristy  in  the  forenoon  between  9  and 
12,  except  on  festivalB ;  bat  no  female  is 
allowed  to  enter,  except  on  Whit  Son- 
day,  or  with  a  special  permission  from 
the  Cardinal  Archpriest  of  St  Peter's, 
to  procure  which  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
dress a  petition  to  the  Pope,  through 
the  Cardinal  Datario — a  mere  form. 
This  will  be  managed  by  the  people 
at  Piale's  and  Spithover's  Libraries 
without  any  trouble,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  a  small  gratuity  to  the  em- 
ploy^.) As  the  persons  who  show  the 
Grotte  are  in  general  provided  with 
only  a  single  light,  it  will  be  as  well 
for  visitors  to  carry  with  them  a  few 
small  wax  tapers,  and  to  insist  on  seeing 
enerything  mentioned  in  the  following  dC' 
scriptionj  the  cicerone  being  generally 
in  a  hurry  to  get  over  his  task  and  to 
receive  his  fee. 


.'Crypt  of  St  Peter's. 

2,  3,  4, 5.  Cbtpels  of  SS.    Veronica,    Helena, 
Andrew,  and  Longlnua. 
6,  6.  Circular  corridor. 
.  t.  Gonfeaslon  of  St.  Peter. 

8.  Ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  PorUco. 

9.  Ch.  of  8.  M.  delle  PartorientL 

10.  Ch.  of  11  Salvatorino. 

11.  Ch.ofllSalvatore. 

la.  Nave  and  aisles  of  Grotte  Yeochle. 

Tombt  of —a  Janios  Bosshs ;  c  c  c  of  the  Stuarts ; 
d  Gregory  v.;  e  Otho  IL ;/ Alexander  YI.; 


a  Pins  XL  and  IIL;  k  Boniface  Vm. ;  i  Ad- 
rian  lY. ;  X;  Nicholas  Y. ;  I  Paul  III. ;  m  Julias 
III. ;  n  Nicholas  UL ;  o  Urban  YIL ;  oMar- 
cellus  II.:  r  Innocent  IX.;  «  Card.  Kroll ; 
t  Agnese  Colonna ;  x  Monument  of  Pins  VI. 

The  subterranean  ch.  consists  of  2 
distinct  portions— the  Grotte  Nuove  and 
Grotte  Vecohie.  The  Grotte  Nuove  being 
a  circular  corridor,from  which  open  some 
more  ancient  chapels,  and  the  4  onder  the 
statues  of  SS.  Veronica,  Andrew,  Lon- 
ginus,  and  Helena,  in  the  basilica  above, 
with  the  chapel  of  the  Confession  in 
the  centre,  they  correspond,  conse- 
quently, to  the  area  beneath  Michel  ^n- 
gelo's  dome.  The  Grotte  Vecchie  oc- 
cupv  the  space  beneath  the  nave  of  the 
modem  basilica,  extending  to  nearly 
opposite  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  and 
Choir ;  they  formed  the  crypt,  pnmerly 
speaking,  of  the  more  ancient  edifice 
erected  by  Constautine. 

The  Grotte  Nuove  were  in  a  great 
measure  remodelled  by  Paul  V,,  retain- 
ing some  of  the  more  ancient  chapels, 
who  made  them  a  receptacle  for  seve- 
ral monuments  of  art  that  existed  in 
the  old  basilica.  The  Grotte  Vecchie 
have  undergone  little  change,  except  in 
having  the  pavement  of  the  old  ch.  laid 
down  on  their  floor,  and  having  had 
several  of  the  sepulchral  urns  of  the 
early  popes  and  historical  personages, 
which  stood  under  the  portico  and  in 
the  aisles  of  the  old  basilica,  removed 
to  them.  The  entrance  to  the  subter-. 
ranean  ch.  is  by  a  flight  of  stairs 
behind  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  (2), 
and  opening  into  the  circular  corridor  of 
the  Grotte  Nuove ;  on  entering  which 
and  turning  to  the  rt  are  2  of  the  original 
chapels,  the  first  dedicated  to  Sta.  Maria 
in  Portico,  also  called  the  Madonna  delta 
BoociatOf  f^om  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  in 
it,  attributed  to  Simone  Memmi,  which 
stood  under  the  portico  of  the  old 
basilica.  On  either  side  are  several 
ancient  tombs,  statues  of  Saints  |,John 
and  Matthew  from  the  monument  to 
Nicholas  V.,  and  one  of  St  Peter,  which 
stood  under  the  portico  of  the  old 
ch.,  by  Paolo  da  Siena ;  several  early 
Christian  inscriptions,  a  statue  of  Be- 
nedict XI.,  ana  a  view  of  tbe  old 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's.      Re-entering 
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the  eirenlar  corridor,  and  opposite  to 
the  entrance  of  the  last  chapel,  is  the 
Capelia  del  SalwxtoHno  (10),  and  near 
it  the  marble  cross  which  crowned  the 
front  of  the  primitive  basilica.  Between 
the  chapel  of  S.  M.  del  Portico  and  the 
next,  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  delle 
Paartorienii  (9),  is  a  cnrions  mosaic  of 
our  Lord  giving  his  benediction :  it  is 
of  the  lOth  centy.,  and  stood  over  the 
tomb  of  Otho  II.  in  the  atriam  of  the 
old  basilica.  This  chapel  contains 
stataes  of  the  two  St.  James*  from  Ni- 
cholas y.'s  monoment,  several  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  of  the  5th  and  6tii 
centories,  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  of 
the  8th,  and  another  of  an  angel, 
after  Giotto  (?),  &c.  In  the  recess 
on  the  rt.  of  the  altar  were  interred 
Popes  Leo  IL,  III.,  and  IX.,  until 
removed  to  the  upper  ch.  by  Leo  XII. 
In  other  parts  of  this  chapel  are  a 
half- figure  of  Bonifkee  VIII.,  attri- 
buted to  Andrea  da  Pisa,  a  portrait  in 
mosaic  of  Pope  John  VII.,  and  the 
painting  of  the  Virgin,  which  gives 
Its  name  to  the  chapel,  &c.  In  the 
corridor  (6)  beyond  and  leading  to  the 
chapel  of  St  Andrew  (4)  are  several 
inscriptions,  one  relative  to  the  draining 
of  the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican  by  Pope 
Sl  Damasns  in  the  4th  century,  remark- 
able, like  all  those  of  that  pope,  for  the 
elegant  form  of  the  letters;  it  is  in 
Latin  verse ;  and  numerous  Augments 
of  sculpture,  tiie  most  remarkable  being, 
statues  of  Saints  Bartholomew  and  John, 
from  the  monument  of  Odixtus  III. ; 
of  4  Doctors  of  the  Church,  with  2 
angels,  from  that  of  Nicholas  V. ;  an  in- 
scription of  the  time  of  Gratian,  Valen- 
tinian,  and  Theodosius,  relative  to  cer- 

*  Most  of  the  popes  who  died  at  Rome  were 
interred  ba  S.  Peter'e,  at  the  earliest  period 
in  the  foreoonrt  only,  but  afterwards  in  the 
interior,  and  nearly  all  had  monuments  in 
the  old  haatlica,  on  the  destmction  of  which 
by  Jallns  IL  several  of  the  latter  were  re* 
moved  to  other  chnrches  in  Rome  (Pius  II. 
and  tlL):  a  ftw  were  set  up  in  the  new  ch. 
(SixfnsIV.,  Innocent  VIIL) ;  others  in  churches 
or  chapels  foonded  by  their  fiunilies  (Clement 
VnU  Siztos  v.);  whilst  some  again  were  Interred 
in  churches  they  bad  selected  as  their  last  resting- 
places  (Psol  IV- Leo  X.,  Clement  VII^  Inno- 
cent X.,  Clement  xll.) ;  and,  last  of  all.  Clement 
XI7.  in  the  ch.  of  the  8S.  Apostoli,  attached  to 
the  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member  before  his  accession. 


tain  properties  held  by  the  basilica,  &c. 
The  entrance  to  tiie  Grotte  Vecchie  is 
near  here.  The  QrotU  Vecchie  consist 
of  S  parallel  corridors,  separated  by 
massive  pilasters  supporting  low  arches, 
on  which  rests  tiie  floor  of  the  central 
nave  of  the  basilica  above.  In  these 
grotte  have  been  placed  the  sepulchral 
urns  of  several  of  the  popes  and  histo- 
rical personages  which  stood  in  the  old 
basilica,  or  who  have  been  interred 
'here  since  the  erection  of  the  modem 
one.*  Near  the  entrance  of  what  we  may 
call  the  S.  nave  or  corridor  is  the  marble 
inscription  or  copy  of  the  celebrated 
donation  to  the  Church  of  all  her  pos- 
sessions by  the  Countess  Matilda  in  1 102. 
The  altar  of  the  Solvatore  (U),  at  the 
extremity  of  the  central  corridor,  has  a 
curious  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  by  Ar- 
nolfo^  which  once  stood  over  the  monu- 
ment of  Boniface  VIII. ;  and  before  it  are 
the  graves  of  (Charlotte  Queen  of  Cyprus 
(ob.  1487)  and  of  Pius  VI.  Under  one 
of  the  neighbouring  arches  in  the  S. 
aisle  are  the  urns  Jccc)  of  the  3  last 
princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  who  died 
at  Rome— James  III.,  Charles  III.,  and 
Henry  IX.,  as  they  are  here  designated, 
and  a  littie  beyond  that  of  Pius  VIII. 
Near  the  extremity  of  this  corridor  are 
the  tombs  of  Pope  Gregory  V.  (cf),  and 
{e)  of  the  Emperor  Otho  11^  who  died 
at  Rome  in  983— it  formerly  stood  under 
the  portico  of  the  old  basilica;  and  the 
empty  urn,  with  his  recumbent  statue 
on  the  cover,  of  Alexander  VI.  (/),  his 
ashes  having  been  removed,  with  those 
of  Galixtus  III.,  to  the  Spanish  national 
ch.  of  the  M.  di  Monserrato  in  the  Via 
Giulia,  where  they  now  lie  neglected. f 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  central  nave 

In  the  10th«  nth,  and  Uth  cents,  several  popes 
were  buried  in  the  LateranBaslUca;  bnt,  except 
some  scattered  fragments,  all  traces  of  their 
original  tombs  have  disappeared.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  reader  will  find  interesting  infonnation 
in  Mr.  Qregorovins'  little  volmne  on  the  Tombs 
of  the  Popes. 

t  The  ashes  of  the  two  popes  in  qnestion  were 
removed  fh>m  8t  Peter's  abont  the  year  1619. 
daring  the  FOntifkate  of  Panl  Y.,  on  the  demand 
of  a  Spanish  ecclesiastical  dignitaiy  named  7ives. 
who  offered  to  raise  a  mausoleum  at  their  na- 
tional Church  to  the  two  great  popes  of  Spanish 
origin ;  but  dying  soon  afterwards,  his  wishes 
were  never  carried  Into  effect,  and  their  bones 
were  enclosed  in  a  small  wooden  box,  where 
th^  still  remain. 
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are  the  receptacles  for  the  pr»oordia  of 
Christina  Qaeen  of  Sweden  and  of 
Benedict  XIII.;  the  greater  number 
of  the  popes  are  laid  m  the  northern 
aisle.  Commencing  at  its  W.  extremity, 
are  the  sarcophagi  of  Boniface  VIIl., 
with  his  recumbent  statue  (A),  by 
Amolfo,  interesting  as  a  work  of  art ; 
on  the  head  is  the  tiara  with  the 
double  crown  first  used  by  this  pon- 
tiff, the  triple  circlet  dating  from  the 
time  of  Urban  V. ;  of  Pius  II.  and 
III.  ig),  whose  monuments  now  stand 
in  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
where  they  were  removed  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  basilica:  next  is 
the  urn  of  Adrian  IV.  (•)  CN.  Break- 
^ar),  in  red  granite,  with  sculptured 
bulls'  heads ;  it  was  Uiis  English  pope 
who  caused  Amoldo  da  Brescia  to  be 
so  cruelly  burned  at  the  stake,  and  who 
crowned  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  St. 
Peter^s :  opposite  to  it  is  that  of  Nicholas 
v.  (A),  the  inscription  upon  it  from  the 
pen  of  i£neas  Sylvius  (Pius  II.).  Fol- 
lowing the  outer  wall  on  this  side  of  the 
grotte  stand  successively  the  urns  of  Paul 
II.  (/),  with  a  recumbent  fiffure  of  the 
pontiff,  by  iftno  da  Fiesole;  of  Julius  III. 
(m) ;  Nicholas  III.  (n) ;  Urban  IV.  (o) ; 
Marcellus  II.  {q) :  Innocent  IX.  (r) ;  and 
of  Card.  Eroli  («),  the  latter  once  cele- 
brated for  its  sculptures ;  and  in  a  recess 
beyond  (<),  amongst  several  others,  that 
of  Agnese  Caetani  Colonna,  the  only  lady 
not  of  roval  descent  who  has  a  monu- 
ment in  St.  Peter's.  Re-entering  here 
the  circular  corridor  of  'the  Grotte 
NuoTe  is  the  chapel  of  S.  Longinus  (5), 
with  a  mosaic  of  the  patron  saint  over 
the  altar,  fh>m  a  picture  by  A,  Sacchi, 
Between  this  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Helepa 
(3)  are  several  mosaics  and  statues  : 
those  of  our  Saviour  and  S.  Andrew 
from  the  monument  of  Nicholas  V. ; 
the  bas-relie&  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  the  statue  of  Cha- 
rity, bv  Mine  da  Fiesole^  from  that  of 
Paul  II.  The  larj^e  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting histories  m  the  lives  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Conftssional,  formed  a 
part  of  the  ciborium  of  Sixtns  IV.  in 
the  old  church.  The  puntings  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Helena  are  chiefly  relative 
to  events  in  the  life   of  St  Andrew, 


whose  relies  were  originally  deposited 
here. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Confession  (7),  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  is  beneath  the  high 
altar  in  the  basilica  above ;  the  Confes- 
sion being  the  spot  where  had  been  depo- 
sited, since  the  middle  of  the  4th  oenty ., 
the  remains  of  St.  Peter,  brought  here  by 
S.  Cornelius  fh)m  the  subterranean  crypt 
of  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Via  Appia.  The 
chapel  is  richly  decorated.  Over  the  idtar 
are  two  pictures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  of 
the  time  of  Calixtus  II.  (1 122).  One  of 
the  very  interesting  monuments  of  the 
Grotte  Vaticane  is  the  sarcophagus  of 
Junius  Bassus  (a),  Prefect  of  Rome,  who 
died  in  359 :  it  was  discovered  in  1595, 
in  excavating  for  the  Grotte  Nuove, 
near  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  op- 
posite to  tne  entrance  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Confession.  The  um  is  covered 
with  sculptures,  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  columns,  some  torse,  others 
covered  with  arabesques  in  relief,  each 
bas-relief  representing  a  subject  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  at  the 
ends  St.  Peter  seized  by  the  Jews,  and 
Job  comforted  bv  his  Friends.  The 
smaller  bas-relien  over  the  columns 
between  the  arches  represent  a  lamb 
holding  a  wand,  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming some  of  the  miracles  repre- 
sented on  the  early  Christian  paint- 
ing of  the  catacombs,  such  as  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Multiplication 
of  the  Loaves,  &c.  The  whole  are  of 
importance  as  specimens  of  the  best 
style  of  early  Clmstian  sculpture. 

The  Saoristy,  entered  by  a  door  (o)  in 
the  1.  transept,  over  which  isthemonu- 
mentof  Pius  YlIL.was  built  by  Pius  VI, 
fW>m  the  designs  of  Carlo  Marchionni 
(1775).  In  the  corridor  leading  to  it 
are  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Pftul,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  old  basilica.  Fixed 
into  the  walls  are  several  andent  in- 
scriptions, discovered  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  building ;  and  the 
celebrated  one  of  the  Fratres  Arvales, 
of  the  time  of  Domitian  and  ElaAabolus, 
so  learnedly  illustrated  by  Moroni. 
The  Sacristy  consists  of  3  noble  h^s, 
decorated  with  a  richness  of  ornament 
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scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Peter's 
itself.  The  8  fluted  columns  of  grey 
marble  in  the  central  one,  or  Sagrestia 
Ccmnrnne,  are  from  Hadrian's  yilla. 
The  picture  of  the  Deposition  is  by 
Z.  Sabattinif  but  said  to  have  been 
sketched  by  M.  Angelo.  The  gilt- 
bronze  cock  over  the  clock  on  the  arch 
once  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  bell- 
tower  of  the  ancient  basilica.  Out  of 
the  Sagrestia  Commune  opens,  on  the 
left,  the  SagresHa  dei  Comnici,  which 
oontains  paintiw  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  with  St.  John,  by  Oiulio  Sotnano, 
and  a  Holy  Family,  by  //  Fattore.  In 
the  chapter-house  opening  fh>m  the 
S.  dei  Ouionici  are  3  very  interesting 
panels  painted  on  both  sides,  by  Giotto, 
representing  our  Saviour  enthroned,  in 
the  act  of  benediction,  with  Card.  Ste- 
faneschi,  for  whom  they  were  executed 
in  1300,  probably  for  a  Ciborium,  the 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Paul;  and  several  frescoes 
by  Afelozzo  da  Forli,  representing  angels 
playing  on  musical  instruments.  They 
were  originally  painted  on  the  walls  of 
the  Tribune  in  the  di.  of  the  Santi 
Apostoli  (see  p.  144),  from  which  they 
were  removed  when  that  edifice  was 
restored  by  Fontana.  Many  of  these 
figures  are  ver^  beautifbl.  The  cardi- 
nals assemble  m  this  hall  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fhneral  of  the  Pope.  The 
tSagrestia  dei  Beneficiati,  which  opens  out 
of  the  S.  Commune  on  the  rt.,  contains 
a  picture  of  the  Saviour  giving  the 
ke^s  to  St.  Peter,  by  iftuiant,  and  the 
painting  of  the  Madonna  della  Febre, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  ch.  on  the 
site  of  which  Pius  VI.  erected  the  mo- 
dem splendid  Sacristy.  The  gilt  bust  of 
St.  Peter  stands  on  a  half-column  of 
fine  Egyptian  alabaster.  In  the  Guar- 
daroba,  or  Tesoro  di  S.  Pietro,  openins 
out  of  this,  are  preserved  the  church 
ornaments.  Among  the  church  plate 
are  several  crucifixes  and  six  splendid  ! 
candelabra  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo  and  Betwenuto  Cellini  f  a  beau- 
tifal  chalice,  ornamented  with  precious  i 
stones,  given  by  Cardinal  York  ;  and  j 
much  rich  altar-plate,  mitres,  &c.  The  \ 
**  Dalmatica"  worn  by  Leo  III.  at  the 
coronation  of  Charlemagne  is  also  here,  I 
and,  although  upwards  of  1000  years ' 


old,  is  in  remarkable  preservation;  a 
great  number  of  the  richest  embroi- 
dered copes,  and  other  church  vest- 
ments. In  the  Archives  beneath  the 
sacristy  (over  the  door  of  which  are 
fiagments  of  the  chains  of  the  port 
of  Smyrna  and  of  the  gates  of  Tunis, 
the  latter  presented  to  ^ixtus  IV.  by 
Charles  V.),  are  aMS.  Life  of  St.  George 
with  miniatures  by  Giotto,  the  famous 
parchment  codex  of  the  Philippics  of 
Cicero,  a  Terence,  and  a  Persius  of 
very  early  date.    The  statue  of  Pius 

I  VI.,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Sagrestia, 

!  is  by  Agostino  Penna, 

I  Ascent  of  the  Dome, — No  one  is  al- 
lowed to  ascend  without  an  order  from 
the  director  of  the  Fabbrica  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  is  granted  on  application 
signed  by  the  consul,  and  visitors  are 
not  admitted  after  12  o'clock,  although 
they  can  remain  until  I.  The  ascent 
to  the  summit  is  the  only  means  by 
which  a  correct  notion  can  be  formed  of 
the  immensity  of  St.  Peter's.  It  presents 
one  of  the  most  extraordinaiV  spec- 
tacles in  the  world.  A  broad  paved 
spiral  staircase  a  cordoni  leads  us  to 
the  roof  by  so  gentle  an  ascent  that 
horses  mi^ht  mount  it.  On  the 
walls  of  this  staircase  are  inscription^ 
recording  the  opening  of  the  Porta 
Santa  on  several  occasions  of  the 
jubilees,  others  the  names  of  members 
of  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe 
who  have  accomplished  the  ascent — 
one  of  the  latest,  and  to  the  English 
visitor  the  most  interesting,  will  be  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  ascended 
into  the  ball  on  the  10th  February,,!  859, 
the  only  British  prince  whose  name  is 
here  recorded.  A  series  of  passages  and 
flights  of  steps  carries  us  from  the  roof 
to  the  different  stages  of  the  dome, 
winding  between  the  double  widls  of 
the  drum,  and  opening  on  the  inner 
great  circular  galleries,  from  which 
the  stranger  may  look  down  on  the 
church  below.  It  is  from  these  gal- 
leries at  the  base  and  top  of  the 
drum  of  the  cupola  that  we  can  best 
appreciate  the  stupendous  size  and  pro- 
portions of  the  building.  The  people 
moving  on  the  pavement  scarcely 
appear  like  human  beings,  and  the 
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mosaics  of  the  dome,  which  seemed 
from  below  to  be  minute  and  delicate 
works,  are  found  to  be  coarsely  exe- 
cuted in  the  only  style  which  could 
produce  effect  at  such  a  distance. 
The    stairs    fh>m   this   point   lead 


to  cost  600  Bcudi.  382  men  are  em- 
ployed to  light  the  lamps ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  hazardous  nature  of  their 
task,  it  is  surprising  that  the  number 
of  accidents  is  very  small.  There  are 
2  illuminations  on  each  evening;  the 


between  the  two  walls  of  the  dome '  1st,  called  the  silver  illumination,  be- 
to  the  base  of  the  lantern,  from  which  gins  at  dusk,  and  consists  of  5900 
another  flight  takes  us  to  the  top,  from  ,  lanterns ;  the  2nd,  called  the  golden  one, 
which  rises  the  ball :  from  this  a  nearly  |  begins  at  8  on  Easter  Sunday,  at  9  on 
vertical  ladder  will  allow  the  visitor  to  St.  Peter's  day,  when,  at  the  first 
ascend,  without  danger,  into  the  latter, !  stroke  of  the  clock,  900  lamps  are 
although  ladies  will  scarcely  be  able -to  I  lighted  so  instantaneously  that  it 
squeeze  themselves  through,  certainly  '  seems  the  work  of  enchantment.  The 
not  to  redescend,  without  divesting  whole  process  is  generally  completed 
themselves  of  their  present  fashion-  1  before  the  clock  has  finished  striking 
able  crinolines.  The  Ball,  formed  of  I  the  hour,  or  in  about  8  seconds:  the 
copper  plates,  is  8  ft.  in   diameter, ;  entire  building  is  then  lit  up  by  no 


and  large  enough  to  hold  16  persons. 
A  small  iron  l^der  winds  round  the 
exterior   of  the  ball   to    the    cross. 


less  than  6800  lamps.  The  lanterns 
used  for  the  silver  illumination  are 
of  white  paper,  those  for  the  golden 


which  is  16  feet  in  height  The  l  are  iron'  cups  filled  with  hlaxing 
view  from  the  balcony  at  the  base  of!  tallow  and  turpentine.  Should  the 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  ball  is  one  of  weather  be  unfavourable  from  rain  or 
the  finest.  The  whole  of  Rome  with  wind,  as  is  frequently  the  case  at 
her  bare  Campagna  is  spread  out  like  '  Easter,  the  illumination  is  put  off  until 


a  map  in  the  foreground,  bounded  on 
the  one  side  by  the  chain  of  Apen- 
nines and  the  Alban  Hills,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Mediterranean.  There  is 
scarcely  any  prominent  object  of  inte- 
aest  in  the  modern  city  which  may  not 
easily  be  distinguished,  and  the  pano- 
rama of  the  Apennines  and  the  other 
encircling  mountains  aro  from  nowhere 
seen  to  greater  advantage. 


The  Illuminations  of  St.  Peter's  on 
Easter  Sunday  are  too  well  known  to 
require  a  detailed  description.  To 
those  who  have  witnessed  them  the 
impression  produced  by  their  magnifi- 
cent display  is  too  strong  to  be  oblite- 
rated ;  and  those  for  whom  the  spectacle 
is  yet  in  store  will  find  that  any  de- 
scription falls  far  short  of  the  reality. 

Every   column,  cornice,    and  frieze,       .    „  ,.    ^,     .^  .     ^  o. 

the;2.,>d.  of  the  dome,  and  ,dl  the  I  ,4;;[-- ^Cge^J'^^^t'^  a' 
details  of  the  bmlding  to  the  summit '  HoIj  Week,  cannot  be  too  much  cautioned  to 
of  the  cross,  are  lit  up  with  lines  of  look  to  their  podktU,  thieving  being  excessively 

stands  out  against  the  .dark  sky  m  a  '  countrymen,  and  especteny  ladlpn,  to  leave  every 
complete  firmament  of  fire.  The  illu-  ornament  at  home,  and  irentlemen  their  watches, 
minations  are  repeated  at  the  Festi-  At  no  previous  period  to  my  experience  of  R«ne. 
ral  of  8U  Peter-.  (J«ne  2?)  wd  on  Its  |  SSXFi,''^:;,^"^^.^^  '.f'^H^.I" J 
eve,   and  on  each  occasion  are  said  during  the  present  fStivitles*  (East^-,  i  see). 


the  following  Sunday. 

The  principal  Ceremonies  and  reli- 
gious services  in  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Sixtine  Chapel  "are  the  following:* 
January  1st:  Grand  mass  at  10  a.m., 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  by  the  pope 
in  person,  unless  the  pope  is  in  re- 
sidence at  Monte  Cavalfo,  when  it 
is  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  that 
palace.  This  applies  to  idl  the  cere- 
monies except  those  at  Easter  and 
Christmas,  and  at  the  festival  of  St. 
Peter^  6th :  Vespers  in  the  Sixtine,  at 
3  P.M.  6th,  the  Epiphany  :  high  mass 
in  the  Sixtine,  at  10  a.m.  Mth,  the 
Feast  of  the  Catedra  di  8.  Pietro ;  high 
mass  by  the  cardinal  arohpriest,  in 
presence  of  the  pope  and  sacred  college 
at  S.  Peter's.    The  pope  is  borne  pro- 
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oewioiially  on  thifl  occasion :  at  3  p.m. 
the  Tocal  miuic  in  the  choir  is  -very 
fine.  February  2nd,  Pvarificaiion  of  the 
Virgin :  high  mass  by  a  cardinal-priest, 
in  presence  of  the  pope,  preceded  by 
tlie  pontifiTs  benediction  of  the  candles, 
and  a  procession  round  the  basilica,  and 
followed  by  aTe  Deom  in  commemora- 
tion of  Rome's  escape  from  the  effects 
of  the  earthquake  m  1703.  Candies 
are  distributed  to  Roman  Catholics  who 
go  up  to  receive  his  holiness's  blessing ; 
as  upon  Palm  Sunday,  gentlemen  must 
present  themselyes  in  uniform  or  even- 
ing dress.  The  music  is  generally  very 
fine  both  during  mass  and  at  vespers. 
The  pope  is  also  carried  in  and  out  of 
the  ch.  processionally  on  this  festival. 
On  Ash  Wednesday,  high  mass,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the  heads  of  the 
cardinals.  March  and  April.— On  the 
Friday  before  Palm  Sunday  ike  pope 
procMds,  after  the  mass  and  sermon  m 
the  Sixtine  chapel,  to  adore  the  relics 
in  St.  Peter's.  They  are  placed  on  the 
high  altar  during  all  this  day.  During 
the  pope's  virit  there  is  generally  a 
large  concourse  of  people  in  the  basi- 
lica. Bi^y  Week,  P<dm  Sunday:  at 
9^  A.M.  the  pope  is  borne  into  St. 
Peter's,  where,  on  arriving  in  the  pon- 
tifical chapel  behind  the  high  dtar, 
he  receives  the  homa^  of  the  as- 
sembled cardinals,  habited  in  violet 
robes:  immediately  afterwards  his 
holiness  consecrates  the  palms,  and, 
assisted  by  one  of  the  cardinal  deacons, 
distributes  them  first  to  the  cardinals, 
then  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  the 
corps  diplomatique,  Uie  canons  of  St 
Peter's,  and  the  neads  of  the  different 
religious  orders,  and  last  of  all  to  the 
military, and  such  private  individuals  as 
may  wish  to  receive  them — the  latter 
must  be  in  uniform  or  evening  dress, 
and  have  previously  obtained  a  per- 
mission from  the  maggiorduomo,  with 
which  they  are  admitt^into  the  reserved 
space  behind  the  seats  of  the  cardinals 
and  bishops.  After  the  distribution  the 
pope  is  carried  round  St.  Peter's  in  pro- 
cessioDy  followed  by  all  those  who  have 
received  palms,  which  they  carry  in 
their  hands;  on  their  return  to  the 
pontifical  chapel  the  cardinals  change 
their  violet  fbr  scarlet  robes,  and  high 


i  in  music  is  performed  by  a 
cardinal  priest,  which  generally  lasts 
from  1 1^  until  1 :  this  terminated,  the 
pope  is  carried  to  his  nnrobing-room, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  della' 
Pietk,  from  which  he  returns  to  his 
apartments,  passing  through  the  chapel 
of  the  Sacrament  and  the  private 
passage  into  the  palace.  The  whole 
of  the  ceremony  on  this  day  is 
very  imposing:  gentlemen  in  uni- 
form are  admitted  into  the  ponti- 
fical chapel;  ladies  have  places  as- 
signed to  them  on  either  side  before 
the  high  altar,  and  for  which  tickets 
are  distributed  by  the  pope's  Major- 
domo.  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week:  at44 
P.M.  the  first  miserere  is  chanted  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel  in  the  presence 
of  the  pope.  To  secure  seats  where 
the  chanting  takes  place,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  at  2  o'clock,  and  ladies 
must  be  provided  with  tickets,  as 
mentioned  hereafter.-  A  triangle  of 
candles  is  prepared  previous  to  the 
service,  and  one  candle  is  extinguished 
at  the  conclusion  of  different  psalms, 
till  one  alone  is  left.  This  is  removed 
durinff  the  singing  of  the  miserere 
behind  the  altar,  and  on  its  conclusion 
is  again  brought  out,  when  a  general 
knocking  wi£  a  stick  takes  place, — 
the  whole  significant  of  the  light  on 
earth  during  our  Saviours  presence, 
his  death  and  descent  into  the  tomb, 
and  his  resurrection,  with  the  circum- 
stances wMch  attended  it.  In  the 
evening,  after  the  services  at  the 
Vatican  are  finished,  the  Trtnith  de' 
Pellegrini  may  be  visited,  to  see  the 
feet  of  the  pilgrims  who  have  journeyed 
to  Rome  for  the  holy  week  washed  by 
the  great  dignitaries  and  nobles,  who 
also  attend  on  them,  like  servants,  at 
their  meal,  and  afterwards  assist  them 
to  prepare  for  rest.  The  men  and 
women  are  placed  in  separate  parts 
of  the  hospital,  and  the  persons  re- 
gularly engaged  for  those  charitable 
oflces  are  enrolled  in  conftntemi- 
ties,  numbering  many  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Rome,  including  his  Holi- 
ness and  the  cardinals ;  several  kings 
have  been  so  likewise.  To  be  en- 
titled to  admission,  the  pilgrims  must 
have  come  from  a  distance  of  more  than 
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60  m.,  and  bring  certificates  from  their 
bishop,  attesting  that  they  have  re- 
paired to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  holy  places;  these  are 
examined  by  persons  called  ricevitori^ 
for  securi^  against  deception.  At 
Easter,  Italian  pilgrims  are  entertained 
for  3  davs,  Uitramontanes  for  4,  Por- 
tuguese for  7 ;  at  other  times  of  the  year, 
Italians  for  1  day,  Uitramontanes  for  2, 
Portuguese  for  5;  the  latter  receive 
each,  on  their  departure,  a  Roman  se- 
quin, and  the  Bohemians  a  scudo.  This 
ceremony  is  repeated  at  the  Trinitit 
de'  Pellegrini  every  evening  during 
the  week.  Thursday:  High  mass  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel  at  10  a.m.  by  a 
cardinal,  generally  the  Dean  of  the 
Sacred  College,  m  the  presence  of 
the  pope  and  Sacred  College,  at 
the  close  of  which  they  proceed   in 

Procession  to  the  neighbrnirmg  Capella 
'aolina,  the  pontiff  carrying  the  Sa- 
crament, which  -he  deposits  on  the 
altar,  this  chapel  representing  to-day 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  If  the  weather 
permits, .  his  Holiness  afterwards,  or- 
dinarily about  noon,  proceeds  to  the 
balcony  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
pronounces  his  benediction  to  the 
assembled  multitude  below;  in  case 
of  rain  the  benediction  is  ^ven  inside 
the  ch.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
benediction  the  pope  descends  to  St. 
Peter's,  where  in  the  northern  transept, 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  and  at  about 
a  quarter  before  1,  he  washes  the 
feet  of  IS  priests,  who  represent  the 
12  apostles,  and  the  13th  or  the  angel 
who  appeared  miraculously  to  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion. The  washing  of  the  feet  con- 
cluded, the  pope,  in  the  gallery  over 
the  portico  of  St.  Peter^s,  waits  on 
the  same  13  priests  at  table  at  a 
quarter  past  1.  It  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  mention  that  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  apostles  are  selected 
from  every  country,  tiie  diplomatic 
agents  of  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  having  a  right  of  presen- 
tation. 3  Italians  are  chosen  by  the 
pope's  maiordomo,  a  Swiss  by  the 
captain  of  the  Swiss  guard,  and  2 
Oriental  Catholics  by  the  heads  of  the 
united  Armenian  and  Greek  Churches 


at  Rome.    Each  priest  receives  a  gold 
and  silver  medal  and  a  nosegay  after 
his  feet  have  been  washed,  and  carries 
away  all  the  viands  placed  before  him, 
as  well  as  the  napkin,  and  white  dress 
in  which  he   is    attired.     The  pope 
commences  by  putting  on  a  richly  em- 
broidered apron,  which  is  afterwards 
the  perouisite  of  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain    (Maestro     di     Camera),    after 
which    bishops   and  prelates  present 
him  with  the  plates  which   he  lays 
before  each  pilgrim :  during  the  repast 
the     pope's    crossbearer     (jOrocifero) 
reads  prayers.     At  4^  p.m.  the  2nd 
miserere   is    chanted    in    the    ^xtine 
chapel,  after  which  his  Holiness,  at- 
tended by  his  household,  proceeds  to 
pray  in  the  Capella  Paolina.    Gentle- 
men in  evening  dress  are  admitted 
to   all   the  ceremonies  of   this  day, 
and   ladies  by  tickets  issued  by  the 
major-domo.    The  Vatican  Museum, 
the   Etruscan    and   Egyptian  collec- 
tions, are  open  to  the  public  on  Holy 
Thursday,  from  0  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  are 
much  crowded.    The  Cardinal  Grand 
Penitentiary  sits  in  the  N.  transept 
of  St.  Peter*^  for  3  hours  before  dark, 
to    give    absolution  for  mortal    sins 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  absolved. 
The  high    altar    in    St.    Peter's    is 
washed.      The    Paulino   chapel   and 
the  different  "  sepulchres,"  more  par- 
ticularly those    in   the   Spanish  and 
Portuguese    churches,    and   S.  Ig^a- 
zio,    are    illuminated.      Among    the 
sights  of  this  evening  may  be  men-, 
tioned  the  shops  of  the  Pizzicaruoii^  o 
sausage  and  pork  dealers,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Piazza  Navona,  which  are  arranged  in 
every  sort  of  device,  and  brilliantly 
illuminated.    Good  Friday :  The  Holy 
Sacrament,    which     yesterday     was 
consecrated  at  the  mass  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  is  this  morning  carried  back 
to   It   fVom   the    Pauline,    where   it 
was    deposited,    and   the  mass   cele- 
brated   by  the  cardinal  grand  peni- 
tentiary at  9^  A.M.     The  pope  and 
Sacred    College    afterwards    hear   a 
sermon  preached  by  a  friar  of  the 
Black  Franciscan   Order.    The  relic 
of  the  True  Cross  is  exposed  on  the 
altar  of  the  Sixtine  at  the  condnsion 
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of  the  mass.  The  last  miaerere  is 
chanted  this  day  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel  and  in  St.  Peter's  at  4  p.m.; 
after  which  the  pope  proceeds  in  pro- 
cession with  the  cardinals  through 
the  Saia  Begia  to  St.  Peter's  to 
pray  before  the  tomb  of  the  apostle ; 
at  the  coiiclnsion  of  which  the  relics 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Yolto  Santo, 
and  the  spear  are  exhibited  from 
the  balcony  over  the  statue  of  St.  Ve- 
ronica. The  great  illuminated  cross, 
which  was  formerly  suspended  from 
the  dome  on  this  evening,  ttas  ceased  to 
be  so  since  the  time  of  Leo  XII.  The 
figure  of  our  Saviour,  which  was  covered 
up  daring  Lent,  is  this  day  unveiled. 
The  cardinal  penitentiary  gives  abso- 
lution as  on  Thursday.  Saturday: 
Ordination  at  St.  John  Lateran,  and 
pablic  baptism  of  Jews  and  other  non- 
Christians  in  the  baptistery  of  Constan- 
tine  at  ^  past  8  a.h.  At  the  same  hour, 
or  even  earlier,  blessing  of  candles, 
fire,  &c.,  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  High 
mass  in  the  Sixdne  at  9  a.m.  Easter 
Sunday^  the  grandest  festival  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  without 
exception.  DaybreiJL  is  ushered  in 
by  the  cannon  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  At  9^  a.m.  high  mass  in  St. 
Peter's,  the  pope  himself  officiating. 
The  pope  enters  the  ch.  in  solemn 
procession,  every  incident  of  which 
has  a  mystical  meaning.  His  Holi- 
ness is  borne  on  a  portable  throne, 
which  is  symbolical  of  his  elevation  as 
the  vicar  of  Christ.  Before  him  are 
carried  2  &ns  of  ostrich-feathers,  in 
which  the  eyes  of  peacock's  feathers 
are  set,  as  a  symbol  both  that  vigi- 
lance is  required  of  the  pontiff,  and 
also  that  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  fixed 
upon  him.  The  triple  crown,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  is  equally  sym- 
bolical. The  lower  circlet  represents 
the  crown  of  temporal  dominion,  while 
the  mitre  represents  the  spiritual; 
the  second  circlet  shows  the  union  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority-, 
and  the  third  the  union  of  the 
pontifical,  imperial,  and  royal  power. 
The  7  eandelabras  carried  before  the 
pope  by  Acolytes  represent  the  7 
ecclesiastical  rtont,  or  divisions  of  the 
city;  mystically  they  bear  reference 


to  the  candlesticks  amid  which  the 
vision  of  the  Son  of  God  appeared  to 
the  BW'angelist,  as  described  in  the 
Apocalypse;  and  are  also  typical  of 
the  7  gifts  of  the  spirit. 
On  entering  St.  Peter's,  when  the 

E>pe  arrives  opposite  the  chapel  of  the 
oly  Sacrament,  the  procession  halts ; 
the  pope  descends  ftom  the  throne 
and  adores  the  Host,  which  is  exposed 
on  the  illuminated  altar  of  that  chapel. 
The  cort^e  then  passes  on  to  the 
throne  erected  on  this  occasion  at  the 
epistie-side  of  the  tribune,  where  the 
homage  is  performed,  and  after  read- 
ing to  himself  the  prayers  preparatory 
to  saying  mass,  whilst  the  office  of 
Tierce  is  sung,  his  Holiness  is  vested 
for  the  celebration.  A  procession  is 
then  formed  towards  the  throne  at  the 
end  of  the  tribune,  which,  suddenly 
turning  to  the  rt.,  faces  the  high  altar 
and  approaches  it.  It  consists  of  the  . 
Thurifer,  Crossbearer,  Greek  and 
Latin  deacons  and  subdeacons,  car- 
dinal bishop  and  three  cardinal  deacons, 
the  pope  with  two  private  chamber- 
lains, and  an  auditor  of  the  rota  bearing 
his  mitre,  the  patriarchs  and  other 
prelates  assistant  at  the  throne.  Near 
the  altar  it  is  met  bjr  the  3  junior  car- 
dinals, who  successively  do  reverence 
to  his  Holiness  and  embrace  him  with 
a  kiss  on  the  cheek  and  breast,  mystic- 
ally exhibiting  the  homasepaid  by  the 
3  Magi  to  the  Saviour.  The  epistie  and 
gospel  are  sung,  first  in  Latin,  then  in 
Greek,  to  denote  the  union  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  but  the 
primacy  of  the  Latin.  ^Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  creed  (his  Holiness  having 
retired  before  the  epistie  to  the  farthest 
throne)  the  sacred  vessels  are  washed 
at  what  are  called  the  credence  tables. 
When  the  pope  has  returned  to  the 
altar,  the  sacristan  eats  in  his  pre- 
sence two  particles,  pointed  out  by 
the  deacon,  from  the  three  wafers, 
and  also  drinks  of  the  wine  and 
water  prepared  for  the  mass  This 
precaution  against  poison,  though  a 
mere  form,  is  of  almost  immemorial 
usage  at  the  papal  high  mass.  At  the 
offertory  is  sung  the  motette  Christus 
resurgeiu  with  the  beautiful  music  of 
Felice  Anerio,  considered  one  of  the 
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finest  concerted  pieces  of  the  papal 
choir.  This  is  followed  by  the  sing- 
ing  of  the  Sequence,  Victime  Paachali, 
generally  to  the  music  of  Simonelli. 
The  music  and  poetry  of  the  Church  for 
Easter-day  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
whole  range  of  sacred  music.  This 
Sequence  especially  is  probably  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic hymn  now  extant,  its  authorship 
haying  never  been  ascertained:  like 
the  magnificent  anthem  for  Christmas, 
Quern  vuiistia  Pasiorea,  it  partakes  of 
the  dramatic,  introducing,  as  interlo- 
cutors, Mary,  who  returns  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  the  disciples,  who  ques- 
tion her  what  she  has  seen.  It  con- 
cludes with  a  kind  of  chorus,  which 
swells  into  a  noble  strain,  after  a  con- 
fession of  faith  in  the  resurrection. 

Before  the  preface  two  junior  car- 
dinal deacons  take  their  station  beside 
.  the  altar,  facing  each  other,  to  repre- 
sent the  two  angels  who  stood  at  the 
sepulchre.  Then  is  sung,  as  prepara- 
tory to  Ihe  consecration,  the  form 
which  offers,  up  the  praises  of  the 
Church  with  those  of  angels,  arch- 
angels, thrones,  and  dominations ;  and 
after  the  choir  has  continued  it  in  the 
Sancttts,  a  dead  silence  follows,  to  be 
interrupted  by  that  burst  of  the  silver 
trumpets  at  the  consummation  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  effect  of  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.  The  consecration  of  the 
Elements  by  the  pope  takes  place  at 
the  high  altar,  to  typify,  it  is  said, 
the  suffering's  of  the  Redeemer  in  sight 
of  the  multitude ;  the  altar  represents 
the  table  where  the  euchanst  was 
instituted,  and  the  throne  the  mount 
where  the  sacrifice  was  offered.  A 
second  elevation  of  the  host  and  the 
chalice  is  made,  after  the  pontiff  has 
left  the  altar,  by  the  assistant  car- 
dinals, and  each  is  carried  solemnly  to 
the  throne,  where  his  Holiness  par- 
takes of  bo^,  drinking  firom  the  chidice 
through  a  golden  tube,  a  vestige  of  the 
ancient  practice  at  the  time  when  com- 
munion under  both  kinds  was  general. 
The  deacon  andsubdeacon  then  receive 
flrom  his  hands  the  remainder  of  the 
consecrated  elements.  A  ciborhtm  con- 
taining other  consecrated  particles  is 
brought  with  the  same  solemnity  to  the 


throne,  and  out  of  this  the  holy  father 
administers  communion,  in  one  kind, 
to  the  cardinal  deacons  present,  the 
Roman  princes,  the  Senator  of  Rome, 
and  the  Conservators.    After  the  con- 
clusion of  mass  the  pontiff,  assuming 
the  triple  crown  tiara,  reseats  himself 
in  the  portable  throne,  when  the  car- 
dinal archpriest  of  St.  Peter's  presents 
him  with  a  purse  of  white  velvet  con- 
taining the  offering  made  to  him  for 
singing    mass   in  that    basilica — pro 
Missa  bene  cantata.    The  whole  cere- 
mony within  St.  Peter's  lasts  from  9^ 
to   1 1}  o'clock  A.M. ;    but    to   secure 
places,  strangers  ought  to  be  at  the 
ch.  at  least  an  hour  before  the  service 
commences.   At  a  little  after  12  o'clock 
the  pope  pronounces  his  benediction 
fh>m  the  hidcony  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the 
same  form  as  on  Holy  Thursday.    The 
following  are  the  words,  translated  into 
English,  of  the  benediction,  the  Amen 
beinff  four  times  chanted,  and  break- 
ing nndy  upon  the  silence  in  which, 
unless  one  is  very  near,  the  whole 
seems  to  pass : — 

"May  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  whose  power  and  authority 
we  confide,  intercede  for  us  with  the 
Lord.  Amen.  Through  the  prayers 
and  merits  of  the  blessed  IkCary,  ever 
Virffin,  of  the  blessed  Michael  the 
Archangel,  of  the  blessed  John  the 
Baptist,  of  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  all  Saints,  may  the  Omni- 
potent God  have  mercy  upon  yon, 
may  all  your  sins  be  remitted,  and 
Jesus  Chnst  lead  you  to  eternal  life. 
Amen.  Indulgence,  absolution,  and 
remission  of  all  your  sins,  space  for 
true  and  faithful  repentance,  hearts 
ever  contrite,  and  amendment  of  life, 
may  the  Omnipotent  and  merciful  God 
afford  you.  Amen.  And  may  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Omnipotent  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  descend  upon 
you  and  remain  with  you  ever.  Amen."* 

*  The  tnveller  who  de«tr«s  greater  details 
on  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week 
will  find  them  m  a  small  Tolmne,  entitled  Ddle 
Pontejleie  PunMtani  deUa  SetUmana  SatUa,  di 
GaetofM  Monnit  In  EngUsh  Teniotis  bv  Dr. 
BDgllsh,  late  Bishop  of  OBarleston.  and  Honsi- 
gnore  Baggs ;  and  in  the  French  pamphlet  of  the 
AbM  Hery  on  the  same  satdect ;  all  which  may 
be  procured  at  Plale's  or  Spithliver's  Ubraries. 
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At  the  last  clanfie,  et  benedictio,  the 
pope  rises  and  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  front  and  on  each  side,  over  the 
people,  as  he  pronounces  the  holy 
names ;  at  descendat  he  stretches  out  his 
arms  to  heaven,  and  then  folds  them 
over  his  breast.  The  benediction  con- 
cluded, a  cardinal  deacon  reads  in  lAtin 
and  Italian  (afterwards  throwing  the 
docnments  amon^  the  people)  the  bull 
of  the  plenary  indulgence  conceded 
to  all  who  have  attended  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  spirit  of  true  repent- 
ance, whose  hearts  are  purified  from 
the  malignancy  of  sin,  and  who  are, 
therefore,  in  a  state  of  reconciliation 
with  the  Church.  The  military  bands 
strike  up,  the  bells  of  St.  Peter's  and 
the  artillery  of  St.  Angelo  raise  their 
chorus,  as  final  to  the  celebration  of 
the  resurrection.  At  7  p.m.  the  illu- 
mination of  St.  Peters  commences; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  carriages  to  go 
there  some  time  before  to  obtain  a  place. 
At  8  P.M.  the  whole  bursts  out  into  a 
brilliant  running  flame,  which  is  seen 
beautifully  either  from  the  Piazza  of 
St  Peter's  or  the  Pincian  Hill ;  and,  if 
people  are  quick  in  their  movements,  it 
may  easily  be  seen  from  both  places. 
Easter  Monday :  high  mass  on  this  and 
the  following  day  in  the  Sixtine  chapel 
by  a  cardinal  priest  The  celebrated 
gircmdola,  which  formerly  took  place 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  is  now 
transferred  to  the  Monte  Pincio;  it 
commences  between  8  and  9  p.m.,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  exhibition  of 
fireworks  in  the  world;  and  can  be 
well  seen  from  the  seats  erected  on  the 
occasion  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 
Should  the  evening  prove  unfavorable, 
it  is  postponed  to  the  following  Monday. 
May. — Whitaumday:  high  mass  in  the 
Sixtine  chapel  when  the  pope  resides 
at  the  Vatican;  it  is  sometimes  per- 
formed at  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  After 
12  o'clock  females  are  allowed  to  visit 
the  Grotte  Vaticane,  or  subterranean 
chapels,  and  the  Confession.  Corpus 
Domini:  the  solemn  procession  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  in  which  the  pope, 
the  clergy,  and  the  court  take  part. 
June  28U1,  the  JBve  of  the  FssHval  of  St, 
Peter  and  3t,  Pcnd :  at  6  p.m.  vespers 
in  St.  Peter's  in  the  presence  of  the 


pope,  who  afterwards  blesses  the  Pal- 
liums;  the  Confession  of  St  Peter's 
is  thrown  open  on  this  occasion;  the 
illuminations  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
girandola  on  the  Pincian  take  place  on 
this  and  the  succeeding  evenings.  29Ui: 
high  mass  in  St.  Peter*s,  die  pope 
officiating,  at  1 0  a.h.  At  3,  vespers  m  St. 
Peter's,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  cardi- 
nals. November  1st:  high  mass  in  pre- 
sence of  the  pope  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Six- 
tine chapel.  At  3  p.m.  vespers  for  the 
dead  in  Uie  same,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  and  the  whole  court.  2nd :  high 
mass  at  10  a.m.  by  the  pope,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  dead.  3rd  and  5th : 
a  similar  ceremonv  for  the  souls  of  all 
deceased  popes  and  cardinals.  Decem- 
ber.— First  Sunday  in  Advent :  high  mass 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  and  procession  of 
the  pope  to  the  Capella  Paolina,  which 
is  illuminated  for  the  occasion.  On 
each  Sunday  in  Advent  divine  service 
is  performed  in  the  pope's  chapel,  either 
at  the  Vatican  or  the  palace  on  Monte 
Cavallo.  8th,  Conception  of  tifi  Virgin : 
high  mass  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  24th, 
Ch-istmas  Eve:  vespers  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel  at  5.  At  8J  p.m.  matines  and 
nocturnal  mass,  generally  by  the  Car- 
dinal Camerlengo,  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope,  whicn  lasts  till  midnight. 
The  pope  on  this  occasion,  before  the 
ceremony  and  in  the  sacristy,  blesses 
the  hat  and  sword,  which  he  afterwards 
sends  as  a  present  to  some  Boman 
Catholic  prince.  25th,  Christmas  Day : 
at  3  A.M.  a  service  is  performed  in 
St  Peter's,  when  the  Pastorella  **  Shep- 
herd's Song"  is  sung  by  the  whole 
choir,  the  only  occasion  during  the  year 
when  that  fine  piece  of  sacred  music 
is  executed ;  grand  mass  at  9  a.m.  in 
St  Peter's  by  the  pope  in  person,  at- 
tended by  the  cardinals,  the  clergy,  and 
the  whole  court.  26th:  mass  at  9 
A.M.  in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  in  honour 
of  St  Stephen.  27th:  a  similar  service 
in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  vespers  in  the  Basilica  of  the 
Lateran,  when  the  skulls  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  are  exhibited.  31  st:  vespers 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  at  which  the 
pope  is  generally  present. 

Vespers  are  snngevenr  day  at  from  3 
to  4^  P.M.,  according  to  the  time  of  year, 
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in  the  Choir  at  St.  Peter's:  they  are 
mach  frequented  on  Fridays  and  Son- 
days,  on  account  of  the  fine  music  by 
which  they  are  generally  accompanied. 

^Hckets  of  admission  for  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  holy  week  at  St.  Peter's  and 
the  Siztine  chapel  are  necessary  for 
ladies  only  ;  ladies  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  seats  must  be  dressed  in 
black,  xoithdut  bonnets,  and  vDith  veils, 
during  all  Vie  ceremonies.  Gentlemen, 
if  in  evening  dress  or  in  uniform,  are 
admitted  into  the  body  of  the  Six- 
line  and  Pontifical  chills.  Ladies' 
tickets  may  be  procured  through  their 
diplomatic  representative  or  bankers. 
(iVb  tickets  are  required  during  the  cers" 
monies  that  take  place  here  at  other  periods 
of  the  year, )  Admission  to  the  kiggid  of 
the  ambassadors  and  princes  during  the 
illuminations,  but  which  are  better 
seen  from  the  Piazza,  is  only  to  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  pope's 
Majordomo. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice 
on  the  Church  ceremonies  without 
endeavouring  to  impress  on  our 
countrymen  how  much  it  becomes 
them  upon  such  solemn  occasions  to 
conform  to  the  usages  of  the  people  of 
the  country  where  they  are  residing, 
and  not  to  consider,  as  we  are  ashamed 
to  confess  is  too  often  the  case,  the  cere 
monies  of  the  Church  almost  as  thea- 
trical representations.  Nothing  can  be 
less  dignified  than  to  see  English 
and  American  ladies  and  gentlemen 
remain  seated  daring  the  most  solemn 

Sirt  of  the  mass — the  Elevation  of  the 
ost.  If,  as  Protestants,  they  cannot 
conscientiously  conform  outwardly  to 
the  usages  of  Roman  Catholics  on  such 
occasions,  they  would  do  better  to  stay 
away,  or,  if  present,  to  reflect  that,  in- 
stead of  sitting  in  a  theatre  or  concert- 
room,  they  are  assisting  at  the  most 
solemn  ceremonials  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  most  splendid  edifice 
ever  .raised  by  man  to  religion  and  the 
\    worship  of  the  Divinity. 


2.  Basilica  of  the  Lateran  (San  Gio" 
vanni  in  Laterano), — ^This  celebrated 
basilica  occupies  the  site  of  the  house 
of  the  senator  Plautius  Lateranns, 
frt>m  whom  it  derives  its  name.    He  is 


\ 


mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  having  been 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso, 
for  which  he  was  put  to  death  bj 
Nero.  The  site  afterwards  passed  to 
the  fiamily  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was 
bom  near  the  palace.  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury the  Lateran  house  was  conferred 
by  Constantine  on  the  bishop  of  Rome 
as  his  episcopal  residence.  Constantine 
then  founded  this  basilica,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  St.  Sylvester,  assisting 
with  his  own  hands  in  digging  the 
foundations.  It  was  long  regarded 
as  the  first  of  Christian  churches, 
and  the  inscription  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  styles  it  the  Mother  and 
Mistress  of  all  Churches  of  the  city 
and  world  (omnium  urbis  et  orbis  Ecclc- 
siarum  Mater  et  Caput).  The  chapter 
of  the  Lateran  still  takes  precedence  of 
that  of  St.  Peter's ;  the  ceremony  of 
taking  possession  of  the  Lftteran  Basi- 
lica is  one  of  the  first  observed  on  the 
election  of  a  new  pope,  whose  corona- 
tion takes  place  in  it,  so  that  for  1 500 
years  it  has  j^reserved  its  rank  and  pri- 
vileges. It  IS  one  of  the  4  basilicas 
which  have  a  "Porta  Santa."  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  5  general  councils 
which  have  been  held  here,  and  to 
which  we  shall  refer  hereafter.  The 
old  basilica  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  Y., 
but  it  was  restored  bv  that  pope,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  and  remodelled 
by  many  of"^  his  successors.  Clement 
YIII.  enlarged  the  transepts  and  aisles 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  In  the  time  of  Innocent  X. 
(1644)  Borromini  loaded  the  nave  with 
ornaments,  and  surrounded  the  granite 
columns,  no  longer  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  roof^  with  the  present 
cumbrous  piers.  Clement  XIl.  com- 
pleted the  work  of  renovation  in  1 734, 
by  adding  the  principal  facade  fh>m 
the  designs  of  the  Florentine  archi- 
tect Alessandro  Galilei.  After  these 
numerous  restorations  and  changes 
it  will  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
basilica  hu  preserved  much  of  its 
original  character.  The  facade  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  last  century:  it  is  built  entirely 
of  travertine,  and  has  4  large  columns 
and  6  pilasters  of  the  composite  order 
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sustaijiiug  a  massive  entablature  and 
balustrade,  on  which  are  placed  colossal 
statues  of  our  Saviour  and  10  saints. 
Between  the  columns  and  pilasters  are 
5  balconies;  from  that  in  the  centre 
the  pope  gives  his  benedicton  to  the 
people  on  Ascension  Day.  The  whole 
front  is  broken  into  ornaments  and  de- 
tails, which  lessen  the  general  effect. 
lu  the  vestibule  is  an  ancient  marble 
statue  of  Constantine  from  his  baths 
on  the  Quirinal.  There  are  5  entrances 
under  the  portico  to  the  basilica ;  the 
middle  one  has  a  bronze  door,  brought 
bj  Alexander  VII.  from  the  ch.  of 
S.  Adriano  in  the  Forum,  and  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Basilica  Emilia; 
the  next  door  is  the  Porta  Santa,  and  is 
of  course  walled  up.  The  interior  has 
lost  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
basilica  under  the  hands  of  Borromini ; 
the  roof  and  walls  are  covered  with 
medallions  and  stucco  ornaments, 
which  do  not  compensate  for  the  dis- 
figurement of  the  ancient  edifice.  The 
interior,  as  we  now  see  it,  consists  of  a 
nave  with  2  aisles  on  each  side,  sepa- 
rated by  4  TO  ws  of  piers.  Those  of  the 
nave,  in  which  Borromini  has  encased 
the  columns  of  the  old  basilica,  are 
pierced  with  niches  containing  statues 
of  the  Apostles.  These  statues  are 
characteristic  specimens  of  the  school 
of  Bernini,  with  all  its  extravagances, 
and  yet,  with  their  acknowledged 
faults,  the  effect  of  so  many  colossal 
figures  is  imposing.  The  St.  James  the 
Great,  the  St.  Matthew,  the  St.  Andrew, 
and  the  St.  John,  are  by  liusconi;  the 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew  are 
by  Le  Gros ;  the  St.  James  the  Less 
is  by  AngeloRo$si;  the  St.  Thaddeus  is 
by  Lorenzo  Ottoni;  the  St.  Simon  by 
Francesco  Maratti;  the  St.  Philip  by 
iiiuaeppe  Mazzmli;  and  the  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  are  by  Monot^  a  French 
sculptor.  The  one  which  has  per- 
haps the  greatest  merit  as  a  work  of 
art  is  the  St.  James  the  Less,  "  The 
Apostles  appear  to  me  to  fall  under  the 
censure  of  an  injudicious  imitation  of 
the  manner  of  the  painters.  The 
drapery  of  those  figures,  from  being 
disposed  in  large  masses,  gives  un- 
doubtedly that  air  of  grandeur  which 
magnitude  or  quantity  is  sure  to  pro- 


duce ;  but  though  it  be  acknowledged 
that  it  is  managed  with  great  skill  and 
intelligence,  and  contrived  to  appear 
as  light  as  the  materials  will  allow, 
yet  the  weight  and  solidity  of  stone 
was  not  to  be  overcome." — Sir  J,  Rey- 
nolds.  Above  them  are  some  good  bas- 
reliefs.  The  great  ornament  of  the 
ch.,  opening  out  of  the  1.  aisle,  is  the 
Corsini  Chapel,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross  by  Clement  XII.,  in 
honour  of  his  ancestor  St.  Andrea  Cor- 
sini, and  from  the  designs  of  Alessandro 
Galilei  (1729).  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  magnificence  of  this  very  beauti- 
ful structure :  the  richest  marbles,  the 
most  elaborate  ornaments  and  gilding, 
columns  of  precious  marbles,  bas-re- 
liefs, andeven  gems,  have  been  lavished 
on  its  decorations  with  a  profusion  quite 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  private 
chapel  in  Rome,  except  perhaps  that 
of  the  Borghese  family  in  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore.  Notwithstanding  this  ex- 
cess of  ornament,  the  whole  has  been 
controlled,  and  subdued  by  a  correct 
taste,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated after  the  deformities  of  Borro- 
mini's  nave.  The  altarpiece  is  a  mosaic 
copy  of  Guide's  picture  of  S.  Andrea 
Corsini.  The  porphyry  sarcophagus 
which  forms  the  tomb  of  Clement  XII. 
formerly  stood  under  the  portico  of 
the  Pantheon;  the  cover  is  modern; 
the  bronze  statue  of  the  pope  is 
by  Maini;  and  the  2  lateral  figures 
are  by  Carlo  Monaldi.  Opposite  is 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Nen  Corsini, 
with  his  statue  and  2  sitting  statues 
by  Maini.  The  figures  in  the  niches, 
representing  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  are 
by  Kusconi  and  other  followers  of 
Bernini,  but  they  are  not  remarkable 
as  works  of  art.  In  a  vault  under- 
neath this  chapel  is  a  good  Pieta  by 
A.  Montana.  The  high  altar  of  the 
Basilica  stands  beneath  a  magnificent 
Gothic  tabernacle,  supported  by  4 
columns  of  granite  and  grey  marble, 
curious  as  a  work  of  the  14th  cent.  It 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Urban  V., 
and  partly  at  the  expense  of  Charles  V. 
of  France,  to  receive  the  heads  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  were 
found  during  his  reigii  among  the 
ruins  of  the  old  church.    It  bears  the 
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arms  of  the  poP^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^S  ^^ 
France,  the  protector  of  the  basilica. 
Within  the  high  altar  is  enclosed  a 
table  of  wood,  upon  which  St.  Peter  is 
said  to  have  officiated,  and  upon  which 
the  pope,  or  a  cardinal  authorized  by 
a  special  brief  from  him,  can  only  cele- 
brate mass.  The  paintings  on  the 
tabernacle  are  of  the  14th  century, 
by  Bema  da  Siena,  The  high  altar 
and  tabernacle  have  been  recently 
restored  and  decorated  with  much 
magnificence,  at  the  expense  of  Pius 
IX.  In  the  enclosed  space  below 
and  in  front  of  the  Confession  of  St. 
John,  is  the  bronze  tomb  of  Martin 
v.,  of  the  house  of  Colonna,  a  good 
work  by  Simone,  brother  of  Donatello. 
It  formerly  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave,  now  marked  by  the  arms  of  the 
family,  an  inlaid  column,  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  tribune  has  4  pointed  win- 
dows :  the  inscription  below  its  mosaic 
attributes  this  part  of  the  basilica  to 
Nicholas  IV.  (1287-1292).  It  con- 
tains an  indifferent  modem  picture  by 
Agricola  of  the  Saviour,  St.  John,  and 
the  Virgin.  The  vault  is  covered  with 
mosaics,  executed  in  1292  by  Jacopo 
da  Turrita  and  Oaddo  Gaddi,  They 
represent  our  Saviour  in  the  heavens, 
with  the  four  rivers  issuing  from  the 
4iill  of  Paradise,  the  Virgin  and  Saints ; 
the  figure  on  1.  of  the  Virgin  is  that 
of  Nicholas  IV.  ;  the  smfiler  com- 
positions between  the  windows,  and 
below  the  vault,  are  by  the  friar  Jacopo 
di  Camerino ;  all  the  mosaics  are  inte- 
resting as  examples  of  this  branch  of  art 
towards  the  close  of  the  I3th  century. 
In  the  l.-hand  transept  is  the  splen- 
did altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  from 
the  designs  of  Paolo  Olivieri.  The 
4  gilt  bronze  columns,  with  composite 
capitals,  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  and  to  have  been  cast  by 
Augustus  from  the  bronze  rostra  of  the 
vessels  captured  at  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Above  is  a  fresco  of  the  Ascension 
by  Cav.  d^Arpino,  and  on  the  ^mpanum 
the  Almighty,  by  Soncalii,  Near  this, 
in  a  recess  opening  out  of  the  corridor 
called  the  Portico  Zeonino,  surrounding 
the  tribune,  a  table  is  shown  as  that  on 
which  the  Last  Supper  was  laid ;   it  is 


of  cedar-wood  and  was  once  encased  in 
silver.  The  second  chapel  on  the  rt.on 
enteringthe  basilica  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Torlonias  and  converted  into 
a  mausoleum  for  their  family;  it  has 
been  magnificently  decorated  in  bronze 
and  sculptures,  and,  it  is  said,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  65,000/.  sterling.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in 
high  relief,  a  fine  work  by  Tenerani, 
and  on  either  side  sepulchral  monu- 
ments to  the  first  duke  and  his  wife, 
the  latter  habited  as  a  Roman  matron, 
in  a  rather  theatrical  attitude,  with 
statues  of  Charity  and  Hope  on  either 
side;  the  monuments  by  CMaiii  and 
Barba,  the  statues  of  Force,  Justice, 
Temperance,  and  Prudence  by  Gnac- 
carant,  Ocgassiy  Stoccki,  and  Bezzi. 

The  chapel  beyond  this,  of  the  Mas- 
simo family,  from  the  design  of  Giac. 
della  Porta,  has  a  good  Crucifixion  by 
Scioccolante,  Out  of  the  1 .  hand  transept, 
and  near  the  Altar  of  the  Sacrament, 
opens  the  winter  choir  of  the  canons  : 
the  painting  of  the  Saviour,  with  the 
two  Saints  John,  over  the  altar,  is  by 
the  Cav,  Arpino ;  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  on  the  vault,  by  B,  Croce ;  and 
on  one  of  the  walls,  a  portrait  of 
Martin  V.,  by  Scipione  Gaetano,  The 
tasteless  monument  on  the  1.  of  the 
altar,  in  black  marble,  is  to  a  lady  of 
the  Colonna  family.  A  semicircular 
corridor,  called  the  Leonine  Portico, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Leo 
I.,  surrounds  the  Tribune.  On  its 
walls  are  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments; amongst  others,  those  of  the 
painters  Andrea  Sacchi  and  Cav.  Ar- 
pino, and  of  A.  Galilei  the  architect 
of  the  fiigade.  In  the  centre  is  a  small 
altar,  over  which  is  a  crucifix  attri- 
buted to  Giotto,  and  on  each  side  rude 
statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  proba- 
bly as  old  as  the  10th  centiiry.  In 
another  part  of  this  portico  is  a  cu- 
rious kneeling  statue  of  Boniface 
VIII.,  which  stood  formerly  before 
the  altar  of  S.  Bonifacius  in  the  old 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  where  this  re- 
markable pontiff  was  represented  in 
adoration  before  his  patron  saint.  This 
figure  is  interesting  as  an  authentic 
likeness,  and  for  the  costume,  especially 
for  the  formPWIhIr tiara,  so  «lifferent 
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from  the  present  triple  crown :  ♦  it  is 
probably  by  one  of  the  Pisanis.  Open- 
ing on  the  1.,  out  of  the  Leonine  por- 
tico, a  door  leads  into  the  sacristy ;  on 
the^  walls  of  the  passage  are  several  in- 
scriptions, a  carious  bas-relief  view  of 
an  edifice,  near  a  round  arch,  supposed 
to  represent  the  old  Lateran  Basilica 
and  Porta  Asinaria,  found  in  the 
oeighbourhood  near  the  ch.  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Marcellinus,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  leaden  water-pipes  bearing 
the  name  of  Sextus  Lateranus.  The 
hronze  door  leading  to  the  outer  sacristy 
(</<?'  Beneficati)  is  as  old  as  Celestin  III. 
(1 196).  In  the  small  sacristy  opening 
out  of  the  S,  de*  Canonici  is  a  drawing 
attributed  to  Raphael,  of  his  picture 
called  the  Madonna  di  Casa  d'Alba, 
now  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  painting 
of  the  Annunciation  by  MarceUo  Venmti, 

Besides  the  sepulchral  monuments 
already  mentioned,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  notice :  of  Card,  di  Pippo, 
a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
14th  century,  in  the  rt.  hand  transept; 
of  popes  Sylvester  II.,  Sergius  IV., 
and  Alexander  III.,  well  known  in  our 
history  as  the  friend  of  Becket  and 
St.  Bernard,  and  who  canonized  our  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor.  These  monu- 
ments, of  Pontiffs  buried  in  the  ch.,  are 
iu  the  rt.  aisle,  and  long  posterior  to 
the  popes  to  whom  they  have  been 
erected;  that  to  Alexander  III.  was 
raised  by  Alexander  VII. 

On  the  second  pier  of  the  first  aisle 
on  the  rt.  is  the  portrait  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  by  Giotto,  who  has  repre- 
sented the  pope  between  two  cardinals, 
announcing  from  the  balcony  of  this 
ch.  the  jubilee  of  1300.  It  is  the  only 
fragment  remaining  of  the  frescoes 
of  Giotto  which  covered  the  loggia 
of  the  old  Lateran  palace.  The  other 
paintings  in  the  basilica  scarcely  re- 
quire notice :  the  best  are  the  Daniel 
by  Procaccini,  and  the  Jonas  by  -S^. 
Conca.-  The  frescoes  in  the  transepts 
are  chiefly  by  B.  Cesari,  C,  Nebbia,  No- 
tjari,  and  Ricci  di  Novara,  representing 
events  in  the  lives  of  Oonstantine  and 

*  Tbe  Papal  tiara  or  Rtffnvm  had  a  single 
circlet  until  the  latter  years  of  Boniface  VIII., 
^hen  the  aecood  was  added;  the  third  dates  from 
the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XII. 


S.  Silvester ;  the  Baptism  of  the  Em- 
peror is  by  RoncallL 

The  principal  Church  ceremonies  which 
take  place  in  St.  John  Lateran  are : — 
On  the  Saturday  before  Easter,  after 
the  baptism  of  the  Jews  and  non- 
Christian  converts  in  the  baptistery-, 
the  cardinal  grand  vicar  of  Rome 
holds  an  ordination  in  this  basilica, 
about  10  o'clock.  On  Ascension-day 
high  mass  is  celebrated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pope,  who  afterwards 
pronounces  his  benediction  from  the 
balcony.  The  pope  again  is  present 
at  high  mass  here,  with  the  college  of 
cardinals,  on  the  Festival  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  24th  of  June.  The 
heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are  ex- 
posed to  the  adoration  of  the  faithful 
on  Kaster  Sunday  and  Monday,  on  tbe 
29th  of  June,  on  the  6th  of  July,  on 
the  9th  Nov.,  and  27th  Dec,  the  latter 
the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list, with  very  fine  music.  Opening 
on  the  Piazza  del  Laterano,  is  the 
handsome  portico  erected  by  Sixtns  V. 
from  the  designs  of  D,  Fontana,  At 
one  extremity  is  the  bronze  statue  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  Nicoio  Cor- 
dieri,  erected  by  the  canons  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  French  monarch,  who 
bestowed  on  their  church  the  rich 
monastery  of  Clerac  in  Gascony.  Asa 
work  of  art  this  statue  has  little  merit. 

The  6  General  Cowicils  which  have 
^ven  celebrity  to  this  basilica,  and 
known  as  the  Lateran  Councils,  were 
the  following:— I.  March  19,  1123,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Calixtus  II.,  at  which 
the  questions  connected  with  the  In- 
vestiture were  settled.  II.  April  18, 
1139,  under  Innocent  II.,  at  which 
the  doctrines  of  Peter  de  Bruys  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia  were  condemned, 
and  measures  taken  to  terminate  the 
schism  of  the  Antipope  Anacletus  II. 
III.  March  5,  1179,  under  Alexan- 
der III.,  at  which  the  schism  caused 
by  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  termi- 
nated, and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  con- 
demned. IV.  November  11,  1215, 
under  Innocent  III.,  at  which  the 
Latin  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  400  bishops, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  England, 
G  2 
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France,  Hungary,  Arragon,  Sicily,  Cy- 
prus, &c.,  were  present;  when  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation  was  first  im- 
posed on  the  Western  Church.  At  this 
council  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigenses 
were  again  condemned,  and  the  errors 
of  Almaric  and  the  Abbot  Joachim, 
the  pretended  prophet  of  Calabria,  re- 
specting the  Trinity,  were  denounced 
as  heresies.  V.  May  3,  1512,  sum- 
moned by  Julius  IT.,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time  under  Leo  X.  This 
council  is  remarkable  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  Concordat  between 
the  Pope  and  Francis  I.,  by  which  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church  were 
sacrificed.  The  only  general  council 
which  has  been  held  since  that  time 
was  that  of  Trent,  a.d.  1525. 

\  The  Cloisters  retain  their  beautiful 
Gothic  of  the  12th  or  13th  century. 
The  old  episcopal  throne,  said  to  be 
that  of  St  Silvester,  was  removed  there 
in  the  last  century.  There  are  many 
curious  monuments  here  which  de- 
serve notice;  the  columns  exhibit 
some  good  examples  of  the  mosaic 
ornaments  of  the  period.  Among  the 
relics  here  is  the  mouth  of  a  well,  in 
marble,  in  the  centre  of  the  cloister, 
having  several  Christian  emblems,  such 
as  RuDic  knots  in  relief,  &c.,  of  an  early 
period;  2  columns  of  Pilate's  house; 
a  column  said  by  the  tradition  to  have 
been  split  when  the  vail  of  the  Temple 
was  rent  in  twain  on  each  side  of  the 
l>orphyry  slab  on  which  the  soldiers 
cast  lots  for  the  Saviour's  raiment ;  a 
slab  supported  by  4  columns,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  height  of  our 
Saviour  (the  columns  are  6  feet  high) ; 
a  miraculous  altar-table,  in  which, 
on  a  priest  doubting  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, the  consecrated  wafer  fell  n-om 
his  hand  through  the  slab,  and  left  a 
hole  ;  several  slab-tombs  from  the  an- 
cient church,  and  a  few  Roman  inscrip- 
tions. Some  interesting  remains  of  the 
decorations  of  the  old  basilica,  in  the 
rear  of  the  modem  edifice,  may  be  seen 

,      from  the  cloisters. 

/  The  Baptistery,  or  church  of  S.  Gto- 
vanni  in  Fonte,  erected  by  Constantine, 
and  decorated  with  the  remains  of  more 


ancient  edifices,  is  an  octagonal  baild- 
ing  in  brickwork.  On  the  sides  of  the 
eastern  entrance  are  2  magnificent  red 
porphyry  columns,  with  marble  capitals 
of  the  composite  order,  half-buried  in 
the  wall,  surmounted  by  an  entablature 
in  good  taste,  which  opened  into  the 
portico  or  atrium  of  the  Baptistery,  en- 
closed, as  we  now  see  it,  in  the  1 1  th  cent, 
by  Anastasius  IV.  In  the  Baptistery, 
properly  speaking,  8  columns  of  the 
same  material,  with  Ionic  and  compo- 
site capitab,  sustain  a  cornice  which 
runs  round  the  building,  support- 
ing 8  smaller  columns  of  marble, 
which  again  support  the  octagonal 
drum  of  the  cupola  and  lantern  of 
the  roof.  The  exterior,  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
have  very  probably  been  preserved 
since  the  time  of  Constantine,  but  the 
wliole  building  is  known  to  have  been 
repaired  by  several  popes  down  to  the 
1 7th  century,  when  Urban  VIII.  and 
Innocent  X.  restored  it  as  we  now  see 
it.  The  paintings  on  the  8  sides  of  the 
Cupola,  illustrating  the  Life  of  the 
Baptist,  are  by  Andrea  Sacchi ;  the  fres- 
coes on  the  walls  by  Giacinto  Genii- 
gnani.  Carlo  Maratta,  and  Andrea  Conuis- 
sei,  and  represent  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  Constantine.  Tae  Baptismal 
Font,  in  the  centre  of  the  sunk  octa- 
gon, is  of  green  basalt.  It  was  in  this 
urn,  which,  from  the  earliest  times  of 
Christianity,  has  been  held  sacred,  as 
that  in  which,  by  a  tradition  now  ex- 
ploded, Constantine  was  baptised  by 
St.  Sylvester,  or,  according  to  Gibbon, 
in  which  the  emperor  was  cured  of  his 
leprosy  by  the  same  saint,  that  Cola  di 
Rienzo  bathed,  on  Aug.  1,  1347,  the 
night  before  he  appeared  with  his 
insignia  of  knighthood,  and  sum- 
moned Clement  VI.  and  the  elec- 
tors of  Germany  to  appear  before  him. 
He  was  then  crowned  in  the  basilica  of 
the  Lateran  with  the  7  crowns  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  he  pretended  to  be 
typical  of  the  gifts  he  had  received 
from  heaven.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  this  pompous  display  terminated  in 
his  captivity  at  Avignon ;  and  it  was 
superstitiously  believed  by  many  of 
his  own  followers  that  his  downfiill  was 
a  divine  jnd<rr>v»nt  for  the  profanation 
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of  this  font.    Opening  out  of  the  Bap- 
tistery are   2  chapels,   formed,    it    is 
said,  out  of  apartments  in  the  house  of 
CoDStantine,  and  converted  into  chapels 
by  Pope  St.  Hilary  (461-467)—  that  on 
the  rt.  dedicated  to  S.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, with  a  bronze  statue  by  Valadier, 
copied  from  the  one  in  wood  by  Dona- 
tello  in  the  sacristy ;  that  on  the  1.,  to 
S.  John  the  Baptist,  has  2  good  columns 
in  oriental  alabaster  and  a  statue  of  the  ' 
patron  saint  by  G.  B,  delta  Porta,    The  ; 
roof  is  covered  with  mosaics  on  a  gold 
ground  of  the  5th  centy.,  representing  , 
arabesques  in  the  style  of  those  painted  ^ 
in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  groups  of  birds 
— ducks,   parroquets,  red-legged  par- 
tridges, and  doves — and  fruits,  with  the 
LAmb,  emblematical  of  Christ,  in  the  i 
centre ;  they  are  amongst  the  most  an-  . 
cient  (jhristiau  mosaics  in  Home.*  The  ' 
bronze  gates  are  of  the  time  of  Ccles- 
tin  III.    The  baptistery  is  now  used ' 
on  the  Saturday  before  Easter  for  bap- ' 
tizing  Jews  converted  to  Christianity,   i 
Adjoining  the  Baptistery  is  the  Ora-  | 
tory  of  St  Vetumtius,  erected  by  Pope , 
John  IV.  (639-642)  and  completed  by 
Theodoms  I.»(a.d.  640-648)  in  order 
to  deposit  in  it  the  remains  of  certain 
martyrs  brought  from   Dalmatia.     It 
vras  preceded  by  the  portico,  enclosed 
in  the  12th  centy.  by  Anastasius  IV., 
and  which,  as  already  stated,  formed  the 
atrium  of  the  Baptistery.   Two  chapels 
have  been  erected  in  this  portico ;  that 
on  the  rt,  the  property  of  the  Borgia 
family,  and  dedicated  to  SS.  Cyprianus 
and   Jostina,    has  a   very    handsome  j 
piediaeval  mosaic  vault  of  delicate  foli- 
age and  flowers ;  the  opposite  chapel  of  \ 
SS.  Rufina  and  Secunda,  belonging  to ; 
the  Lercari  family  of  Genoa,  had  a ! 
similar  mosaic  vaulting,  but  which  has 
been  destroyed.    In  the  Oratory  of  St. ' 
Yeuantius  are  a  modern  altar  and  monu- ! 
ments  of  the  Ceva  family,  to  whom  it  | 
belonged.     On  the  vault  over  it  is  a 
remarkable  mosaic  of  the  7th  centy.,  I 
representing  our  Saviour    between    2 
Angels,  in  the  act  of  giving  his  bene- 
diction,  with   the  Virgin    and  Saints ' 
Paul,  Peter,  John  the  Evangelist,  and  ; 
Venantius  below,  those  at  each  end  being  | 
the  founders,  John  IV.  holding  a  model  i 
of  the  Oratory,  and  Theodorus  I.  a ' 


book.  On  the  face  of  the  arch  arc 
the  2  .Holy  Cities,  the  emblems  of  the 
4  Evangelists,  and  full-length  figures  of 
8  saints,  remarkable  as  showing  the 
costumes  of  the  period — SS.  Paulini- 
anus,  Tellius,  Asterius,  and  Anastasius 
,  on  one  side,  Maurus,  Septimius,  Antio- 
chianus,  and  Gaianus  on  the  other.  As 
works  of  art  these  mosaics  are  rude  in 
execution,  but  interesting  from  their 
early  period.  They  were  restored  as  we 
now  see  them  in  1674,  having  suffered 
great  degradation.  This  Oratory  being 
generally  closed,  application  must  be 
made  at  the  sacristy  to  have  the  door 
opened. 

The  Scala  Santa, — Under  a  portico  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Basilica,  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Fontana,  is  the  Scala 
Santa.  Sixtus  V.,  in  rebuilding  the 
Lateran  palace,  religiously  preserved 
that  portion  of  the  chapel  and  triclinium 
of  Leo  III.  which  had  escaped  the  fire 
by  which  the  ancient  palace  was  de- 
stroyed, and  constructed  this  portico 
over  the  Scala  Santa,  which  had  also 
escaped  the  flames.  The  stairs  con- 
sist of  28  marble  steps,  stated  by  the 
Church  tradition  to  have  belonged  to 
Pilate's  house,  and  to  have  been  the 
identical  ones  which  our  Saviour  de- 
scended when  he  left  the  judgment- 
seat.  They  are  only  allowed  to  be 
ascended  by  penitents  on  their  knees ; 
and  the  multitude  of  the  faithful  who 
visited  them  was  so  great  that  Clement 
Xn,  found  it  necessary  to  protect 
them  by  planks  of  wood,  which  are  said 
to  have  since  been  renewed  three  times. 
In  the  handsome  Gothic  chapel  at  the 
summit,  called  the  Sancta  Sanctorum, 
formerly  the  private  chapel  of  the 
popes,  and  the  only  part  which  remains 
of  their  ancient  palace,  is  a  painting 
of  the  Saviour,  5  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  of 
Greek  workmanship,  but,  like  so  many 
others,  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  and  said 
by  the  tradition  to  be  an  exact  likeness 
of  our  Lord  at  the  age  of  1 2.  This  chapel 
contains  also  a  large  collection  of  relics ; 
no  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  it.  Fon- 
tana*s  portico,  before  it  was  enclosed  by 
Pius  Ia.,  was  a  fine  structure,  consist- 
ing of  a  double  arcade  of  2  orders,  the 
lower  Doric,  and  the  upper  Corinthiar 
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of  which  the  first  alone  has  been  pre-  -  plan,  which  has  been  preserved  amidst 
served.  The  statues  of  an  Ecce  Homo  |  all  the  subse<^uent  re]^aration8.  The 
and  of  Christ  Betrayed,  which  stand  at ;  tribune  with  its  mosaics  were  added 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  are  b^  Oiacometti,  in  the  13th  century  by  Nicholas  IV. 
The  Scala  Santa  is  in  the  middle,  and  on  (1288-94).  The  whole  building  was 
each  side  are  2  parallel  flights  of  steps, '  repaired  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575,  and 
by  which  the  penitents  descend.  Out- 1  the  principal  fa9ade  was  added  in  1741 
side,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Scala  Santa, !  by  Benedict  XIV.,  from  the  designs 
looking  towards  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  i  of  Fuga,  when  the  old  one  of  the  12th 
is  a  tribune  erected  by  Benedict  XIV.  to  centy,,  erected  by  Eugenius  III.,  was 
receive  the  mosaics  which  covered  a  \  pulled  down,  the  inscription  relative 
triclinium  in  the  Lateran  Palace,  ofito  the  erection  of  which  may  be  seen 
the  time  of  Leo.  III.  They  are,  how-  let  into  the  outer  wall  on  the  N.  side 
ever,  only  copies,  what  remained  of  the  i  of  the  basilica.  At  the  same  time  the 
ori^nals  having  been  deposited  in  the   interior   was    completely    renovated. 


the  columns  were  polished  and  had 
adapted  to  them  new  Ionic  bases  and 
capitals,  and  the  building  generally 
was  reduced  to  the  state  in  which 
we  now  see  it.  There  are  2  facades, 
the  principal  facing  the  S.E.,  and 
the  other  at  the  rear  of  the  basilica. 
The  first,  by  Fuga,  is  one  of  the  least 
happy  exhibited  in  the  church  archi- 
tecture of  Rome.  From  the  balcony  in 
the  upper  portico  of  the  great  fa9ade 
the  pope  pronounces  his  benediction  on 
the  Festival  of  the  Assumption.  The 
walls  and  vault  of  the  portico  are 
covered  with  mosaics ;  they  were  on 
the  old  fa9ade,  are  well  preserved,  and 
were  restored  some  years  ago  under 
the  direction  of  Camuccini,  when  the 
name  of  the  artist,  with  their  date 
(1317),  Philyapiis  Rusiitti^,  probably  a 
pupil  of  the  school  of  the  Cosimatis, 
was  discovered ;  the  subject  being 
_  his  Benediction,  with  the 
Virgin  and  §S.  Peter,  Paul,  James,  and 
John  the  Baptist,  on  either  side,  and 
below  the  HiHraculous  Fall  of  Snow  and 
the  Dream  of  St.  Liberius.  The  other 
front,  constructed  by  Carlo  Rainaldi,  in 
the  edifice  was  at  first  called  S.  Maria  I  the  pontificate  of  Clement  X.,  is  in 
ad  Nives ;  it  afterwards  took  the  name  i  better  taste.  The  bell-tower  is  one  of 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  from  being  the  ,  the  finest  and  best  preserved  edifices  of 


library  of  the  Vatican.  They  repre- 
sent the  Saviour  in  the  midst  of  the 
Apostles,  and  on  the  face  of  the  vault 
Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  St.  Peter 
with  one  hand,  and  St.  Peter,  seated, 
giving  a  consecrated  banner  to  Charle- 
magne, and  the  Pallium  to  St.  Leo.  The 
buildings  enclosing  the  Scala  Santa 
have  undergone  extensive  repairs  and 
decoration,  at  the  expense  of  Pius  IX. 

The  Lateran  Palace  and  M^iseum  are 
described  under  the  head  of  Palaces 
and  Museums  (p.  265). 

V/  3.  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiorc, 
y  also  called  the  Liberian  Basilica,  the 
third  in  rank,  and  one  of  those 
which  have  a  Porta  Santa.  It  was 
founded  near  the  Macellum  Livia,  on 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Esquiline,  in 
A.D.  352,  by  Pope  Liberius,  and  John, 
a  Roman  patrician,  in  consequence  of  i  Christ  giviuj 
a  miraculous  fall  of  snow  in  the  month 
of  August,  which  covered  the  precise 
space  occupied  by  their  basilica.  From 
this  legend,  which  is  represented  in 
a  bas-relief  in  the  Borghese   chapel. 


principal  of  all  the  Roman  churches 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The  interior 
has  undergone  numerous  alterations 
and  additions,  which  have  impaired  the 
simplicity  of  its  original  plan;  but  in 
spite  of  these  changes  it  has  retained 


The  kind  in  Rome.  It  is  decorated 
with  handsome  mouldings  and  bronze 
ornaments,  and  of  the  time  of  Eugenius 
III.,  except  the  spire,  which  is  more 
modem.*  There  are  5  doors  in  the 
*  The  CampanUf,  or  bell-towcrs,  are  amongst 


more  of  the  characters  of  the  larger  i  the  most  unaltered  of  the  m«ila;val  ecclcslas. 

basilica  than  any  other  ch.  within  the  '  ^^^  ediflcea  of  Uotnc,  as  ttom  their  solidity  they 

waIU  ftf  Prtmo       Tt  wn«  pn1«r<rAii   I'n  i  **'^'*  °<>*  required  the  reatOFatiooa  that  have 

u  was  enlarged  in  |  entirely  changed  the  style  of  the  adioininK 

on  Its  present ,  churches,  that  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  beinfr. 


walls  of  Rome. 

^^2  by  St.  Sixtus  III 


Sect.  I. 
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principal  front,  iucluding  the  walled- 
up  Porta  Santa. 

The  interior  is  perhaps  the  finest 
of  its  class  in  existence.  It  consists 
of  an  immense  nave,  divided  from  the 
side  aisles  by  two  rows  of  Ionic  co- 
lomns  of  white  marble.  These  support 
a  continued  entablature,  which  has  un- 
fortunately been  broken  by  the  modem 
arches  flanked  by  columns  of  grey 
granite  constructed  by  Paul  V.  and 
Benedict  XIV.  as  entrances  to  the  great 

perbftps,  the  best  prMer\-cd.  Tlicy  are  built  on 
an  iiiiiform  pl&n,  consisting  of  bevcrul  storeys  of 
eJegant  brickwork,  separated  by  cornices  of  terra- 
cotta or  marble;  the  basement  story  is  in 
gmeral  plain,  clonblc  the  height  of  the  others, 
wlthoat  vlndowis  and  originally  with  an  en- 
traDoe— the  upper  stories,  of  which  the  general 
number  is  6,  containing  on  each  side  2  round 
arches,  now  mostly  dosed,  the  2  or  3  uppermost 
having  also  circular  arches,  but  open,  and  sepa- 
rated brp  stumpy  marble  oolnmns :  these  served, 
as  tbey  still  do.  as  the  bell>lofts ;  on  some  there 
is  a  nicbe  for  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  (8ta.  Fran- 
cesca  fiomana,  Sia.  Crooe).  The  surfa<»  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  covered  with  stucco  in  any 
part,  nor  indeed  was  it  required  from  tho  ele- 
gance of  the  brick  construction;  but  in  those 
stiil  well  pre9erve<l  have  been  let  in  circular  or 
cmciform  slabs  of  red  and  gi^een  porphory,  of 
green  and  blue  smalt,  and  even  of  bronze ;  none 
appear  to  have  been  crowned  originally  with 
spires,  bat  to  have  been  terminated  by  a  fiat  ter- 
race over  the  uppermost  bell-loft,  and  surrounded 
by  a  decorated  cornice,  in  the  more  elegant 
ones  of  white  marble.  There  is  some  variation 
in  ttie  disposition  of  the  upper  lofts,  that  of  Sta. 
Pudenziaua  being  one  of  the  most  elegant 
in  this  respect.  There  is  no  general  rule 
as  to  the  position  of  Qiese  Camiianili  with  re- 
pud  to  the  sacred  edifices  to  which  they  were 
attached :  in  some  cases  they  arc  enthnely  de- 
tached (SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo),  in  others  on  tho 
sides  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  churches 
CSta.  Maria  Maggiore.  Sta.  Pudenziana),  whilst 
in  others  stiU  they  are  built  at  the  extremity 
of  the  transepts  (Sta.  Crooe  and  S.  Lorenzo). 
As  fkr  as  can  be  ascortabied,  these  towers  date 
tram  the  middle  of  the  12tb  to  the  beginnbig  of 
the  14th  century.  The  principal  and  best  pre- 
served are  those  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  (1376), 
S.  Maria  in  Gosmedin  (1119),  StaTPudeuziana 
(1130),  Sta.  Franoesca  Romana  (1200);  SS. 
(riovanni  e  Paolo  on  tho  Ccelian  (1216),  S. 
.Uesaio  on  the  Aveuthie  (1217),  San  Lorenzo 
fnori  le  Mure  (1216),  S.  Maria  hi  Trastevere 
(lU0).S.Oiorgio  (1280).  and  S.  Crisogono;  the 
two  latter  have  been  a  good  deal  altered  by 
restoratloQs,  and  have  had  stumpy  spires  ad  *ed. 
This  style  of  construction  appears  to  have  been 
followed  tnm  the  12th  to  the  16th  centy.,  the 
earliest  exi^ting  being  that  of  S.  Praxede,  the 
Ute«t  that  of  Santo  Spirito  in  Sassia,  an  ex- 
tremely elegant  Campanile,  with  4  tiers  of 
doidyie  reoeascd  arches,  erected  in  the  Pontificate 
ofSl!^n»TV.    (I4R5.) 


side  chapels.  Upon  the  entablature 
rests  the  upper  wall  of  the  nave,  with 
a  range  of  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  co- 
lumns beneath.  The  length  of  the 
nave  is  280  English  feet,  and  the 
breadth  about  60  feet.  The  roof,  de- 
signed by  Sangallo,  is  flat,  and  divided 
into  5  rows  of  panels.  It  is  elaborately 
carved,  and  gilt  with  the  first  gold 
brought  to  Spain  from  South  America, 
presented  to  Alexander  YI.  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  The  side  aisles  are 
comparatively  low  and  narrow,  and 
have  vaulted  roofs  little  in  character 
with  that  of  the  nave.  The  whole 
building  is  richly  but  tastefully  deco- 
rated. The  side-walls  of  the  nave  and 
the  face  of  the  arch  of  the  tribune  are 
covered  with  mosaics  of  great  interest 
in  the  history  of  art.  Those  on  the 
side  walls  represent  in  compartments 
different  subjects  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, illustrating  chiefly  the  lives  of 
Moses,  Joshua,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  They  are  known  by  a  letter 
from  Adrian  I.  to  Charlemagne  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  8th  century, 
and  are  generally  considered  to  date 
from  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  III., 
whose  name  is  on  the  top  of  the  wall 
of  the  arch.  The  Mosaics  on  the  face 
of  this  arch  represent  subjects  from 
the  New  Testament,  the  Annunciation 
and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  with  the  two 
Holy  cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem. The  vault  of  the  tribune  is 
covered  with  mosaics  by  Jacobus  da 
Tiirita  (1295)y  the  same  who  executed 
a  part  of  those  in  the  Lateran  basilica : 
they  represent  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  with  angels  and  S  saints  on 
each  side,  and  are  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  artist :  the  five  below  and 
between  the  windows  are  by  Oaddo 
Gaddi ;  they  represent  the  Purifica- 
tion, the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  Death 
of  the  Virgin.  Beneath ,  tne  table  of  the 
high  aftar  rests  on  a  large  urn  in  red 
porphyry,  supposed  to  have  contained 
the  remains  of  the  founder  of  the 
church ;  it  formerly  stood  in  the  nar- 
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thex  of  the  basilica ;  the  inscription '  ments  of  the  two  popes,  by  Cot-dicH : 
on  the  tomb  is  now  let  into  one  of  the  the^  represent  different  events  during 
walls  of  the  baptistery.  Over  the  high  |  their  reigns — ^those  of  the  battle  of 
altar  rises  the  baldacchino  erected  by  Lepanto,  which  took  place  during  the 
Benedict  XIV .  from  the  designs  of  |  pontificate  of  Pius  V .,  and  his  sending 
Fuga :  it  is  supported  by  4  Corinthian  I  assistance  to  Charles  IX.  of  France  for 
columns  of  red  porphyry,  entwined  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  :  the 
with  gilt  bronze  palm-leaves,  and  sur- 1  statue  of  St.  Dominick  is  by  (?.  B. 
mounted  by  4  angels  in  marble  by  Porta.  In  the  subterranean  chapel 
Pietro  Bracci,  Beneath  is  the  Confes-  beneath  the  altar  is  the  smaller  one, 
sion  of  St.  Matthew  the  Evangelist,  in  which  is  preserved  the  sacred  Culla, 
where  his  and  relics  of  sundry  other  which  forms  the  object  of  a  solemn 
saints  are  preserved.  It  is  preceded  j  ceremony  and  procession  on  Christmas 
by  a  semicircular  atrium  similar  to '  Eve.  The  Cfulla  consists  of  five 
those  at  St.  Petei^s,  the  Liateran^  San '  boards  of  the  manger  wherein  the 
Paolo,  and  backed  by  a  double  flight  I  infant  Saviour  was  deposited  at  the 
of  steps,  the  whole  magnificently  deco- 1  Nativity ;  they  are  enclosed  in  an 
rated  with  coloured  marbles,  and  co-  um  of  silver  and  crystal,  with  a  fine 
lumns  of  E^ptian  alabaster, — a  work  |  gilt  fi^re  of  the  child  on  the  top.  As 
recently  completed  at  the  expense  of;  to  their  history,  they  were  brought  to 
Pins  IX.  from  the  designs  of  Ves- ;  Rome  from  l^thlehem  when  the  re- 
pignani.  The  present  Pope  is  said  {  mains  of  St.  Jerome  were  also  removed, 
to  have  selected  this  as  his  last  rest-  |  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  by 
ing'place,  as  Pius  YI.  did  at  St.  Pope  Theodorus.  In  the  small  chapel 
Peter's.  ''^^'   ""    '' ^-  -^  "'" ^  -^" 


The  Sixtiiie  Chnpel,  or  of  ihe  Holy  Sa- 
crament,  near  the  end  of  the  rt.  aisle,  was 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.  from  the  designs 
of  Fontana,  and  is  rich  in  marbles  and 
other  ornaments.  It  contains  the  tomb 
of  Sixtus  v.,  with  his  statue  by  Val- 
soldo ;  and  that  of  Pius  V.  by  Leonardo 
da  SarzanOf  the  um  of  which  is  a  fine 
mass  of  verde  antico  with  bronze  orna- 
ments.   The  numerous  bas-rdieft  of 


of  Sta.  Lucia,  on  the  rt.  before  entering 
the  more  gorgeous  one  of  Sixtus  V., 
the  altar  consists  of  a  curious  Chris- 
tian sarcophagus  of  the  4th  century, 
with  bas-relief  in  2  series  representing 
10  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  early 
Christian  sculpture  (see  p.  269) :  it  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Petro- 
nius  Probus,  consul  in  a.d.  341,  whose 
portrait  is  on  a  medallion  in  fh)nt.  The 
ricliness  of  this  chapel  is  far  surpassed 
by  the  Capella  Paolina^  or  Borghesiami^ 


historical  subjects  relative  to  the  two  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family, 
pontificates  aire  chiefly  by  Flemish  I  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  basilica, 
artists  of  little  merit.    The  altar  in  the  |  built  by  Paul  V.  from  the  designs  of 


centre  has  a  fine  tabernacle  sustained 
by  4  angels  in  bronze.  We  are  told 
that  this  chapel  was  commenced  when 
Sixtus  was  a  cardinal,  and  that  Gre- 
gory XIII.  suspended  his  allowance  on 
the  ground  that  he  must  be  a  rich 
man  to  incur  such  an  expense.  The 
work  would  have  been  postponed  in 
consequence,  if  Fontana  had  not  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Sixtus,  then  Cardinal 
di  Montalto,  the  whole  of  his  savings, 
an  act  of  generosity  which  he  repaid 
by  his  constant  j>atronage  after  his 
elevation  to  the  pontificate.  The  fres- 
coes of  the  chapel  are  by  Pozro^  Cesare 
Ncbbia,  and  other  contemporary  artists ; 
and  the  bas-reliefs  round  the  monu- 


Flaminio  Ponzio  (1608),  and  remark- 
able for  the  magnificence  of  its  archi- 
tectural decorations.  The  altarpiece 
is  formed  of  fluted  columns  or  bands 
of  jasper;  and  is  celebrated  for  the- 
miraculous  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  traditionally  attributed  to 
St.  Luke,  and  pronounced  to  be  such  in 
the  copyof  a  papal  bull  attached  to  one  of 
the  walls.  It  is  the  same  which  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  carried  in  procession  to 
stay  the  plague  that  desolated  Rome  in 
A.D.  590 ;  above  it,  and  surmounting  the 
altarpiece,  is  a  bronze  bas-relief  by  Ste- 
fano  maderno,  representing  the  miracle 
of  the  snow,  above  alluded  to.  The 
frescoes  onDtfci  sides  of  the  windows 
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aboye  the  tombs,  and  those  on  the 
great  arches,  are  by  GuidOf  with  the 
exception  of  the  Madonna,  which  was 
painted  by  Lanfranco,  The  frescoes 
around  the  altar  and  on  the  penden- 
tives  beneath  the  cupola  are  by  Cav. 
d*  Arpino ;  those  of  the  cupola,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  standing  on  the 
half-moon,  are  by  Cujoli,  The  sepul- 
chral monuments  in  this  chapel  aro 
remarkable :  that  of  Paul  V.  is  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  and  small  statues  by 
Baonyicino,  Ippolito  Buzi,  and  others 
of  the  school  of  Bernini.  That  of 
Clement  Vlll.,  of  the  Aldobrandini 
family,  who  gave  Panl  his  cardinal's 
hat :  the  bas-reliefs  on  it  are  by  Mochi, 
Pietro  Bernini,  and  other  sculptors 
of  the  same  school.  The  statnes  of 
both  pontiffs  are  by  Silln  da  Viggin; 
those  of  Aaron,  St.  Bernand,  and  St. 
Atfaaoasios,  by  N.  Corden,  The  2 
smaller  chapels  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Capella  Borghesiana 
are  dedicated  to  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  and 
Sta.  Fraucesca  Romana,  their  paintings 
by  B.  Croce  and  Baglioni,  Beneath  the 
Borghese  Chapel  are  the  sepulchral 
▼aults  in  which  the  members  of  the 
fanuly  are  interred,  the  last  occupants 
being  our  countrywoman  Princess 
Gwendaline  Talbot  Borghese  and  her 
3  iniknt  children,  who  followed  her  so 
soon  to  the  graye.  Few  members  of 
the  Roman  nobility  haye  been  so  nui- 
versallj  regretted  by  all  classes  as 
Princess  Borghese ;  her  charities  and 
beneyolence  were  unbounded,  her  death 
at  the  time  was  considered  a  public 
calamity,  and  her  memory  is  still  vene- 
rated as  that  of  one  worthy  of  the 
highest  honours  with  which  such  a  life 
of  yirtne  and  good  works  is  rewarded 
bj  the  church  of  which  she  was  so 
bright  an  ornament.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  ch.  are  the  chapels  of  the 
Sforza  family,  designed  by  Af,  Angelot 
now  the  winter  choir  of  the  canons, 
with  a  painting  of  the  Assumption 
over  the  altar  by  Oir,  da  Semumeta; 
and  next  to  it  the  Capella  Cesi,  now 
belonging  to  the  Ducal  house  of  Mas- 
simo, containing  2  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  cardinals  of  the  Cesi  family, 
by  Qug.  delia  Porta,  The  Baptistery, 
on  the  rt.  on  entering  the  basilica,  for- 


merly the  choir,  was  erected  by  F. 
Ponzio ;  the  bas-relief  over  the  altar, 
oC  the  Assumption,  is  by  Bernini;  it 
was  fitted  up  for  its  present  use  by 
Leo  XII. ;  the  font  is  a  fine  basin  of 
red  porphyry,  with  bronze  ornaments, 
by  Valladier,  On  the  wall  is  the  se- 
pulchral inscription  of  Patritius,  the 
founder  of  the  basilica  above  alluded 
to.  Opening  out  of  the  baptistery  on  one 
side  is  the  Sacristy,  containing  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  So,  Gac-, 
taniy  and  frescoes  by  Passignani ;  and 
on  the  other  a  passage  leading  out  of 
the  ch.,  in  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Paul  y.  In  other  parts  of  the  basi- 
lica are,  at  the  extremity  of  the  rt. 
aisle,  the  Gothic  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Gonsalvo  Rodrigo,  Bishop  of  Albano, 
by  Giovanni  Cosmati,  dated  1299, 
and  above  a  mosaic  of  the  Vir- 
gin with  SS.  Matthew  and  Jerome, 
whose  remains  are  supposed  to  lie  in 
this  ch. ;  the  monument  to  Clement 
IX.,  with  sculptures  by  Guidi,  Fan- 
celli,  and  Ercole  Ferrata,  was  erected 
by  Clement  X. ;  another  raised  by  Six- 
tus  v.,  when  cardinal,  to  Nicholas  IV., 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all,  is  by  I^eonardo 
da  Siirzana ;  the  sepulchral  stone  of  the 
family  of  Platina,  the  historian  of  the 
popes,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  1.- 
hand  aisle;  and  at  the  opposite  end,  near 
the  great  entrance,  the  tomb  of  2  mem- 
bers of  the  French  family  De  Levis,  one 
a  cardinal,  another  an  archbishop — a 
handsome  specimen  of  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century.  The  pavement  of  Sta.  M. 
Maggiore  is  very  beautiful,  consisting 
of  alternate  compartments  of  mosaic 
work  and  marble. 

The  ceremonies  \Ti  this  basilica  during 
the  year  are  of  a  very  imposing  kind. 
At  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  the  pope 
celebrates  high  mass  here,  unless  it 
takes  place  in  the  Sixtine  chapel. 
On  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption, 
August  15th,  high  mass  is  always 
pei?ormed  by  the  cardinal  archpriest 
of  the  basilica  in  presence  of  the 
pope,  who  afterwards  pronounces 
from  the  balcony  his  benediction 
on  the  people.  The  ceremony  of 
the  Presepe  on  Christmas  Eve,  in 
o  3 
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which  the  Call  a  is  carried  iu  pro- 
cession, has  been  already  noticed; 
it  takes  place  at  3  a.m.,  but  is  iiot 
calculated  to  repay  the  expectation 
of  the  visitor  who  looks  only  to 
ceremonial  display.  The  Sacred  Culla 
is  exposed  over  the  high  altar  in 
a  magnificent  silver  and  crystal  or- 
nament tiie  whole  of  the  next  day, 
during  which  the  ch.  is  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  the  Paoline  and  Six- 
.tine  Cbapels  opened.  On  the  5th  of 
August  the  Feast  of  Santa  Maria  ad 
Ni^es  is  celebrated  in  the  Borghese 
chapel. 

In  front  of  the  basilica  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  in 
Home,  called  the  Colonna  della  Vergine. 
It  is  of  white  marble,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  preserved  to 
attest  the  magnificence  of  the  basilica 
of  Constantine,  although  it  probably 
belonged  to  an  edifice  of  an  earlier 
period,  possibly  to  the  Temple  of 
Peace  founded  by  Vespasian.  It 
is  47  feet  high  without  the  capital 
and  base,  which  are  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  column. 
It  was  erected  here  by  Paul  V.  in 
1613,  under  the  direction  of  Carlo 
Maderno.  On  the  summit  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  Virgin  standing  on  the 
half-moon,  by  Bertelot.  Near  this  is  a 
smuU  pillar  m  the  form  of  a  cannon 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  to  commemorate 
the  absolution  given  by  Clement  VIII. 
in  1595  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  on  his 
abandoning  from  state  considerations 
the  Protestant  faith. 


4.  Basilica  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mwra, 
about  Ij  mile  beyond  the  Porta  San 
Paolo,  and  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  and 
hence  called  the  Basilica  Ostiensis, 
Forty  years  ago  there  was  no  monu- 
ment at  Rome  which  the  lover  of  early 
Christian  art  regarded  with  more  lively 
interest  than  this  magnificent  temple 
of  the  first  ages  of  our  faith.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  emperors  Yalenti- 
nian  II.  and  Theodosius  in  a.d.  388,  on 
the  site  of  a  more  ancient  basilica 
founded  by  Constantine,  over  the  ca- 
tacomb of  Lucina,  a  Roman  lady  who  had 
embraced  Christianity,  and  completed 
"  •  Honoring  in  395:  Leo  III.  restored 


it  in  the  8th  century.  In  all  its  sub- 
sequent alterations  *the  original  plan 
was  carefully  preserved,  being  the  only 
specimen  existing  in  Rome  of  the  great 
Basilicas,  similar  to  what  St.  Peter's  was 
before  it  was  replaced  by  its  present 
magnificent  successor;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  first  places  to  which 
the  Christian  traveller  endeavoured 
to  perform  a  pilgrimage.  The  length 
of  the  basilica  was  411  ft.,  of  the 
transepts  279  ft.;  tlie  body  of  the 
building  was  295  ft.  by  214  ft,  and 
was  divided  into  a  nave  and  2  aisles 
on  either  side  by  4  rows  of  Corin- 
thian columns  of  different  kinds  of 
marble,  20  in  each,  surmounted  by  a 
fine  open-work  roof,  formed  of  im- 
mense beams  and  rafters  of  pine-wood, 
without  any  decoration,  as  we  still  see 
in  some  of  the  basilicas  of  the  same 
period  at  Ravenna  ;  and  the  whole 
building  presented  an  assemblage  of 
columns  amounting  to  no  less  than 
138,  most  of  them  ancient,  and  form- 
ing by  far  die  finest  collection  in  the 
world.  Under  the  high  altar  was  the 
tomb  which  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
from  the  earliest  times,  had  pointed 
out  as  the  burial-place  of  St.  Paul, 
whose  body,  on 'the  same  authority, 
had  been  removed  here  from  the  Vati- 
can in  A.D.  251,  and  enclosed  in  a  stone 
urn,  on  which  was  engraved  the  name 
of  the  Apostle.  The  mosaics  of  the 
great  arch,  the  bronze  gate  ciist  ^t  Con- 
stantinople, the  series  of  portraits  of 
the  Popes,  its  monuments  and  altars, 
all  combined  to  increase  the  interest 
of  the  sacred  edifice.  For  British  tra- 
vellers this  builica  possessed  an  addi- 
tional interest,  since  it  was  the  church 
of  which  the  Kings  of  England  were 
protectors  previous  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  the  sovereigns  of  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain  are  still  of  the 
basilicas  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Lateran, 
and  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag^ore.  All  this 
is  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  the 
edifice  in  which  Christian  worship  had 
been  uninterruptedly  celebrated  for 
nearly  fifteen  centuries  was  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins  on  the  16th  July,  1823. 
The  roof  took  fire  during  some  rejMurs, 
and  fell  into  the  nave  and  aisles, 
where  it  raged  with  such  fury,  that  the 
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marble  eolonms  of  the  nave  irere  com- 
pletely calcined,  and  the  large  por- 
ph^TT  colnmns  of  the  altars  and  those 
which  sapported  the  great  arch  of  the 
tribune  irere  split  into  fragments.  The 
only  portions  irhich  escaped  were  the 
western  facade,  with  its  mosaics  of 
the  ISth  centnry ;  a  colonnade  erected 
by  Benedict  XIII.;  the  tribune,  and 
the  mosaics  of  the  ISth  century  on  its 
vault ;  some  portions  of  the  portraits 
of  the  popes;  part  of  the  bronze 
gate ;  40  columns  of  the  side  aisles ; 
and  some  sarcophagi  with  bas-reliefs. 
Since  this  disaster,  large  sums  have 
been  contributed  by  the  Catholic 
soYcrei^s  and  princes,  and  by  each 
2»uccessiye  pope,  for  tiie  restoration 
of  the  builiung;  and  the  work  is  now 
completed  as  te  as  the  interior  is 
concerned,  the  plan  and  dimensions  of 
the  edifice  as  contemplated  bv  Hono- 
rius  baring  been  carefully  followed. 
The  transept  and  the  high  altar  were 
finished  and  dedicated  in  1840  by 
Gregory  XVI.,  and  the  whole  edifice 
in  Dec.  1854,  by  Pins  IX.,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
Church  dignitaries  and  prelates  from 
every  part  of  Christendom.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  richness  of  the  whole 
edifice.  The  splendid  nave  and  aisles 
have  been  completed  by  Pius  IX. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  modem  carved  woodwork 
and  gDding,  having  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  reigning  pontiff  in  the 
centre ;  but  is  over  gaudy  and  heavy, 
and  greatly  inferior  in  general  effect 
to  the  plain  open  wooden  one  of  the 
Theodosian  edifice.  The  effect  of  the 
4  ranges  of  granite  columns  is  unpa- 
ralleled, certainly  much  finer  than 
what  the  basilica  presented  before  it 
was  burned  down. 

The  usual  entrance  to  the  basilica  is 
by  a  side  door  from  the  road  to  Ostia. 
In  the  first  ball  is  a  huge  sitting  statue 
of  Gregory  XV I.  by  Rinaldi,  and  some 
medifleval  mosaics  from  the  ancient 
eh.;  in  the  second  a  picture  b^r  an 
English  artist,  Mr.  Severn,  now  British 
Consul  at  Rome,  which  was  presented 
by  Card.  Weld.  Out  of  this,  leading 
to  the  cloisters,  is  a  passage  with  rude 
ftesooes  of  the  ISth  or  14th  cents,  on 


the  walls,  which  have  been  miserably 
restored.  From  the  second  hall  we 
enter  the  rt  transept  of  the  basilica. 

There  areSO columns  of  granitein  all, 
between  the  nave  and  aisles,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  the  capitals  being  of 
white  marUe,  the  colnmns  on  each  side 
of  the  nave  being  the  largest ;  in  addi- 
cion  to  which,  there  are  2  more  colossal 
than  the  rest,  of  the  Ionic  order,  sup- 
porting the  arch  over  the  high  altar 
between  the  transept  and  the  nave, 
and  which  in  the  onginal  church  was 
erected  in  440  by  Galla  Placidia,  the 
sister  of  the  Emperor  Honorius.  Each  of 
these  magnificent  pillars  are  of  a  single 
block,  from  the  quarries  at  Montorfano, 
near  Baveno,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
fW>m  where  they  were  conveyed  on 
rafis  to  the  sea,  and  fW>m  the  mouth 
of  the  Po  to  their  present  site  in 
sailing  vessels.  Beneath  the  arch  of 
Galla  Placidia  stands  the  hiah  altar, 
under  which  are  preserved  Uie  relics 
of  St.  Paul,  except  the  head,  which 
is  at  the  Lateran,  surmounted  by  a 
Gothic  canopy  on  4  columns  of  red 
porphyry,  and  over  this  again  by  a 
magnificent  baldacchino,  supported  by 
4  columns  of  oriental  alabaster,  pre- 
sented to  Gregory  XVI.  by  Mahomet 
Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  In  front 
of  the  high  altar,  towards  the  nave,  is 
the  highly  decorated  chapel  or  Con- 
fession of  St  Timothy,  woere  his  re- 
mains are  deposited.  In  the  centre  of 
the  transept,  and  behind  the  high  altar, 
is  a  ma^ificent  tribune,  the  vault 
over  which  is  covered  with  mosaics 
executed,  probably,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Honorius  III.,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Idth  century ;  they  have  been  much 
restored,  and  have  thereby  suffered; 
in  the  centre  stands  a  modem  ricblv- 
decorated  episcopal  chair  in  marble, 
and  on  either  side  4  columns  of  violet 
marble  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  basilica;  above,  in  a  lunette, 
is  a  painting  bv  Cammuccini  repre- 
senting St.  Paul  borne  to  Heaven  by 
Angels.  On  either  side  of  the  tribune  are 
2  chapels ;  on  the  1.  those  of  St.  Stephen, 
a  very  beautiful  edifice  by  Poletti  (the 
statue  of  the  patron  saint  over  the 
altar  is  a  good  work  by  Rinaldi),  and 
of  the  Cracifix,  with  a  statue  of  St. 
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Bridget  by  Carlo  Maderno,  and  a  very 
ancient  one  in  wood  of  St.  Paul :  the 
Crucifix  over  the  altar  is  attributed  to 
PfV/ra  CcmaHini,  and  supposed  to  be  that 
which  discoursed  with  St.  Bridget.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tribune  is  the 
choir,  by  Carlo  Mademo,  which  remains 
nearly  as  it  stood  before  .the  fire;  and 
near  to  it  the  chapel  of  St  Benedict, 
with  a  statue  of  the  patron  saint  by 
Tenerani :  the  small  columns  of  grey 
marble  which  surround  it  were  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  Roman  Veii.  The 
altar  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  transept 
is  dedicated  to  St  Paul ;  the  large  pic- 
ture over  it,  by  Cammucciniy  represents 
the  Conversion  of  the  saint ;  the  statues 
on  the  sides,  of  St  Gregoiy  the  Great 
and  St  Romualdo,  are  by  Laboureur 
and  Stocchi ;  the  altar  in  the  opposite 
transept  has  a  painting  of  the  Assump- 
tion, by  Affricola,  and  statues  of  St 
Benedict  and  Sta.  Theresa ;  the  frescoes 
above  are  by  Podesti,  The  mosaics 
of  the  tribune  only  required  repairinff 
after  the  fire';  but  as  those  on  the  arch 
of  Placidia,  facing  the  nave,  were 
destroyed,  these  which  we  see  now 
upon  it,  representing  our  Saviour  in 
the  centre,  with  the  24  elders  of  the 
Revelations  on  either  side,  are  modem 
but  exact  copies ;  in  the  rt  transept  near 
the  high  altar  stands  a  very  curious 
marble  candelabrum  of  the  lOth  cent., 
covered  with  rude  sculptures.  The 
frescoes  in  the  transept,  representing 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
St  Paul,  by  Gagliardi,  Podesti,  Balbi, 
Coghetti,  de  Sanctis,  Consonif  Marianecci, 
Mariani,  and  Carta,  The  series  oiyiT' 
traits  of  the  popes  in  mosaic  include 
all  those  who  occupied  the  Papal  Chair 
from  St  Peter  to  tiie  reigning  pontiff; 
those  in  the  transept  down  to  John 
IV.  have  been  acknowledged  as  saints 
by  the  Church :  they  are  now  in  pro- 
gress of  being  continued  round  the 
nave  and  aisles.  These  portraits  are 
executed  at  the  mosaic  establishment 
at  the  Vatican ;  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  them  are  yet  finished,  each 
employing  the  entire  labour  of  an 
artist  for  12  months.  It  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  inform  Uie  vi- 
sitor, that,  except  of  the  later  popes, 
♦^«  likenesses  j^re  imaginary.    It  is 


proposed  to  fill  the  lower  windows  of; 
the  aisles  with  full-length  representa- 
tions in  painted  glass  of  Saints ;  up  to « 
the  present  only  3  have  been  executed, . 
SS.  Peter,  Andrew,  and  John.     The 
colossal  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  nave  towards, 
the  transept,  ai'e  by  Obioci  and  GiVo- 
metti, 

A  handsome  campanile,  more,  how- 
ever, like  an  ancient  pharos  than  a  bell- 
tower,  has  been  erected  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  tribune.  The  facade 
of  the  basilica  towards  the  river  is  in 
progress  of  being  rebuilt  by  Pius  IX. ; 
before  it  will  open  a  square  atrium  or 
forecourt,  surrounded  with  arcades  on 
granite  columns,  extending  to  near  the 
bank  of  the  Tiber;  there  is  a  hand- 
some Corinthian  portico,  supported  bj 
8  columns  of  grey  cippollno,  at  the 
end  of  the  N.  transept,  on  the  side 
where  the  basilica  is  approached  fronii 
Rome. 

The  total  length  of  the  new  basilicai 
is  396  feet,  not  including  the  tribune ; 
the  length  of  the  nave  306 ;  the  width 
of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  222 ;  the 
width  of  the  transepts  250 ;  and  tlie 
length  of  the  .transept,  exclusive  of 
the  tribune,  90  feet.  For  many  years 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  San  Paolo 
the  monks  were  compelled  by  malaria 
to  leave  the  spot  before  the  summer- 
heats  set  in;  and  unhappily  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pestilence 
is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing, 
in  intensity.  The  visitor  will  be  inte- 
rested in  examining  the  models  of  the- 
basilica  in  the  office  of  the  architect 
close  by. 

The  principal  Cloister  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  adjoining  the  basi- 
lica forms  a  fine  square,  surrounded  by 
arcades  supported  by  very  beautiful 
coupled  columns  of  various  shapes, 
and  is  highly  curious  as  an  example 
of  the  monastic  architecture  of  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries.  The  columns 
present  almost  every  known  variety 
of  form;  spiral,  twisted,  fluted,  and. 
sometimes  2  or  3  of  these  fanciflil 
varieties  combined.  Many  of  them, 
as^  well  as  the  entablature,  are  covered 
with  mosaics.  On  the  walls  are  nume- 
rous Roman  and  early  Christian  in- 
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scriptioos,  and  several  sepulchral  monu- 
jneots  that  once  stood  in  the  ruined 
tesilica.  In  this  monastery  Pius  VII. 
lived  for  many  years  as  the  Benedictine 
monk  Gregorio  Chiaramonti. 

The  convent  of  S.  Paolo  has  lately 
undergone  a  thorough  restoration,  and 
the  library  of  the  monks,  formerly  ia 
the  convent  of  S.  Gallisto  in  Traste- 
vere,  transferred  here.  Amongst  the 
precious  documents  in  it  is  the  cele- 
brated copy  of  the  Vulgate  or  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible,  a  MS.  written  on 
vellum,  and  long  supposed  to  have 
been  given  to  the  convent  by  Charle- 
magne. There  is  reason  to  suppose, 
however,  that  it  does  not  date  nrther 
back  than  the  11th  centy.  The  printed 
books  number  about  12,000,  and  are 
chiefly  on  divinity,  canon  law,  and  eccle- 
siasticsd  subjects.  The  visitor  will  not 
fail  to  remark  that  the  shield  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  abbot  of  this  convent,  a 
hand  grasping  a  sword,  is  surrounded 
by  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter, with  the  motto,  Jloni  soit  qui  mat  y 
pensie,  a  remnant  of  the  connection  of 
our  Sovereigns  with  the  monastery,  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  adjoining  basi- 
lica, the  kings  of  England  were  the 
royal  patrons  and  protectors. 

*t  5.  BcuUica  of  San  Lorenzo^  10  min. 
-waUc  beyond  the  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo, 
on  the  road  to  Tivoli.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  ancient  basilica  is  generally 
attributed  to  Constantine,  about  a.d. 
330 ;  it  appears  to  have  been  enlarged 
by  the  empress  Galla  Placidia  in  the 
5th  century.  It  was  partly  rebuilt  in 
578  by  Pelagius  II.  In  1216  Hono- 
rina  III.  reversed  the  plan  of  the 
bnilding  by  adding  a  new  nave 
behind  the  place  of  the  tribune  of  the 
Pelagian  basilica,  and  bringing  the 
entrance,  which  formerly  opened  at 
the  E.  end,  to  the  W.  and  opposite  the 
high  altar ;  he  at  the  same  time  added 
the  present  vestibule-portico.*    This 

*  In  vMting  S.  Lorenzo  it  mnst  be  borne 
la  mind  that  the  cb.  of  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine, as  restored  by  Pelagins,  and  that  added 
hj  Honoriua,  formed  2  distinct  edlfikxs;  some 
ecdeslologists  even  suppose  that  the  two  churches 
were  separate  at  one  time,  having  each  its 
entrance,  and  were  turned  back  to  back, 
as  we  ba^re  seen  in  the  temples  of  Venus 


vestibule  (a)  is  supported  by  6  columns, 
4  of  which  have  spiral  flutings,  and, 
as  well  as  the  Ionic  capitals,  are 
of  good  workmanship;  the  other  2, 
except  the  capitals,  are  plain  and  in 
grey  marble,  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  marble,  frieze,  with 
sculptures  of  flowers,  foliage,  and 
lions'  heads,  of  an  earlier  period.  On 
it  are  mosaics  of  Honorius  III.,  St. 
Lawrence,  of  Christ,  St  Stephen,  and 
St.  Hyacinthus,  in  a  very  rude  style. 
The  paintings  under  the  portico  are 
referred  to  the  time  of  Honorius  III. ; 
they  represent  different  events  in  the 
history  of  that  pope,  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  St.  Stephen — amongst  the  former 
the  coronation  of  Pierre  de  Courtenay 
count  of  Auxerre,  as  emperor  of  the 
East,  which  took  place  here  in  1217  ; 
they  have  been  recently  restored, 
indeed  repainted,  so  as  to  deprive 
them  of  much  of  their  primitive  ar- 
tistic character  and  style.  The  paint- 
ing on  the  facade  above,  of  several 
Popes  and  saints,  including  Pius  IX., 
is  modem,  and  in  imitation  of  me- 
dieeval  mosaic.  Under  the  portico 
have  been  placed  some  sepulchral  urns, 
one  a  curious  sarcophagus  (6),  which 
formerly  stood  behind  the  presbytery 
or  in  the  vestibule  of  the  ch.  of  Pela- 
gius ;  it  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting a  vintage,  the  vine-gatherers 
being  Cupids,  or  Genii,  with  different 
birds  and  animals;  it  is  believed  to 
have  contained  originally  the  remains 
of  Pope  St.  Zosimus  (o.b.  a.d.  417), 
and  subsequently  of  Damasus  II.,  who 
died  in  1048.  The  two  under  canopies 
stood  formerly  in  the  cloisters.    The 

and  Rome  (p.  44).  The  parts  belonging  to  the 
earliest  period  are  the  vesUtmIe  (e),  the  columns 
and  the  sides  of  the  presbytery,  and  the  great 
arch  of  the  tribune  decorated  with  mosaics  of 
the  time  of  Pelagius,  and  facing  the  £.  Honorius 
pulled  down  the  apse,  erected  the  present  navt* 
and  vestibule,  and  converted  the  ch.  of  Constan- 
tine and  Pelagius  into  a  raised  preslrrtery,  by 
filling  it  up  to  a  considerable  height  with  rubbish, 
as  we  now  see  it,  on  which  he  placed  the  high 
alUr  over  the  original  confessional.  In  the  an- 
nexed ground-plan  of  the  edifice  as  it  now  stands, 
the  portions  of  the  early  basilica,  almost  similar 
in  plan  to  that  of  St.  Agnese  (p.  137),  are  marked 
in  a  darker  tint;  the  place  of  its  tribune,  now  de- 
stroved,  by  a  semicircular  line;  and  the  edifice 
of  Honorius,  with  the  more  recent  additions,  in 
a  lighter  shade. 
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Interior  of  the  basilica  has  a  nave  (b) 
divided  from  the  2  side  aisles  (c)  by 
22  columns  with  Ionic  capitals,  16  of 
which  are  of  Egyptian  and  grey  Cor- 
sican  or  Sardinian  granite,  the  re- 
mainder of  cipoUino:  the  granite 
columns  are  of  different  dimensions; 
some,  short  and  stumpy,  belonged  evi- 
dently  to  a  Doric  edifice.  The  tribune 
(d),  which  constituted  the  body  of 
the  church  built  bv  Pelagius  II.,  is 
raised  above  the  floor  of  the  more 
modern  nave,  as  in  many  of  the 
mediaeval  basilicas ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  10  magnificent  fluted  columns  of 
pavonazzetto  or  violet  and  2  of  white 
marble,  evidently  taken  from  some 
ancient  building.    They  were  buried 


Uasilica  of  S.  Lorenzo. 

A.  Vestibule.  B.  Nave.  C.  C  Aisles.  D. 
Tribune.  E.  Inner  vestibule  or  narthex  of  the 
primlUve  ch.  F.  Choir  of  more  modem  ch. 
(I  Modern  sacruity  replacing  the  medissvaL 
lateral  portico.  1.  High  altar.  3.  Episcopal 
throne.  4,  4.  Dotted  lines  showing  the  site 
<tf  the  apse  of  the  primitive  ch.  5,  G.  Am- 
bones.  6.  6.  Altars.  7.  Entrance  to  the  CaU- 
combs,  a.  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Fiescfai.  b.  S^- 
cophagns  of  Pope  Zoalmnw.  c.  Entrance  to 
primitive  BtisiUca. 


half  the  length  of  their  shafts  below 
the  pavement  until  1821,  when  they 
were  partially  laid  bare  to  the  pedes- 
tals ;  they  are  now  entirely  so.  Ten  of 
them  have  Corinthian,  and  2,  which  are 
shorter,  richly-sculptured  capitals  orna- 
mented with  military  trophies.  The 
entablature  is  also  formed  of  frag- 
ments of  ancient  sculptures,  among 
which  friezes  and  other  ornaments 
may  be  recognised.  Above  this  is  a 
second  range  of  10  smaller  columns 
of  different  styles,  and  2  of  black 
Egyptian  granite,  which  formerly  en- 
closed the  gallery  set  apart  for  females, 
as  we  shall  see  still  existing  in  the 
ch.  of  Sta.  Agnese  fUori  le  Mura, 
which  this  more  ancient  portion  of 
the  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  resembled  ; 
behind  the  Tribune,  and  considerably 
below  its  level,  is  the  vestibule  (e)  of 
the  primitive  church,  now  included  in 
the  crypt,  on  the  floor  of  which  are 
portions  of  the  Pelagian  pavement, 
composed  of  rude  mosaics  and  slabs 
of  marble,  whilst  in  two  arched  niches 
are  paintings  of  the  Virgin  and  female 
Saints,  and  of  S.  Sixtus  II.,  both  of 
very  early  periods,  but  not  anterior  to 
the  9th  century.  The  pavement  of  the 
Tribune  is  of  that  variety  of  mosaic 
called  opus  Aiexandrinum.  The  whole 
space  beneath  the  Tribune  has  been 
excavated  to  the  level  of  the  original 
floor,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  some 
sepulchral  inscriptions  and  paintings  of 
an  early  Christian  date.  In  the  centre 
of  the  floor  of  the  great  nave  is  a 
mosaic  of  2  men  in  armour,  with  tri- 
angular shields,  and  surrounded  by 
griffons,  of  the  period  of  Honorius  III. 
The  high  cUtar  (1)  and  its  tabernacle, 
supported  by  4  red  porphyry  columns, 
stand  above  the  Confession  (2),  where, 
in  a  marble  urn,  enclosed  within  a 
richly  gilt  grating,  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Stephen, 
and  of  St  Justin,  martyrs.  As  an  in- 
scription on  the  tabernacle  tells  us,  it 
was  erected  by  the  sons  of  a  Magister 
Paulus  in  1148;  it  is  consequently  an- 
terior to  the  additions  by  Honorius. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  an  elaborate 
screen  in  mosaic  with  panels  of  red 
and  green  porphyry,  and  in  its  centre 
an  ancient  episcopal  chair  (3),  with  good 
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torse  ooliuuns  iu  moeaio  on  either  side. 
Beneath  the  choir  is  the  crypt;  it  is 
supported  hy  numerous  marble  piers. 
Upon  the  face  of  the  arch,  overlooking 
the  high  altar,  is  a  carious  mosaic  re- 
presenting our  Saviour  with  SS.  Peter, 
Paul,  Stephen,  Liawrence,  Hippolitus, 
and  Pope  Pelagius  II.  himself  offering 
his  ch.,  with  his  name  (Pelagius  Epis.), 
and  the  holy  cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Je- 
rusalem on  each  side,  above  which  two 
of  the  original  windows  of  the  basi- 
lica, formed  of  slabs  of  marble,  in 
which  were  inserted  circular  panes  of 
tranducid  alabaster,  by  which  a  dim 
light  was  admitted,  now  replaced  by 
gaudy-coloured  opaque  glass.  This  part 
of  the  earlier  edifice  iiiced  originally 
the  entrance  of  the  ch.  from  the  £.,  as 
we  see  in  all  the  Christian  basilicas 
where  they  have  been  left  as  piimitiveiy 
erecced^t.  Paul's,  Sta.  M.  Maggiore, 
&c.  It  dates  from  the  constructiou 
of  Pope  Pelagius  in  the  6th  century ; 
during  the  recent  restorations  the  spaces 
between  the  windows  on  the  outside 
and  towards  the  £.,  only  to  be  seen 
from  the  bui^ing-ground,  were  foand 
to  be  decorated  with  paintings  of  Angels 
and  Saints  in  the  style  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury ;  they  were  whitewashed  over,  and 
are  much  defaced.  In  the  nave  are  the 
two  ambones  (5,  5),  or  marble  pulpits, 
interesting  relics  of  the  mediieval 
period  of  Christianity.  They  stand 
on  each  side  of  that  raised  portion 
which  corresponded  to  the  choir  (f) 
in  the  basilica  of  Honorius ;  the  Gos- 
pel was  chanted  from  the  one  on  the 
S.  side,  which  has  a  double  row  of  steps 
leading  to  it,  the  readinff-desk  turned 
towar£i  the  choir;  and  the  Epistle 
from  that  on  the  N.,  with  a  smgle 
desk  towards  the  high  altar ;  near  the 
first  is  a  mosaic  candelabmm  standing 
on  a  Roman  cippus  reversed,  having  an 
olive-branch  and  birds  sculptured  on  it. 
In  the  volutes  of  the  8th  column  of  the 
nave  on  the  rt.  are  sculptured  a  iizard 
and  9,  frog,  which  led  Winckelmann  to 
suppose  that  all  these  columns  were 
taken  from  one  of  the  temples  in  the 
Portico  of  Octavia.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
the  architects  of  the  temples  and  Por- 
tico of  Metellus,  which  occupied  the 
site  of  that  of  Octavia,  were  two  Spar- 


tans, named  Sauros  and  Batrachus,  and 
that,  being  wealthy,  the  only  reward 
the^  asked  was  the  permission  to  in- 
scribe their  names  upon  their  work 
This  was  refused ;  but  they  introduced 
them  into  the  ornaments  of  the  build- 
ing, under  the  figures  of  a  lizard  and 
a  frog.  The  identity  of  the  column 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  discoveries, 
among  the  ornaments  of  the  en- 
tablature, of  fragments  representing 
trophies  and  naval  memorials,  which 
are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  victory 
of  Actium.  Near  the  principal  en- 
trance is  an  ancient  Pagan  sarcophagus 
(a)  with  good  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing a  Soman  marriage;  it  was  con- 
verted in  the  13th  cent,  into  the  tomb 
of  Cardinal  Guglielmo  dei  Fieschi, 
nephew  of  Innocent  IV. :  the  bas- 
rehefs  on  the  cover  are  also  good.  In 
the  left  aisle  is  a  subterranean  chapel 
(7),  close  to  which  is  the  descent 
into  the  Catacombs  of  Sta.  Ciriaca,  in 
which  the  body  of  St.  Lawrence  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  at  first  interred. 
These  catacombs  consist  of  low  gal- 
leries with  loculi  or  graves  on  the 
sides,  l^hey  are  seldom  visited,  as 
those  of  Sta.  Agnese,  St.  Sebastian,  and 
St.  Calisto  are  more  easily  examined  (see 
pp.  341-344),  and  convey  a  much  better 
idea  of  the  general  disposition  and 
arrangements  of  these  early  Christian 
cemeteries.  There  are  some  curious 
ancient  fragments  and  Christian  in- 
scriptions found  in  the  neighbouring 
caracombs  iu  the  small  cloister  of 
the  adjoining  convent  (of  the  Capucin 
friars).  This  cloister,  as  well  as  the 
bell-tower,  are  probably  of  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  cent.  (1216).  It  has 
been  recently  restored,  and  the  walls 
covered  with  ancient  and  mediseyal 
inscriptions  and  marbles.  Extensive 
excavations  have  been  executed  to 
insulate  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  by 
cutting  away  the  hill  of  tufa  against 
which  it  was  built,  as  well  as  the 
eastern  front  of  the  early  Basilica,  and 
where  its  connexion  with  the  pre- 
existing catacombs  can  be  well  seen ; 
and  a  new  roof  erected  over  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  edifice.  In  fix>nt  of  the 
Basilica  is  a  handsome  Doric  column 
of   red   granite,  on  which    stands   a 
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good  bronze  statue  of  St.  Lawrence  by 
Galetti:  it  was  erected  in  1865  by 
Pius  IX. 

A  public  cemetery,  the  only  one  about 
Rome,  commenced  during  the  first 
French  occupation,  adjoins  the  basilica 
of  San  Lorenzo;  it  has  been  greatly 
extended  of  late  years,  since  burying  in 
churches  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
interdicted  at  Rome,  which  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  noble  families  who  pos- 
sess proprietary  chapels  in  them,  and 
to  ecclesiastics  and  members  of  the 
monastic  orders.  It  is  far  behind  in 
general  arrangement,  and  the  taste  of 
its  monuments,  the  public  cemeteries 
of  other  large  towns  of  Italy^  especially 
of  Naples,  Bologna,  Verona,  Bres- 
cia, &c.  The  best  are  in  the  raised 
portion  behind  the  Basilica ;  two  erected 
by  the  diligence  owner,  Marignoli,  are 
very  handsome  specimens  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  visitor  will 
observe  that  all  the  inscriptions  upon 
the  monuments  and  gravestones  are  in 
Latin,  the  Pope  having  ordered  that 
none  in  Italian  or  any  modern  language 
be  permitted;  all  must  be  previously 
submitted  to  a  severe  oensorsnip  before 
being  placed ;  notwithstanding,  the  cri- 
tical Hatinist  will  be  shocked  at  the 
numerous  inelegancies  and  even  errors 
of  grammai*  passed  over.  In-  the  centre 
of  the  cemetery  has  been  erected  a 
handsome  ch.,  where  the  last  services 
are  performed  over  the  dead.  In  the 
escarpment  of  the  tufii-rock,  cut  away 
to  enlarge  the  cemetery,  the  visitor  will 
observe  numerous  ^Ueries  of  the  cata- 
combs of  Santa  Ciriaca  laid  open,  with 
the  loculi  or  graves  excavated  in  their 
sides,  and  a  large  arcosolium  with  paint- 
ings of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  other 
figures. 


i  25.  Chitbches. 

The  54  parochial  churches  of  Rome, 
according  to  the  circumscription  of 
the  parishes  established  by  Leo  XII., 
45  of  which  are  within  the  walls,  and 
9  outside^  form  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  number.     Upwards  of 


300  churches  are  enumerated,  inde- 
pendently of  those  classed  under  the 
head  of  Basilicas.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected in  so  large  a  number,  there 
are  comparatively  few  which  possess 
much  interest  for  the  stranger.  In 
the  following  descriptions  are  included 
all  those  which  are  in  any  way  re- 
markable for  their  architecture,  the 
works  of  art  they  contain,  or  their 
history.  In  visiting  the  churches  the 
usual  fee  to  the  sacristan  who  shows  the 
pictures,  &c.,  is  2  pauls  for  a  party ; 
one-half  is  amply  sufficient  for  a  single 
visitor.  The  churches,  except  the 
principal  basilicas,  which  are  open  all 
day,  are  generally  closed  from  12  to  3. 
Many  of  those  attached  to  monasteries 
and  convents  are  only  open  at  an  early 
hour,  and  some  only  on  the  festival  of 
the  patron  saint. 

S.  Agata  de*  Goti,  or  m  Svbwra,  in 
the  Via  de'  Mazzarini,  and  on  the  £. 
declivity  of  the  Qnirinal,  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Ricimer  the 
leader  of  the  Goths,  about  the  year  460. 
Polluted  by  the  Axians,  it  was  subse- 
quently abandoned,  but  re-established 
by  Sl  Gregory  the  Great,  who  dedi- 
cated it  to  its  present  patron  saint  in 
693.  No  part  of  the  ancient  edifice 
remains,  the  present  cb.  having  been 
restored,  as  we  see  it,  in  1633.  It  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  aisles  separated  by 
6  columns -of  grey  ^nite  on  each 
side,  with  Ionic  capitals,  from  some 
ancient  edifice.  The  only  objects  of  inte- 
rest to  the  traveller  are  the  tomb  of  Las- 
caris  and  the  monument  to  D.  O'Connell : 
the  former,  a  simple  sepulchral  slab,  is 
between  the  two  columns  on  the  right 
of  the  principal  entrance;  the  latter 
against  the  wall  in  the  1.  aisle.  John 
Lascaris  was  one  of  the  Greek  refugees 
who  fled  their  country  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  the  most 
efficient  introducers  of  Greek  literature 
into  western  Europe.  The  inscription, 
written  by  himself  in  Greek,  is  to 
the  following  effect  :—'*  Lascaris  lies 
here  in  a  foreign  grave;  but,  O 
stranger,  he  does  not  feel  uncom- 
fortable on  that  account — he  rather 
rejoices ;  yet  is  not  without  a  pang,  as 
a  Grecian,  that  his  flttherland  cannot 
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afford  him  an  emancipated  sod  of  earth/' 
The  monument  which  contains  theheart 
of  O'Connell,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  this  ch.,  will  prove  more  interest- 
ing to  the  British  visitor.  It  was 
raised  at  the  expense  of  Charles 
Bianconi,  of  Irish  car  notability, 
styled  in  the  dedicatory  inscription 
the  ''faithful  friend  of  the  immortal 
Liberator."  The  bas-reliefs  on  it,  as 
well  as  the  whole  monument,  exe- 
cuted by  Benzoni  in  1856,  are  in  a  very 
mediocre  style  of  sculpture..  The  re- 
presentation of  O'Connell  refusing  to 
sign  the  Declaration  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1829  is  a  poor  pro- 
duction, both  as  to  subject  and  design  ; 
the  inscription  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  canity  and  misrepresentation.  In 
the  opposite  aisle  is  a  good  monument 
to  Cardinal  Mario  y  Catalan,  in  the 
cinquecento  style.  The  ch.  of  S.  Agata 
is  attached  to  a  college  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Irish  priests,  of  whom  there 
are  about  ^  at  present  on  the  establish- 
ment. 

S.  Agnese^  in  the  Puuza  Naoomty  built  on 
the  spot  where  St.  Agnes  is  said  to  have 
been  publicly  exposed  after  her  torture, 
and  to  have  struck  with  blindness  the 
first  person  who  saw  her  degradation. 
This  is  one  of  the  good  examples  of 
a  ch.  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross. 
It  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1642  by  the 
princes  of  the  Pamfili  family,  from  the 
designs  of  Girolamo  BainaJdi,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 
The  fa^de  and  the  cupola  are  by  Bor- 
romini.  The  interior  is  rich  in  marbles 
and  ornaments,  and  has  8  fine  columns 
of  red  Cotanella  marble.  The  vesti- 
bule and  3  splendid  chapels  form  the 
arms  of  the  Greek  cross;  they  are 
decorated  with  statues  and  large  alto- 
reliefs.  Among  the  sculptures  most 
deserving  of  notice  are  the  St  Sebas- 
tian, in  Sie  chapel  on  the  L,  an  antique 
statue  altered  by  Paolo  dtrnpi ;  the  St. 
Agnes,  in  the  opposite  one,  by  JSrcoie 
Ferrata:  commencing  on  the  rt.  is  the 
Death  of  St.  Alexis,  by  /V.  Rossi;  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Emerentiana,  on 
the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  by  Ercoie  Fer- 
rata ;  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  over  the 
high  altar  itself,  is  by  Dom,  Gnidi;  the 


Martyrdom  of  St.  Csecilia,  in  the  cha^ 
on  the  1.,  by  A,  Raggi;  and  on  the  1.  v^ 
the  entrance  St.  Eustachins  amidst  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  Amphitheatre,  by 
JSrcoie  Ferrata  and  Caffa.  The  cupola 
was  painted  by  Ciro  Ferri  and  his 
pupil  Corhellinij  the  lunettes  by  Da- 
ciccio.  The  monument  of  Innocent  X., 
over  the  entrance,  is  by  Maini,  In  the 
subterranean  chapel  the  bas-relief  over 
the  altar,  which  is  supposed  to  stand 
on  the  very  spot  of  the  Circus  where 
St.  Agnes  was  martyrized,  represent- 
ing her  miraculously  covered  with 
hair,  is  by  Algardi,  This  handsome 
ch.  has  been  recently  restored  by  the 
present  Prince  Doria  Pamfili,  the  head 
of  the  family,  who  have  their  burying- 
place  in  the  vaults  beneath.  In  a 
recess  behind  the  high  altar,  entered 
from  near  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Cecilia, 
has  been  lately  erected  the  sepulchral 
chapel  of  the  late  Princess  Mary  Talbot 
Doria,  our  countrywoman  (died  in 
1857),  who  for  so  many  years  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
aristocratic  circle  in  her  adopted 
country;  a  handsome  monument  is 
now  in  progress  to  receive  her  remains, 
by  Tenerani.  Attached  to  this  ch.  are 
the  Pamfili  College  and  the  palace 
erected  by  Innocent  X.  for  his  family 
(see  p.  295). 

S,  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura,  a  small  basi- 
lica about  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  Pin, 
one  of  the  very  few  churches  which 
has  preserved  its  ancient  form  and 
arrangement  with  little  change,  and 
in  this  respect  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting Christian  edifices  in  or  about 
Rome.  It  was  founded  in  324  by  Con- 
stantine,  at  the  request  of  his  sister 
Constantia,  on  the  spot  where  the 
remains  of  St.  Agnes  were  discovered. 
It  was  enlarged  by  Pope  Symmachus 
in  its  present  form  (498-574).  The 
ch.  being  below  the  level  of  the  soil-, 
we  descend  into  it  by  a  long  flight  of 
marble  stairs  (I),  whose  walls  are 
covered  with  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
chiefly  of  the  earlv  Christians,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  these  in- 
scriptions are  interesting,  as  giving  their 
dates,  by  having  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls of  the  penod  upon  them ;  others, 
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Section  and  Plan  of  S.  Agueso.* 

1.  Stairs  leading  to  the  cb.  2.  Entrance  from  the  primitive  atriiim.  3, 3.  Vestibale.  4.  StAirs 
leading  to  imllery.  5.  Nave.  6.  Confc&sional.  7.  Episcopal  throne.  8.  High  altar.  9. 
Chapel  of  S.Jerome.  10.  Chapel  of  tlie  Sacrament.  11.  Tribune.  12.  Sacristy.  13.  Ijowerrangp 
of  columns.    14.  Upper  ditto.    15.  Wall  supporting  roof. 


although  written  in  the  Greek  cha- 
racter, express  Latin  words.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  a  large 
Hlab,  covered  with  an  inscription  in 
verse,  in  honour  of  St  Agnes,  by 
Pope  St.  Damasus  (in  366-386) ;  the 

*  The  basilica  of  S.  Agnese  being  the  most 
unaltered  of  tlie  early  Roman  churches,  we  have 
annexed  a  ground  plan  and  elevation  of  it  on 
the  same  scale.  It  is  the  best  existing  specimen 
ut  Rome  of  the  smaller  basillca^  without  tran- 
»iept«,  and  with  an  upper  gallerv. 


letters  are  in  the  ordinary  beautiful 
form  used  in  all  such  memorials  of 
that  pontiff.  Entering  the  ch.  fi!t)m 
here,  the  interior  presents  some  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  the  unaltered 
basilica;  it  consists  of  a  nave  (5) 
separated  from  the  2  side  aisles  by  16 
ancient  columns  (13),  10  of  which  are 
of  Serravezza  breccia,  4  of  the  rare  porta- 
santa,  and  2  of  pavanazzettOy  with  good 
Corinthian  and  composite  capitals  — 
some  of  them  curiously  fluted.     Above 
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Tises  a  second  range  (14)  of  columns  of 
the  ^me  material,  but  of  smaller  di- 
mensions, upon  which  rests  the  wall 
pierced  with  windows  and  supportiDg 
the  roof.  These  columns  enclose  the 
gallery,  resembling  in  some  respects 
the  triforium  of  our  Gothic  churches, 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Pagan 
basilica,  as  described  by  Vitnivius,  and 
-which,  in  the  early  Christian  ones,  was 
set  aside  for  females,  as  it  was  in 
the  Pagan  edifices:  this  gallery  in 
Sta.  Agnese  surrounds  3  ndes  of  the 
ch.  Between  the  windows  are  paint- 
ings of  virgin  martyrs.  Under  the 
high  altar  (8),  with  a  baldacchino 
sustained  by  4  iiorphyry  columns, 
is  the  confessional  (G)  of  St.  Agnes, 
-where  her  remains  are  deposited.  Her 
statue  on  the  altar  is  composed  of  an 
antique  torso  of  Oriental  alabaster,  with 
modem  head,  hands,  &c.,  in  bronze  gilt. 
The  Tault  of  the  tribune  (1 1 )  is  covered 
-with  a  mosaic  representing  St.  Agnes 
hetween  popes  St.  Symachus  and  Ho- 
norins ;  yery  interesting  in  the  history 
of  the  art,  and  of  the  time  of  the  latter 
pontiff  (a.d.  630),  the  heads  of  the 
saints  restored  in  the  17th  centy.,  with 
an  inscription  in  Latin  yerse.  The 
next  chapel  has  a  good  bas-relief  altar- 
piece  in  the  uinquecentu  style,  repre- 
senting St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen. 
The  small  chapel  at  the  extremity 
of  this  aisle  occupies  the  place  of  the 
ancient  sacristy,  and  the  modern  sa- 
cristy (12)  probably  that  of  the  ancient 
baptistery.  At  the  side  of  the  high 
altar  is  a  handsome  antique  candelabrum 
in  marble,  found  in  the  adjoining 
catacombs.  This  ch.,  having  undergone 
a  thorough  repair  at  the  expense  of 
the  reigning  pope,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  beautiral  about  Rome :  the  hand- 
some roof  has  been  restored;  a  new 
marble  pavement  laid  down;  the  in- 
tervals of  the  lower  tier  of  aides  de- 
corated with  mosaics,  and  portraits  of 
several  of  the  popes  most  connected 
with  the  basilica.  The  festival  of  St. 
Agnes,  on  the  21st  of  January,  and  at 
a  period  when  our  countrymen  visit 
Rome,  will  be  well  worth  attending. 
High  mass,  accompanied  by  excellent 
music,  is  celebrated  by  the  titular  car^ 
dinal  of  the  ch.  or  by  a  bishop,  and  is 


followed  by  a  curious  ceremony  a  little 
before  12  o'clock,  the  blessing  of  two 
lambs,  which  are  placed  upon  the  altar, 
decorated  with  flowers  and  garlands,  and 
are  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  nuns 
of  a  convent  in  Rome,  by  whom  they 
are  reared  for  their  wool,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  making  the  pialltums  distri- 
buted by  the  pope  to  great  church 
dignitaries,  and  their  mutton  eaten. 
Opening  into  the  court  of  the  con- 
yent  is  the  newly-erected  hall,  on  the 
site  of  an  older  one,  where  Pius  IX.  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  the  falling  of  the 
floor,  surrounded  by  several  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  diffnitaries,  in  1854;  a 
large  firesco  on  the  wall  represents  the 
scene  of  confusion,  in  which  the  pope, 
cardinals,  church  dignitaries,  and  mili- 
tary officers  are  seen  precipitated  pele- 
mele  into  the  cellar.  This  precious 
daub,  bearing  the  name  of  Tajetti,  does 
little  credit  to  the  modem  Roman 
school  of  painting.  On  the  adjoining 
wall  are  two  marble  slabs  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  dignitaries  who 
were  present,  amongst  whom  are  not  a 
few  of  Hibernian  origin,  pupils  of  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda.  Adjoining 
this  ch.  is  that  of  Sta.  Costanza  (p.  155). 

8.  Agostino,  in  the  piazza  of  the  same  j^ 
name,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Via 
della  Scrofa,  which  forms  the  S.  con- 
tinuation of  the  Via  di  Ripetta,  built 
in  1483  by  Cardinal  d'Estouteville, 
ambassador  of  France,  from  the  designs 
of  the  Florentine  architect  Baccio 
Pintelli.  The  whole  building  was  re- 
stored in  the  last  century  by  Vanvitelli 
( 1 740).  The  elegant  but  simple  front  i s 
of  travertine  taken  from  the  Coliseum : 
the  cupola  was  the  first  constructed 
in  Rome.  The  interior  retains  the 
original  pointed  roof  of  the  nave 
in  the  Italian  Gothic  of  the  15th 
century.  One  of  the  great  objects  of 
interest  in  this  ch.  is  the  Aresco  by 
Raphael  on  the  third  pilaster  on  the  1. 
of  the  nave :  it  represents  the  prophet 
Isaiah  and  2  angels  holding  a  tablet. 
According  to  Vasari's  account,  Ra- 
phael painted  this  fresco  after  he  had 
seen  the  prophets  of  Michel  Angclo 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  The  fresco  was 
injured  in  the  time  of  Paul  IV.  by 
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attempts  to  clean  it,  and  was  restored 
by  Daniele  da  Volterra.  The  painting 
of  the  Madonna  della  Rosa,  in  the  2nd 
chapel  on  rt.,  is  a  copy  of  the  lost  pic^ 
ture  by  Raphael,  formerly  in  the  ch. 
at  Loreto.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Au- 
gustin,  in  the  rt.  transept,  is  a  good 
picture  of  the  saint  by  Guercino.  The 
statue  of  StThomas  of  Villanova,  in  the 
1.  transept,  is  by  Ercole  Ferrata.  The 
fine  group  in  marble,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  the  infant  Saviour,  near  the  , 
entrance  to  the  ch.,  is  a  remarkable 
work  of  Jacopo  da  Sansovino,  and  is  held  I 
in  great  veneration,  and  covered  with 
rich  ornaments — all  the  jewellery  upon 
it,  and  the  numerous  silver  ex-votos  in 
the  shape  of  hearts,  which  we  see 
covering  the  pillars  of  the  ch.,  having 
been  onered  to  it  by  devotees.  The 
high  altar  and  its  4  angels  are  from 
the  designs  of  Bernini.  The  Madonna 
over  it  is  a  Greek  painting  brought 
from  CSonstantinople.  There  are  &w 
works  of  art  of  transcendant  merit  in 
this  ch.,  except  those  already  men- 
tioned :  the  Madonna  di  Ijoreto  in  the 
first  chapel  on  the  I.  is  by  M,  A.  di 
CaravaggiOf  and  the  group  in  marble 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Anne  in  Uie  2nd 
on  the  1.  by  Andrea  da  Sansovino,  The 
painting  of  St.  ApoUouia,  in  the  4th  on 
1.,  is  attributed  to  Daniele  da  Vdterra . 
There  are  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  celebrated  members  of  the 
Augustinian  order,  amongst  others,  of 
Panviuio  the  antiquarian,  and  Card. 
Norris  (ob.  1704).  The  ch.  has  re- 
cently undergone  a  thorough  restora- 
tion, perhaps  in  an  over-gaudy  style. 

In  the  adjoining  convent,  a  fine 
building  designed  by  Vanvitelli,  is 
the  Bihlioteca  Angelica,  so  called  from 
Cardinal  Angelo  Rocca,  who  founded  it 
in  1605.  It  is  the  third  library  in  Rome 
in  importance,  containing  nearly  90,000 
printed  books,  6000  pamphlets,  and 
2990  MSS.  In  this  nnmber  are  com- 
prised many  valuable  works  from  the 
collections  of  Holstenius,  presented  by 
Card.  Barberini  and  Card.  Noris.  It 
contains  some  valuable  cinquecento 
editions,  some  inedited  Chinese  and 
Coptic  MSS.,  a  Syriac  Gospel  of  the 
7  th  century,  a  Dante  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury with  miniatures,  and  an  edition 


of  Walton's  Polyglot,  with  the  preface 
acknowledging  £e  encouragement  of 
Cromwell,  the  "  Serenissimus  Prin- 
ceps,"  which  was  afterwards  altered  to 
suit  the  dedication  to  Charles  II.  The 
library  is  open  daily,  except  on  holi- 
days, from  8  A.M.  until  noon. 

8.  AlessiOf  on  the  Aventine,  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Armilustmm, 
where  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Tatius  was 
interred.  It  was  originally  dedicated 
to  St.  Boniface,  the  first  ch.  being 
built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  £a- 
phemianus,  the  father  of  St.  Alexius, 
m^the  9th  century.  In  a  recess  from 
the  passage  leading  to  the  Sacnsty 
there  is  a  good  recumbent  statue  of 
Card.  Guido  di  Bagno,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Leo  X.,  by  C.  Murena. 
It  had  a  narrow,  escape  in  1849,  daring 
the  French  bombardment,  a  shot  hav- 
ing broken  through  the  mosaic  roof 
over  it,  and  fallen  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  statue.  In  the  choir  are  two 
handsome  columns  in  mosaic  on  each 
side  of  the  episcopal  chair ;  they  ap- 
pear to  have  belonged  to  a  series  of  19 
once  here.  Amonsst  some  inscriptions, 
formerly  in  the  Si.,  but  now  removed 
into  the  adjoining  cloister,  is  a  curious 
one  to  a  member  of  the  Massimo  family, 
showing  that  it  existed  in  the  11th 
century  (1011).  The  campanile,  much 
older  than  the  ch.,  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  bell-towers  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries.  The  ch.  of  St.  Alessio  is 
attached  to  a  convent  of  the  Somaschi 
fathers,  and  is  seldom  open  except  at 
an  early  hour,  ^, 

S,  Anaatasiay  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, towards  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of 
a  very  ancient  foundatipn  of  the  4th 
cent:  it  gives  a  title  to  a  cardinal 
priest.  It  is  built  over  some  large 
Roman  chambers  and  reservoirs,  which 
were  probably  connected  with  the 
neighbouring  Circus  Maximns,  and 
which  from  the  marks  on  the  bricks 
date  from  the  time  of  the  Antouines  : 
near  here  stood  in  the  earliest  times 
the  House  of  Evander  and  the  Ara 
Maxima  of  Hercules.  The  present  ch.. 
erected  in  1636,  on  the  site  of  one 
of  the  10th  centy.,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
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for  7  fluted  Ionic  columng  of  Pavoa- 
azzetto  marble,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Temple  of  Neptune  on  the 
Palatine,  which,  as  well  as  others  of  grey 
granite,  are  built  against  the  pilasters 
of  the  nave.  Beneath  the  high  altar 
is  a  recumbent  slalue  of  the  patron 
sunt,  by  Hrcole  FernUa,  in  the  ex- 
aggerated style  of  the  school  of  Ber- 
nmL  The  celebrated  scholar  Card.  Mai, 
who  was  titular  of  this  ch.,  is  buried  in 
the  1.  transept,  where  a  handsome  monu- 
ment, at  his  own  expense,  and  by  the 
sculptor  Benzoni,  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory ;  the  inscnptiou  on  it  in 
Latin  verse  is  from  the  Cardinal's  pen ; 
in  digging  the  foundations  for  which, 
some  curious  portions  of  the  Romulean 
wall,  and  of  a  tower  supposed  to  belong 
to  one  of  the  ancient  gates  leading  to 
the  Palatine,  were  discovered.  Thisch. 
is  seldom  open  except  on  Sundays,  and 
th<ni  at  an  early  hour. 


t. 


S,  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  behind  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda,  and  which  be- 
longed to  the  Scottish  Catholics  before 
the  Reformation,  was  restored  at  the 
end  of  the  1 6th  cent,  from  the  designs  of 
Guerra,  except  the  cupola  and  steeple, 
which  are  by  Borromini.  The  front  is 
by  Valadier  (1825),  and  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Cardinal  Consalvi.  The  2 
angels  on  each  side  of  the  high  altar 
arc  by  Bernini;  being  found  too  small 
to  stand  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo, 
for  which  they  were  intended,  they 
were  presented  to  this  ch.  by  the 
sculptor's  descendants.  The  statue  of 
St.  Anna,  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to 
that  saint,  is  by  Pacetti,  In  this  ch. 
are  the  tombs  of  the  Prussian  sculptor 
Rudolph  Schadow,  by  his  countryman 
Wolf;  of  Angelica  Kaufimann;  of 
George  Zoega,  the  learned  Danish 
antiquanr,  and  well-known  author  of 
the  work  on  the  Obelisks;  and  in 
the  3rd  chapel  on  rt.,  of  Miss  Fal- 
conet, a  young  English  lady,  with  a 
beautiful  recumbent  figure,  by  the 
talented  American  artist.  Miss  Hos- 
mer.  In  the  second  chapel  on  the 
1.  is  a  modem  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Cades,  and  2  others  on 
the  side  wall  representing  her  mira- 
culous salutation,  in  1842,  to  a  French 


Jew  named  Ratisbonne,  who  was  wan- 
dering about  the  church,  and  which 
was  followed  by  his  conversion  to 
Christianity — an  event  which  created 
a  good  deal  of  sensation  in  Rome  at 
the  time.  This  ch.  is  remarkable  for 
the  ceremony  of  the  Tre  Ore^r  3  hours 
of  Christ's  agony  on  the  cross,  and 
the  Svttc  Dolori  of  the  Virgin,  which 
takes  place  on  Good  Friday,  from  12 
to  3  P.M.  Sermons  in  English  are  often 
preached  here  during  Lent,  it  being 
the  parish  ch.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagua 
and  adjoining  streets — the  principal 
resort  of  our  countrymen  at  Rome. 

S,  Andrea  al  Qairitmle,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  Quattro  Fontaue 
to  the  Piazza  of  the  Quirinal,  an 
elegant  little  ch.,  built  by  prince  Ca- 
millo  Pamfili,  nephew  of  Innocent  X., 
from 'the  designs  of  Bernini;  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  convent  of  the  Noviciate 
of  the  Jesuits.  It  has  a  Corinthian 
facade,  and  a  semicircular  portico  with 
Ionic  columns.  The  interior  is  oval, 
and  richly  decorated.  In  the  chapel 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  first  on  the 
rt.,  are  3  paintings  by  Baciccio  ;  they  re- 
present St.  Francis  Xavier  baptizing  a 
queen  in  India,  and  the  deatn  of  the 
saint  in  the  desert  island  of  Sancian  in 
China.  The  chapel  of  St.  Stanislaus 
Kostka,  second  ou  1.,  has  an  altarpiece 
representing  the  patron  saint  kneeling 
before  the  Virffin,  by  Carlo  Maratta  ; 
the  other  paintings  are  by  Odofri  and 
Mazzantiy  pupils  of  Baciccio.  Under 
the  altar  the  body  of  St.  Stanislaus 
is  preserved  in  an  urn  of  lapis  lazuli. 
In  the  recess  between  this  chapel  and 
the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  Charles 
Emanuel  IV.,  king  of  Sardinia,  who 
abdicated  in  1802,  and  became  a 
Jesuit  in  the  adjoining  convent, 
where  he  died  in  1819,  by  Fcata, 
a  Piedmontese  sculptor.  The  paint- 
ing at  the  high  altar,  represent- 
ing the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew, 
is  by  Borgognone;  on  each  side  are 
fine  columns  of  Cotanella  marble.  In 
the  convent  is  shown  the  chamber  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  converted  into  a  chapel  by 
Chiari.  It  contains  a  singular  statue 
of  the  dying  saint,  by  Le  Gros:  the 
head,   hands,  and  feet  are  of  whit*- 
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the  robes  of  black,  and  the  couch  is 
of  yellow  marble.  It  was  near  this 
church,  probably  in  the  gardens  be- 
hind, extending  to  the  valley  between 
the  Quiriual  and  the  Viminal,  that 
stood  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Quiri- 

vnus,  erected  by  Romulus. 

-^  S,  Andrea  dellc  VallCy  one  of  the 
Dest  specimens  of  more  modem  church 
architecture  in  Rome.  It  was  built  in 
1591,  from  the  designs  of  Olivieri, 
and  finished  by  Carlo  Mademo.  The 
fa9ade  is  by  CJarlo  Rainaldi ;  between 
its  coupled  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
and  composite  orders  are  niches  con- 
taining statues  by  Domenico  Guidi, 
Ercole  Ferrata^  and  FanceUi.  The 
interior  is  celebrated  for  its  frescoes. 
The  cupola,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Rome,  was  painted  by  Lanfranco, 
and  is  one  of  nis  most  successful 
works.  He  devoted  4  years  to  its 
execution,  after  a  long  studv  of  Cor- 
reggio's  cupola  at  Parma.  'I^he  glory 
which  he  painted  on  the  centre  of 
the  lantern  was  considered  to  form  an 
epoch  in  art.  At  the  4  angles  are  the 
Evangelists  by DomenichiTW ;  the  subject 
on  the  vault  of  the  tribune  above 
the  cornice  are  also  by  Domenichino ; 
the  finest  portions  being  the  Flagella- 
tion of  St.  Andrew  on  1.,  his  being  led  to 
the  cross  on  rt.,  and  his  glorification,  in 
the  semicircular  space  above.  The 
latter  is  most  remarkable  for  its 
clear  and  powerful  colouring.  Of  the 
evangelists,  the  St.  John  is  an  admi- 
rable figure,  powerfully  coloured  and 
beautiful  in  expression.  Amidst  the 
outcry  against  these  frescoes,  Domeni- 
chino is  said  to  have  visited  them  some 
time  after  their  execution,  and  to  have 
said,  "Non  mi  pare  d'esser  tanto 
cattivo."  Lanzi,  speaking  of  the 
evangelists,  says  that,  "  after  a  hun- 
dred similar  performances,  they  are 
still  looked  up  to  as  models  of  art." 
On  the  walls  of  the  choir  are  3  large 
frescoes  representing  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Andrew,  by  iV  Calabrese,  In  the 
Strozzi  chapel,  the  2nd  on  the  rt., 
erected  from  the  designs  of  ^f.  Aitgelo, 
is  a  bronze  Pieta,  copied  from  that  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  of  the  Elias  and  Rachel 
which  stand  beside  the  Moses  at  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli.     In  the  rt.  transept 


is  a  picture  of  S.  Andrea  di  Avellino, 
by  Lanfranco,    On  each  side  of  the 
nave  are  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
Pius  II.  and  Pius  III.,  by  Paolo  Romano 
and  Pasquino  of  Montepulciano ;  they 
formerly  stood  in  the  old  basilica  of 
St.  Peter's,  from  which  they  were  re- 
moved on  its  beins  pulled  down.    The 
St.  Sebastian  in  the  Srd  chapel  on  I. 
is    by    Qiovanni   de*    Vecchi,     In    the 
Rucellai  chapel,  the  2nd  on  the  1., 
is  the  tomb  of  Giovanni  della  Casa, 
the  learned  archbishop  of  Benevento, 
who  died  in  1556.    He  was  the  bio- 
grapher of  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  the 
author   of  the    Galateo,    or   Art    of 
Living  in  the  World.     Another  tomb 
of  some  interest  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Gozzadino,  nephew  of  Gregonr  XV. 
The  Barberini  chapel,  1st  on  1.,  con- 
tains an  Assumption  by  Domenico  Pas- 
sujnani ;  and  4  statues,  of  which  S. 
Martha  is  by  Francesco  Mochi,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  by  BuonvicinOj  the  Bap- 
tist by  Pietro  Bernini,  and  the  Magdalen 
bv  Cristoforo  Santi,     The  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany    is    celebrated    with    great 
pomp  here,  and   sermons   in  different 
languages  preached  during  its  Octave. 
This  ch.   IS  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Curia  of  Pompey,  and  very 
near  to  where  Csesar  fell.    Close  by  is 
the  Palazzo  Valle,  belonging  to  a  family 
that  has  given  its  name  to  the  adjoin- 
ing quarter,  the  paternal  house  of  Pietro 
della  Valle,  the  celebrated  traveller  of 
the  14th  century. 

S,  Andrea  dei  Scozzesi,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  Piazza  Barberini  to 
the  Quiriual,  is  chiefly  interesting  to 
our  northern  fellow-countrymen  from 
being^  the  last  resting-place  of  many 
Scottish  families  who  died  at  Rome; 
it  dates  from  1649,  when  it  was  erected 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Huntley  and 
Count  Leslie.  The  large  picture-of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  over  the 
high  altar,  is  by  Gavin  Hamiiton ;  the 
2  oblong  ones,  of  different  saints,  by 
Jamieson^  a  Scottish  artist,  the  fellow 
pupil  of  Vandyke,  and  in  the  style  of 
the  latter.  This  ch.  is  annexed  to  a 
College  for  the  Education  of  Roman 
Catholic  Priests  natives  of  Scotland, 
which  is  now  in  ,pppgi«sa,jof  beinir 
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S,  Angela  in  Peacheria,  close  to  the  por- 
tico of  Octayia,  supposed  to  occupy 
a  part  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno,  noticed  under  the  head  of  Anti 
qui  ties  in  our  description  of  that  por- 
tico ;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  from 
its  connexion  with  the  history  of  Cola 
di  Rienzo.  It  was  upon  the  walls  of 
this  ch.  ihsX  he  exhibited  the  alle- 
gorical picture  of  Rome,  which  first 
roused  the  people  against  the  nobles. 
It  was  here  fUso  that  he  assembled  the 
citizens  by  sound  of  trumpet  to  meet 
at  midnight  on  the  20th  May,  1347,  in 
order  to  establish  the  "  good  estate." 
After  passing  the  night  in  religions 
obserrances,  Cola  marched  out  of  the 
cfa.  in  armour,  but  with  his  head  un- 
covered, attended  by  the  papal  vicar 
and  numerous  followers  bearing  alle- 
gorical standards  of  Peace,  Liberty, 
and  Justice.  He  proceeded  in  this 
way  to  the  Capitol,  and  there,  standing 
before  the  lion  of  basalt,  called  on  the 
people  to  ratify  the  articles  of  the 
Go<m1  Estate.  This  memorable  scene 
terminated  by  the  elevation  of  Cola  to 
power  as  the  Tribune  and  Liberator 
of  Some.  This  ch.  is  now  undergoing 
an  almost  entire  reconstruction  (Mar. 
1866).  The  Jews,  whose  Qhetto  is 
close  by,  are  compelled  to  pay  an 
annual  tax  to  this  ch.,  as  well  as  to 
the  neighbouring  Casadei  Neofiti,  or 
House  of  the  Converts  to  Christianity, 
from  amongst  their  co-religionists. 

S.  Antonio  Abate,  near  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  supposed  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Diana;  the  only 
part  remaining  of  the  edifice  rebuilt 
in  1481  is  the  handsome  Lombard  porch 
which  led  formerly  into  the  Hospital, 
and  now  forms  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  ch.  In  the  chapel  of  the  saint,  on 
the  rt  on  entering,  are  two  curious 
specimens  of  coloured  mosaic  repre- 
senting timers  tearing  young  bulh. 
The  walls  in  the  interior,  wmch  was 
restored  in  the  last  centurjr,  are  covered 
with  frescoes  representing  scenes  in 
the  life  of  the  saint,  painted  by  Gio^ 
tvomt  delta  Marca,  in  most  of  which 
the  Devil  plays  a  conspicuous  part ; 
those  of  the  cupola  of  the  chapel  of  the 
patron  saint  are  by  Pomarancid,  On  the 
feast  of  St.  Anthony  (January  17th) 


and  during  the  whole  of  the  following 
week  the  ch.  is  much  resorted  to  by 
the  peasantry  to  have  their  domes- 
tic animals  blessed  and  sprinkled  with 
holy  water.  On  the  24th,  or  octave, 
aU  the  postmasters  about  Rome  used  to 
send  their  horses  mounted  by  their 
postilions  in  their  smartest  liveries  for 
the  same  purpose.  Those  of  the  pope, 
of  the  Church  dignitaries,  and  Roman 
princes,  are  brought  between  12  and 
1  o'clock,  decorated  in  their  richest 
trappings.  The  ceremony  was  for- 
merly an  interesting  one,  and  enabled 
the  visitor  to  see  the  finest  studs  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy,  but  of  late  years 
the  great  families  have  ceased  to  send 
their  horses  to  be  blessed.  The  ancient 
ch.  of  S.  Andrea  in  Barbara,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  Basilica  Sicini- 
ana  in  the  rear  of  this  ch.,  and  which 
existed  until  the  1 7th  centy.,  has  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

San^  Antonio  dei  Poriogvesi,  near  the 
Via  della  Scrofa,  the  national  ch.  of  the 
Portuguese,  is  a  handsome  edifice  in- 
ternally, of  the  17th  century,  its  walls 
being  richly  decorated  with  various 
kinds  of  coloured  marbles  and  Sicilian 
jasper;  none  of  the  paintings  are  of 
any  great  merit;  it  contains  numerous 
tombs  of  Portuguese  who  have  died  at 
Rome. 

//.  Apolliiutre,  in  the  square  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
converted  into  a  Christian  ch.  by  St. 
Silvester.  The  present  edifice  dates 
from  the  time  of  Benedict  XIV.,  and 
consists  of  a  large  vestibule,  and  an 
undivided  nave;  the  choir  and  high 
altai  were  erected  by  the  architect 
Fugi  at  his  own  expense.  In  the 
vestibule  at  the  altar  on  the  1.  is  a 
painting  of  the  Umbrian  school  of  the 
16th  century,  representing  the  Madonna 
with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Pentgino,  The  adjoining 
extensive  convent,  formerly  po6sesse<l 
by  the  Jesuits,  is  now  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary  of  the  diocese  of  Rome. 
This  ch.  is  celebrated  for  its  collection 
of  sacred  relics. 

SS,  Apostoli,  in  the  piazza  of  the  same 
name  behind  the  Corso,  founded  by 
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Pelagius  I.  in  the  6th  ceutury,  rebuilt 
bj  Martin  V.  about  1420 ;  it  is  known 
amongst  early  writers  as  the  Basilica 
CoDstantiniaua.  The  tribune  was  added 
by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  the  portico  by 
Julius  II.  when  Cardinal  della  Rovere. 
The  interior  was  restored  by  Francesco 
Fontana.  Under  the  portico  in  front  of 
the  church  is  an  antique  bas-relief  of  an 
eagle  standing  in  a  crown  of  oak  leaves, 
much  admired  as  a  specimen  of  ancient 
decorative  art.  At  the  opposite  end  is 
the  simple  monument  erected  by  Canova 
to  his  early  friend  and  countryman 
Volpato,  the  celebrated  engraver:  it 
represents  in  bas-relief  a  figure  of 
Friendship  weeping  before  the  bust  of 
the  deceased.  The  interior  of  the  cb. 
is  remarkable  for  another  fine  work 
of  Canoca^  the  monument  to  Clement 
XIV.,  placed  over  the  door  in  the 
1.  aisle  which  leads  into  the  sacristy. 
Hy  the  inscription  on  that  to  Volpato 
we  are  told  that  the  monument  was 
executed  by  Canova  in  his  25th 
year,  and  we  may  therefore  regard 
It  as  one  of  the  first  successful  efforts 
of  the  new  school  of  sculpture.  It 
consists  of  a  sitting  statue  of  the 
Pope,  and  2  figures  representing  Tem- 
perance and  Meekness,  and  was  raised 
to  his  patron  at  the  expense  of  Carlo 
Giorgi,  who  had  received  many  fa- 
vours from  Clement  XIV.,  and  who 
commissioned  his  friend  Volpato  to 
emplorv  Canova.  The  remains  of  the 
pontiff  are  laid  in  the  cloisters.  A 
Latin  inscription,  placed  on  one  of 
the  pilasters  in  the  rt.  aisle,  marks  the 
spot  where  the  precordia  of  Maria  Cle- 
mentina, wife  of  the  first  Pretender,  are 
deposited :  her  monument  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  in  St.  Peter's.  The  paint- 
ings in  this  ch.  are  not  remarkable :  the 
picture  over  the  high  altar,  represent- 
ing the  Martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
Philip  and  James,  to  whom  this  church 
was  originally  dedicated,  and  whose 
remains  are  beneath  the  high  altar, 
is  by  Domenioo  Muratori:  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  altarpieces  in  Rome ;  and 
is  painted  on  the  wall.  The  Triumph 
of  the  Franciscan  Oi-der  on  the  vault 
over  the  nave  is  by  Baciccio,  The  St. 
Anthony,  in  the  chapel  of  that  saint, 
by  Benedetto    LtUi,  is   mentioned    by 


Lanzi  as  one  of  his  most  esteemed 
works.  A  highly-decorated  chapel,  2nd 
on  rL,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  with  a  large 
modem  painting  by  Coghetti,  has  been 
erected  at  an  expense  of  20,000  scudi, 
bequeathed  by  a  banker  named  Cbia- 
veri.  In  the  choir  is  a  good  sepul- 
chral monument  of  the  15th  ceutury, 
raised  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  his  kinsman 
Pletix)  Riario;  and  opposite  to  it 
those  of  Garundo  Anseduno-  in  the 
same  style,  and  of  Cardinal  Raphael 
Riario,  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo.  The  festival  of  St.  Bonaveii- 
tura  is  celebrated  in  this  ch.  on  the 
14th  July,  in  the  presence  of  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals.  The  adjoining  con- 
vent is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Order 
of  the  Black  Friars,  or  Minor  Conven- 
tuals, of  which  SixtuB  IV.  and  Cle- 
ment XIV.  were  members ;  in  it 
were  written  the  celebrated  letters 
of  the  latter  which  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  last  century.  In  the  clois- 
ters of  the  convent  are  several  monu- 
ments, removed  for  the  most  part  from 
the  older  church,  amongst  which  are 
worthy  of  notice  two  to  the  memory 
of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  the  eminent 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  introduction  of 
Greek  literature  into  Western  Europe 
since  the  revival :  bom  at  Trebizond, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  Roman 
church,  and  became  bishop  of  Tus- 
culum  in  1466;  he  raised,  during  his 
lifetime,  one  of  these  memorials,  with 
a  Greek  and  Latin  inscription  from  his 
own  pen ;  the  other  was  placed  in  the 
church,  after  his  death  at  Ravenna,  in 
1472,  by  the  monks,  when  his  remains 
were  brought  here ;  it  is  sarmounted 
by  a  very  characteristic  portrait  of  the 
deceased  in  relief.  The  supposed  monu* 
mental  cenotaph  to  Michel  Angelo,  who 
died  in  this  parish  in  March  1614,  and 
who  was  buried  here  before  his  remains 
were  removed  to  Florence,  has  upon  it 
a  recumbent  figure  of  the  old  man, 
with  his  very  striking  likeness;  it  is 
without  any  inscription.  In  a  recess, 
formerly  the  door  leading  from  the 
cloister  into  the  ch.,  has  been  placed 
a  memorial  over  the  grave  of  Clement 
XIV.,  whose  remains  were  removed 
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here  from  St  Peter's  in  1802.  On  the 
side  wall  is  one  of  the  memorials 
to  Bessarion,  surmounted  by  his 
bust  in  relief;  in  the  centre  of 
the  outer  cloister  is  a  large  ancient 
marble  vase,  supposed  to  be  the  Can- 
tharuSf  or  vessel  used  for  ablutions, 
which  stood  in  the  atrium  of  the  primi- 
tive basilica.  Attached  to  the  convent 
is  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  founded 
by  Sixtus  IV. 

Ara  Cosli:  see  Santa  Maria  di  Aracasii, 
near  the  Capitol. 

Sta,  BaJbmoy  a  very  ancient  ch.,  sup- 
posed to  date  fi-om  the  6th  centy.,on  the 
Aventine.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  basilica, 
with  3  wheel  windows  in  the  front ;  the 
interior  has  been  entirely  modernized, 
the  only  objects  worthy  of  notice  being 
the  tomb  of  Stefano  Sordi,  by  one  of 
the  Cosimatis,  adorned  with  mosaics 
and  haying  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
deceased.  The  bas-relief  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ch.  was  brought  irom 
an  altar  erected  by  Cardinal  Barbo  in 
the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
convent  of  Sta.  Balbina,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  medieeval  walls,  with  a 
tower  of  the  same  period,  when  it 
served  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Roman 
harons,  has  been  lately  conrerted  into  a 
penitentiary  for  young  criminals.  The 
ch.  is  seldom  open  (on  the  2nd  Tuesday 
in  Lent,  and  on  March  31,  the  saint  s 
anniversary);  its  principal  interest 
is  in  its  situation,  commanding  fine 
Tiews  over  the  Caelian,  the  valley 
between  it  and  the  Aventine,  the  ruins 
on  the  Pahitine,  and  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla. 

S.  Bartolommeo  in  Isola,  in  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Jupiter,  or,  as  some  antiqua- 
ries will  have  it,  of  ^sculapius.  The 
present  ch.,  as  we  read  on  an  inscription 
in  hexameters  over  the  central  door, 
was  erected  in  1113  by  Paschal  II., 
to  receiye  the  bodies  of  certain  mar- 
tyrs ;  and  was  successively  restored  b^ 
Gelasius  II.  and  Alexander  III.:  it 
was  nearly  ruined  during  the  frightfol 
inundation  of  1567.  It  acquired  its 
present  form  in  the  reign  of  Gregory 
XIII.,  from  the  designs  of  Martino 
Longhi.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave 
and  2  usles,  separated  by  14  ancient 
[Rome.] 


:e  capitals, 
'he  urn  under  the  high'  altar  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  red  porphyry,  containing 
the  relics  of  St  Bartholomew  and  other 
saints ;  before  it  is  a  puteal  or  mouthpiece 
of  a  well,  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  1 2th 
century.  The  paintings  in  the  diflfer- 
ent  chapels  are  chiefly  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  none  of  them  are  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice.  In  the  garden  of  the 
adjoining  Franciscan  convent  may  be 
seen  remains  of  the  substructions  which 
surrounded  the  island,  giving  to  it  the 
form  of  a  ship,  as  statea  in  our  chapter 
on  the  Antiquities  (p.  33).  yj 

S.  Bernardo^  in  the  Piazza  de'  Ter-/^ 
mini,  a  circular  building  of  consider- 
able interest  as  one  of  the  halls 
which  stood  at  the  angles  of  the 
outer  circuit .  of  the  BaSis  of  Dio- 
cletian. It  has  been  preserved  entire 
by  the  pious  care  of  Caterina  Sforza, 
countess  of  Santa  Flora,  who  in  1598 
converted  it  into  a  ch.  dedicated  to  St. 
Bernard,  and  presented  it  to  the  Cister- 
cian monastery  which  she  founded 
and  endowed.  The  ch.  has  been 
lately  restored;  and  the  rents  which 
menaced  ruin  to  the  beautifal  roof,  with 
its  sunk  square  panels,  repaired.  There 
are  several  inscriptions  to  members  of 
the  Sforza  family  interred  here  ;  and  the 
slab  tomb  of  Cardinal  Passionei,  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  A 
good  monument  to  the  sculptor  Finelli, 
who  died  in  1853,  by  Rinaldi,  has  been 
lately  placed  in  this  ch. 

S,  Bibiana,  not  far  from  the  Porta  di 
San  Lorenzo,  founded  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury on  the  site  of  the  house  of  the 
saint,  near  the  Licinian  Palace,  and 
entirely  remodelled  by  Urban  VIII. 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  who  added 
thefa^e.  The  8  columns,  6  of  granite 
and  2  of  marble,  the  latter  with  spiral 
flutings  and  Corinthian  capitals,  sepa- 
rating the  nave  from  the  aisles,  are 
antique.  On  the  walls  of  the  nave 
are  10  frescoes  of  events  in  the  li^c 
of  the  saint ;  those  on  the  rt.  are  by 
Agostmo  Ciampelli;  the  opposite  ones 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  The  statue  of  S. 
Bibiana  at  the  high  altar  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Ber- 
nini. It  is  graceful  in  style,  and  forms  a 
I  contrast  to  the  fantastic  taste  which 
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characterises  his  later  works.  Beneath 
the  altar  is  a  magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  Oriental  alabaster  17  feet  m  cir- 
cumference; it  contains  the  remains 
of  fiibiana  and  of  2  other  saints.  Near 
the  door,  enclosed  in  an  iron  cage,  is 
the  stump  of  a  columb,  to  which  Sta. 
Bibiana  is  said  to  have  been  tied  when 
she  suffered  martyrdom.  This  ch.  is 
rarely  open,  except  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  patron  (Dec.  2nd,  the  St. 
Swithin*s  day, of  the  Romans,  who 
have  a  saying,  that  if  it  rains  on  that 
day  it  will  continue  to  do  so  for  the 
next  forty)  and  on  the  4th  Friday  in 
Lent. 
J^  The  Cappucciniy  or  S.  Maria  della  Con" 
^  cezione,  in  the  Piazza  Barberini,  built 
by  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  a 
member  of  the  Capuchin  order,  brother 
of  Urban  VIII.  It  is  celebrated  for 
the  picture  of  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael by  Guido  (in  the  first  chapel 
on  the'rt.),  classed  b^  Lanzi  among 
his  best  works  in  his  softer  man- 
ner. Forsyth  calls  it  the  Catholic 
Apollo.  "Like  the  Belvedere  god," 
he  says,  "  the  archangel  breathes  that 
dignified  vengeance  which  animates 
without  distorting;  while  the  very 
devil  derives  importance  from  his 
august  adversary,  and  escapes  the 
laugh  which  his  figure  usually  pro- 
vokes." The  Lucifer  is  said  to  be  a 
likeness  of  Cardinal  Pamfili,  after- 
wards Innocent  X.,  who  had  dis- 
pleased Guido  by  his  criticisms.  The 
common  story  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
portrait  of  Urban  VIII. ;  but  the 
fact  that  the  picture  was  painted  for 
Cardinal  Barberini,  the  pope's  bro- 
ther, must  throw  discredit  on  the 
statement,  even  if  it  were  not  esta- 
blished that  the  satire  was  directed 
against  his  predecessor,  Innocent  X. 
In  the  same  chapel  is  a  fine  picture,  by 
Oherardo  della  Notte^  of  Chnst  tempted 
and  crowned  with  thorns,  &c.  Cardinal 
Barberini  is  buried  in  the  ch.  before 
the  high  altar ;  his  grave  is  marked  by 
the  simple  inscription  on  the  pave- 
ment. Hie  jaoet  pulvis,  ctnis,  et  nihil. 
On  the  wall  above  the  entrance  door 
is  the  cartoon  hyFyancesco  Beretta,  re- 
presenting St.  Feter  walking  on  the 
waters,  used  in  restoring  the  Navicella 


which  Giotto  executed  in  mosaic,  now 
under  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's.  In 
the  chapel  opposite  to  Guido's  Arch- 
angel is  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
one  of  the  best  works  of  Pietro  da  Cor* 
tona.  "  Whoever,"  says  Lanzi,  "  would 
know  to  what  lengths  he  carried  his 
style  in  his  altarpiece  should  examine 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Ca- 
puchin ch.  at  Rome,  which,  though 
placed  opposite  to  the  St.  Michael  of 
Guido,  nevertheless  fails  not  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  such  professors  as 
are  willing  to  admit  various  styles  of 
beauty  in  art."  The  Ecstasy  of  St. 
Francis,  by  DomenichtnOj  in  the  third 
chapel  on  the  rt.,  was  painted  gratui- 
tously for  the  ch.  A  fresco  by  Dome- 
nichino,  formerly  in  the  convent,  repre- 
senting the  death  of  St  Francis,  has  been 
recently  placed  here.  The  Dead  Christ 
in  the  3rd  chapel  on  1.  is  by  his  pupil, 
Andrea  Camassei,  On  the  l.-hana  side 
of  the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  prince 
Alexander  Sobieski,  son  of  John  III., 
King  of  Poland:  he  died  in  Rome 
in  1714.  Under  the  ch.  are  4  low 
vaulted  chambers,  entered  from  the  con- 
vent, which  constitute  the  cemetery  of 
the  friars.  The  earth  was  originally 
brought  from  Jerusalem.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  bones  and  skulls,  fantas- 
tically arranged ;  several  skeletons  are 
standing  erect  in  the  robes  of  the  order. 
Whenever  one  of  the  friars  dies,  he  is 
buried  in  the  oldest  grave,  from  which 
the  bones  of  the  last  occupant  are 
removed  to  this  general  ossuarhm. 
The  adjoining  convent  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Capuchin  Friars,  so 
widely  distributed  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  world,  and  the  residence  of 
the  General  of  the  Order.  Annexed  to 
it  is  a  large  garden,  which  adjoins  those 
of  the  Villa  Ludovisi. 

-S^.  Carlo  a  Catinari,  so  called  from 
the  manufacturers  of  catini  or  dishes 
and  earthenware  in  general,  who  lived 
in  the  vicinity.  The  ch.  was  built  in 
1612,  fi*om  the  designs  of  Rosati  and 
Soria.  The  cupola  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  proportion  to  its  diameter  in  Rome, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  4  ft^scoes 
on  the  spandrils  of  the  cupola,  by 
Domenichino,  representing  the  Cardinal 
Virtues,  Prudence,  Justice,    Temper- 
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ance,  and  Fortitude.  In  the  choir, 
opening  oat  of  the  sacristy,  is  a  fine 
half-figure  of  S.  Carlo,  in  fresco,  by 
Guido,  formerly  on  the  fa^^e  of  the 
eh.  Orer  the  hi^h  altar  is  the  large 
picture  representing  the  Procession  of 
S.  Carlo  bearing  the  Sudario  during  the 
Plague  at  Milan,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
The  yanlt  aboye  is  painted  by  Lan- 
frojtco.  The  death  of  St.  Anna,  in  the 
.  second  chapel  on  the  1.,  is  the  master- 
piece of  Andrea  Sacchi,  The  Annun- 
ciation, in  the  first  chapel  on  the  rt.,  is 
by  Lanfranoo. 

S.  Carlo  in  the  Corso,  the  national  ch. 
of  the  Lombards,  with  a  heavy,  ill- 
portioned  front  The  interior  is  from 
the  designs  of  Martino  Lunghi  (1614), 
completed  by  Pietro  da  Cortona:  it 
consists  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles  di- 
Tided  by  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  is 
handsome.  At  the  high  altar  is  the 
large  picture  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
in  glory,  with  St  Ambrose  and  S. 
Sebastian,  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Carh  Maratta,  The  rich 
chapel  of  the  rt  transept  has  a  mosaic 
copy  of  the  Assumption,  bv  the  same 
pamter,  now  in  the  Cibo  chapel  at  S. 
Maria  del  Popolo ;  the  statue  of  David, 
is  by  Pietro  Paciili ;  and  that  of  Judith, 
by  Lebnm,  The  painting  of  St  Barnabas 
in  the  next  chapel  is  by  Francesco  Mola, 
On  the  floor  of  the  nave  and  near  the 
pulpit  is  the  slab  tomb  of  count  Ales- 
sandro  Verri,  the  author  of  the 
'  Notti  Komane,'  who  died  at  Rome 
in  1816.  The  festival  of  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  on  the  4th  November,  is 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  here,  high 
mass  being  performed  at  10  ▲.».  by  a 
cardinal  priest  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  and  the  sacred  college. 

S,  Caterina  dei  Fimari,  near  the  Pa- 
lazzo Mattel,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Flamiuian  Circus. 
The  front,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Card.  Ceri,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  18th  centy.  There 
is  little  worthy  of  notice  in  the  interior. 
The  name  of  Funari  given  to  this  ch.  is 
derived  from  its  being  built  on  the 
rope-walk,  into  which  a  part  of  the 
Flaminian  Circus  had  been  converted. 

8.  Caterina  di  Siena,  on  the  ascent 
from  the  Piazza  Trajano  to  the  Quiri- 


nal.  A  very  handsome  ch.,  decorated 
with  coloured  marbles,  gilding,  and 
stuccoes.  It  is  attached  to  an  ex- 
tensive convent  of  Dominican  nuns. 
The  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  St 
Catherine  is  celebrated  here  on  Feb.  3, 
when  amongst  other  relicks  one  of  her  . 
shoulder  bones  is  exhibited.  ^( 

3.  Cecilia,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Trastevere,  near  the  Quay  of  la  Bipa 
Grande,  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  patron  saint.  Its  foundation  dates 
from  230,  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  I. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Paschal  I.,  in  the 
form  of  one  of  the  smaller  basilicas, 
in  821,  and  entirely  restored  and  re- 
duced to  its  present  form  by  Card.  Sfron- 
dati  in  1599,  and  subsequently  redeco- 
rated by  Card.  Doria,  as  we  now  see  it 
in  1725,  when  the  ranges  of  columns 
which  formed  the  nave  of  the  original  ch. 
were  built  round  and  converted  into  the 
present  heavy  pilasters  to  support  the 
roof;  and  the  gallery,  with  its  marble 
columns,  enclosed  so  as  to  form  the  grated 
cells,  where  the  nuns  can  assist  at  the 
ceremonies  of  the  ch.  without  being  seen 
from  below.  In  the  fore  court  is  an 
antique  marble  vase  or  cantharus,  which 
stood  in  the  quadriporticus  of  the  primi- 
tive basilica.  The  portico  which  pre- 
cedes the  ch.  has  on  the  frieze  some  early 
arabesques  in  mosaic,  with  portraits  of 
saints,  supposed  to  date  from  the  9th  cen- 
tury. On  each  side  of  the  cross  which 
forms  the  centre  are  rude  likenesses  of 
St.  Cecilia.  Entering  the  ch.,  and  on 
the  rt  of  the  door,  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Adam,  of  Hertford,  who  was 
administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Lon- 
don (ob.  1398)  and  titular  cardinal  of 
this  ch.  This  prelate,  a  very  learned 
man,  took  part  in  the  opposition  to 
Urban  VI.,  and,  having  been  arrested, 
with  five  other  cardinals,  at  Lucera, 
was  carried  by  that  vindictive  pope 
to  Genoa:  he  alone  was  saved  by  the 
interference  of  the  English  crown,  the 
others  being  barbarously  put  to  death 
in  Uie  convent  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Pre, 
where  their  remains  were  discovered  a 
few  years  ago.  On  the  sarcophagus  are 
the  arms  of  England,  at  that  time  3 
leopards  and  fleurs-de-lisquartered.  On 
the  1.  of  the  entrance  is  the  handsome  urn 
of  Cardinal  Fortiguerra  (ob.  1473),  who 
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played  an  active  part  in  the  contests  of 
rius  II.  and  Paul  ll.  with  theMalatestas 
in  the  Romagna,  the  Savellis,  and  the 
Counts  of  Aneuillara,  in  the  15th  cent. 
The  body  of  St.  Cecilia,  which  lay 
originally  in  the  catacombs  of  St. 
Calisto,  from  which  it  was  removed 
by  Paschal  I.  to  this  ch.,  is  deposited 
in  the  Confession  beneath  the  high 
altar ;  the  silver  urn  in  which  it  had 
been  placed  disappeared  during  the 
first  French  occupation.  The  re- 
cumbent statue  of  St.  Cecilia,  by 
Stefano  Mademo,  is  one  of  the  most 
expressive  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  sculpture  which  the  17th  century 
has  produced.  It  represents  the  body 
of  the  saint  in  her  grave-clothes, 
in  the  position  in  which  it  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  found  when  her 
tomb  was  opened.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  rt.  aisle,  and  near  a  chapel  with  a 
cinquecento  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  is  a  painting  of  St.  Cecilia 
appearing  to  Paschal  I.,  to  make  known 
where  her  remains  lay  in  the  catacombs, 
where  they  had  been  deposited  by  S. 
Urbanus  :  it  stood  under  the  outer  por- 
tico in  former  times,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  as  old  as  the  9th  cent.  The  tribune, 
the  least  altered  part  of  the  original  ch., 
contains  an  ancient  episcopal  seat  and 
some  curious  mosaics  which  belonged 
to  the  ch.  as  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pas- 
chal I.  in  the  1 9th  century.  Those  on 
the  vault  represent  Our  Saviour  holding 
a  scroll  in  one  hand,  and  giving  his 
benediction  with  the  other,  naving  St. 
Paul,  St.  Cecilia,  and  St.  Paschal  on 
one  side,  and  St.  Peter,  St.  Valerian, 
and  St.  Agata.  Over  the  head  of  the 
Saviour  is  a  handsome  hand  grasping 
a  wreath,  and  on  the  arch  the  mono- 
gram of  Paschal  I. ;  below  a  lamb  and 
6  sheep  on  either  side,  emblematical  of 
the  Saviour  and  Aposties.  The  high- 
altar,  placed  on  a  raised  presbytery  over 
the  Confession,  is  beneath  a  very  hand- 
some Gothic  canopy  in  white  marble, 
supported  by  4  columns  of  the  beautiful 
nero-bianco  marble.  The  paintings 
on  the  roof  of  the  nave  are  by  Seb, 
Conca.  From  the  extremity  of  the 
rt.  aisle,  near  the  entrance,  a  pass- 
age leads  to  the  chapel  of  Santa  Ce- 
Mlia,  erected  in  a  part  of  the  house  in 


which  she  lived,  and  which  appears, 
from  the  traces  of  a  furnace  and  leaden 
pipes,  to  have  been  connected  with 
a  bath-room.  The  martyrdom  of  the 
saint  over  the  altar  here  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Outdo ;  the  landscapes  are 
by  Paul  BrtUf  but  a  ^ood  d«d  injured 
by  damp,  llie  adjoming  monastery, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Rome,  is  inhabited 
by  nuns  of  £e  order  of  St.  Benedict 
The  ch.  of  St.  Cecilia,  except  on  feast-, 
days,  is  closed  at  an  earlv  hour  in  the 
forenoon.  The  feast  of  the  saint  (Nov. 
22)  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
fine  music;  and  on  the  2nd  Wednesday 
in  Lent  the  numerous  relics  pos- 
sessed by  the  nuns  are  exposed,  with 
a  grand  display  of  mediseval  reli- 
quiaries  and  plate.  The  outside  of  the 
apse,  and  a  portion  of  the  nave  towards 
the  Via  di  S.  Maria  in  Orto,  preserves 
unaltered  the  style  of  the  9th  century. 
The  catacombs  of  San  Callisto,  on  the 
Via  Appia,  where  the  remains  of  St. 
Cecilia  were  first  laid,  are  lighted  up  on 
Dec.  2%  and  much  resorted  to. 

San  CeaareOy  called  in  Palatio,  from 
its  vicinity  to  what  was  the  palace  and 
baths  of  Caracalla,  a  ch.  on  the  rt  of 
the  Via  A|>pia,  at  the  bifurcation  of 
the  Via  Latina,  and  a  short  way  before 
reaching  the  Porta  St  Sebastiano.  It 
has  much  the  form  of  its  neighbour  SS. 
Nm-eo  ed  AchUleo  (p.  180).  It  is  prin- 
cipally remarkable  for  its  raised  pres- 
bytery, enclosed  by  a  marble  screen. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  an  ancient 
episco|)al  chair,  ornamented  with  mo- 
saics ;  its  marble  pulpit  stands  on  torse 
columns  decorated  with  mosaics  and 
heads  of  sphinxes,  sheep,  &c.,  In  relief. 
The  more  modem  mosaic  of  the  tribune 
^from  designs  by  Cao,  Arpino. 
X  iSbn  Clementef  in  the  valley  between 
tnb  Gslian  and  Esquiline  hills,  and  in  the 
street  leading  firom  the  Coliseum  to  the 
Lateran.  This  ch.,  long  conndered 
as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  un- 
altered of  the  early  Christian  edifices 
of  Rome,  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its 
interest  from  the  recent  discovery  of  a 
stijl  more  ancient  one  beneath,  and  to 
which  the  history  hitherto  attributed  to 
the  modern  in  many  parts  applies :  still 
the  present  ch.  offers  much  worthy  of 
notice  in  its  architectural  imitation  of 
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the  one  that  preceded  it,  apd  the  works 
of  art  which  it  contuns.  According  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Chnrch,  Clement, 
the  third  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  fellow- 
labourer  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  member 
of  the  Flavian  family,  by  some  indeed 


Son  Clemente.    (Upper  Church.) 


A.  EotnuQoe  to  B.  Atrium,  and  b.  Qoadrl- 
porticus.  e.  Entrance  to  mona«tery.  C.  Nave. 
D.  Cbotr.  1.  2.  Ambones.  3.  Ancient  marble 
screen.  4.  High  alur.  E.  PresbTtery  and 
Tribune.  6.  EpiKopca  chair,  e,  1,  8.  9. 
Cbapela  of  St.  John,  of  the  Koaarr,  of  the 
I^srion  of  our  Bavkmr.  and  of  St.  Domlnick. 

«.  Side  entrance  to  the  ch.  tnm  the  street.  , —  -r-- 

h.  Entraooe  to  the  Mcriat^  and  subterrvneaQ ch.  « permitted  in  pnbll?. 


conoidered  the  nephew  of  Flavius  Cle- 
mens, an  Imperial  Christian  martyr, 
erected  an  oratory  in  his  own  house 
on  the  Esqniline;  this  was  probably 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  after  the 
Peace  of  the  Chnrch,*  until  it  was 
replaced  by  a  basilica  of  conaderable 
magnitude,  possibly  that  which  has 
been  laid  open  by  the  recent  exca- 
vations ;  it  was  in  this  that  Gregory 
the  Great  must  have  read  his  32nd 
and  3Sth  homilies  as  we  are  told,  as  it 
was  to  it  that  St  Jerome  must  have 
referred  in  his  writings.  This  ancient 
ch.,  however,  had  been  long  forgotten, 
until,  in  1857,  some  repairs  having  be- 
come necessary  in  the  aa|oining convent, 
which  belongs  to  the  Irish  Dominicans, 
its  zealous  and  very  intelligent  prior. 
Father  Mnllooly,  came  upon  a  wall 
covered  with  very  ancient  paintings,  at 
a  level  of  nearly  20  ft.  below  the  modem 
ch. ;  further  research  showed  that  this 
was  the  aisle  of  a  very  extensive  edifice, 
and  that  it  stood  on  massive  construc- 
tions of  a  Pagan  period,  some,  probably, 
of  the  early  times  of  the  Empire.  So 
interestiDg  was  the  discovery  consi- 
dered, that  researches  on  an  extensive 
scale  were  undertaken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prior,  which  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  have  resulted  in  the  clearing 
out  of  both  the  aisles  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nave,  and  in  opening  out 
the  line  of  colamns  which  divided 
them,  and  in  tracing  a  considerable  area 
of  the  Roman  edifice,  upon  which  it 
as  well  as  the  more  modem  ch.  rested. 
A  visit  to  those  subterranean  disco- 
veries will  greatly  interest  the  Chris- 
tian archsologist ;  they  can  be  easily 
reached  by  a  commodious  flight  ^  of 
steps  from  the  sacristy;  and  not  being 
considered  as  within  the  precincts  of 
the  convent,  ladies  are  admitted  on  ap- 
plication to  the  sacristan  in  charge  of 
the  modem  ch. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  pre- 
cision the  date  of  the  older  basilica,  or 
of  the  more  modem  one  which  stands 
upon  it :  all  that  is  mentioned  in  history 

•  Writers  on  Church  Hlstoiy  designate  under 
this  name  the  period  after  Oonstantine's  oon- 


▼endon,  when  religious  persecution  ceased,  and 
'  the  celebration  op^ly  of  phriathm  worship  was 
I  permitted  in  public       ^  ^^^ 
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as  regards  the  former  is,  that  it  was 
considerably  restored  in  the  8th  centy. 
(A.D.  772)  by  Adrian  I.;  and,  as  "we 
shall  hereafter  see,  it  was  probably  in 
it  that  John  VIII.,  or  Nicholas  I., 
erected  the  choir  about  880,  and 
which,  ou  the  completion  of  the  upper 
edifice,  was  removed  to  it.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  in  1084,  when 
Robert  Guiscard  burned  all  the  public 
edifices  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Capitol. 
With  respect  to  the  upper  ch.,  it  pro- 
bably does  not  date  from  beyond  the 
12th  cent.,  when  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  nearly  rebuilt  by  Paschal 
II.  (1099-1118),  although,  from  its 
containing  the  choir  with  the  supposed 
monogram  of  John  VIII.,  its  construc- 
tion had  been  attributed  to  that  pontiff, 
whereas  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the 
choir  formerly  stood  in  the  older 
ch.,  and  was  removed  here  when  the 

S reseat  one  was  built.  The  oldest 
xed  record  in  the  upper  ch.,  the 
mosaics  on  the  vault  of  the  tribune, 
are  of  the  end  of  the  13th  centy. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  different  parts  of  this  interesting 
church,  commencing  with  the  upper 
one,  and  its  atrium. 

The  atrium  and  qnadriporticus  are 
the  only  perfect  at  present  in  Rome, 
although  traces  of  similar  ones  are 
to  be  seen  adjoining  other  early 
churches:  ♦  it  is  62  ft.  by  50,  and  sur- 
rounded on  3  of  its  sides  by  granite 
columns  with  Ionic  capitals.  In  the 
pavement  are  numerous  fragments  of 
green  Ophite  porphyry,  derived  from 
some  Roman  edifice  in  the  vicinity : 
the  Cantharus  or  vase  for  ablution 
before  entering  the  ch.  has  disappeared. 
The  entrance  to  this  atrium  is  by  a 
gate,  over  which  rises  a  Gothic  canopy 
of  the  13th  centy.;  flanked  by  rude 
Ionic  and  composite  columns.  The 
style  of  this  door  is  barbarous,  and  the 
jambs  formed  of  marble  slabs  having 

•  S.  Cecilia,  88.  Qaattro  Coronatl.  In  these 
atria  the  poor  asked  for  alms  from  the  faithftil, 
08  penltente  Imploded  their  prayerp;  here  tho§e 
who  had  incurred  penance,  exposed  to  wind  and 
rain,  and  hence  called  nyemnanttt,  were  obliged 
to  remain  until  they  were  permitted  to  return 
to  the  ch..  the  quad  riportlci  were  also  used  as 
{Haoes  of  interment  before  It  wa»  allowed  within 
the  sacred  edlQoes  thonflelves, 


dissimilarly  sculptured  tracings  on  each 
of  its  fragments,  showing  that  they 
were  derived  from  a  much  more  an- 
cient Christian  edifice,  and  very  care- 
lessly put  together.*  The  ch.  consists 
of  a  nave,  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  1 6  ancient  columns  of  different  ma- 
terials and  orders.  The  aisles  are  of 
unequal  width,  that  on  the  right  being 
the  narrowest  by  some  feet,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  side  wall  resting 
on  the  line  of  columns  of  the  subjacent 
ch.,  which  the  builders  of  the  modem 
one  selected  for  its  foundation.  In 
front  of  the  tribune  and  high  altar,  bat 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  is 
the  curious  choir,  enclosed  by  walls 
of  marble,  having  sculptured  on  them, 
in  addition  to  other  Christian  emblems^ 
the  supposed  monogram  of  Pope  John 
VIII.,  who  reigned  from  872  to  882, 
from  which  it  was  concluded  that 
the  whole  edifice  in  which  it  stands 
dated  from  that  period ;  but  from  the 
careless  manner  in  which  the  blocks 
are  adjusted  and  the  wall  on  which 
they  stand  run  up  in  so  rude  a 
manner,  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  this  choir  once  stood  in  the 
basilica  beneath,  from  which  it  was 
removed  when,  for  some  unexplained 
reason — for  history  is  entirely  silent,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  on  the  subject — 
the  latter  was  abandoned.  On  the  sides 
of  the  choir  are  the  Ambonesf  or  pul- 
pits: from  that  on  the  1.  (1),  which  is 
ascended  to  bv  a  double  stair,  with  a 
handsome  candelabrum  in  mosaic-work 
alongside  for  the  Paschal  candle,  the 
Gospel  was  read ;  whilst  from  the  op- 

*  The  present  qnadriporticas,  althongfa  retain- 
ing'probwly  its  primitive  plan  and  dmensious, 
was  originally  surrounded  by  pilasters,  as  we 
see  on  the  £.  side ;  the  open  portico  of  Ionic 
columns  is  of  a  more  recent  date.  There  is 
every  reason  for  supposing,  as  we  now  see  it, 
that  it  dates  from  the  construction  of  the  ad- 
Joining  ch.  by  Pascal  II. 

t  'fhe  visitor  will  remark  how  these  ambones 
occupy  different  sides  from  what  is  seen  In 
the  few  churches  of  Rome  where  such  monu- 
ments are  still  preserved.  Thus  in  the  churches 
of  Su.  Maria  in  Cosmedln  (p.  169).  and  San 
Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  the  Qo^l  amt>o,  with  its 
a<yacent  candelabrum,  is  on  the  rt.  hand  looking 
towards  the  high  altar,  another  reason  for  sup- 
posing how  carelessly  the  dx>lr  of  S.  Clemente 
bad  been  set  np  when  rena9\(>d,^||9  the  church 

jigitized  by  * 
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posite  one,  with  readinf-places  taraed 
towards  the  tribune  and  the  nave,  the 
Epistle  wta  read  and  the  papal  edicts 
published.     The   presbytery  is  sepa- 
rated  from  the  choir  by  a  screen  of 
sculptured  marble  panels,  of  the  same 
period  as  the  choir,  but  put  together 
in  a  BtiU  more  careless  manner,  and 
evidently  intended  for  another  place. 
In  front  of  the  tribune  stands  the  high 
altar,  beneath  which  lie  the  remains  of 
FlaTios  Clemens,  of  SS.  Clement  and 
Ignatius  of  Antioch.    In  the  centre 
of  the  presbytery  is  a  marble  episcopal 
seat,  having  engraved  on  it  the  name 
of  Anastasinsy   who  was  titular  Car- 
dinal of  the  ch.  in  1 108.    The  wall  and 
vault  of  the  tribune  are  covered  with 
mosaics  of  two  periods — ^those  on  the 
face  of  the  arch  are  probably  contem- 
poraneous with  the  reconstruction  of 
the  ch.  by  Paschal  II.,  whilst  those 
upon   the  vault,  from  an    inscription 
placed     over     the    Ciborium,     were 
executed    in    1297,    at    the    expense 
of  Cardinal  Tomassio,  a    nephew  of 
Boniface  VIII. :   the  latter  represent 
our  Saviour  on  the  Cross  surrounded 
by  handsome  arabesques,  interspersed 
with  small  figures — amongst  others,  of 
the  4  great  doctors  of  the  Church — 
SS.  Jerome,  Augustin,  Ambrose,  and 
Gregory.    At  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
issue  the  4  rivers  of  Paradise,  with 
shepherds  and  their  flocks,  and  birds, 
especially  peacocks,  one  of  the  Chris- 
tian emblems  of  immortality.     The 
mosaics  on  the  face  of  the  arch,  are 
more  interesting  still.     Above  is  the 
Saviour,  having  on  either  side  2  angels 
and  the  emblems  of  the  4  evangelists. 
Below  are  SS.  Peter  and  Clement,  with 
Jeremiah  on  one  side,  SS.  Paul,  Law- 
rence, and  Isaiah  on  the  other;  and 
lower  down  still,  the  holy  cities  Beth- 
lehem and  Jerusalem,  with  the  mystic 
lamb  and  sheep,  emblematical  of  our 
Lord  and  the  12  apostles.    The  hand, 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  in  the  clouds, 
is  probably  of  the  same  period,  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  emblem  of  the  Al- 
mighty power.    The  fresco  painting 
on  the  walls  beneath  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Oiovenale  da  Orvieto,  or  da  Ce- 
fono,  who  lived  about  a.0.  1400.   In  the 
Chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  on  the  rt  of 


the  tribune,  the  statue  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  is  by  Simone,  the  brother  of 
Donatello;  and  in  the  corresponding 
one  of  the  Rosary,  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin  is  by  Seb, 
Conca,  The  good  sepulchral  monu- 
ment of  Cardinal  Venerio  (ob.  1479) 
has  two  handsome  half-columns,  with 
basket-work  capitals  and  covered  with 
foliage  reliefs.  The  Chapel  of  the  Pas- 
sion, on  the  1.  of  the  great  entrance, 
retains  its  pointed  architecture  of  the 
13th  eenty.,  and  has  on  its  walls  the 
once  interesting  frescoes  by  MassacciOf 
representing  the  Crucifixion  and  other 
events  in  the  lives  of  our  Saviour,  of 
St.  Clement,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria. They  have  suffered  much 
from  restoration.  The  chief  subjects 
are — outside  the  arch,  The  Annuncia- 
tion, and  St.  Christopher  carrying  the 
infant  Christ  over  the  stream ;  within, 
St.  Catherine  forced  to  Idolatry ;  her 
Instruction  of  the  daughter  of  king 
Maximilian  in  prison;  her  Dispute 
with  the  Alexandrian  Doctors  before 
Maxminian ;  the  Miracle  of  her  Deli- 
verance; her  final  Martyrdom,  with 
her  burial  and  transport  to  heaven  by 
angels  in  the  background.  Opposite  is 
the  History  of  St.  Clement,  and  over 
the  altar  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
In  the  rt.  aisle,  near  the  high  altar 
and  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Roverella, 
bearing  the  date  of  1 476. 

Let  us  now  descend  into  the  lower 
ch.,  reached  from  the  sacristy  by  wide 
stairs,  which  open  into  the  narthex, 
aisle,  and  nave :  the  outer  side  of  the 
former  consists  of  a  massive  brick  wall 
of  fine  ancient  masonry,  the  inner 
of  a  range  of  8  colunms  of  divers 
marbles,  the  most  remarkable  being 
one  of  verde  antico,  a  mappiificent 
specimen,  the  other  of  breccia  coral- 
Una.  On  the  stucco  of  the  wall  are 
several  traces  of  paintings,  the  best 
preserved  being,  in  a  niche,  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  two 
females,  one  probably  St.  Catherine; 
a  large  figlire  of  Christ  in  the  act  of 
giving  the  benediction,  the  head  un- 
fortunately destroyed;  the  whole  of 
this  side  of  the  aisle  appears  to  have 
been  covered  with  puntmgs,  of  which 
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it  is  difficult  to  fix.  the  period  with  any 
degree  of  certainty ;  by  some  they  have 
been  referred  to  the  7th  or  8th  centy., 
when  the  ch.  was  restored  by  Adrian  I., 
whilst,  from  the  absence  of  the  nimbus 
round  the  heads  of  many  of  the  figures, 
others  suppose  they  belong  to  an  earlier 
period.  A  range  of  columns  separated 
the  aisle  from  the  nave ;  on  them  had 
been  erected,  as  upon  a  foundation, 
the  outer  wall  of  the  ch.  above ;  pene- 
trating beyond  them  into  the  nave, 
a  more  modern  wall  was  discovered, 
which  supported  the  columns  of  the 
rt.  aisle  of  the  modem  church.  At 
one  extremity  of  the  narthex  are 
marks  of  a  door  opening  on  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  ancient  quadri- 
porticus,*  like  the  ch.  nearly  20  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  modern  one. 
Here  two  sarchophagi  were  found, 
now  removed  into  the  narthex,  which 
would  indicate  a  very  early  period  of 
interment .  within  the  walls  of  the 
sacred  edifice.  Portions  of  the  marble 
pavement  were  also  discovered, 
amongst  others  an  inscription  bearing 
the  name  of  two  consuls  of  the  time 
of  Constantine.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  N.  aisle  a  few  steps 
lead  to  the  raised  tribune*  a  part  of 
the  fioor  of  which  alone  remains,  the 
circular  apse  being  still  concealed  in 
the  unexcavated  portion  of  the  edifice. 
It  is  now  in  progress  of  being  cleared 
out.  Beneath  the  floor  of  this  N.  aisle 
are  several  chambers  of  the  Roman 
period,  the  whole  resting  on  an  ex- 
tensive area  cased  with  huge  blocks 
of  volcanic  tufa,  having  a  kind  of 
cornice  in  travertine,  of  a  construction 
resembling  that  of  the  Forum  of  Au- 
gustus (p.  26.)  There  is  reason  to 
attribute  these  substructions  to  the 
outer  wall  of  a  very  extensive  edifice 
of  the  early  period  of  the  Empire.  It 
may  have  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Mscenas,  or  to  the  Mint  or  3fo7ieto, 
which  were  situated  hereabouts^  al- 
though some  of  the  Roman  antiquaries 

*  San  Clemente,  {.e.  the  lover  charch.  had 
evidently  3  doom  opening  towards  the  qnadripor- 
ttcos,  as  we  see  In  nearly  all  the  smaller  basi- 
licas, and  especially  of  the  earliest  periods~St. 
Agnese  ftiori  lo  Mara,  Ulce  which  it  has  the  same 
number  of  columns  in  the  nave.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible it  had  alflo  an  upper  or  triforium  galleiy.  ^ 


suppose  it  much  more  ancient,  even 
to  be  as  old  as  the  walls  of  Servius 
Tullius.  In  some  ancient  chambers 
behind  the  apse  have  been  discovered 
traces  of  elegant  stucco-work ;  an  in- 
scription bearing  the  name  of  Rv- 
FINV8 ;  and  an  altar  in  marble,  with  a 
bas-relief  on  it  of  a  Mithraic  sacrifice, 
which  was  probably  placed  in  this  re- 
mote corner  at  the  period  when  that 
superstition  was  severely  interdicted  at 
Rome.  The  visitor  may  descend  along 
this  wall  of  massive  blocks  for  about  30 
yards,  which  will  bring  him  into  the 
southern  aisle;  here,  on  the  walls,  he 
will  observe  some  fhtgments  pf  paint- 
ings, which  are  supposed  to  have  re- 
presented the  12  AposUes,  one  of  the 
most  curious  being  the  feet  of  a  figure 
turned  upwards,  very  probablv  of  St. 
Peter  on  the  Cross,  adjoinine:  are 
mutilated  groups  which  are  believed 
to  form  part  of  a  large  composition 
relative  to  St.  C^ril,  who  was  probably 
buried  in  the  neighbouring  empty  brick 
tomb  at  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  aisle. 
The  S.  aisle  is  of  the  same  form  and 
dimensions  as  that  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Basilica,  its  outer  walls  having 
been  also  painted,  and  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  line  of  columns  of  dif- 
ferent marbles,  some  of  which  have, 
however,  disappeared,  and  have  been 
replaced  by  massive  square  pilasters, 
on  which  exist,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, paintings  of  great  interest,  both 
as  works  of  art  and  as  elucidating 
fiuits  in  Church  history.  On  that 
nearest  the  apse,  a  series  of  3  sub- 
jects representing  the  induction  of 
St.  Clement  into  the  Papal  chair  by 
St  Peter  surrounded  by  other  saints, 
all  having  their  names  annexed;  the 
same  Clement  celebrating  mass,  verv 
curious,  as  showing  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical vestments  of  the  time  differed 
little  from  those  now  used  in  the 
sacred  ceremonies  ;  and  the  erection  of 
the  ch.,  with  the  names  of  several 
individuals.  According  to  the  inscrip- 
tion beneath,  the  person  who  dedi- 
cated some  of  these  paintings  was  a 
certain  Beno  de  Rognza:  now,  as  the 
name  of  that  personage  is  mentioned 
in  some  local  chronicles  as  an  inha- 
bitant of  this  quarter  of  the  city  in 
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1080,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
were  executed  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 1th  cent.,  soon  before  the  supposed  de- 
struction of  the  basilica  in  1084  by  R. 
Goiscard.    The  representation  of  the 
erection  of  the  ch.,  on  which  are  several 
fiKores  with  their  names,   especially 
of  a  certain  Sisinns,  who  is  known  to 
have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  On  other  parts  of  this 
pilaster  is  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den; 
farther  on,  npon  a  similar  pier,  envelop- 
ing also  a  colamn,  are  paintings  of 
events  in  the  life  of  St.  Alexins,  who, 
abandoning  his  paternal  home  to  follow 
a  life  of  penitence  and  charity,  returns 
to  it  to  die,  in  the  presence  of  his  father 
the  Senator  Euphemianos  and  of  his 
family ;  of  St.  Antoninus,  probably  the 
martyr  of  that  name  who  suffered  iu  the 
reign  of  Diocletian ;'  and  of  St.  Blasius, 
vrho  is  represented  extracting  a  thorn 
from  the  mouth  of  a  child.    The  paint- 
ings on  both  these  pilasters  are  m  the 
same,  almost  Byzantine  style ;  and  the 
inscriptions    beneath    in  well-formed 
Roman  letters;    the  arabesque  orna- 
ments that  surround  them  graceful.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  nave  are 
the  columns  of  the  narthex,  showing 
that  the  ch.  was  in  the  style  of  the  Con- 
stantinian  basilicas  of  S.  Agnese  (p. 
137)  and  Sau  Lorenzo  (p.   133);  but 
they  had  been  built  up  also  in  walls, 
and  their  surface  covered  with  paint- 
ings.      Looking    towards    the    nave 
are  several  sacred  subjects:  the  As- 
sumption   of   the   Virgin,    with    the 
Apostles    below,    and    on    each   side 
figures  of  a  pope—Leo,  probably  St. 
Leo  IV.,  and  St  Vitus.    As  the  former 
has  a  square  green    halo  round  the 
heed,  it  is  concluded    he  was  alive 
when  the  painting  was   executed,  in 
the  middle  of  the  9th  cent  (845-57). 
The  other  paintings  here,  possibly  of 
an  earlier  date,  are  the  Crucifixion, 
with   the    Virgin   and   St.  John  the 
Evangelist  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross; 
the  Supper  at  Oana;  Christ  releasing 
2  persons,  supposed  to  be  Adam  ana 
Eve,    from    Hades;    and    the    Marys 
round  the  Saviour^s  empty  tomb.    At 
the   extremity  of  the   1.    aisle  near 
here,  and  beneath  the  chapel  of  the 
Passion  in  the  ch.  above,  nave  been 


uncovered  some  paintings  which  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  9th  or  10th  centy. 
On  the  pier  a  mutilated  figure  of 
St.  Prosperius,  with  the  name.  This 
saint,  a  native  of  Aquitaine,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  St  Angustin,  was 
a  strong  advocate  against  the  Pelas- 
gian  heresy,  which  was  condemned  in 
this  ch.  by  St.  Zozimus  in  411  ;  the 
principal  supporter  of  the  Pelasgian 
doctrines  being  a  certain  Celestius, 
who  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  as 
feeding  on  Scotch  porridge,  Fulptibus 
Scotorium.  On  the  walls  are  3  subjects 
relative  to  the  legend  of  St  Libertinus, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  1st  Book 
of  St.  Gregory's  Dialogues.  The 
Abbot  of  Fondi's  appearing  before 
him  to  ask  his  pardon  for  having  mal- 
treated him;  St.  L.  resuscitating  a 
dead  Child  near  Ravenna;  and  his 
discovery  and  pardon  of  robbers  in  the 
Convent  garden.  All  these  paintings 
appear  to  belong  to  an  earlier  and 
ruder  period  than  those  on  the  piers 
of  the  nave.*  On  the  opposite  side 
of  this  wall,  forming  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  narthex,  are  two  large  composi- 
tions, one  representing  the  removal  of 
the  body  of  a  saint  from  the  Vatican : 
from  the  inscriptions  beneath,  it  is  sup- 
posed of  St.  Cyril  in  a.d.  863,  in  the 
time  of  S.  Nicholas  l.f  The  painting 
is  well  preserved,  and,  firom  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it,  was  executed  for  a  certain 
Maria  Macellaria :  its  style  being  simi- 
lar to  that  of  St.  Alexius,  it  probably 
dates  from  the  same  period.  In  a  cor- 
responding position,  on  the  rt  side  of 
the  entrance  from  the  narthex  to  the 
nave,  is  another  painting  of  consider- 
able interest  representing  a  miracle 
operated  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Cle- 
ment, the  cure  of  a  widow's  child 
that  had  been  laid  near  the  tomb  of 
the  saint,  and  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  lep^nd  of  Clement.  The  site  of 
the  miracle  was  at  the  town  of  Cher- 
son,  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  was 
buried.    The  painting  represents  the 

*  Photographs  of  all  these  paintings*  mode 
from  aocnntte  drawings^  may  he  procured  In  the 
Sacristy  at  S.  Ctemente  or  at  SpithOver's  Library. 

t  St  QyriU   the   patnm   of   the  Sclavonic 
C9itirch,  who  died  at  Rome  a.d.  863,  was  first 
harled  at  St  Peter's,  firom  which  his  remains 
were  truisfeRed  to  &  Qement^Q  l^ 
^n  3 
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sepulchral  urn,  on  which  tapers  are  I 
burning,  with  the  child  raised  by  the 
widow^  mother;  on  one  side  is  a 
procession  of  tonsured  priests  with  a 
bishop  at  their  head,  issuing  from  the 
gate  of  a  town,  on  which  is  written 
Sie  word  Cebsona,  evidently  Kerson, 
near  the  modern  Inkerman  and  Sebas- 
topol.  At  the  side  of  the  tomb  is 
the  instrument  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Clement,  who  was  hurled  into  the 
sea,  an  anchor  attached  to  his  neck. 
There  are  several  inscriptions,  the 
most  interesting  being  that  of  Beno  de 
Rapiza  and  his  wife,  who  caused  the 

f tainting  to  be  executed ;  beneath  is  a 
arge  head  of  St.  Clement,  with  a 
nimbus;  and  on  the  sides,  figures  of 
Beno  de  Hapiza  and  his  wife,  with  two 
of  their  children,  Clement  and  Altilia. 
The  arabesque  paintings  round  this 
fresco  are  elegant ;  the  whole  composi- 
tion is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  to  indi- 
cate which  numerous  marine  animals, 
cuttle  fish,  and  ordinary  fishes  are  intro- 
duced. A  most  curious  painting  fills 
the  space  between  two  of  the  columns 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  narthex.  It 
represents  our  Saviour  in  the  centre, 
a  remarkably  fine  head,  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  earlv  representations  of  our 
Lord ;  the  head  surrounded  by  a  broad 
nimbus,  holding  in  the  1.  hand  a  brK)k, 
and  with  the  rt.  giving  his  benedic- 
tion ;  but  not  according  to  the  Roman 
manner,  but  as  practised  in  the  Greek 
Church.  Before  him,  on  each  side, 
stand  the  Archangels  Michael  and  Ga- 
briel, with  their  names  above,  present- 
ing 2  tonsured  personages,  supposed  to 
be  Cyril  and  his  brother  St.  Metho- 
dius ;  and  on  either  side  of  the  latter, 
SS.  Andrew  and  Clement,  full-length 
figures,  with  their  names  in  vertical 
lines,  the  name  of  the  latter  being 
written  with  a  terminal  e  as  by  modem 
Italians.  A  long  devotional  inscription 
beneath  is  so  injured  as  to  be  almost 
illegible.  Cav.  de  Rossi  supposes  this 
painting  to  be  of  the  10th  centy.,  and 
those,  of  two  heads,  on  the  brick  wall, 
beyond,  to  belong  to  the  primitive  ch. 
of  S.  Clement,  and  to  date  from  the  4th, 
although  one  of  them,  a  female,  has  re- 
mains of  a  halo  round  the  bead.  On 
all  these  puntingt  are  numerous  ^f^^te 


or  scratched  inscriptiong  of  persons, 
chiefly  priests,  who  visited  this  part  of 
the  basilica.  As  Nicholas  I.  made 
considerable  additions  to  the  eh.,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  monogram  on 
the  walls  of  the  marble  choir  in  the 
ch.  above,  hitherto  attributed  to  Pope 
John  VIII.,  is  that  of  St.  Nicholas 
(A.D.  855-867). 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there 
existed  a  very  extensive  Christian 
basilica  at  this  lower  level,  founded 
on  Pagan  constructions  of  the  early 
Imperial  if  not  Republican  period ;  that, 
this  basilica  having  been  destroyed 
and  the  aisles  and  nave  filled  up  with 
rubbish,  the  modem  ch.  rose  upon  it, 
probably  under  Paschal  II.  (1099-1118) 
who  was  titular  cardinal  before  his  elec< 
tion  to  the  Papacy,  which  took  place 
in  it;  and  that  the  latter  resembled  in 
form,  thoueh  with  diminished  dimen- 
sions, in  width  particularly ,the  more  an- 
cient one.  It  is  singular  that  no  men- 
tion exists  in  ecdesiological  history 
of  the  destruction  of  the  lower  ch.  or 
the  erection  of  the  upper  one;  it  is 
probable,  however,  that,  when  that  de- 
straction  took  place,  the  difficulty  of 
erecting  so  wide  a  foof  as  would  have 
been  necessarv  to  cover  a  nave  of  the 
dimensions  of-  the  older  ch.  obliged 
Paschal  II.,  if  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  upper  one,  to  adopt  the  lesser  di- 
mensions we  now  see  of  the  nave ;  and 
that  it  was  then  that  the  choir  of  the 
time  of  John  VIII.  or  Nicholas  I., 
with  its  ambones  and  Paschal  candela- 
brum, were  removed  to  where  we  now 
see  them. 

Up  to  the  present  period  the  exca- 
vations have  been  continued,  laying 
open  the  whole  of  the  nave,  the  raised 
space  on  which  stood  the  ancient  choir, 
and  a  portion  of  the  apse,  but  without 
discovering  any  new  paintings  or  works 
of  art. 

A  handsome  altar,  under  a  canopy 
supported  by  elegant  columns  o( 
marble,  has  been  erected  beneath  that 
in  the  upper  church,  under  which  are 
placed  the  relies  of  St.  Ignatius,  with 
those  of  St.  Clement  recentiy  dis- 
covered. 

The  excavations  at  S.  Clemente  are 
open  on  applioation  at  the   Sacristy. 
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As  ithe  progreffi  of  the  works  is  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  assistance  of 
the  pablic,  it  is  expected  that  yisitors 
will  make  a  donation  towards  enabling 
Dr.  Mallooly  to  continue  them.  The 
sabterranean  basilica  is  brilliantly 
lighted  up  on  the  feasts  of  St.  Clement 
(Not.  23^  and  St  Ignatius  (Feb.  1), 
and  on  the  2nd  Monday  in  Lent,  the 
most  filvourable  occasions  for  yisiting 
it,  &c. 

S3.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  a  very  ancient 
ch.,  built  near  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
Kemus,  noticed  under  that  head  m  the 
description  of  the  Antiquities  (p.  43). 
Over  the  tribune  is  an  ancient  mosaic, 
supposed  to  date  from  a.d.  530.  the  por- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  inner  arch  repre- 
senting in  the  centre  the  mystic  Lamb 
on  a  throne,  upon  which  is  a  Cross 
and  an  open  book,  between  the  seven 
candlesticks,  angels,  and  what  remains 
of  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists,  for 
the  Ifliteral  portion  of  this  mosaic,  in 
every  respect  similar  to  that  at  S. 
Prassede  (p.  186),  has  been  destroyed; 
the  mosaics  on  the  vault,  with  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  in  the  centre, 
to  whom  6  figures,  2  in  white  togas, 
supposed  to  be  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
are  presenting  SS.  Cosmus  and  Dami- 
anus,  whilst  S.  Felix  holding  his  ch., 
and  &  Theodorus,  are  of  posterior 
date,  and  have  been  much  restored. 
The  band  beneath,  of  the  mystic  hand 
and  12  sheep,  are  emblematical  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles. 

San  Cosimaio,  or  more  properly  33. 
Cotma  e  Danwxno  in  Traatevere,  not  far 
from  S.  Calisto  in  that  quarter,  a  ch. 
attached  to  a  large  convent  of  Nuns 
of  St  Claire.  The  present  edifice  was 
erected  in  1475,  by  Sixtus  IV.,  the 
&9ade  of  a  gable  form  in  the  style  of 
Sta.  Maria  ickl  Popolo,  and  possibly 
from  designs  of  Baecio  PmteUi,  The 
walls  of  the  interior  are  covered  with 
ftescoes  representing  events  in  the  life 
of  the  patron  saint :  over.the  high  alur 
is  a  miracle-working  image  of  the 
Virgin,  and  on  the  1.  a  fresco  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  enthroned,  with  SS. 
Frauds  and  Claire,  a  good  work  of  the 
Umbrian  school,  whion  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Plntaricebio^   In  a  chapel  off 


the  1.  aisle  is  an  alfar  decorated  with 
ffood  Renaissance  bas-reliefii  brought 
from  the  Cibo  chapel  in  Santa  Maria 
del  Popolo.  Before  the  ch.  is  a  fore- 
court in  which  stands  a  large  granite 
urn  once  used  as  a  bath ;  the  Gothic 
gateway  by  which  the  fore-court  is 
entered  is  of  the  11th  or  12th  century. 
3,  Costanza,  beyond  the  Porta  Pia, 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese,  erroneously 
considered  by  the  older  antiquaries  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  It  was 
built  by  Constantine  as  a  baptistery,  in 
which  the  two  Constantias,  his  sister 
and  daughter,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  baptized.  The  building  is  circu- 
lar, 73  ft  in  diameter,  surrounded  bv 
24  coupled  granite  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals  supporting  the 
drum  of  the  cupola.  The  vault  of 
the  circular  space  between  the  range 
of  columns  and  the  outer  wall  is 
covered  with  mosaics  of  animals  and 
birds;  some  of  the  latter — pheasants, 
guinea-fowl,  and  partridges— very  cor- 
rectly represented,  with  vine-leaves 
and  bunches  of  grapes,  and  difierent 
operations  of  the  vintage,  which  gave 
nse  to  the  idea  that  dt  had  belonged 
originally  to  a  temple  of  Bacchus. 
But,  independently  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  style  of  architecture 
and  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, which  belong  clearly  to  the  de- 
cline of  art,  the  porphyry  sarco- 
phagus of  the  family  of  Constantine, 
which  was  removed  from  the  recess 
behind  the  altar  to  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican  by  Pius  VI.,  is  covered  with 
bacchanalian  symbols  of  the  same  kind, 
which  are  now  well  known  to  have 
been  frequently  adopted  as  emblems 
by  the  early  Christians.  The  festoons 
of  grapes  and  pomegranates  surround- 
ing the  mosaic  of  Christ,  with  2  of  the 
apostles  on  the  side  doors,  are  of  a 
much  later  period,  probably  of  the 
8th  century.  As  works  of  art  they 
are  greatly  inferior  to  the  mosaics 
on  the  vault.  The  columns  were  evi- 
dently taken  from  ancient  edifices. 
The  capitals  are  richly  worked.  It 
was  consecrated  as  a  ch.  by  Alexander 
IV.,  in  the  18th  century,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Constantia,  whose  remains  were 
then  removed  from  this  p4»pliyTy  urn, 
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and  deposited,  with'the  relics  of  other 
saints,  under  the  altar  in  the  centre  of 
the  edifice.  Beyond  but  near  to  this 
ch.  is  an  oblong  enclosure,  formerly 
called  the  Hippodrome  of  Constantine. 
It  is  now  shown  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian cemetery,  connected  with  the  basi- 
lica of  St.  Agnese. 

San  CrisogcnOy  an  interesting  ch.  in  the 
Trasteyere,  which  is  supposed  to  date 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Chryso^nus,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Aqmleja  under 
Diocletian ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  731  by 
Gregory  III.,  and  restored  in  its  pre- 
sent form  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
in  1 623,  after  the  designs  of  Soria,  The 
interior,  like  the  neighbouring  more 
magnificent  edifice  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  consists  of  a  nave  and  2 
aisles,  separated  by  22  fine  granite  co- 
lumns, supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  baths  of  Sept.  Severus,  with  modem 
Ionic  caj^itals.  The  arch  before  the 
tribune  is  supported  by  2  very  large 
columns  of  red  porphyry.  The  high 
altar  is  under  a  canopy  resting  on 
columns  of  modem  grey  alabt^ter, 
only  remarkable  for  their  size.  The 
mosaics  which  covered  the  vault  of 
the  tribune  have  disappeared,  except  a 
fragment  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
SS.  Chrysogonus  and  James;  the 
others  have  been  replaced  by  gilt  bas- 
reliefis.  The  central  portion  of  the  floor 
of  the  nave  has  a  well-preserved  speci- 
men of  mediseval  Opos  Alexandrinum 
and  fragments  of  early  Christian  in- 
scriptions from  the  catacombs.  In  the 
centre  of  the  highly  decorated  roof  is  a 
copy  of  Guercino's  picture  of  the  patron 
saint  borne  to  heaven  by  angels  (the 
ori^nal  is  now  in  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's gallery  in  England);  and  over 
the  Tabernacle,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  Cat).  Arpino,  The  other  pictures 
here  are  little  worthy  of  notice.  Be- 
fore the  ch.  is  a  portico  supported  by 
4  Doric  columns  of  oriental  granite. 
Stephen  Langton,  who  filled  the  see  of 
Canterbury  at  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing periods  of  our  histo^,  was  titular 
cardinal  of  this  ch.  The  medieeval 
bell-tower  has  been  modernised  and 
whitewashed. 


4.  BasiHoa  of  Santa  Crooe  in  Gem" 
salfmme,  the  4th  of  the  Roman  basilicas, 
was  founded  in  331  by  Constantine,  on 
the  siteof  the  Sessorian  Palace  of  Sextus 
Varius,  the  fiither  of  Elagabalus,  from 
which  it  is  also  called  the  Sessorian  Ba- 
silica. It  is  close  to  the  Amphitheatrum 
Castrense.  It  derives  its  present  name 
from  the  portion  of  the  trae  cross  de- 
posited in  it  by  the  Empress  Helena,  and 
from  the  earth  from  Jerusalem  which 
was  brought  here  and  mixed  with  the 
foundations.  It  was  consecrated  by 
St.  Silvester,  and  was  entirely  repaired 
by  Gregory  II.  in  the  8th  century. 
The  bell-tower  dates  from  1196.  It 
underwent  frequent  alterations  under 
later  popes,  and  was  reduced  into  its 

? resent  form  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1 774. 
t  scarcely  preserves  any  trace  of  its 
original  form.  The  facade  and  the  oval 
vestibule  were  then  added,  and  some  of 
the  columns  were  cased  with  masonry, 
forming  piers  to  support  the  roof. 
Eight  of  the  original  columns,  3  of 
which  are  fine  masses  of  red  Egyptian 
granite,  the  others  of  grey,  all  with 
composite  capitals,  still  remain,  and 
divide  the  nave  from,  the  two  aisles. 
The  high  altar  is  remarkable  for  the 
ancient  urn  in  green  basalt,  with  4 
lions'  heads,  in  which  the  remains  of 
SS.  Ccesarius  and  Anastasius  are  de- 
posited. Two  of  the  4  columns  which 
support  the  baldacchino  are  of  the  rare 
marble  called  Breccia  Corallina.  The 
vault  of  the  tribune  is  covered  with 
frescoes  representing  the  Discovery  of 
the  Cross,  and  the  transfer  of  a  por- 
tion of  it  by  St.  Helena  to  this  church. 
The  author  is  unknown:  Pinturic< 
chio  has  been  supposed,  but  on  very 
doubtful  authority,  to  have  painted 
them,  from  some  of  the  heads  being 
repetitions  of  those  in  the  frescoes 
at  Spello  (see  Handbook  of  Cent,  ftaly). 
They  were  probably  executed  by 
some  of  his  pupils.  Underneath  and 
behind  the  choir,  and  readied  by 
stairs  on  the  1.,  is  the  cha^l  of 
St.  Helena,  the  roof  of  which  is  de- 
corated with  mosaics  of  the  16th 
century,  attributed  to  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi ;  they  replaced  others  said  to 
have  been  of  the  time  of  Valentinian 
III.  \  the  statue  of  St.  Helena  occupies 
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the  place  over  the  altar  of  a  picture  by 
BnbenSy  now  in  England ;  the  floor  of 
this  chapel  is  said  to  be  formed  of 
earth  brought  by  St.  Helena  from  Jeru- 
salem. At  the  entrance  to  it  is  an  altar 
dedicated  by  a  certain  Julius  Maxi- 
milianus  to  St.  Helena.  Ladies  will 
observe  a  notice  upon  a  marble  slab  near 
It,  that  their  entrance  to  the  chapel 
is  forbidden,  under  pain  of  excommu*> 
nication,  except  on  the  20th  of  March, 
the  anniversary  of  its  dedication.  The 
consecration  of  the  golden  rose,  which 
the  popes  in  former  times  sent  an- 
nually to  sovereign  princes,  took  place 
in  this  basilica.  During  the  first 
French  occupation  the  library  was 
remoTed  to  the  Vatican ;  it  was  sub- 
Bequently  restored,  but  many  of  the 
rarer  manuscripts  had  been  stolen  or 
lost.  The  fragment  of  the  true  cross  is 
exhibited  on  one  day  in  E^ter-week. 
The  sepulchral  inscription  of  Benedict 
YIL,  who  was  buried  in  this  ch.,  has 
been  let  into  the  wall  on  the  rt.  of  the 
entrance.  Pope  Silvester  II.  expired  as 
he  was  celebrating  mass  in  this  basilica, 
and  a  story  of  his  death  somewhat  si- 
milar to  those  told  of  our  Henry  IV.  and 
Robert  Guiscard  has  been  handed  down. 
Silvester,  who  had  acquired  magical 
knowledge  amone  the  Mahomedans  in 
Spain,  having  had  a  brazen  head  made 
which  answered  questions  put  to  it  by 
him,  received  on  one  occasion  a  reply 
that  he  would  not  die  before  he  had 
celebrated  mass  in  J[erusaiem. 

83,  DomeiUco  caid  SistOf  on  the 
Qoirinal,  at  the  head  of  the  Via  di 
Magnana^li,  a  very  handsome  ch. 
attached  to  a  large  convent  of  Domini- 
can nuns,  at  present  a  military  hos- 
pital. It  was  erected  by  the  archi- 
tect della  Grecca  in  1611.  The  front, 
built  of  travertine,  is  handsome,  and 
approached  by  a  double  flight  of  steps. 
The  interior  is  highly  decorated, 
although  the  principal  ornaments  are 
in  stucco:  the  frescoes  over  the  nave 
and  the  high  altar  are  bjr  iJanuti;  the 
marble  group  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Magdalen  by  Baggi,  in  the  1st  chapel 
on  the  rt. ;  the  Crucifixion  in  the  3rd 
chapel  on  1.  is  by  Lanfrcmco,  On  the 
anmversary  of  the   marriage   of  St. 


Catherine  (July  19)  her  desiccated  hand 
is  exhibited  for  the  veneration  of  the 
Ihithful,  in  her  chapel,  the  2nd  on  1., 
over  ^e  altar  of  which  stands  a  picture 
of  her  sposalizio,  by  AUegram,  The 
painting  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  in 
the  1st  chapel  on  1.,  is  by  Bomaneiiu 

8,  I^ancesca  Bomana^  near  to  the  Basi- 
lica of  Constantine,  partly  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Temples  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
by  Leo  IV.  and  Nicholas  I.  in  the  9th 
century,  and  restored  by  Paul  V.  It 
contains  some  curious  mosaics  of  the 
time  of  Nicholas  I.  (a.d.  862)  on  the 
vanlt  of  the  apse,  representing  the 
Virgin,  with  SS.  John,  James,  reter, 
and  Andrew  on  either  side,  each  in 
compartments  formed  by  columns  in 
the  shape  of  palm-trees,  and  twisted. 
The  haad  within  a  wreath  over  the 
head  of  the  Virgin,  emblematical  of  the 
Almighty,  as  well  as  the  monogram 
of  Christ,  in  the  centre  of  the  arch, 
are  very  beautiful  as  designs.  All 
the  mosaics  once  on  the  fiice  of  the 
tribxme  have  disappeared.  Between  the 
2  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  tribune 
is  the  tomb  of  St.  Francesca,  covered 
with  rich  marbles  and  bronzes,  by 
Bernini;  and  in  the  rt-hand  transept 
a  monument  to  Gregory  XL,  erected 
in  1584  by  the  senate  and  people, 
with  a  bas-relief  of  the  return  of  the 
Papal  Court  to  Rome  from  Avi- 
gnon, in  1377,  after  an  absence  of 
72  years,  from  the  designs  of  Fietro 
Olivieri»  Near  this  monument  are  2 
stones  let  into  the  wall,  bearing  a 
double  depression,  made,  it  is  averred, 
b^  St.  Peter^s  kneeling  on  them  when 
Simon  Magus  was  carried  off  by  the 
demon.  Over  a  closed  door  in  the 
l.'hand  transept  is  a  painting  on 
panel  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  four  Saints,  by  Sinibaldo  Ibi,  in 
the  Peruginesque  style;  and  a  hand- 
some marble  cibonum,  with  sculp- 
tures in  the  style  of  Mmo  da  Fiesole. 
There  are  2  remarkable  sepulchral 
monuments  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  rt. ; 
one  to  Cardinal  Vnlcani,  who  died 
in  1322;  the  other  to  Antonio  Rido, 
with  his  bas-relief  on  horseback— this 
Rido,  born  at  Padua,  was  commander  of 
the  Papal  forces  under  Nicholas  V.,  and 
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died  in  1475.  There  formerly  existed, 
in  the  Sala  Capitolare  of  the  adjoining 
convent,  a  picture,  hyPieritM  del  Vaga,  of 
Paul  III.  and  Card.  Pole.  At  the  festi- 
Ysd  of  S.  Francesca  Romana,  on  the 
9th  March,  high  mass  is  celebrated 
in  this  ch.  in  the  presence  of  the 
college  of  cardinals.  Santa  Francesca 
Romana  was  a  noble  lady  of  the 
Poneiani  family,  remarkable  for  her 
piety,  who  founded  the  order  of  Obiate 
nuns,  who  principally  occupy  them- 
selves with  education,  and  of  whom 
the  convent  of  Tor  di  Specchi,  near 
the  Capitol,  is  the  principal  house  in 
Rome.  Oentile  da  Fabriano,  the  cele- 
brated painter  of  the  Umbrian  school, 
was  buried  in  this  ch.;  the  bell-tower  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  this  class  of  mediseval 
edifices,  and  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
served of  the  period  (13th  centy.). 

S,  Francesco  a  B^a,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Trastevere,  founded  in  the 
13th  century,  in  honour  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  who  resided  in  the  convent 
and  hospital  adjoining  during  his  visits 
to  Rome.  The  present  ch.  and  con- 
vent were  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Lazzaro 
Pallavicini,  from  the  designs  of  Matteo 
Rossi.  The  ch.  contains  some  works 
of  art,  amongwhich  are  the  recumbent 
statue  of  the  blessed  Ludovica  Alber- 
toni,  by  Bernini,  in  the  Paoluzzi  chapel, 
which  forms  the  1.  transept,  a  very  cha- 
racteristic specimen  of  this  master's 
style.  The  painting  over  the  altar,  of 
a  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne,  is  by 
Badcoio,  The  Pallavicini  chapel  in 
the  opposite  transept  contains  two  se- 
pulchnJ  monuments  of  the  Rospigliosi- 
Pallavicinis,  in  the  very  debased  style 
of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  In 
the  convent  the  apartment  occupied 
by  St.  Francis  is  shown. 


//  Geait,  the  principal  ch.  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Gesii  near  the  north- 
em  foot  of  the  Capitol,  one  of  the  most 
richly  decorated  churches  in  Rome, 
begun  in  1575  by  Cardinal  Alessan- 
dro  FanuBse,  f^m  the  designs  of  Vig^ 
nola.  The  fii9ade  and  cupola  were 
added  b^  Giaeomo  della  Porta.  The 
interior  is  rich  in  marbles  of  the  rarest 
kinds,  and  is  decorated  in  the  mtmi  gor- 


geous style.  The  frescoes  of  the  cnpola, 
tribune,  and  roof  of  the  nave,  are  by 
Baciccio.  The  paintings  at  the  different 
chapels  are  not  of  a  high  order  as 
works  of  art.     Over  the  high  altar, 
designed  by  Giaeomo  della  Porta,  has 
been  lately  placed  a  painting  of  the 
Presentation  of  the  infant  Saviour  in 
the  Temple,  bj  Capaiti.     The  Death 
of   St.    Francis    Xavier,    in    the    rt. 
transept,   is  by  Carlo  MaraUa,      The 
chapel   of  S.    Ignazio,   in  the  1.,  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  Rome.    It  was 
desired    by    Padre    Pozzi,    and    is 
brilliantly  decorated   with    lapis    la- 
zuli and  verde  antique.     The  marble 
group  of  the  Trinity  is  by  Bernardino 
Ludovisi :  the  globe  over  the  altar  was 
said  to  be  the  largest  mass  of  lapis  la- 
zuli known ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  to 
be  made  up  of  pieces.   The  altarpiece 
of  St.  Ignatius  is  by  Padre  Pozzi,     Be- 
hind this  picture  is  the  silver  statue  of 
the  saint.    His  body  lies  beneath  the 
altar  in  an  urn  of  gilt  bronze.    The  2 
allegorical  marble  g^ups  at  the  sides 
of  tibe  altar,  representing  Christianity 
embraced  bvthe  barbarous  nations,  and 
the  Triumph  of  Religion  over  Heresy, 
are   fantastic    works    of  the  French 
sculptors   Thndon   and  Le  Gros,     By 
the  side  of  the  high  altar  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Cardinal  Bellarmino,  the  cele- 
brated controversialist  of  the  Roman 
Church.    It  was  designed  by  Rainaldi ; 
the  2  figures  of  Religion  and  Wisdom 
are  bv  Bernini,     Opposite  is  that  to 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  order,  Pigna- 
telli.  The  circular  chapels  on  each  side 
of  the  choir  are  richly  decorated ;  that 
on  the  rt.  contains  a  miracle-working 
image  of  the  Vir^,  called  the  Ma- 
donna della  Strada.  8  great  ceremonies 
take  place  annually  in  this  ch. — ^the 
first,  m  honour  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  his 
festival,  the  31st  July;   the  second, 
and  most  important,  on  the  3 1st  of 
December,  when  a  solemn  Te  Deum  is 
sung  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and 
sacred  college  for  the  blessings  received 
during',  the  year  about  to  close.     In 
oonse<]uence  of  the  great  number  of 
strangers  resorting  to  this  oeremony, 
admissioB  is  only  obtained  by  tickets. 
The  adjoining  convent  is  ate  head- 
quarters of  the  Jesvits,  and  the  resi- 
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dence  of  their  general,  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  order. 

S,  Giorgio  in  Velahro,  near  the  Bocca 
della  Verita  and  the  arch  of  Janos, 
the  only  ch.  in  Rome  dedicated  to 
the  tntelarj  saint  of  England.  It  is  of 
high  antiqnitj,  the  foundation  dat^ 
ing  from  the  4th  centurj.  It  was  re- 
built in  the  7th,  under  JPope  Leo  II. 
In  the  13th  it  was  restored  by  the 
prior  Stefano,  who  added  the  portico, 
as  we  see  bj  the  metrical  inscription 
in  Gothic  characters  upon  its  f^nt ; 
a  line  of  which,  *^Hic  locus  ad  Velum^ 
praenomine  dicitur  Auri,"  gives  the  den- 
▼ation  of  the  name  of  the  quarter,  the 
Velabram,  in  which  the  ch.  stands. 
The  interior  has  16  columns,  of  dif- 
ferent materials  and  styles,  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices.  These 
columns  support  a  series  of  arches, 
upon  which  rests  the  wall  pierced 
with  windows,  and  again  the  flat  roof, 
as  in  the  early  basilicas.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  l.-hand  aisle  several 
early  Christian  inscriptions,  and  a 
curious  circular  bas-relief  with  Runic 
knots,  &c.,  are  built  into  the  wall.  The 
▼ault  of  the  tribune  was  once  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Oiotto,  painted  at  the 
expense  of  Card.  Stefkneschi  in  the 
time  of  Bonifkce  VTIL,  of  which  not  a 
trace  remains.  Beneath  the  high  altar 
and  its  marble  tabernacle  of  the  1 3th 
oenty.  is  preserved  the  head  of  St 
George,  deposited  here  by  Pope  St. 
Zaeharias.  This  ch.  has  an  histo- 
rical interest  in  connexion  with  Cola 
di  Rienzo.  On  the  first  day  of  Lent, 
1347,  Cola  affixed  to  its  door  his  ce- 
lebrated notice  announcing  the  speedy 
return  of  the  Good  Estate : — In  breve 
tempo  it  Romani  tomeranno  al  loro 
antico  buono  $tato.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  ch.  would  have  fallen  into 
ruins  some  years  affo  if  the  confira- 
temity  of  S.  Maria  del  Pianto  had  not 
obtained  a  grant  of  it  fh>m  Pius  VII. 
as  their  private  oratory.  The  ch.  of 
St.  Giorgio  is  seldom  open  to  the  public. 
Ou  the  day  after  Ash  Wednesday,  and 
on  St  Geoige's  Day  (23rd  of  April), 
the  Holy  £orament  bein^  exposed 
here.  It  u  mneh  resorted  to,  when  the 
serend  feliot  It  possesses  are  exposed 


to  the  veneration'  of  the  fhithful,  one 
of  which  is  the  banner,  or  vexUlum,  of 
red  silk  tissue,  borne  by  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church  and  of  our  country. 
St.  George  became  the  tutelary  saint  of 
England  under  our  Norman  kings,  and 
is  still  much  revered  by  the  Greek 
Church.  Bom  in  Cappadocia,  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  a  military  tribune, 
and  suffered  for  his  fieiith  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian. 

San  Giovanni  Batista,  a  chapel  behind 
St  Peter's,  founded  by  Leo  III.  The 
only  portion  of  interest  is  the  doorway 
richly  decorated  with  low  reliefs  of 
foliage;  probably  of  the  8th  centy., 
when  the  edifice  was  founded. 

8,  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini^  the  national 
ch.  of  the  Tuscans,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Via  Ginlia,  overlooking  the 
Tiber,  built  by  the  Florentines  in  1588, 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  The  fine  fa^de  was  added  by 
Clement  XII.,  from  those  of  Ales- 
sandro  Galilei  ri725).  The  chapel  of 
S.  GiroIamo,3ra  inthert.  aisle,  contains 
an  altarpiece  representing  St.  Jerome 
praying  before  a  crucifix,  bv  Santi  di 
Tito;  and  a  fine  picture  of  St.  Jerome 
writing,  by  Cigoli,  which  has  all  the 
design  and  expression  of  Raphael,  with 
the  colour  and  force  of  Titian.  The 
painting  upon  the  opposite  wall  is  by 
Passignani.  In  the  rt.  transept  is  the 
celebrated  picture  by  Sahator  Rosa, 
representing  S.  Cosma  and  S.  Damiauo 
condemned  to  the  flames.  The  high 
altar  is  ornamented  with  4  fine  columns 
of  Cotanella  marble,  and  contains  the 
tombs  of  the  Falconieri  fiunily;  the 
marble  group  of  the  Ikiptism  of  our 
Saviour,  over  the  altar,  is  by  Raggi, 
The  painting  of  the  Magdalen  borne  to 
Heaven  by  Angels,  in  the  1.  transept,  is 
by  Baccio  Carpi^  the  master  of  Pietro  da 
dortona.  The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix, 
on  1.  of  high  altar,  was  painted  by  Lan- 
franoo.  In  the  5th  chapel  on  1.,  the  S. 
Francis  over  the  altar  is  by  Santi  di  Tito  ; 
the  frescoes  are  by  Fomarando  ;  in  the 
4th  chapel  the  8  small  frescoes  relative  to 
S.  Lorenzo,  on  the  roof,  are  by  Tempesta, 
Cigoli  is  buried  in  this  ch.  Most  of  the 
sepulchral  mepfps^^^we  to  natives 
of  Tuscany.  ^ 
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SS,  Gioffonni  e  Paolo,  the  ch.  at- 
tached to  the  Passionist  Convent  on  the 
Cselian,  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Coliseum  and  Arch  of  Constantine.  It 
was  erected  by  Pammachus,  a  friend  of 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  4th  centarv,  on  the 
site  of  the  house  occupied  by  the 
saints  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  who 
were  officers  in  the  court  of  Constan- 
tia,  and  were  put  to  death  in  the  reign 
of  Julian.  It  has  in  fk>ont|  a  mediae- 
val portico  supported  by  8  granite  and 
marble  columns.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  2  aisles,  supported 
by  pilasters  and  16  ancient  composite 
columns.  The  pavement  is  of  opus  Alex- 
andrimim.  The  vault  of  the  tribune  is 
painted  by  Pomarando,  In  the  rt.-hand 
aisle  is  an  altarpiece  representing  S. 
Saturnious,  by  Maroo  Benefial,  Within 
a  railing  in  the  nave  is  a  stone  on  which 
the  patron  saints  are  supposed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom.  Adjoining  this 
ch.  are  some  remains  of  the  substruc- 
tions of  the  Vivarium,  and  of  a  Temple 
of  Claudius,  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Antiquities.  A  portion  of  the  ancient 
edifice,  in  massive  blocks  of  travertine, 
forms  the  base  of  the  elegant  bell- 
tower,  one  of  the  best-preserved  speci- 
mens of  the  medieval  campouili  of  the 
1 3th  centy.  in  Rome. 

S,  Qiowmni  a  Porta  LatinOy  an  ancient 
ch.,  founded  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Diana,  and  near  the  spot  where  the 
Evangelist  suffered  martyrdom.  ^  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  goodmediseval 
bell-tower.  The  interior  contains  some 
ancient  marble  columns.  Founded  bv 
Adrian  I.,  it  was  restored  in  the  12th 
century  by  Celestin  III.,  nearly  as  we 
now  see  it.  Close  by  is  the  small  cir- 
cular ch.  of  8.  Giovamu  m  Oleo,  on  the 
spot  where  stood  the  caldron  of  boil- 
ing oil  into  which  the  Evangelist  was 
cast :  both  are  near  to  the  closed  Porta 
Latina  of  the  Aurelian  wall.  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Oleo  has  a  handsome  frieze  in 
terracotta,  and  was  erected  by  a  certain 
French  auditor  of  the  Rota,  Benedict 
Adam,  in  the  reign  of  Julius  II.  (1509). 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the 
ruin  of  a  huge  tomb,  which  stood  on 
the  side  of  the  Via  Latina,  before  the 
Aurelian  wall  was  built.    This  ch.  is 


open  on  the  anniversary  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  John,  the  6th  Hay,  and 
on  the  5th  Saturday  in  Lent.  The 
Columbarium  of  Campana  (p.  78)  is 
close  to  here. 

'S.  Giuseppe  de'  Falegnami,  the  ch.  of 
the  Confraternity  of  Carpenters,  over 
the  Mamertlne  Prisons,  has,  at  the 
2nd  altar  on  1.,  a  Nativity,  the  first 
work  which  Carlo  Maratta  exhibited 
in  public.  Beneath  is  a  subter- 
ranean chapel,  containing  a  carious 
ancient  crucifix,  an  object  of  great 
veneration. 

8.  Gregorio,  on  the  Oelian,  founded  in 
the  7th  century  on  the  site  of  the  family 
mansion  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  In 
1573  it  was  transferred  to  the  Camal- 
dolese  monks,  of  whose  general  it  is  the 
residence,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
order.  The  square  atrium  was  added 
in  1633  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Soria;  and  the 
ch.  was  rebuilt  in  1734  from  those 
of  Francesco  Ferrari.  The  interior 
has  16  columns  of  granite.  In  the 
chaj^l  of  the  saint,  at  the  end  of  the 
rt  aisle,  are  some  sculptures  of  the 
15th  century,  representing  events  in 
his  life ;  the  painting  over  the  altar  is 
by  A.  8acchi,  the  Predella  beneath  is 
attributed  to  Luca  8igmreUi.  The  Sal- 
viati  chapel,  on  the  1.  of  the  tribune, 
has  a  copy  of  An,  CaraccCs  picture  of 
St.  Gregory,  which  once  stood  here,— it 
is  now  in  ]^|^land ;  and  an  altarpiece 
in  alabaster,  with  gilt  reliefs  of  the  1 5th 
centy.  Near  this  chapel  is  a  monument 
raised  by  Gregory  XVI.  to  Cardinal 
Zurla,  his  successor  as  the  head  of  the 
Camaldolese  order  and  abbot  of  the 
monastery,  a  very  learned  writer  on  the 
geograpmcal  literature  of  the  middle 
ages.  Detached  from  the  ch.  are  3 
chapels,  erected  originally  by  St.  Gre- 
gory himself,  and  restored  by  Card. 
Baronius.  The  first,  dedicated  to  St, 
Silvia,  mother  of  the  saint,  who  lived 
here,  has  a  statue  of  the  patron  by 
Niccol6  Cordieri,  and  a  ftedco  over 
the  altar  on  the  vault  of  the  tri- 
bune, representing  the  Almighty,  with 
Angels  below  playing  on  various  in- 
struments, by  Guido,  The  second,  de- 
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dicated  to  St,  Andrew,  containfl  the  cele- 
brated frescoes  painted  as  rival  per- 
formances by  Guido  and  Domenichino. 
The  St.  Andrew,  on  the  l.-hand  wall, 
adoring  the  cross  as  he  is  led  to  execu- 
tion, is  by  Guido ;  the  gronp  of  3  women 
on  the  rt.  is  much  admired ;  the  Fla- 
gellation of  the  saint  opposite  is  by 
Domenichino.  Among  the  criticisms  on 
these  pictures,  that  of  Annibal  Caracci 
is  not  me  least  remarkable : "  Guido's," 
he  said,  "  is  the  painting  of  the  mas- 
ter ;  this  of  Domenichino  is  the  paint- 
ing of  the  scholar  who  knew  more 
than  the  master."  Lanzi  tells  ns  that, 
while  Domenichino  was  painting  one 
of  the  executioners,  he  endeavoured  to 
rouse  himself  to  anger,  and  was  sur- 
prised in  the  act  of  violent  gesticula- 
tion by  Annibal  Cairacci,  who  was  so 
much  struck  with  the  spectacle  that 
he  embraced  him,  and  said,  "  Dome- 
nichino, to-day  I  must  take  a  lesson 
firom  you."  So  novel,  says  Lanzi,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  just  and  natural, 
did  it  appear  to  him  that  the  painter, 
like  the  orator,  should  feel  within  him- 
self all  that  he  undertakes  to  repre- 
sent to  others.  The  third  chapel, 
dedicated  to  S.  Barbara,  has  a  statue  of 
St.  Gregory  by  Niccold  Cordieri,  begun, 
it  is  said,  by  his  master,  Michel  Angelo. 
In  the  middle  of  the  .chapel  is  preserved 
the  marble  table  on  which  we  are  told, 
by  an  inscription  in  verse,  that  St.  Gre- 
gory fed  every  morning  12  poor  pil- 
grims, when  an  angel  appeared  as 
the  13th.  In  the  ch.  of  St.  Gregory 
is  interred  Imperia,  the  Aspasia  of 
the  court  of  Leo  X.  In  the  atrium 
before  the  ch.  are  several  sepulchral 
monuments,  ieunongst  which  is  one  of 
some  interest  to  the  English  tra- 
veller—that of  Sir  Edward  Came,  of 
Glamorganshire,  doctor  of  civil  law 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  was 
united  with  Cranmer  in  1530  in  the 
celebrated  commission  appointed  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  uni- 
versities on  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
He  was  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted. 
He  afterwards  became  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Rome;  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
his  History  of  the  Reformation,  has 
published  several  of  his   despatches, 


On  the  suppression  of  the  English  em- 
bassy by  Elizabeth  he  was  recalled,  but 
Paul  lY .  induced  him  to  stay  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1561.  2  modem  in- 
scriptions on  the  piers  of  the  atrium 
tell  the  history  of  tne  abbey,  how  it  was 
founded  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  on 
the  site  of  his  paternal  home,  and  how 
St.  Augustine,  the  great  missionary  to 
England,  and  sever2  of  our  early  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  had 
been  educated  in  it.  The  late  pope, 
Gregory  XVI.,  was  for  many  years  ab- 
bot of  the  adjoining  monastery  before 
his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  and  did 
much  to  embellish  the  ch.  and  the 
convent  The  flight  of  steps  in  front 
command  a  picturesque  view  over  the 
SE.  side  of  the  Palatine  and  the  im- 
posing ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Osesars  in  that  direction. 


/ 


St,  Ignazio,  behind  the  Doria  Pa- 
lace, the  ch.  of  the  Jesuits'  college, 
the  Collegio  Romano,  with  its  mas- 
sive   front    by   Algardi,    is    rich    in 
elaborate  decorations.      It  was  built 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal     x 
Ludovisi.     Its  magnificence  is  not  in     ^ 
the  best  taste,  but  is  interesting  from  its 
excessive  ornament.    The  paintings  of    «r 
the  roof  and  tribune  are  by  Padre  Pozxi, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  perspec- 
tive.   The  Lancelotti  chapel,  in  the     ^ 
rt.-hand  transept,  contains  the  tomb 
of  S.  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  beneath  the  ^^ 
altar,  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  Apo- 
theosis  of  the    saint,  by    Le    Gros, 
above.  Beyond,  at  the  extremity  of  the  ^ . 
aisle,  is  the  monument  to  Gregory  XV.,    V 
by  the  same  sculptor  with  that  of  his    i- 
nephew  Card.  Ludovisi  below.    The  .  ^^ 
chapel  in  the  l.-hand  transept  has  a    * 
large  bas-relief  of  the  Annunciation.    c> 
On  the  massive  piers  of  the  cupola, 
luckily  left  unfinished  for  the  finances 
of  the  Ludovisi  family  and  for  the 
interests  of  astronomical  science,  has 
been  erected  the  Observatory  of  the 
Collegio  Romano,  now  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  well-conducted  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  (p.  304).    This  ch.,  with  the 
adjoining  oratory  of  La  Caravita,  the 
latter  one  of  the  most  frequented  during 
Lent  by  the  higher  and  feshionable 
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female  classes  of  Rome,  are  attached  to 
the .  Gregorian  University,  or  Collegio 
Bomano,  directed  by  the  Jesoit  Others. 

8t,  IsidorOy  on  the  Pincian,  founded 
in  1622.  The  ch.  is  attached  to  a 
convent  of  Irish  Grey  Friars,  or  Re- 
formed Observant  Franciscans.  The 
edifice  owes  its  present  form  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  celebrated  Luke 
Wadding,  one  of  the  most  learned 
members  his  order  has  produced.  Enter- 
ing the  ch.,  the  picture  of  St.  Isidore, 
over  the  highidtar,  is  by  Andrea  Sacchi. 
All  the  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  1st  on  rt.,  are  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  as  are  those  of  the  Conception 
in  the  chapel  of  the  rt.  transept,  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  sacristy,  and  the 
frescoes  in  the  Piombino  chapel,  1st 
on  1.  The  high  altar  has  two  hand- 
some columns  of  oriental  alabaster. 
Several  sepulchral  monuments  in  this 
ch.  will  interest  our  countrymen ;  that 
of  Luke  Waddinff,  near  the  chapel  of 
St.  Anne,  the  2nd  on  rt,  consists  of  a 
marble  slab  with  a  long  inscription, 
placed  here  by  his  friend  RoncOni,  a 
Roman  advocate.  Bom  in  Ireland, 
Wadding,  who  from  his  youth  embraced 
the  rules  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
became  censor  of  the  Inquisition,  but 
is  better  known  for  his  voluminous 
history  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  *  An- 
nates Ordinis  Minomm,'  in  8  larse 
folios.  He  was  the  first  prior  of  the 
Irish  Franciscans  established  here, 
and  a  man  of  great  learning.  He 
died  in  1557,  aged  70.  In  the  1. 
transept  is  a  handsome  monument 
by  Galassi  to  a  Miss  Brian;  and  in 
the  rt.  a  memorial  to  Amelia,  the 
daughter  of  John  Philpott  Curran,  who 
died  at  Rome,  raised  by  the  late  Lord 
Qoncurry  in  1848.  In  the  small 
library  of  the  friars  are  some  Irish 
manuscripts  worthy  of  notice,  amount 
which  a  continuation  of  Golgan's  His- 
tory of  Irish  Saints,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. 

3,  Lorenzo  e  Damaso^  forming  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  magnificent  palace  of 
the  Cancelleria,  erected  in  1495  by 
Cardinal  Riario,  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV., 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  on  the 


site  of  the  Prasinian  Basilica,  fonnded 
by  S.  Damasus  in  570.  It  contains 
some  indifferent  modem  monuments  of 
the  princely  house  of  Massimo,  and 
one  to  the  lamented  Count  Rossi,  so 
barbarously  murdered  in  the  adjoining 
palace  in  December,  1849;  the  bust 
over  the  latter  is  by  Tenerani,  who  has 
sculptured'  the  fine  statue  of  that  emi- 
nent statesman  for  his  friend,  Duke 
Massimo,  and  now  in  his  villa  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust.  Near  the  monu- 
ment of  Rossi  is  a  copy  of  the  statue 
of  St  Hypolitus  in  the  Lateran  Mu- 
seum. The  accomplished  scholar  and 
poet  Annibale  Caro,  who  died  at  Rome 
in  1566,  is  buried  in  this  ch. — his  bust, 
by  Dosio,  on  one  of  the  piers;  as  also 
Sadoleto,  the  secretary  of  Leo  X.  In 
the  4th  chapel  on  rt  of  the  choir  are 
two  good  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
16th  cent,  and  a  dead  Christ  over  the 
altar,  by  Bracci.  The  statue  of  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo  in  the  sacristy  is  by 
Stefano  Mademo,  The  most  remark- 
able pointings  are  the  picture  over  the 
altar  in  the  1st  chapel  on  rt,  by  8eh, 
Conca,  and  that  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  over  the  high  altar,  by  F, 
Zucchero. 

8,  Lorenzo  in  Luoina,  near  the  Corso, 
founded  by  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  centurv,  and  restored 
in  its  present  form  by  Paul  V.  in  1606, 
from  the  designs  of  Cosimo  da  Bergamo. 
At  the  high  altar,  which  was  designed 
by  Rainaldi,  is  the  celebrated  Craci- 
fixion  by  Outdo.  The  chapel  of  S. 
Francesco  has  a  painting  by  Marco 
Benefial,  This  ch.  contains  a  monu- 
ment to  Poussin,  designed  by  Lemoine, 
and  executed  by  French  artists,  at 
the  cost  of  Ch&teaubriand,  when 
French  ambassador  at  Rome :  the  bas- 
relief  upon  it  is  a  reproduction  in 
marble  of  Poussin's  well-known  land- 
scape of  the  Arcadia.  Under  the  vesti- 
bule are  some  ancient  inscriptions  re- 
lative to  the  relics  preserved  here,  and 
inside,  on  the  I.  or  the  entrance,  one 
to  the  dedication  of  the  ch.  by  Celestin 
III.  in  1196,  in  the  presence  of  nume- 
rous prelates,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
whom  is  tl]^izASf ii^^Jl^  o^  York  of 
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8.  LormM  m  Miranda,  in  the  Forum, 
is  onlj  remarkable  as  occopying  the 
cella  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  and  for  the  ma^ificent  por- 
tico in  front.  Its  appellation  is  derived 
from  the  latter  admirable  ruin.  The 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo,  over  the 
principal  altar,  is  attributed  to  Pigtro 
da  Cortona.  This  ch.  contains  several 
tombs  of  the  Roman  apothecaries  {Any- 
matarii),  to  the  corporation  of  whom  it 
belongs,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  hos- 
pital. 

S.  Lorenaso  m  Panis^Pemay  on  the 
summit  of  the  Viminal,  and  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  spot  where 
St.  I^wrence  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
to  derive  its  singular  name  from  Per- 
pema,  or  Perpennia,  an  inscription  to  a 
Roman  lady  of  that  consular  family  hav- 
ing been  found  on  the  spot.  The  interior 
has  some  frescoes  by  Biccherai.  An 
arm  of  St  Bridget,  who  died  in  the 
adjoining  convent  of  the  nuns  of  Sta. 
Chiara,  is  preserved  amongst  the  relics 
here. 

3.  Lwgi  di  Franoesi,  in  the  Piazza  of 
the  same  name  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Via  della  Scrofa,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Via  di  Ripetta,  and 
near  the  Post  OiBce,  erected  in  1589 
at  the  expense  of  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
della  Porta.  The  second  chapel  on 
the  rt,  dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia,  con- 
tains some  fine  frescoes  by  Domeni' 
chino  on  the  roof ;  they  represent  the 
Angel  offering  crowns  to  S.  Cecilia 
and  her  husband  Valerian,  the  Saint 
borne  to  heaven  by  Angels,  and  S. 
Cecilia  expressing  her  contempt  for 
idols ;  on  the  side  walls  are  two  large 
subjects,  her  distributing  her  clothes 
among  the  poor,  and  Death.  These 
interesting  works,  though  somewhat 
theatricallv  treated,  are  good  ex- 
amples of  Domenichino's  s^le  of 
composition  and  colouring.  The  fine 
copy  over  the  altar,  of  RiBiphaers  St. 
Cecilia  now  in  the  Gallery  at  Bo- 
logna, is  by  Guido.  The  Assumption, 
i^t  the  high  altar,  is  one  of  the  finest 


works  of  JBassano,  In  the  chapel  of 
St.  Matthew,  on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar, 
are  3  pictures,  representing  the  calling 
of  the  Saint,  by  3f.  Angela  Caravaggio. 
The  paintings  on  the  roof,  and  the 
Prophets  on  the  sides,  are  by  Cav. 
d*Arpino.  This  ch.  contains  tombs  of 
several  eminent  Frenchmen,  including 
those  of  Cardinals  d'Angennes  and  de 
la  Tremouille;  of  Cardinal  de  la 
Grange  d'Arquien,  &ther-in-law  of 
Sobieski,  who  died  at  the  age  of  105 ; 
of  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  amlMisudor  from 
Henry  IV.;  of  Seroux  d'Agincourt,  in 
last  chapel  on  rt.,  the  celebrated  archae- 
ologist and  writer  on  Italian  art;  of 
Pauline  de  Montmorin,  in  first  chapel 
on  1.,  erected  by  Chateaubriand,  by 
whom  the  inscription  was  written,  and 
of  the  painters  Guerin  and  Sigalon. 
A  massive  pyramidal  monument  has 
been  erected  to  the  French  officers 
and  soldiers  who  were  killed  during 
the  military  operations  against  Rome 
in  1849,  and  another  to  Claude  Lor- 
raine, at  the  expense  of  the  French 
nation.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why 
this  tardy  tribute  to  the  great  painter  , 
was  not  placed  over  where  his  remains 
lav,  in  the  ch.  of  the  Trinita  de'  Monti. 
The  original  tombstone  has  been  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  monument  San 
Luigi  is  the  national  ch.  of  the  French 
at  Rome,  and  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  sovereigns  of  that  country. 
During  the  French  occupation  militarv 
mass  in  music  is  performed  here  with 
great  pomp  every  Sunday  morning 
at  9,  and  on  Christmas  eve  at  11  p.]f. 

8.  Marcello,  in  the  Corso,  belonging  to 
the  Servites,  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
4th  century.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1519 
fh>m  the  designs  of  Sansovino,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fa9ade,  which  was 
added  by  Carlo  Fontanain  the  last  cent. 
The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  (the  4th  on 
the  rt.)  is  celebrated  for  the  fine  paint- 
ings on  the  roof  by  Piervno  del  Vaga, 
representing  in  the  centre  the  Creation 
of^Eve,  and  on  the  1.  the  Evangelists 
St  Mark  and  St.  John,  "  where,"  says 
Lanzi,  **  there  are  some  infantine  fi- 
gures that  almost  look  as  if  thejr  were 
alive :  a  work  deservedly  held  in  the 
highest  repute/'  The  two  Evangelistg 
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in  the  oppoute  oompartment  of  the 
vault  are  entirely  by  Z>.  da  Volterra ; 
the  Crncifiz  borne  by  angels,  over  the 
altar,  was  painted  by  Garzi  from  P.  del 
Vaga's  designs.  In  this  chapel  is  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Consalyi,  minister 
of  Pius  VII.,  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened statesmen  of  Italy,  the 
honest  and  liberal  reformer  of  the 
papal  administration,  whose  death  is 
still  involved  in  that  painful  mys- 
tery which  strengthens  the  popular 
belief  that  it  was  hastened  by 
poison.  The  monument,  which  con- 
tains also  the  remains  of  his  brother,  is 
bv  Sinaldi.  In  the  4th  or  Frangipani 
chapel  on  the  1.  the  picture  of  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  over  the  altar, 
is  by  FMerigo  Zucchero;  the  f^-^ooes 
on  the  side  walls  by  his  brother  Taddeo, 
The  several  busts  and  slab-tombs  belong 
to  members  of  the  family  of  Frangi- 

S^ni.  Near  this  is  the  monument  to 
orrichini,  an  eminent  physician  and 
natural  philosopher.  Another  tomb, 
to  the  rt.  on  entering  the  ch.,  of  some 
interest,  is  that  of  Pierre  Gilles,  the 
French  traveller  and  writer  on  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Bosphorus,  who 
died  in  1555.  In  the  3rd  chapel  on 
the  rt.  is  the  tomb  of  our  conntiyman. 
Card.  Weld,  who  was  titular  cardinal 
of  S.  Marcello.  The  ceremony  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross  takes  place  in 
this  ch.,  in  the  presence  of  Ae  college 
of  cardinals,  on  the  14th  September. 


8,  Marco,  a  very  elegant  and  interest- 
ing ch.,  built  on  the  plan  of  an  ancient 
basilica,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Palace  of  Venice.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Pope  S.  Mark  in  337,'  and 
dedicated  to  the  Evangelist.  It  was  re- 
built in  833  by  Gregory  IV.,  who  deco- 
rated the  interior  with  mosaics.  In  1468 
Paul  II.,  after  the  construction  of  the 
palace,  rebuilt  entirely  the  ch.  in  its 
present  form  of  one  of  the  small  ba* 
licas,  with  the  exception  of  the  ancient 
tribune,  which  was  preserved  with  its 
mosaics  of  the  9th  centy.,  and  the  sub- 
terranean ch.,  containiuje  the  body  of 
St.  Mark  the  pontiff.  The  handsome 
fa^e  and  portico  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance  were  then  added,  from  the 
designs  of  GiuUano  da  Majano.    The 


interior  has  a  nave  and  2  uslea  sepa- 
rated by  20  pilasters,  having  in  front 
as  many  columns  cased  in  jwer,  and 
contains  a  few  puntings.  The  most 
remarkable  are— (at  the  first  altar  on 
the  rt.)  the  Resurrection,  by  Paima 
Giovane,  erroneonsly  attributed  to 
Tintoretto;  St.  Mark  the  Pope,  by 
the  School  of  Gian  Bellini  (at  the  altar  on 
the  rt.  of  the  tribune) ;  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Carlo  Maraita  (third 
on  the  rt.).  The  n^osaics  of  the  tribune 
represent  our  Saviour  and  3  saints  on 
either  side,  one  of  whom,  Gregory  IV., 
holds  the  church  in  his  hand;  below 
the  mystic  Lamb  and  12  sheep,  with 
the  cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem, 
as  we  have  seen  at  San  Clemente; 
and  on  the  fSeuse  of  the  arch  the  em- 
blems of  the  Evangelists  and  two 
ftill-length  fiffures  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  ;  Uie  3  frescoes  in  the  choir  are 
by  Borgognone.  The  monument  to 
Leonardo  Pesaro  of  Venice,  by  Ca- 
nota,  stands  on  the  side  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  choir,  and  has  a  good 
bust  of  the  youth,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  16.  There  are  numerous  other 
tombs  here,  chiefly  to  Venetians  who 
had  died  at  Rome.  On  the  Festival 
of  St.  Mark,  April  125th,  there  is  a 
procession  of  all  the  clergy  of  Rome 
from  this  ch.  to  St.  Peter's.  The  great 
door  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  tlie 
architecture  of  the  15th  centy.  There 
are  some  Christian  inscriptions  from 
the  catacombs  under  the  portico. 


S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Termini.  This  magnificent  church 
occupies  the  Pinaeotheca,  or,  accord- 
ing to  more  recent  opinions,  the  Cella 
Calidaria,  of  the  Thermie  of  Diocle- 
tian, which  was  altered  by  Michel 
Angelo  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
IV.,  to  adapt  it  to  Christian  worship. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  sacred 
edifices  in  Rome.  The  arrangement 
of  the  ancient  baths  is  described  under 
the  head  of  "Antiquities"  (p.  62). 
The  great  hall  was  converted  by 
Michel  Angelo  into  a  Greek  cross  by 
the  addition  of  the  present  vestibule, 
and  of  the  tribune  opposite.  Vanvitelli 
in  1740  reduced  the  ch.  to  its  present 
form  by  adapting  the  circular  hall,  or 
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Xoeontctim,  as  an  entrance,  and  lengthen- 
ing the  choir  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
liail,  which  Michel  Angelo  had  pre- 
served as  a  nave,  was  thus  converted 
into  a  transept;  the  chapels  opening 
out  of  it,  in  the  intervals  of  the  columns, 
closed  up ;  and  the  transept  lengthened, 
hj  converting  into  the  chapels  of  the 
^eato  Nicolo  Albergati,and  of  S.  Bruno, 
two  halls  of  the  haths.  On  account 
of  the  dampness  of  the  ground 
Michel  Angelo  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  pavement  aboul  8  feet,  so  that 
the  original  bases  of  the  columns 
remain  buried  to  that  depth,  which,  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  d^ris  of  the 
baths,  were  considerably  lower  than  the 
circumjacent  soil.  Of  the  16  columns 
of  the  church,  the  8  in  the  transept 
only  are  antique,  and  are  of  red  Egyp- 
tian granite,  with  attached  bases  of 
white  marble.  The  others,  of  brick, 
covered  with  painted  stucco,  in  imi- 
tation of  granite,  were  added  by  Van- 
vitelli.  In  the  circular  vestibule  are 
the  tombs  of  Salvator  Rosa ;  of  Carlo 
Maratta;  of  Cardinal  Parisio,  pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence  at  Bologna; 
and  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Alciati, 
the  learned  chancellor  of  Rome  under 
Pius  IV.  The  tomb  of  Salvator  Rosa 
(1673)  has  an  inscription  which  de- 
scribes him  as  the  **  Pictorum  sui 
temporis  nulli  secundum,  poetarum 
omnium  tempomm  principibus  parem ;" 
a  friendly  eulogy,  which  the  judgment 
of  posterity  has  not  confirmed.  On 
one  sideof  the  entrance  to  the  great  hall 
is  the  noble  statue  of  S.  Bruno,  by  tiie 
French  sculptor  ffoudon.  It  is  recorded 
that  Clement  XIV.  was  a  great  admirer 
of  this  statue : "  It  would  speak,''he  said, 
"  if  the  rule  of  his  order  did  not  pre- 
scribe silence."  The  hall,  now  form- 
ing the  transept  of  the  ch.,  is  297^ 
feet  long,  91  reet  wide,  and  84  feet 
high :  the  length  of  the  present  nave 
from  the  entrance  to  the  nigh  altar  is 
336  ft.  The  granite  columns  are  each 
of  a  siuffe  piece,  45  ft.  high  and  16  ft.  in 
circumference.  The  ancient  capitals, 
4  Corinthian  and  4  Composite,  are  of 
white  marble,  as  is  also  the  entablature, 
although  so  whitewashed  over  as  to 
make  them  have  the  look  of  stucco. 
This  eh.  eontidns  several  large   and 


fine  paintings  which  were  once  altar- 
pieces  in  St.  Peter's,  where  they  have 
been  replaced  by  copies  in  mosaic 
when  the  originals  were  transported  to 
Sta,  Maria  degV  Angelir-zmon%iX  them 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  St.  Sebas- 
tian by  Domenkhino,  on  the  rt.-hand 
side  of  the  high  altar ;  it  is  22  ft.  high, 
and,  being  painted  on  the  wall,  it  was 
removed  with  consummate  skill  by  the 
engineer  Zabaglia.  Opposite  to  it  is 
the  Baptism  of  Our  Lord,  a  fine  work 
of  Carlo  Maratta,  The  other  puntings 
in  the  choir  are  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  by  Bomanelli,  and  the  Death  of 
Ananias,  by  Roncallu  The  8  pictures  in 
the  transept,  commencing  on  tne  rt  hand 
on  entering,  are,  1.  copies  of  Guide's 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  and  2.of  Vanni's 
Fall  of  Simon  Magus ;  on  the  opposite 
side,  3.  St.  Peter  resuscitating  Tabitha, 
bv  Mancmi,  and  4.  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Francis,  by  Musciano — the  landscape  in 
the  background  by  Paul  BrUl;  beyond 
the  entrance  to  the  choir,  5.  the  As- 
sumption, by  Bianchmi ;  6.  the  Resus- 
citation of  Tabitha,  by  Constanzi;  whilst 
on  the  opposite  side  are,  7,  the  Fall 
of  Simon  Magus,  by  P.  Battoni ;  and 
8.  St  Basil  celebrating  Mass  before  the 
Emperor  Valens,  by  Subleijras.  At  each 
extremity  of  the  transept  are  large 
chapels  fi>rmed  out  of  halls  of  the 
baths;  that  on  the  rt.,  and  which 
formed  the  vestibule  to  Michel  Angelo's 
ch.,  is  dedicated  to  the  Beato  Niccolo 
Albergati ;  that  on  the  1.  to  St.  Bruno, 
over  the  altar  of  which  is  a  painting  of 
St.  Peter  appearing  to  some  Carthusian 
monks,  by  Odaai,  and  on  the  sides  two, 
by  Trevisani,  of  the  death  of  the  Maccha- 
bees.  On  the  pavement  of  the  ffreat 
nave  is  the  meridian  line  traced  by 
Bianchini  and  Maraldi,  in  1701.  Be- 
hind the  ch.  is  the  Carthusian  con- 
vent, with  its  magnificent  cloister 
designed  by  Michel  Angelo.  It  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  Orsini 
family.  The  cloister  is  surrounded  by 
a  portico  sustained  b]r  100  columns  of 
travertine  of  the  Doric  order,  forming 
four  fine  corridors.  In  the  centre 
are  the  immense  cypresses  planted 
round  the  fountain  by  Michel  Angelo 
when  he  built  the  cloister:  they 
measure    13   feet   in   circumference. 
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The  "Pope's  oU-cellar,"  as  it  is  called, 
adjoining  the  ch.,  is  a  low-arched  hall 
of  the  ancient  thermse,  containing  se- 
veral cisterns  or  reservoirs  sunk  deep 
in  the  ground,  where  the  supply  of  oil 
for  the  city  is  preserved  at  an  equable 
temperature. 

8.  Maria  ddlP  Anima,  in  the  street 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Piazza  NaYona,  begun  in  1400,  with 
money  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by 
a  native  of  Grermany,  and  completed 
from  the  designs  of  Giuliano  Sangallo. 
The  fine  interior,  supported  on  mas- 
sive  pilasters,  contains   at  the   high 
altar  the  Madonna  with  angels  and 
saints,   by    OiiUio  Romano^    much   in- 
jured;  an    indifferent   copy    of   the 
Pietk  of  Michel  Angelo,  by  Nanni  di 
Baccio  Bi^io,  in  the  4th  chapel  on  rt ; 
the  frescoes  of  Siccioiante  on  the  side 
walls  in  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  Srd 
on  rt.:  and  those  by  Franoesoo  Salvtati  in 
that  del  Cristo  Morto,  4th  on  ]« — ^the 
figure  of  our  Saviour  ascending  to  hea- 
ven, over  the  altar,  is  very  fine.    The 
handsome  monument  of  Pope  Adrian 
VI.,  on  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  was 
designed  by  Baldassare  Peruxzi,  and 
executed    by  M,    Angelo  Sanese   and 
Niccolb  THbolo,     Uj^n  the  urn  lies  the 
statue  of  this  semi-barbarian  pontiff; 
above  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  be- 
tween St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  in 
the  niches  statues  of  the  four  cardinal 
Virtues ;  the  bas-relief  beneath  repre- 
sents the  entrance  of  the  Pope  mto 
Rome.  Opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Adrian 
VI.  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves>  by 
German  artists  of  the  i7th  cent.  On  the 
].  side  of  the  door  of  the  sacristy  is  that 
of  Lucas  Holstenius   of   Hamburgh, 
the  celebrated  librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
In  the  passage  leading  to  the  sacristy 
is  a  bas-relief,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Uleves,  re- 
presentiuff  Gregory  XIII.  giving  him 
his  sword  of  command.    On  the  1.  of 
the  principal  entrance  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardmal  Andrew  of  Austria  (ob.  1500), 
and  on  the  1.  that  of  Cardinal  Encken- 
worth  (ob.  1534),   an  inferior  work. 
S.  M.  deir  Anima  is  the  national  ch.  of 
the  Grermans,  and  under  the  special 
protection  of  Austria. 


S*  Maria  in  AqtUro,  or  degli  OrfaneUi, 
in  the  Piazza  Capranica,  on  the  site  of 
a  ch.  of  the  4th  cent.  The  name  of 
Aquiro  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
EquericB,  the  stadium  of  a  circus  which 
stood  here.  The  present  ch.,  which  has 
tecently  undergone  a  complete  restora- 
tion, is  annexed  to  a  College  of  Orphans 
founded  by  Paul  III.  This  ch.  and 
the  aciyoining  Piazza  Capranica  are 
believed  to  occupy  the  sites  of  a  pK>r- 
tico  and  temple  dedicated  by  Hadrian 
to  Matidia,  toe  sibter  of  his  wife.         ^/ 

S,  Maria  di  Ara  CceU, — ^We  have  at 
ready  stated,  in  speaking  of  the  An- 
tiquities,   that   the    church    of    Sta. 
Maria  in  Ara  Cceli  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
The  ch.  is   of  high    antiquity,  pro- 
bably  as    old    as    the    6th    century, 
when  it  was  dedicated  by  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  as  Sancta  Maria  in  Capitolio, 
The    facade    of  brickwork    is    more 
recent,  and  was    formerly  decorated 
with  mosaics ;  the  fragment  of  Grothic 
which  it  retains  in  its  rose  and  pointed 
windows,  cornice,  &c.,  would  refer  it 
to  the  14th  centy.    The  interior  has 
a  nave  and  2  aisles,  separated  by  22 
columns  of  different  sizes  and  mate- 
rials,   taken    fh>m    various    ancient 
buildings.     18  are  of  Egyptian  gra- 
nite, 2  fluted  of  white  marble,  and  2  of 
cippolino.    Their  bases  and  capitals 
are  also  dissimilar ;  and  some  are  so 
much  shorter  than  the  others  that  it 
,  has  been  necessary  to  raise  them  on 
pedestals  of  unequal  height.    On  the 
third  column  on  the  1.  of  the  main 
entrance  is  engraved,  in  letters  evi- 
dently   of  the   Imperial    period — a 
cvBicvio  AVGysTORUM.     Its  authcn- 
ticiw  has  not  been  doubted,  and  it 
would  therefore  indicate  that  it  was 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Cffisars.    The  floor  is  of  mosaic, 
of  an  ancient  kind,  encircling  slabs 
of  white  marble,  containing  some  speci- 
mens of  rare  varieties,  amongst  which 
a  great  abundance  of  green  or  ophite 
porphyry.     The   name  of  Ara  Cceli 
has  given  rise    to  considerable  con- 
troversy :  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
tells  us  that  it  is  derived  from  the  altar 
erected  by  Augustus  to  commemorate 
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the  prophecy  of  the  Cumfean  Sibyl  re 
specting  the  coming  of  our  Saviour.  It 
is  said  to  have  borne  the  inscription  Ara 
pnmogeniti  Dei^  from  which  the  legend 
has  derived  the  modem  title.  Others 
reject  this,and  tell  us  that  the  ch.  in  the 
middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  S.  Maria 
in  Auroccslio.  The  ch.  and  adjoining 
convent  belonged  to  the  Benedictines 
until  1250,  irhen  Innocent  IV.  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
vrho  have  held  it  from  that  period 
to  the  present  time.  On  entering  by 
the  principal  door,  the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.  contains  an  admirable  series 
of  fx^seoes  by  Pintwricchio,  illustrating 
the  life  of  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena: 
they  were  restored  some  years  ago  by 
Camucciui,  and  represent  different  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  the  saint;  the 
principal  being  that  over  the  altar,  the 
preaching  of  the  saint,  with  a  glory  in 
heaven  surrounded  by  angels  above, 
and  on  the  1.  wall  his  death.  On  the 
opposite  side  are  small  pictures  of  San 
^mardino's  Vision  of  Christ,  his 
Penitence,  his  assuming  the  monastic 
habit,  &c.  &c.  The  paintings  on  the 
roof  are  attributed  to  his  pupils  Fran- 
cesco da  Citta  di  Castelh  and  to  Luca 
SignoreUi,  The  floor  of  opus  Alexan- 
drinumy  in  this  chapel,  is  very  beau- 
tiful. Of  the  other  pictures  in  the 
ch.  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
S.  Jerome  in  the  3ra  on  rt.  by  Qiovanni 
de*  Veochi;  the  paintings  in  the  8ih 
chapel  on  1.  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cor- 
tona,  representinff  the  Conversion  and 
Death  of  the  Samt,  by  Benefiel ;  the 
Transfiguration,  in  the  2nd  chapel  on 
same  side,  cited  by  Lanzi  among  those 
works  of  Qirolamo  Sicdolante  in  which 
he  approached  nearest  to  Raphael ; 
and  tne  firescoes  on  the  roof  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Antony,  drd  on  K,  bv 
Niccoib  da  Pesaro,  In  the  Sav^lli  chapel, 
d^icated  to  St.  l^ncis^fbrming  the 
rt.-hand  transept,' are  thef Gothic  monu- 
ments of  truca  Savelli  (1266),  the  fa- 
ther of  Pope  Honorius  IV.,  and  of  his 
son  Pandolfo,  by  Agostino  and  Agnolo 
da  Sie-na^  fh)m  the  designs  of  Giotto : 
the  base  on  which  it  rests  is  formed 
by  an  ancient  sarcopha^s  covered 
with  Bacchanalian  bas-reliefs,  wreaths 
of  flowers,    fruit,  and  animals:    op- 


posite is  that  of  Vana  Aldobran- 
desca,  the  mother  of  the  Pope,  upon 
which  lies  the  statue  of  the  Pontiff 
himself,  removed  here  by  Paul  III.  from 
his  monument  which  stood  in  the  old 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  In  the  choir,  on  1. 
of  the  high  altar,  is  the  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Giambattista  Savelli  (ob.  149S),  a 
good  specimen  of  the  school  of  Sanso- 
vino ;  and  on  the  floor  the  gravestone, 
nearly  effaced,  of  Sigismondo  Conti, 
secretary  to  Julius  II.,  for  whom 
Raphael  painted  the  celebrated  Ma- 
donna da  Foligno  in  1512.  This  ex- 
quisite work,  which  stood  over  the 
high  altar  in  this  church,  was  removed 
to  the  convent  of  the  Contesse  at 
Foligno  in  1565,  when  Conti's  sister 
became  a  nun  in  that  establishment. 
The  celebrated  traveller  of  the  Uth 
centy.,  Pietro  della  Valle,  is  buried 
outside  the  1st  chapel  in  the  rt.  aisle. 
Another  interesting  tomb,  in  the  1. 
transept,  without  an  inscription,  is 
the  Gothic  monument  of  Cardinal 
Matteo  di  Acquasparta,  general  of 
the  Franciscans  (1302),  who  was 
employed  by  Bonifiice  VIII.  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  Florentines,  ' 
and  praised  by  Dante  for  the  mo- 
deration with  which  he  adminis- 
tered the  rules  of  his  order;  on  the 
urn  lies  a  good  figure  of  the  deceased, 
and  above  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  with 
2  Saints  :  tnis  tomb  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  Cosimatis.  The  2  Gothic 
ambones  at  the  extremity  of  the  nave 
are  covered  with  handsome  mosaic 
^ork.  Some  of  the  small  arches  on 
the  ftx>nt  are  perfect  bijous  in  this 
class  of  art;  they  stood  on  each  side 
of  the  choir,  when  it  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  nave,  until  the  16th  centy., 
when  the  present  one  was  erected 
behind  the  high  altar;  on  the  pier 
near  the  Gospel  Ambo  has  been 
placed  the  gravestone  of  Catherine 
Queen  of  Bosnia,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1478.  The  insulated  octagonal  chapel 
in  the  1.  transept,  dedicated  to  S. 
Helena,  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  that  raised  by  Augustus,  the 
Ara  prmogeniti  Dei  above  mentioned. 
The  altar-table,  an  urn  of  red  porphyrj-, 
once  contained  the  body  of  the  mother 
of  Constantine.     The  present  chapel 
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was  erected  after  1798,  when  a  pre- 
exifitiog  one  of  the  17th  centy.  was 
destroyed.  On  the  wall  of  the  tran- 
sept, near  this  altar,  is  the  slab  tomb- 
stone of  Felice  di  Fredi  (ob.  1529), 
recording  the  discovery  by  him  of 
the  celebrated  gronp  of  Laocoon  and 
his  sons,  now  in  the  Vatican  Mosenm. 
The  Ara  Cceli  is  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Romans  on  account  of  a 
miracle-working  figure  of  the  infant 
Saviour,  the  SantissimciBafnbino,  whose 
powers  in  curing  the  sick  have  given 
it  extraordinary  popularity.  The 
legend  tells  us  that  it  was  carved  by  a 
pilgrim  out  of  a  tree  which  ^ew  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  painted  by 
St.  Luke  while  the  pilgrim  was  slee^ 
ing  over  his  work.  The  bambino  is 
richly  decorated  with  gems  and  jewel- 
lerv,  the  offerings  of  the  pious,  and  is 
held  in  such  sanctity  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, that  it  was  said  to  receive  at 
one  time  more  fees  than  any  physician 
in  Rome.  In  the  early  part  of  1849  the 
Republican  triumvirate  made  the  monks 
a  present  of  the  pope's  state  coach 
for  the  use  of  the  oambino :  but  after 
the  return  of  his  Holiness  the  gorgeous 
vehicle  was  taken  from  them,  and  the 
bambino  again  resumed  the  old  brown 
vehicle  in  which  for  many  years  it  had 
been  accustomed  to  pay  its  visits  to 
the  sick.  The  Festival  of  the  Fresepe, 
or  of  the  Bambino,  which  continues 
from  Christmas-day  to  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  is  attended  by  crowds  of 
peasantry  flrom  all  P&rts  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  2nd  chapel  hi 
the  1.  aisle  is  converted  on  this  occa- 
sion into  a  kind  of  theatrical  stage,  on 
which  the  Nativity  is  represented  by 
figures  as  large  as  life,  personifVing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  the 
Magi,  with  the  Virg^  kneeling  before 
the  image  in  a  tawdrjr  theatrical 
costume.  During  this  festival,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  26th  of  Dec.  and  on  the 
day  of  the  Epiphany,  a  singular  exhibi- 
tion takes  place.  A  kind  of  stage  is 
erected  in  the  Dave  opposite  the  Presepe, 
on  which  children  are  made  to  declaim, 
and  act  certain  sacred  dramas  in  con- 
nection with  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour. 
This  takes  place  generally  between  3 
and  4  o'clock  in  the  evemng. 


To  the 


English  traveller  the  ch.  of  the  Ara 
Cknli  has  a  peculiar  interest  from  its 
connexion  with  the  greatest  of  our  his- 
torians. Gibbon.  It  was  in  it,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  that  "on  the  15th  of 
October,  1764,"  as  he  *'sat  musing^ 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while 
the  barefooted  fiiars  were  singing  ves- 
pers, that  the  idea  of  writing  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  city  firet  started 
to  his  mind."  In  front  of  the  ch.  are 
the  124  marble  steps  erected  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Quirinus  on  the 
Quirinal.  An  inscription  on  the  left  of 
the  great  entrance  states  that  they  were 
constructed  in  1S48,  the  year  of  the 
plague,  b}r  Maestro  Lorenzo  Andreozzi, 
of  the  Rione  Colonna,  the  expenses 
being  defrayed  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions. Before  the  principal  entrance 
lies  buried  Flavio  Biondo,  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  Roman  antiquities  in 
the  15th  centy.,  but  the  inscription  upon 
the  slab  tomb  has  been  entirely  effaced. 
The  floor  of  the  ch.  is  covered  with 
slab  tombs,  on  many  of  which  the 
inscriptions  are  no  longer  legible :  they 
are,  however,  interesting  from  the 
costumes  of  different  periods  of  me- 
dieval history.  The  Ara  Goeli  having 
been  a  favourite  place  of  interment,  as 
were  the  churches  of  the  Frandscau 
orders  generally,  and  here  especiaUy  of 
the  local  or  Capitoline  nobility.  The 
adjoining  convent  is  very  large,  con- 
sisting of  the  palace  of  the  popes, 
erected  by  Paul  II.  on  the  Capitoline ; 
the  library  is  extensive,  and  rich  in 
ecclesiastical  literature.  The  head  of 
the  order  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
known  as  the  Grey  Friars  in  England, 
resides  here. 


S.  Maria  Aventinense,  called  also  the 
Pnorato,  firom  the  priory  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached, is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
fine  views  which  it  commands  over 
a  large  extent  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  The  ch.  was  restored  in 
1765  by  Cardinal  Rezzonico,  from  the 
designs  of  Piranesi,  who  has  over- 
loaded it  with  ornaments.  An  an- 
tique marble  sarcophagus,  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Muses,  serves  as  the  tomb 
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of  a  Bishop  Spinelli.  There  are  two 
tombs  of  members  of  the  Caraffa  aud 
Caracciolo  families  of  the  16th  cent. ; 
a  ciborium  of  an  early  Christian  period, 
with  rude  reliefs  of  the  Evangelists ;  and 
the  statoe  of  Piranesi  the  engraver,  who 
is  buried  here.  The  ch.  suffered  greatly 
in  1849  from  the  French  artillery, 
the  besieged  having  placed  a  formid- 
able battery  in  front  of  it,  which  it 
became  necessary  to  silence.  This 
ch.  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  patrician  Alberic,  who  gave  it  to 
St.  Odo  of  Cluny,  the  great  monastic 
reformer  of  the  1 5th  centy. ;  here 
Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  passed  his 
early  days  with  his  uucle,  who  was 
prior  of  the  convent ;  and  here  took 
place  the  election  of  Cardinal  Octavian 
to  the  papacy,  as  Victor  II.  The  view 
of  St.  Peter's  looking  down  the  avenue 
of  ilexes,  by  which  the  visitor  enters 
the  grounds,  is  very  fine,  and  even 
through  the  keyhole  of  the  gate  by 
which  he  is  admitted.  A  more  detailed 
account  of  the  Aventiue  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  S,  Sabina  (p.  1 90). 

S,  Marift  in  Campitelli,  in  the  square 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  Capitol, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Carceres  of  the 
Flaminian  Circus,  built  in  1659,  by 
Alexander  VII.,  the  architect  being 
Riiutldi ;  it  is  a  fine  building,  internally 
of  the  Corinthian  order ;  it  contains  a 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
is  said  to  have  stayed  the  pestilence  in 
Rome  at  that  period.  The  picture 
over  the  altar  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  the 
rt.,  representing  the  Descent  of  the 
Spirit,  16  by  Luca  Giordano.  The  highly 
decorated  chapel  in  the  opposite  aisle 
belongs  to  the  Altieri  family.  In  one 
of  the  ovals  at  the  base  of  the  dome 
are  2  portions  of  a  spiral  column  of 
translucid  oriental  alabaster,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Portico  of  Octavia,  from  its 
vicinity  to  which  this  ch.  is  also  called 
S.  Maria  in  Portico.  There  is  a  good 
sepulchral  monument  to  Card.  Pacca, 
by  Pettrich  of  Dresden,  in  the  rt.  hand 
transept.  The  name  of  Campitelli  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  CampHs  teli,  the 
area  before  a  temple  of  Bellona  which 
stood  hereabouts,  where,  on  war  being 
[Home.'] 


declared,  a  javelin  or  iehts  was  hurled, 
to  indicate  the  impending  hostilities. 

S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  in  the  Piazza  of 
La  Bocca  della  Verita,  already  noticed 
under  the  Antiquities  (p.  34)  as  stand* 
ing  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  S.  Dionysius  in  the  Srd  cen- 
tury. It  was  restored  by  Adrian  I.  in 
782,  in  the  form  of  a  basilica.  Being 
intended  for  the  Greek  exiles  who 
were  driven  from  the  East  by  the 
Iconoclasts  under  Constantine  Copro- 
nimus,  and  having  a  Schola,  or  hall  of 
meeting,  attached  to  it  for  their  use, 
it  acquired  front  that  circumstance 
the  name  of  S.  Maria  Schola  Greca^  by 
which  it  is  mentioned  by  Siric  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  visited 
Rome  in  990:  in  later  times  the 
name  of  Bocca  della  Veritk  has 
been  given  to  it  by  the  lower  orders, 
from  the  marble  mask  which  we  see 
under  the  portico.  The  name  of 
Cosmedin  is  supposed  by  some  to 
refer  to  the  ornaments  of  the  ch. 
(iro<r/ios),  but  we  find  churches  bear- 
ing the  same  name  at  Constantinople 
and  Ravenna.  It  has  a  nave  origiiv 
ally  divided  from  2  side  aisles  by 
12  ancient  marble  columns,  some  of 
which  are  built  up  into  the  piers  and 
walls  of  the  choir.  Before  the  high 
altar  is  the  raised  floor  of  the  ancient 
choir,  as  in  some  of  the  early  Christian 
churches,  with  ambones  on  each  side, 
and  a  torse  mosaic  candelabrum,  along- 
side that  of  the  Gospel,  made  probably 
in  the  ISth  centy. ;  the  pavement  is  of 
opus  Alexandrium,  The  Gothic  canopy 
over  the  high  altar  is  supported  by  4  co- 
lumns of  red  Egyptian  granite;  beneath 
is  a  red  granite  urn ;  and  behind,  an  epis- 
copal chair  of  the  time  of  Calixtos  II., 
early  in  the  12th  centy.  The  picture  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  tribune  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  early  art ;  although  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  Greeks  when 
they  fled  from  Constantinople,  it  is 
more  probably  an  Italian  work  of  the 
13th  century.  The  tabernacle  of  white 
marble  and  mosaic  is  by  Diodato  Cosi' 
mati.  There  is  an  interesting  mosaic 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  of  the 
time  of  John  VII.  (705),  in  the  sa- 
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cristy  of  this  ch.,  brought  from  the 
old  basUica  of  St.  Peter's.  Beneath  the 
choir  there  is  a  hirge  crypt,  divided 
into  a  nave  and  side  aisles;  here  are 
preserved  a  curious  collection  of  relics 
of  saints,  each  bone  regularly  labelled 
with  the  name  of  its  owner :  amongst 
others  a  piece  of  St.  Patrick's  skull  will 
not  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  some  of 
our  Irish  countrymen.  This  singular 
museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  Ash 
Wednesday.  The  ch.  contains  the  tomb 
of  the  learned  Crescimbeni,  the  founder 
and  historian  of  the  Arcadian  Aca- 
demy, who  died  in  1728,  being  one  of 
its  canons.  Under  the  portico  are 
several  mediseval  inscriptions  and 
sculptures ;  amongst  the  latter  a  very 
rude  bas-relief  of  arches,  representing 
the  house  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  which 
stood  in  the  Via  Lata,  of  the  8th 
cent. ;  a  canopied  tomb  of  Card.  Alfano 
Lima,  who  laid  down  the  mosaic 
pavement  in  the  ch.  in  1123;  and  the 
ancient  marble  mask  known  as  the 
Bocca  della  Verita.  Although  the  ele* 
gant  Bell-tower  or  Campanile  has  been 
referred  to  the  time  of  Adrian  I.,  it  is 
more  probably  of  the  12th  or  ISth  cent. 
• 

S.  Maria  di  Loreto,  a  handsome  octa- 
gonal ch.  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  forum  of  Trajan,  erected  by  Antonio 
di  Sangallo  in  1507,  with  a  double 
dome,  in  8  compartments,  surmounted 
by  a  high  lantern.  It  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  statue,  in  the  2nd  chapel 
on  rt.,  of  St.  Susanna  by  FiammingOy 
one  of  the  fine  specimens  of  modem 
sculpture  in  Rome,  and  one  of  the  most 
classical  works  produced  by  the  school 
of  Bernini.  In  the  1st  chapel  on  rt.  are 
mosaic  pictures  of  Sta.  Barbara  and  2 
other  saints,  by  i^os^^^i  (1594);  and  at 
the  high  altar  a  painting  of  the  school 
of  Perugino.  This  ch.  belongs  to  the 
corporation  of  bakers,  whose  hospital 
and  cemetery  are  behind  it. 

S,  Maria  ad  Martyres.  See  Pantheon 
(p.  40). 

J[_      S.  Maria    sopra   Mmei^a,  so  called 

/     from  standing  on  the  site  of  a  temple 

of  Minerva,  dedicated  by  Pompey  after 

's  victories    in    Asia.      It  was  re- 


built in  1370  under  Gregory  XI.,  and 
jrranted  to  the  Dominican  monks.  It 
IS  the  only  ch.  in  Rome  in  the  Pointed 
style  that  has  retained  its  original 
architecture.  On  the  bare  and  unfi- 
nished fa9ade  are  inscriptions  marking 
the  height  of  the  waters  in  different 
inundations  of  the  Tiber  from  1422  to 
1598.  The  interior,  imposing  before 
the  late  restorations,  executed  between 
1849  and  1854,  at  an  expense  of  125,000 
scudi,  is  now  magnificently  gaudy, 
the  walls  and  columns  being  covered 
with  coloured  stucco,  cippolino  marble, 
and  gilding,  and  the  roof  painted  in 
the  most  &nd  stvle  of  Gothic  decora- 
tion. In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  rt.  is  the 
S.  Lodovico  Bertrando,  by  Baciccio ;  the 
Gabrielli  chapel,  the  3rd  on  the  rt., 
has  some  good  frescoes  on  the  roof, 
by  Mvaciano,  The  chapel  of  the  An- 
nunciation (4th  on  the  rt.),  the  vault 
painted  by  Cesare  Nebbia,  contains  a 
beautiful  altarpiece  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, on  a  gold  ground,  attributed  to  Fra 
Angelicoda  Fiesole,  but  more  probably  by 
Benozto  Gozzoii,  and  the  tomb  of  Urban 
VII.  by  Buonvicino,  In  the  next  or 
Aldobrandini  chapel,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Giac.  della  Porta,  is  a  Last 
Supper,  by  Baroccio,  The  father  and 
mother  of  Clement  Vlll,  are  interred 
here ;  the  recumbent  statues  on  their 
monuments,  as  well  as  those  of  Charity 
and  of  St.  Sebastian  in  the  niches,  are 
by  Cordieri ;  that  of  Religion  is  by 
Mariani;  the  statue  of  Clement  VIII. 
is  by  Ippolito  Buzio,  The  2  sepulchral 
monuments  in  the  next  chapel  of  Bene- 
detto Superanzio,  bishop  of  Nicosa, 
and  of  Coca,  bishop  of  Calahorra,  are 
good  specimens  of  the  16th  century'. 
One  of  the  sons  of  William  Wilber- 
force,  a  convert  to  Romanism,  who 
died  at  Albano  in  1857,  has  a  sepulchral 
slab  in  a  comer  of  this  chapel.  In  the 
small  Gothic  chapel  opening  out  of  the 
rt.  transept  is  a  Crucifix  attributed 
to  Giotto,  The  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  at  the  extremity  of  the  rt. 
transept,  has  some  interesting  fres- 
coes, representing  events  in  the  life  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Filippino 
Lippi,  The  picture  over  the  altar 
represents  the  Annunciation,  in  which 
Cardinal  Oiiviero  Carafia,  the  founder 
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of  the  chapel,  is  presented  to  the  Virein 
bj  St.  Thomas — the  Assumption  with 
the  Apostles  below ;  the  great  compo- 
sition on  the  rt.-hand  wall,  of  the 
Disputation  of  St.  Thomas,  is  very 
fine ;  the  frescoes  behind  the  altar  have 
been  too  much  restored.  The  roof, 
painted  by  Raffaellino  del  Oarbo,  con- 
tains 4  sibyls  surrounded  by  groups  of 
angels.  The  tomb  of  Paul  IV.,  of  the 
CarafTa  fiimily,  is  from  the  designs 
of  Pirro  Ligorio.  The  statue  of  the 
old  man,  the  founder  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, was  executed  by  the  brothers 
Casignola.  The  next,  or  Altieri  cha- 
pel, has  an  altarpiece  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  representing  5  saints  canon- 
ised by  Clement  X.  conducted  before 
the  Virgin  by  St.  Peter.  In  the  ad- 
joining chapel  of  the  Rosary,  the* 
paintings  on  the  side  walls,  much  in- 
jured, of  the  history  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  are  by  Oiovanni  de'  Vecchij  the 
ceiling,  representing  the  Mysteries  of 
the  Rosary,  by  Marcello  Venusti,  Be- 
tween the  chapels  of  the  Rosary  and  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  rt.  transept, 
is  the  Gothic  tomb  of  Guillaume  Du- 
rand  (ob.  1304),  the  learned  bishop  of 
Mende,  author  of  the  *  Rationale  Divi- 
nonun  Officiorum,'  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  book  printed  with  move- 
able types.  His  tomb  is  remarkable  for 
its  mosaics  and  sculptures  by  Giovanni 
CosnuUi,  On  the  1.  of  the  high  altar 
is  the  statue  of  Christ  by  Michel  An- 
fjelo,  one  of  his  finest  single  figures, 
highly  finished,  although  perhaps  de- 
ficient in  that  expression  of  divinity 
which  we  look  for  in  a  representation 
of  the  Saviour.  This  statue  is  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  of  Francis  I. 
to  Michel  Angelo,  referred  to  at  p. 
107,  in  our  account  of  the  Pieta  in  St. 
Peter's,  as  one  of  those  works  which 
made  the  king  desirous  to  enrich  his 
chapel  at  Paris  with  some  productions 
of  the  same  matchless  genius.  In  the 
corresponding  place  on  the  other  side 
is  a  good  modem  one  of  St.  John,  by 
Obicci.  Behind  the  high  altar  is  the 
choir,  containing  the  monuments  of 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  designed  by 
BaccU)  BandineUi.  The  statue  of  Leo  is 
by  Raffaeleda  MorUelupo,  that  of  Clement 
by  Baccio  Bigvo,    The  floor,  which  has 


been  recentiy  new-laid  in  marble,  is 
covered  with  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  con- 
nected with  the  Dominican  Order. 
Below  the  monument  of  Leo  X.  is  the 
gravestone  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Bembo,  the  friend  of  Michel  Angelo, 
of  Raphael,  and  Ariosto,  and  one  of  the 
great  restorers  of  letters  in  the  16th 
centurv.  Ranged  in  a  semicircle 
beyond  are  the  modern  inscriptions  to 
Cardinal  Casanate,  the  founder  of  the 
library  which  bears  his  name,  to  Padre 
Mammachi,  and  to  Cardinal  Howard, 
a  gravestone  interesting  to  English 
travellers.  Cardinal  Howard  was  Great 
Almoner  of  England,  and  grandson  to 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1694,  aged  61.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  in  their  rage  for  restora- 
tion, the  friars  have  torn  up  all  the 
original  gravestones  of  the  choir  and 
aisles,  and  that  the  present  inscrip« 
tions  do  not  mark  the  places  under  which 
the  remains  of  the  persons  referred 
to  once  lay.  It  is  even  stated  that, 
with  the  still  less  laudable  object 
of  increasinff  the  extent  of  the  vault 
accommodation,  and  for  the  purpose* 
of  augmenting  their  worldly  means 
from  burial-fees,  the  whole  of  the 
original  vaults  have  been  pulled  down, 
and  their  contents  removed  pile-mele 
into  a  remote  corner.  It  is  certain 
that  the  vaults  have  been  rebuilt  and 
are  very  extensive,  and  would  have 
been  a  source  of  great  gain  to  the 
friars,  had  intramural  interment  been 
still  permitted.  The  high  altar  has 
been  gorgeously  restored,  and  tiie  body 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  transferred 
from  the  chapel  of  the  Rosary,  placed 
beneath  in  an  open  shrine,  in  which  she 
is  represented,  in  the  habit  of  her  order, 
extended  upon  a  sarcophagus,  round 
which  tapers  are  always  burning.  The 
modem  painted  glass  in  the  windows 
of  the  choir  is  good,  representing  saints 
of  the  Dominican  order.  It  was  exe- 
cuted by  Berlini  of  Milan  from  the 
designs  of  Riccardi,  a  painter  of  Parma. 
A  passage  out  of  the  1.  transept  leads  to 
the  sacristy,  over  the  altar  in  which  is 
a  Cmcifixion  by  Andrea  Sacchi;  and 
over  the  door  leading  to  it  from  the  ch. 
a  fresco  representing  the  Election  of 
I  2 
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Eugenius  IV.  and  Nicolas  V.,  both  of 
which  took  place  here  in  1431  and  1447. 
Returning  to  the  ch.,  the  principal 
chapel  in  the  1.  transept,  \7hich  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Dominick,  has  some  good 
columns  of  black  marble,  and  contains 
the  monument  of  Benedict  XIII.  by 
Cark  Marchxonni,  In  the  chapel  of  S. 
Vincenzo  Ferrerio,  4th  out  of  the  1. 
aisle,  is  a  picture  of  the  saint  by  Ber- 
nardo Cnstelli,  the  Genoese  painter  and 
the  friend  of  Tasso.  In  the  Srd  or  next 
chapel,  belonging  to  the  Maffei  family 
of  Verona,  is  a  small  statue  of  St. 
Sebastian,  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  altar, 
by  Mino  da  Ficsole,  The  monuments 
to  two  of  the  Maffeis  are  good  speci- 
mens of  the  cinquecento  sepulchral 
style.  There  are  several  other  in- 
teresting monuments  in  this  ch.  In 
the  passage  leading  to  the  door  on 
the  1.  of  the  choir  are  the  tombs  of 
Cardinal  Alessandrlno,  by  Giacomo 
delta  Porta ;  of  Cardinal  Pimentel,  by 
Bertu'ni;  and  over  the  door,  of  Cardinal 
Bonelli,  by  Carlo  Rninaldi,  Near  them, 
let  into  the  wall,  is  the  recumbent  figure 
in  relief  of  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole, 
the  celebrated  painter,  who  died  in  the 
adjoining  convent,  and  whose  devo- 
tional works  and  purity  of  life  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  inscription : — 

*  Non  mlhl  sit  laudl  quod  eram  velut  alter 
Apclles, 
Sed  quod  lucra  tuis  omnia,  Christe,  dabam : 
Altera  nam  terris  opera  extant,  altera  ooelo 
Urbs  me  Joannem  Flos  tulit  Etruri®." 

Fra  Angelico  is  represented  as  an 
emaciated  figure  in  the  habit  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominick,  to  which  he 
belonged ;  at  the  feet  is  written,  "  Hie 
jncet  Vcnc^**'  Pkto  Fr.  Jd.  de  Fid,  ordls 
Predicato,  1455."  This  monument, 
now  near  one  of  the  side-doors,  was 
executed  by  order  of  Pope  Nicholas  V,, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  written  the 
inscriptions.  On  the  last  pilaster  of 
the  nave  is  the  monument  of  Ra- 
phael Fabretti,  a  learned  antiquary 
from  Urbino,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1700.  Near  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  ch.  are  some  monuments  worthy  of 
notice:  of  Francesco  Tornabuoni,  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole ;  that  of  Cardinal  Te- 
baldi,  near  to  it,  is  by  Andrea  del  Veroo- 


chio ;  and  of  one  of  the  Pucci  family,  by 
Giac,  delta  Porta,  The  memorial  to 
Paulus  Manutius,  the  son  of  Aldus, 
who  died  at  Rome  in  1574,  and 
was  buried  here,  has  disappeared, 
like  many  others,  during  the  recent 
restorations.  The  Festival  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  on  the  7th  March, 
is  observed  in  this  ch.  with  great  so- 
lemnity, and  high  mass  is  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals.  On  the  Festival  of  the 
Annunciation,  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  the  pope  attends  high  mass 
here,  and  afterwards  distributes  their 
dowries  on  the  young  girls  portioned 
by  the  Society  of  the  Annnnziata. 
The  Monastery  attached  to  this  ch. 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Do- 
minicans,, and  the  general  of  the 
order  resides  in  it.  The  Inquisition, 
or  Congregation  of  the  Santo  Ujpzio^ 
holds  its  sittings  here. 

It  was  in  one  of  its  halls  that  took 
place  the  trial  of  Galileo,  and  were 
pronounced  his  sentence  and  retractation, 
on  the  22nd  June  1 633,  amongst  the  most 
disgraceful  events  in  the  long  history 
of  iniquities  of  this  much-dreaded  tri- 
bunal. The  story  of  thffe  unworthy 
{)ersecution  may  be  briefly  told :  Gali- 
eo,  formerly  the  friend  of  the  then 
reigning  Pontiff,  Urban  VIII.,  having 
obtained  previously  the  permission  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  Rome, 
published  his  celebrated  Dialogues,  in 
which  he  propounded  that,  instead  of 
its  being  the  earth,  as  then  helieved, 
the  sun  was  the  centre  of  our  plane- 
tary system,  or,  as  it  was  designated, 
of  the  world,  and  that  our  planet  had 
a  proper  motion,  and  revolved  round 
the  sun.  These  two  propositions,  now- 
proved  to  be  correct,  were  in  the  17  th 
centy.  considered  heretical,  and,  as  the 
sentence  of  his  judges  stated,  absnrd  in 
philosophy  and  in  opposition  to  Holy 
Writ.  Denounced  by  the  friends  of 
the  pope,  and  abandoned  by  the  latter, 
the  poor  septuagenarian  was,  during 
the  depth  of  winter,  dragged  from 
Florence  to  Rome,  thrown  into  the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  probably 
submitted  to  the  torture,  for  the  evi- 
dence on  the  latter  point  is  singularly 
conflicting,  and  nltimately  brought  be- 
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fore  the  tribunal  sitting  here,  a  court 
coDsistiDg  of  10  cardinals,  at  the  head 
of  which  sat  one  bearing  the  execrated 
name  of  Borgia,  and  composed  of  crea- 
tures of  Urban  VIII.  Before  this 
packed  court  the  illustrious  Florentine 
was  obliged  to  recant  on  his  knees 
before  receiving  absolution.  It  was  on. 
tkis  occasion  that,  on  rising  after  having 
made  his  so-called  submission  to  the 
malice  and  ignorance  of  his  persecu- 
tors, Galileo  is  said  to  have,  in  an 
under  tone,  pronounced  those  celebrated 
words,  "  E  pur  si  muove,"  after  having 
abjured  the  earth's  motion  as  an  he- 
retical, accursed,  and  detestable  doc- 
trine. 

The  Convent  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  Campensis, 
erected  by  Pompey  the  Great,  a  portion 
of  which  was  still  standing  in  the  17th 
centy.,  between  which  and  the  Piazza 
di  Sant'  Ignazio  was  another  of  Isis ; 
and  farther  south,  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Via  di  Pie  di  Marmo,  that 
of  Serapis,  on  which  stands  the  church 
and  convent  of  S,  Stefano  in  Cacco. 

The  Library  of  the  Minerva,  called 
the  Bibliot^ca  Casanatense,  from  Car- 
dinal Casauate,  who  founded  it  in  1 700, 
contains  upwards  of  120,000  printed 
books  and  4500  MSS.  The  most  an- 
cient of  the  latter  is  a  Pontifical  on 
parchment  of  the  9th  century,  with 
illuminated  miniatures.  A  large  Bible 
on  parchment,  stamped  by  hand  with 
wooden  characters,  is  interesting  in 
the  history  of  printing.  This  li- 
brary is  richer  in  printed  books  than 
any  other  in  Rome,  and  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  Vatican  in  manu- 
scripts. It  is  open  daily  from  7^  to 
10}  A.M.,  at  all  seasons,  and  for  2 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  which  vary 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year. 

S.  Maria,  di  Monte  Santo,  and  S.  Maria 
d'i  MiracoH,  the  twin  churches  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini  and  Bainaldi,  at 
the  expense  of  Card.  Gastaldi,  trea- 
surer to  Alexander  VII.  In  the  latter 
is  the  tomb  of  the  founder  with  sculp- 
tures \iy  LiMenti  and  jRa^z/i ;  and  in  S. 
Maria  di  Monte  Santo,  on  the  1.  of  the 


high  altar,  a  good  painting  of  SS. 
James  and  Francis  before  the  Virgin, 
by  Carlo  Maratta :  the  painting  repre- 
senting events  in  the  life  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maddalena  dei  Pazzi,  in  the  2ud  chapel 
on  1.,  is  by  Gimijnani,  This  ch.  has  of 
late  years  been  selected  by  the  prose- 
lyting Romanist  party,  probably  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  British  ch.,  as  the 
place  where  sermons  are  preached  in 
English  on  the  Sundays  of  Advent 
and  Lent,  with  the  object  of  attract- 
ing our  Protestant  countrymen  to 
their  fold. 

8,  Maria  della  Navicella,  ako  called 
S.  M.  in  Domnica,  on  the  Csclian,  the  first 
name  from  a  small  marble  ship  which 
Leo  X.  placed  in  front  of  it,  a  copy 
of  an  ancient  one  which  stood  here. 
The.  ch.  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Rome,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  S. 
Ciriaca,  which  stood  where  the  foreign 
soldiers  were  quartered  on  the  Mons 
Ciclius — the  distra  Pervjrinorum,  It 
was  entirely  restored  by  Leo  X., 
when  titular  Cardinal  of  this  ch.,  and 
from  the  designs  of  Raphael.  The  Do- 
ric portico  is  by  Michel  Angelo.  The 
interior  has  18  fine  columns  of  grey 

franite.  The  frieze  over  the  win- 
ows  of  the  nave  is  painted  in 
chiaroscuro  by  Giulio  Romano  and 
Pierino  del  Vaga,  The  mosaics  on  the 
vault  of  the  tribune  are  of  the  9lh 
century,  when  the  ch.  was  restored 
under  Paschal  I.,  and  arc  remarkable 
for  their  early  date  and  rude  exe- 
cution; they  represent  Christ  with 
angels  and  6  apostles,  and  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  witli  Paschal  I.  at  her  feet, 
whose  monogram  is  upon  the  centre 
of  the  arch.  This  ch.  is  open  all  day 
during  the  2nd  Sunday  in  Lent.  Be- 
tween S.  M.  della  Navicella  and  the 
Arch  of  Dolabella  there  is  a  fine  cir- 
cular arch  of  marble,  built  into  a  garden 
wall,  with  a  tribune  over  it,  which  con- 
tains a  mosaic  of  the  Saviour,  having 
on  either  side  a  slave,  this  convent  of 
La  Trinita  having  belonged  to  an  order 
whose  principal  object  was  to  redeem 
Christians  carried  off  by  the  Barbary 
pimtes;  near  it  was  the  entrance  to  the 
convent  attached  to  the  ch.  of  S.  To- 
masso  in  Formis,  of  which  one  of  the 
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pointed  arched  entrances  only  remains. 
This  fine  Liombard  portal  bears  the 
name  of  two  of  the  Cosmatis  (Jacopo 
and  his  son  Cosimo),  and  dates  from 
the  13th  centy. 

S.  Maria  deW  Orto,  a  very  handsome 
ch.  in  the  Trastevere,  behind  that  of 
S.  Cecilia.  It  derives  its  name  fh>m 
one  of  those  many  miracle-working 
images  of  the  Vir^n  which  we  find  at 
Rome,  and  which  in  this  instance  was 
painted  on  a  garden-wall.  The  edifice 
built  to  contain  it  was  commenced  in 
1512,  from  the  designs  of  Jtdio  Bo- 
numo ;  the  fa9ade  at  a  subsequent  period, 
from  those  of  Martina  Longhi.  The 
interior  is  very  rich  in  decorations,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  sepa- 
rated by  pilasters  cased  ijQ  coloured  mar- 
bles. The  roof  is  richlv  decorated,  as 
well  as  the  transepts  and  Lady  Chapel, 
from  contributions  of  the  sellers  of  pro- 
visions— Pizzicaiogli  (pork-merchants), 
Fruttacioli  (fruit-sellers),  Ortolani(mar- 
ket-gardeners),  &c. ;  the  organ  and  its 
loft  by  the  millers  (Padroni  Molinari). 
The  painting  of  the  Annunciation  in  the 
1st  chapel  on  rt.  is  by  Taddeo  Zucchcro; 
the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  next 
by  his  brother  Pietro,  The  walls  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  in  the  rt. 
transept  are  by  Nicolo  da  Pesaro;  the 
painting  of  events  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Lady  Chapel  are  by  Ba- 
^/tont  and  the  Zaccheros,  The  miraculous 
image  from  the  garden-wall  stands  over 
the  high  altar  erected  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta ;  the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  the 
1.  transept  are  also  by  Nicolo  da  Pesaro ; 
the  3  pamtings  in  the  3rd  chapel,  and 
the  St.  Sebastian  in  the  1  st  on  the  1., 
are  g|Ood  works  of  BaglumCs,  Annexed 
to  this  ch.  is  a  kind  of  hospital  for  the 
poor  members  of  the  several  coipora- 
tions  of  provision-dealers  mentioned 
above.  On  one  of  the  walls  are 
painted  the  names  of  several  indi- 
viduals of  these  trade  corporations^  who 
have  so  largely  contributed  by  legacies 
to  the  support  of  this  establbhment. 

8,  Maria  della  Pace^  in  a  narrow 
street  beyond  the  W.  side  of  the 
Piazza  Navona,  built  by  Sixtus  IV. 
in   1487,    in  commemoration    of  the 


peace  of  Christendom,  after  it  had 
Deen  threatened  by  the  Turks  in  1480. 
It  was  designed  by  Baccio  Pintelli, 
and  restored  by  Alexander  VII.  from 
the  designs  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who 
added  the  semicircular  portico.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  short  nave  fol- 
lowed by  an  octagonal  transept,  sur- 
rounded by  chapels  and  surmounted  by 
a  cupola.  On  the  ^e  of  the  arch, 
of  the  first  chapel  on  the  rt.  in  en- 
tering, are  the  Four  Sibyls  by  Raphael^ 
— the  Cumsean,  Persian,  Phrygian^ 
and  Tiburtine,  —  universally  classed 
amon^  the  most  perfect  works  of 
this  immortal  master.  Unlike  the 
Isaiah  in  S.  Agostino,  these  frescoes 
do  not  show  the  imitation  of  Michel 
Angelo  for  which  that  painting  is  re- 
markable. Th^y  were  very  probably- 
suggested  by  the  works  of  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  but  they  bear  distinct  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  grace  of  Raphael's  own 
style.  With  regard  to  the  story  of 
the  jealousy  of  the  two  great  artists, 
it  is  said  that,  when  Michel  Angelo 
was  consulted  hj  the  banker  Cnigi 
on  the  price  which  Raphael  was  en- 
titled to  for  these  Sibyls,  he  replied 
that  every  head  was  worth  a  hundred 
crowns.  They  have  recently  been  re- 
stored, but  had  unfortunately  suffered 
from  former  repainting  in  oil.  The  Pro- 
phets above  are  by  Bosso  Florentino, 
from  Raphael's  drawings.  The  4  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  beneath  the  cupola 
have  been  much  admired :  the  Visita- 
tion is  by  Carlo  Maratta ;  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple  is  a  fine  work 
of  Baldassare  Peruzzi's ;  the  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin  is  by  Francesco  Vanni;  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin  is  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  Morandi,  The  high 
altar,  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
derno,  has  some  graceful  paintings  on 
the  vault  by  Albano,  when  young ;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings  and  the  other 
paintings  are  by  Passignani,  and  the  4 
saints  on  the  pilasters  by  Lavinia  Fon- 
tana.  The  first  chapel  on  the  rt.  on 
entering  the  ch.  belongs  to  the  Chigi 
family,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  Sibyls  by  Raphael  on  the  arch 
above ;  the  large  bronze  relief  over 
the  altar  is  by  C,  Fancelli\  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  chijfeiy^^fggtl^instru- 
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in«nts  of  the  Passion,  bj  the  same 
sculptor,  and  the  statue  of  S.  Ber- 
nardino, by  E,  Ferrata;  the  second, 
to  the  Cesis,  has,  on  the  front  towards 
the  nave,  very  beautiful  reliefs,  rich 
ia  arabesque  designs,  by  Simone  Mosca; 
the  altarpiece  is  by  C,  Cesi;  the  fres- 
coes on  the  vault  by  SiccioUmte,  The 
chapel  itself,  designed  by  Michel  An- 
^elo,  contains  2  good  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  family.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  nave,  in  the  first  chapel 
on  the  I.,  is  a  fresco  by  Baldassare  Per- 
Hzzi,  recently  discovered  under  a  modem 
painting.  It  is  seen  to  disadvantage 
from  the  frightful  decorations  of  the 
altar  over  which  it  stands.  It  represents 
a  Donatorio,  one  of  the  Ponzetti  family, 
to  whom  the  chapel  belonged,  presented 
to  the  Virain  and  S.  Cathenne  by  S. 
Bridget.  The  large  cloister  of  the  ad- 
joining convent,  with  its  double  tier 
of  porticos,  was  designed  by  Bramante 
(1494). 

"T|  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  close  to  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  founded,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Paschal  II.  in  1099, 
on  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  Nero 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  and 
scattered  to  the  winds.  The  tradition 
states,  as  we  are  told  by  a  curious 
inscription  on  the  floor  of  the  choir, 
that  the  people  were  constantly  har- 
assed by  phantoms  which  haunted 
the  spot,  and  that  the  ch.  was  built 
to  protect  them  from  these  super- 
natural visitants.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Eoman  people  in  1227,  whence  its 
name ;  restored  by  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the 
designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli,  in  1480; 
and  completed  and  embellished  by 
.Julius  II.,  Agostino  Chigi  and  other 
wealthy  citizens  contributing  to  the 
expense.  Alexander  VII.  modernised 
the  whole  building  on  the  plans  of 
Bernini,  as  we  now  see  it.  The 
sculptures  and  paintings  collected  in 
its  numerous  chapels  make  it  one  of 
the  very  interesting  churches  in  Rome, 
many  of  its  sepulchral  monuments  being 
of  the  times  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  Julius 
II.,  the  best  period  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  style  of  the  Renaissance ; 
many  of  the  relatives  of  these  two 
popes  being  interred  here.     The  1st 


chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance, 
dedicated  to  the  Virein  and  to  St. 
Jerome  by  Cardinal  Cristoforo  della 
Rovere,  contains  the  monument  of  the 
cardinal  on  one  side,  and  on  the  opposite 
that  of  Cardinal  di  Castro ;  the  frescoes 
in  the  5  lunettes  of  the  vault,  represent- 
ing subjects  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  celebrated  altarpiece  of  the 
Nativity,  are  all  by  Pinturicchio,  The 
2nd,  or  Cibo  chapel,  designed  by  Carlo 
Fontana  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
is  rich  in  coloured  marbles:  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Assumption  is  by  Carlo 
Maratta ;  those  of  S.  Catherine  and  S. 
Liawrence,  in  the  vestibule,  by  Daniele 
and  Morandi.  The  Srd  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  by  Sixtus  IV.,  is 
remarkable  for  its  frescoes  by  Ptfi- 
turicchio,  representing  histories  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin,  in  6  lunettes, 
restored  of  late  years  by  Camuccini,  as 
well  as  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  4 
saints  over  the  altar.  The  monument 
of  Giov.  della  Rovere,  nephew  of  Sixtus 
IV.,  and  a  bronze  recumbent  figure 
opposite,  are  good  specimens  of  the 
1 6th  centy. ;  the  painting  over  the  latter, 
representing  the  Disciples  round  the 
empty  sepulchre,  is  a  composition  of 
the  school  of  Pinturicchio.  In  the  4th 
is  a  bas-relief  of  St.  Catherine  between 
St.  Antony  of  Padua  and  St.  Vincent, 
forming  the  altarpiece,  an  interesting 
work  of  the  1 6th  century ;  the  frescoes 
of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  in  the 
lunettes  above,  are  also  by  Pinturicchio ; 
on  the  rt.  is  the  handsome  monu- 
mental figure  of  Marco  Albertoni, 
who  died  of  the  plague  in  1485; 
and  opposite  to  it  that  of  Cardinal 
Costa  ( 1 5081  The  vault  of  the  choir  is 
covered  with  firescoes  by  Pinturicchio  in 
his  best  style :  the  Virgin  and  Sariour 
in  the  centre ;  lower  down  the  4  Evange- 
lists and  as  many  beautiftil  recumbent 
figures  of  sibyls;  and  in  the  comers  St. 
Gregory,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Augustine,  the  whole  surrounded 
with  beautiful  arabesques.  The  win- 
dows, in  coloured  glass,  are  by  Claude 
and  Guillaume  de  Marseilles,  who 
were  invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II. : 
these  are  the  only  good  specimens  of 
ancient  painted  glass  in  Rome.  Under 
,  these   are  the   magnificent  tombs  of 
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Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  and  Car- 
dinal Girolomo  Basso,  nephew  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  by  Andrea  da  Sansoviiw^ 
they  are  amongst  the  finest  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century :  Sansovino  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  to  execute  them, 
and  at  whose  expense  they  were  raised. 
Over  the  high  altar  stands  the  miracle- 
working  image  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Po- 
polo,  traditionally  attributed  to  St. 
Ifuke.  Behind  the  high  altar  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  choir  is  the  inscription 
already  alluded  to  relative  to  the  site 
having  been  infested  by  demons  until 
this  ch.  was  built.  It  is  of  the  time  of 
Urban  VIII.,  when  the  place  of  the  altar 
was  changed.  It  has  been  given  by  Mid- 
dleton,  though  incorrectly,  in  his  •  Let- 
ters on  Rome.'  In  the  chapel  on  the  1. 
of  the  high  altar  is  the  Assumption,  by 
Annibalo  Caracci,  The  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter  and  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul 
on  the  side  walls  are  by  M,  Angela  da 
Caravaggio.  The  frescoes  on  the  roof  of 
the  Falconieri  chapel,  the  3rd  on  the 
1.,  are  by  Giovanni  da  8.  Giovanni,  and 
the  monuments  of  Urbano  and  Garzia 
Mellini  by  Aigaidi,  The  Chigi  chapel, 
the  2nd  on  the  1.,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  of  Loreto,  was  erected  and 
decorated  from  the  designs  of  Raphael, 
The  mosaics  on  the  vault  of  the  cupola 
represent  the  creation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  According  to  an  idea  which 
prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  may 
be  found  in  the  poetry  of  Dante,  each 
jjlanet  is  represented  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  guardian  angel.  The 
letters  LV.  Op.  and  the  date  (1516) 
on  the  torch  of  Cupid  indicate  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Lodovico  di  Pace, 
who  executed  these  mosaics  during  the 
lifetime  lof  Raphael  and  from  his  de- 
signs. The  original  plan  was  to  cover 
the  vault  of  the  cupola  with  a  series  of 
histories  from  the  Creation  to  the  fall 
of  Adam ;  the  walls  were  to  have  been 
painted  with  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament ;  and  these  two  series 
were  to  be  connected  by  4  statues 
of  the  Prophets.  The  mosaics  of 
the  Creation  have  been  made  knowii 
in  England  by  the  outline  engravings 
of  Grtiner.  The  large  oil  pamting  of 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  over  the 


altar,  and  those  between  the  windows, 
were  begun  by  Sehastiano  del  Piombo, 
and   finished    by    Salviatiy    after    his 
designs.        The  David  and  Aaron   in 
the  lunettes  are  by  Vofini,  and  much  in- 
jured by  damp.  The  Statue  of  Jonah 
sitting  on  a  whale,  supposed  with  great 
probability  to  have  been  modelled  by 
Raphael,  w^as    sculptured    by   Lorenzo 
Lotto,  or  Lorenzetto,    The  Elias,  oppo- 
site, an  inferior  work,  was  designed 
and  executed  in  marble  by  the  same 
sculptor;  the  Daniel  and  the  Habak- 
kuk  are  by  Bernini,  by  whom  are  also 
the  tasteless  pyramidal  monuments  of 
Agostino  and  Sigismondo  Chigi.    The 
bronze   relief  before   the  altar  is   by 
Lorenzetto.     On  the  pier  outside  this 
chapel  is  the  tomb  of  a  Princess  Ode- 
scalchi  Chigi  (1771,)  by  Paolo  Pozzi,' 
remarkable  only  for  its  execrable  taste. 
Besides    tlie    sepulchral     monuments 
already  noticed,  those  of  Card.  Palla- 
vicini  in  the  1st  chapel  on  1.,  of  Card. 
Lonato    in    the    1.  transept,  and    of 
Card.  Podocathero  in  the  rt,  are  good 
specimens  of  the  16th  ceuty.  Opposite 
to  the  latter  is  one  recently  erected  to 
Girometti,  the  celebrated  engraver  of 
cameos  on  pietra  dura.     In  the  corridor 
leading  to  the  sacristy  is  an  altarpiecc, 
with  figures  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Cathe- 
rine, and  St.  Augustine,  erected  bv  Gu- 
glielmo  da  Pereira,  in  the  style  of  B.  da 
Rovezzano ;  in  the  sacristy  a  fine  taber- 
nacle in  marble  in  the  cinquccento  style, 
which  formerly  stood  over  the  high 
altar  in  the  ch.,  where   it  contained 
the    painting    of   the    Madonna   del 
Popolo:  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
Bishops  Goniiti  and  Rocca,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.,  are  iu  the 
elaborate    style    of  the    16th    centy. 
The  monument  of  the  Duke  of  Candia, 
murdered  by  his  brother  Ctesar  Borgia, 
formerly  in  this  ch.,  has  disappt^ared 
through  negligence   or  design.     The 
neighbouring  convent  is  tenanted  by 
monks  of   the  order   of   St.    Augus- 
tine, 

S.  Maria  in  Trastcrerc,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  ch.  publicly  conse- 
crated to  divine  worship  in  Rome 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
(Prima    ^des    Deiparce    dicata).        It 
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iras  founded  as  an  oratory  by  St. 
Calixtus  in  224,  on  the  site  of  the 
Taberaa  Meritoria,  a  kind  of  Chelsea 
Hospital  for  old  soldiers,  where  a  source  j 
of  petroleum  is  said  to  have  sprung  up  ; 
in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  j 
and  from  which  the  ch.  is  called  Pons 
Olei  in  some  early  ecclesiastical  docu- 
*juents:  rebuilt  in  340  by  Julius 
I.,  it  was  subsequently  restored  by 
John  VII.,  Gregory  II,,  Gregory  III., 
Adrian  I.,  and  Benedict  III.  The  ch. 
as  it  now  stands  was  almost  entirely 
erected  in  1139  by  Innocent  II.:  the 
tribune,  high  altar,  and  the  mosaics  of 
the  former  are  of  his  period.  Nicho- 
las V.  reduced  it  to  its  present  form, 
on  the  plans  of  Bernardino  Rossellini. 
The  mosaics  of  the  fa<jade  represent 
tlie  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the  10  wise 
virgins  bearing  offerings:  they  were 
begun  in  the  12th  century  under  Euge- 
uius  ill.,  and  completed  in  the  14th 
by  Pietro  Cavaiimi,  There  were  several 
ancient  inscriptions  on  the  walls  under 
the  portico,  chiefly  early  Christian, 
most  of  which  have  been  removed  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Lateran  and  re- 
placed by  casts.  A  Pagan  one,  how- 
ever, of  an  earlier  period,  still  re- 
mains, and  is  curious,  as  showing  that 
there  were  some  happy  menages  in 
ancient  Rome : — Marcus  Cooceus  Lib. 
Aug.  Ambrosios  Propositus,  Vestis 
Albjb,  Tbidmphalis  fecit,  Nice 
cokjugi  8vm  cum  qua  vixit  annos 
xxxxy.,  diebub  xi.,  sine  ul1<a  que- 
RELA. Few  husbands  in  Rome  now-a- 
days  could,  perhaps,  say  so  much. 
Follows  the  measure  in  length  and 
breadth  occupied  by  the  tomb  of  this 
model  of  conjugal  felicity.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  probably  of  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Another  is  to  a  certain  Attidia,  the 
^ife  of  Flavins  Antoninus,  who  is 
designated  as  *'uxor  rarissima."  Of 
the  paintings  which  decorated  the 
walls  of  this  portico  only  two  remain, 
both  representing  the  Annunciation,  in 
a  good  style  of  the  1 5th  centy.  Enter- 
ing the  ch.,  the  22  granite  columns 
which  divide  the  nave  f^om  the  aisles 
were  evidently  taken  from  edifices  of 
classical  times,  and  of  different  heights 
and  diameters:  most  have  Ionic  and 
four  Corisdiian  capitals.     Many  of  the 


Ionic  have  either  in  the  volutes  or  the 
flowers  small  heads  of  Isis,  Serapis, 
and  Harpocrates.  These  columns 
support  a  cornice,  also  ancient. 
Domcuichiuo  designed  the  heavy  but 
gorgeous  roof,  and  painted  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre 
of  it;  he  also  designed  the  chapel  of 
the  Madonna  di  Strada  Cupa,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  high  altar,  and  commenced 
the  graceful  figure  in  fresco  of  a-child 
scattering  flowers  in  one  of  the  comers 
of  the  vaulting  of  the  latter.  This 
chapel  was  restored  by  Card.  York, 
which  explains  why  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land are  over  the  entrance.  The  tribune 
has  2  series  of  mosaics :  the  upper  ones, 
representing  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  in 
the  centre,  and  St.  Peter  with  6  other 
saints,  were  executed  in  the  12th 
centy.,  when  the  ch.  was  restored  by 
Innocent  II.-,  the  design  of  a  hand 
holding  a  wreath,  the  emblem  of  the 
Almighty,  in  the  centre,  is  very  much 
admired ;  those  below,  in  6  compart- 
ments, of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
the  Annunciation,  the  Birth  of  our 
Saviour,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and 
the  Virgin's  death,  are  by  Fietro  Ca- 
vallini  according  to  Vasari,  by  the 
Cosmatis  according  to  others,  nearly 
2  centuries  later.  Lower  down,  and 
over  the  episcopal  chair,  between 
2  large  frescoes  by  Ciampeiii,  is  a 
good  mosaic  by  Cavallini,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  between  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Pifter,  the  latter  presenting 
Bertoldo  de*  Stefaneschi  to  her.  The 
mosaics  above  were  executed  at  his 
expense  in  1290.  On  the  face  of  the 
arch  are  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, with  the  Prophets  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah.  The  high  altar  is  over  the 
Confession,  and  is  covered  with  a 
canopy  supported  by  4  columns  of  red 
porphyry.  The  Confession  contains 
the  remains  of  St.  Calixtus,  and  4 
other  early  popes.  This  ch,  has  a  floor 
of  opus  Alexandrinum  and  some  intei"- 
esting  fragments  of  early  Christian 
bas-reliefs;  amongst  the  celebrated 
persons  buried  here  may  be  men- 
tioned Laufranco  and  Giro  Fern, 
the  painters;  Giovanni  Eottari,  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
I  3 
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editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Delia 
Cnisca  Academy,  an  able  writer  on  art, 
who  died  a  canon  of  this  ch.  in  1 775.  In 
the  1.  transept  are  the  monuments  of 
Cardinal  d'Alen9on  (ob.  1403),  bro- 
ther of  Philip  le  Bel,  and  of  Cardinal 
Stefaneschi,  by  Paolo,  the  celebrated 
Roman  sculptor  of  the  1 5th  century; 
the  handsome  Gothic  altar,  dedicated 
to  SS.  Philip  and  James,  between 
these, tombs,  was  also  erected  by  the 
Cardinal  d' Alen^on ;  the  picture  over  it, 
and  which  has  been  mercilessly  re- 
painted, was  of  the  period ;  the  por- 
trait on  the  rt.  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  cardinal  himself.  Innocent  II. 
is  buried  in  this  ch.,  the  onljr  memo- 
rial to  him  being  an  inscnption  in 
Gothic  characters  on  the  wall  of  the 
rt.  aisle,  and  which  was  placed  over 
his  grave  when  his  remains  were  re- 
moved here  from  the  Basilica  Constan- 
tiniana  by  Clement  V.  when  that  edifice 
was  burned  down.  Near  the  arch  of 
the  tribune  the  visitor  will  remark 
two  singular  relics — a  slab  of  marble  on 
which  the  credulous  may  discover  marks 
of  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Sta.  Dorothea, 
and  the  weight  which  was  hung  round 
the  neck  of  St.  Calixtus  when  he  was 
precipitated  into  the  well  at  his  martyr- 
dom. Let  into  the  opposite  pier  is  a 
fragment  of  ancient  mosaic,  represent- 
ing fishermen  in  boats  with  draw-nets 
and  groups  of  wild-fowl.  In  the  passage 
leadmg  to  the  sacristv  is  a  handsomely 
sculptured  Ciborium  m  marble  by  Mino 
da  FiesolCf  having  inscribed  on  it  Opus 
Mini  ;  and  over  the  altar  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Saints,  attributed  to 
Perugino,  The  jambs  of  the  side-door 
towards  the  Cimeterio  have  some  rude 
Christian  tracings  in  relief,  which  be- 
longed to  the  primitive  ch.  The  floor  of 
the  ch.  has  been  recently  raised,  which 
gives  a  more  stumpy  and  inelegant 
appearance  to  the  columns  on  each 
side  of  the  nave.  Forming  one  side  of 
the  Piazza,  in  front  of  S.  M.  in  Traste- 
vere  is  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  San 
Calisto.  A  part  of  this  building  serves 
as  the  summer  residence  of  the  monks 
of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  when  the 
malaria  renders  their  convent  there 
uninhabitable ;  the  remainder  has  been 
converted  into  a  barrack. 


8.  Maria  in  Trivio,  a  Treti,  or  dei  Cro- 
ciferi,  founded  by  Belisarius,  as  we  are 
told  by  an  inscription  on  the  side  wall 
towards  the  Via  de*  Poli,  in  expiation 
of  his  sin  in  having  deposed  Pope 
Silverius  in  a.i>.  537.  This  ch.,  situated 
near  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  derives  its 
popular  name  ftom  the  order  of  the 
Crociferi,  to  whom  it  was  presented 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1573.  It  was  re- 
built by  Alexander  VII.,  fh>m  the 
designs  of  Giacomo  del  Duca.  It  con- 
tains some  pictures  of  the  Venetian 
school,  principally  by  Palma  Vecchio. 
The  small  historical  subjects  round 
the  altar  of  the  Crocifisso  are  by  li 
Bolognese,  Another  altar  has  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  pro- 
bably by  one  of  Palma's  scholars. 


S,  Maria  in  VaUicella,  better  known 
as  La  Chiesa  Nuot>a,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  highly  decorated  churches 
in  Rome,  near  the  Monte  Giordano, 
and  not  far  from  the  Ponte  S. 
Angelo.  It  was  built  by  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  assisted  by  Gregory  XIII.  and 
Cardinal  Cesi,  from  the  designs  of 
Martino  Lunghi,  in  1575.  The  interior, 
rich  in  marbles  and  ornaments,  was 
designed  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who 
painted  the  roof,  the  cupola,  and  the 
vault  of  the  tribune.  In  the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.  is  a  fine  Crucifixion,  by 
Scipione  Qaetano,  The  Deposition  in 
the  next  chapel  is  by  M.  A.  Cara- 
vaggio.  The  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  chapel  of  the  rt.  transept 
is  by  Cav,  d'Arpino;  and  the  statues 
of  the  two  S.  Johns  by  Fiaminio  Vacca. 
The  richly  decorated  Spada  chapel 
beyond  this  has  a  good  picture  of  the 
Virgin  with  SS.  Carlo  Borromeo 
and  Ignatius,  by  Carlo  Maratta.  The 
choir  IS  remarkable  for  three  paint- 
ings by  Mubens  in  his  youth :  that 
over  the  alter  represents  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  a  glory  of  angels ;  the 
one  on  the  1.,  St.  Gregory,  S.  Maurus, 
and  S.  Papias;  and  the  third,  S.  Domi- 
tilla,  with  S.  Nerens  and  S.  Achilleus. 
Over  the  altar  of  the  chapel  in  the  1. 
transept  is  a  fine  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Temple,  by  BarocHo,  The 
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dedicated  to  the  patron-saint,  his  re- 
mains 1  ving  beneath  the  altar, the  mosaic 
over  which  is  a  copy  of  the  picture  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Vatican  hj  Guido, 
The  roof  of  the  Sacristy  is  painted  by 
Pietro  di  Cortona;  the  subject  is  the 
Archangel  bearing  the  symbols  of 
the  Passion  to  Heaven :  it  is  finely 
coloured,  and  remarkr.ble  for  the  eflFect 
of  the  foreshortening.  The  statue  of 
S.  Filippo  over  the  altar  is  by  Algardf, 
Beyond  this  is  the  chamber  of  S.  Filippo, 
still  retaining  the  furniture  which  he 
used,  and  his  portrait  attributed  to 
Guercino,  In  the  small  chapel  is  pre- 
served the  picture,  by  Guido,  which 
so  powerfully  aflfected  the  saint :  the 
ceiling  is  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona. Returning  to  the  ch.,  the 
4th  chapel  on  the  1.  has  a  Visita- 
tion, by  Baroccio ;  the  1st  chapel  on 
this  side  is  painted  by  Cav.  d'Ar- 
ptno.  This  ch.  contains  the  tombs  of 
Cardinal  l^aronius,  the  celebrated 
annalist  of  the  Church,  of  Cardinal 
Taruggi,  and  of  Cardinal  Maury. 
S.  Filippo  was  the  inventor  of  those 
compositions  of  sacred  music  which 
took  the  name  of  oratorios^  from  the 
Oratory  which  he  founded,  annexed 
to  the  ch.,  buill  by  Borromini,  con- 
taining frescoes  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  by  Romanelli,  and  of  St. 
Cecilia  by  Vanni,  Oratorios  are  still 
performed  in  this  Oratory  at  1  hour 
after  sunset  on  the  Sundays  of  Ad- 
vent and  Lent,  to  which  men  only 
are  admitted.  S.  Filippo  is  also 
entitled  to  honourable  praise  for 
having  induced  Cardinal  Baronius 
to  write  his  Annals  of  the  Church. 
On  his  festival,  the  26th  May,  a  grand 
mass  is  celebrated  in  this  ch.,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  Sacred  Col- 
leges.  The  adjoining  Convent  of  S. 
Filippo  Neri,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Order  of  the  Oratorians,  is  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Borromini.  The  flat  roof 
of  the  oratory  is  an  imitation  of 
that  of  the  Cella  Solearis  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla.  The  Library  con- 
tains some  interesting  works.  The 
*  Enarratiqpes  in  Psalmos,'  by  St. 
Augustin,  on  parchment,  is  the  oldest 
MS.  A  Latin  Bible  of  the  8th  century 
is  attributed  to  Alcuin.    Several  in- 


edited  manuscripts  of  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius are  also  preserved  here. 

S,  Maria  th  Via  Lata,  in  the  Corso, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  Doria  palace, 
is  said  by  the  Church  tradition  to 
occupy  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  lodged 
with  the  centurion.  The  ch.  was 
founded  by  Sergius  L  in  the  8th 
century,  rebuilt  by  Innocent  VIII. 
in  1485,  and  restored  in  1662  by 
Alexander  VII.,  when  the  facade  was 
added  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  consi- 
dered it  hismasterpiece  in  architecture, 
and  cased  the  Ionic  cippolino  columns 
of  the  nave  in  Sicilian  jasper,  as  we  now 
see  them.  In  the  subterranean  ch.  is 
a  spring  of  water,  which  according  to 
the  legend  sprang  up  miraculously, 
to  enable  the  apostle  to  baptize  his 
disciples.  This  church  contains  the 
tombs  of  J.  G.  Drouais,  the  eminent 
French  painter ;  of  Dodwell,  the  English 
traveller  in  Greece ;  and  of  Princess 
Zenaide  Bonaparte,  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  King  of  Spain,  and  wife  of 
Prince  Charles  L.  Bonaparte,  better 
known  as  Prince  of  Canino.  The  monu- 
ment was  raised  by  her  children  ;  the 
bust  is  by  Tenerani.  She  died  at  Naples 
in  1854.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  monu- 
ment to  Prince  Joseph  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, her  eldest  son,  who  died  in 
1865. 

S.  Maria  delta  Vittoria,  in  the  Via  di 
Porta  Pia,  so  called  from  a  miraculous 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  whose  inter- 
cession is  said  to  have  obtained  many 
victories  over  the  Turks.  It  was  built 
in  its  present  magnificent  style  in 
1606,  by  Paul  V.  The  facade  was 
added  from  the  designs  of  Gio.  Bat- 
tista  Soria,  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Borghese,  in  return  for  the  statue 
of  the  Hermaphrodite  found  in  the 
gardens  of  the  adjoining  Carmelite 
convent,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Louvre.  The  interior  is  by  Carlo 
Mademo.  Some  of  the  flags  suspended 
from  the  roof  were  captured  from  the 
Turks  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571, 
and  when  they  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  The 
Virgin  and  St.  Francis  in  the  second 
chapel  on  thert.,  and  the  2  paintings  on 
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the  side  walls,  are  by  Domenichino,  The 
chapel  of  S.  Teresa  in  the  rt.  transept 
contains  the  statue  of  the  saint  in 
ecstasy,  with  the  Angel  of  Death 
descending  to  transfix  her  with  his 
dart,  by  Bernini^  in  his  most  affected 
style,  although  so  much  lauded  by 
the  French  feuilletonist,  Taine.  The 
group  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Angel  in 
the  opposite  transept  is  by  D,  Ouidi. 
The  portrait  figures  on  each  side  of 
this  chapel  represent  members  of  the 
Venetian  family  of  Comer.  The  3rd 
chapel  on  1.  contains  the  Trinity,  by 
Guercinoj  over  the  altar;  the  small 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion  is  a  copy 
of  that  by  Ouido  now  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  the 
portrait  of  Cardinal  Comaro  is  also 
by  Guido, 

S.  MarU'na,  in  the  Forum,  one  of  the 
very  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Secj-e- 
tarium  Senatm,  was  rebuilt  in  the  13th 
cent,  by  Alexander  IV.,  and  dedicated 
to  Santa  Martina.  In  1588  Sixtus  V. 
gave  it  to  the  Academy  of  Painters, 
who  rebuilt  it  in  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  Vlll.,  and  dedicated  it  to  Santa 
Martina,  their  patron,  whose  remains 
had  been  recently  discovered  beneath. 
The  designs  for  this  new  ch.  were  fur- 
nished by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  was 
so  much  pleased  with  his  work  that  he 
called  it  his  daughter.  It  contains  the 
original  model  of  Thor\oaldsen*s  statue 
of  Christ  bequeathed  by  him.  The 
Assumption,  by  Sebastiano  Conca,  is  a 
work  of  great  merit.  The  subterra- 
nean ch.,  containing  the  tomb  of  S. 
Martina,  is  remarkable  for  its  flat  roof, 
and  for  the  chapel  erected  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona  at  his  own  cost.  This  artist 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  ch. ; 
he  bequeathed  to  it  his  whole  fortune, 
amounting  to  100,000  scudi.  The 
adjoining  Academy  of  St.  Luke^  with  its 
gallery  of  pictures,  is  described  under 
the  head  of  Colleges  and  Academies 
(p.  305). 

8,  Martino  at  Monti^  called  also  8, 
Sikeatro  e  8.  Ufartmo,  a  very  handsome 
ch.  on  the  Esquiline,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road  leading  ftom  Sta.  M.  Maggiore  to  I 


the  Lateran ;  it  stands  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Thermos  of  Trajan,  and  was  built  by 
S.  Symmachus,  a.d.  500,  on  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  one  founded  by  S.  Silvester 
in  the  time  of  Constantine.  After  being- 
restored  by  several  popes  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  it  was  modernised  in  IG50 
by  Padre  Filippini,  the  general  of  the 
C5armelites.  1  he  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  a  double  range  of  24 
ancient  columns,  of  the  composite 
order,  and  of  different  marbles,  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli.  The  present  hand- 
some roof  was  added  by  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo.  On  the  walls  of  the  aisles 
are  a  series  of  landscapes  in  firesco 
by  Gaspar  Poussin^  wiUi  several  of 
the  figures  by  his  more  celebrated 
brother-in-law,  Nicholas  Poussin.  The 
high  altar  is  raised  upon  a  platform 
richly  paved  with  marbles  of  various 
colours.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  Confession  beneath,  arranged  and 
decorated  by  Pietro  dfi  Cortona^  con- 
taining the  bodies  of  popes  S.  Sil- 
vester and  S.  Martin.  Below  this 
is  the  Subterranean  Ch.,  a  kind  of 
crypt,  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  Baths 
of  Trajan.  The  ancient  pavement  is 
of  black  and  white  mosaic.  There  is 
an  antique  Madonna  at  the  altar.  It 
was  in  the  primitive  cb.,  upon  the  site 
the  present  stands,  that  were  held  by 
St.  Silvester  the  councils  of  a.d.  324 
and  330,  when  Arius,  Sabellius,  and 
Victorinnswere  condemned,  in^he  pre- 
sence of  Constantine,  and  their  writings 
burned,  as  represented  in  the  large 
fresco  in  the  1.  aisle. 

88,  Nereo  ed  Achilko,  on  the  Appiau, 
the  modem  Via  di  S.  Sebastiano,  near 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  built  by  Leo 
III.  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, and  restored  in  1597  by  Cardinal 
Baronius,  who  was  titular  cardinal  of 
the  ch.  It  is  in  the  form  of  one  of  the 
minor  Basilicas,  consisting  of  a  nave 
separated  from  its  aisles  by  rows  of 
8-sided  prismatic  pilasters,  with  Co- 
rinthian capit4il8.  It  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  enclosed  choir,  with  the 
2  reading-desks  on  it,  as  in  some  early 
Christian  churches,  surrounding  the 
altar,-  before  which  stands  a  hatidsome 
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marble  candelabrum,  with  sculptured 
ornaments.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune 
are  interesting,  probably  of  the  time  of 
JjCO  III.  (795-816).  They  represent  on 
the  face  of  the  arch  the  Transfiguration, 
and  on  either  side  tlie  Annunciation,  and 
the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Christ.  The 
canopy  over  the  high  altar  rests  on  4 
columns  of  African  marble.  In  the 
Confessional  beneath  are  relics  of 
several  saints,  amongst  others  of  the 
patrons  and  of  Sta.  Domitilla,  the 
latter  a  member  of  the  Flavian  family, 
who  had  been  banished  to  the  island  of 
Ponza,  with  her  servants  Nereus  and 
Achi Ileus,  whose  remains  after  their 
martyrdom  she  conveyed  for  burial  to 
the  catacomb  which  bears  their  name  on 
the  Via  Ardeatina.  Behind  the  altar  is 
the  ancient  episcopal  chair  from  which 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  read  his  28th 
Homilv;  a  portion  of  which  is  en- 
pravea  on  the  back'  of  it.  The  paint- 
ings of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
on  the  side  walls,  and  of  Sta.  Domi- 
tilla over  an  altar  on  the  1.,  are  by 
Ilo7u:alii.  On  a  marble  slab  in  the 
choir  is  preserved  the  appeal  of  Car- 
dinal Baronius  to  his  successors  not  to 
alter  the  building,  or  remove  any  of  its 
antiquities.  The  touching  prajrer  of 
the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history 
might  be  advantageously  followed  by 
some  of  the  Restorers  of  our  own 
times.  The  following  is  an  exact 
copy  of  this  portion  of  the  inscrip- 
tion:— Presbyter,  Card,  Successor  quis' 
quis  fueris^  rogo  ie,  per  giorictm  Dci^  et 
per  tnerita  korum  iiiartyrum^  nihil  demito, 
nihil  minuitOf  nee  mutato;  restitutam  an- 
titjuitutem  pie  servafo ;  sic  tc  Deits  mar- 
itfrum  sitorum  precibns  semper  (tdjiuvet ! 
Round  the  choir  runs  a  handsome  mar- 
ble cornice,  and  above  a  painting  of 
the  Ecumenic  Council  held  here  by 
St.  Gregr>ry  the  Great.  This  interest- 
ing ch.  is  seldom  open,  except  at  an 
early  hour,  and  on  certain  feast-days  ; 
but, 'being  in  the  care  of  a  hennit,  a 
few  baiocchi  will  always  procure  ad- 
mission by  the  side  door.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Basilica 
Portia. 

8.  Nicola  in  Carcere,  in  a  recess  out 
of  the  Piazza  di  Montanara,  IntereatiiQ^ 


from  its  position  over  the  substructions 
of  the  temples  of  Hope,  Piety,  and  Juno 
Matuta,  which  stood  in  Forum  Oli- 
torium,  described  at  p.  36.  This  ch. 
has  recently  undergone  a  thorougli 
restoration,  and  in  the  gaudiest  modern 
style ;  the  nave  is  separated  from  the 
side  aisles  by  ranges  of  ancient  columns 
of  different  styles  and  material.  Al- 
though standing  upon  the  bases  of  the 
columns  which  formed  the  portico 
round  the  Temple  of  Piety,  none  of 
them  probably  iK^longed  to  that  edifice  : 
in  either  aisle  are  columns  of  the  por- 
ticoes of  the  adjoining  temples — on  the 
1.,  of  the  Doric  edifice  dedicated  to 
Juno;  on  the  rt.,  of  that  of  Piety. 
Supporting  the  table  of  the  high  altar, 
under  a  gorgeous  modern  tabernacle, 
is  an  urn  in  green  basalt,  with  lion's 
head:  it  contains  relics  of  saints.  On 
the  walls  over  the  arches  of  the  nave 
are  modern  paintings  of  events  in  the 
life  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  round  the 
choir  of  the  Council  of  Nicaa.  The 
entrance  to  the  substructions  of  the 
ancient  temples  is  from  the  sacristy. 

S,  Onofrio,  on  the  Janiculum,  above  the 
Porta  di  San  Spirito,  built  in  the  reign 
of Eugenius  IV.  (1429),forthe  monksof 
St.  Jerome  {Girolomini).  Originally  in 
the  Pointed  or  Gothic  style,  subsequent 
restorations  have  left  few  traces  of  that 
architecture.  S.  Onofrio  possesses  a 
deep  interest  as  the  last  resting-place 
of  Tasso,  who  died  in  the  adjoming 
convent  in  1595,  when  he  repaired  to 
Rome  to  be  crowned  in  the  Capitol.. 
Under  the  portico,  and  covered  with 
glass,  are  3  lunettes,  in  whicli  are 
paintings  representing  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St,  Jerome,  by  Domenichino^ 
by  whom  also  is  the  fresco  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  over  the  door  of 
the  ch.  The  remains  of  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Gerusalemme,  which, 
until  1857,  lay  on  the  1.  of  this  en- 
trance, under  the  spot  where  we 
see  an  inscription,  stating  that  they 
were  removed  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  poet's  death,  are  now  placed  under 
a  gaudy  tomb  erected  by  subscription 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Jerome,  first  on  1 
The  monument  is  in  the  cinquecento 
style,  has  a  bas-relief  of  the  poet's  fune- 
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ral,  and  a  statue  of  Tasso  by  Fabris,  one 
one  of  the  least  remarkable  specimens 
of  modern  sculptnre  in  this  capital  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  chapel  was  erected 
at  the  expense  of  Pius  IX.;  the  pic- 
ture over  the  altar,  and  the  decora- 
tions around,  being  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing with  Fabris's  monument.  Amongst 
the  other  sepulchral  memorials  in  this 
ch.  are  those  of  Alessandro  Guidi, 
the  lyric  poet,  who  died  in  1712;  and 
of  Cardinal  Mezzofante,  in  the  last 
chapel  on  the  1.,  a  simple  slab,  with  a 
modest  inscription  to  that  extraordi- 
nary man,  who  was  titular  cardinal  of 
the  ch. ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  nave,  near  the  door  leading  into 
the  sacristy,  a  good  cinquecento  urn  of 
Cardinal  Sacco  (ob.  1505),  surrounded 
with  handsome  sculptured  arabesque 
ornaments.  Around  the  tribune,  be- 
hind the  high  altar,  are  some  inte- 
resting frescoes;  the  lower  ones  by 
Bcddassare  Peruzzi,  the  upper  by  Pintu- 
ricchio;  of  the  former,  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  centre,  unfortunately  in- 
jured by  restoration,  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  and  the  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, are  very  good ;  and  of  the 
latter,  and  in  the  second  row,  the 
two  compartments  of  the  Sibyls.  In 
the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Lo- 
reto,  the  altarpiece  is  by  An,  Caracci, 
In  one  of  the  upper  corridors  of 
the  adjoining  monastery,  closed  to 
ladies,  is  a  beantifhl  fresco  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vmcif  with  a  Donatorio  kneeling 
before  her;  and  in  one  of  the 
adjoining  rooms,  inhabited  by  the 
poet,  and  where  he  died,  several 
relics  of  Tasso  are  preserved  —  his 
bust,  to  which  has  been  adapted  the 
wax  mask  taken  after  death,  his 
crucifix,  belt,  inkstand,  some  of  his 
autographs,  and  the  leaden  coffin  in 
which  his  bones  were  deposited  be- 
fore their  last  removal..  The  terrace 
in  ft-ont  of  the  ch.,  and  the  gardens  of 
the  convent,  to  which  ladies  can  obtain 
admission,  command  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  N.  part  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  Sabine  and  Alban  hills,  I 
with  Soracte  in  the  distance.  In  { 
the  upper  part  of  the  garden  is  the  | 


tree  which  bore  the  name  of  Tasso's 
Oak,  consecrated  by  the  tradition 
that  under  its  shade  the  poet  was 
used  to  retire  for  meditation  and 
study.  It  was  partly  blown  down 
during  a  storm  in  the  autumn  of  1842, 
but  numerous  branches  have  already 
sprouted  from  what  was  spared.  Near 
it  is  an  out-door  amphitheatre,  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Arcadian 
Academy  during  the  summer  months, 
in  a  magnificent  situation.  Gentlemen 
can  obtain  admission  to  the  gardens 
through  the  convent,  but  ladies  must 
enter  by  the  gardener's  gate,  a  short 
way  lower  down  the  hill  on  the  1. 

S,  Pancrazio,  beyond  the  gate  of  the 
same  name,  and  adjoining  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Pamfili.  It  stands  near 
the  ancient  Via  Vitellina,  and  was 
founded  by  Pope  Symmacbus  in  the 
early  part  of  the  6th  century,  over  the 
site  of  the  cemetery  of  Calepodius. 
After  being  long  abandoned  it  was 
restored  in  1609  by  Cardinal  Torres. 
During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the 
French  in  1849,  the  ch.  of  San  Pan- 
crazio  became  a  position  as  important 
to  the  besiegers  as  were  the  villas 
in  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  there- 
fore taken  by  storm  by  two  French 
columns,  under  Gen.  Regnault  de 
St  Jean  d*Angely;  and  though  the 
building  was  several  times  fired  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  French  were  as 
often  compelled  to  retire,  they  ulti- 
mateljT  succeeded  in  retaining  it,  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  their  operations. 
In  this  ch.  was  buried  Crescentius 
Nomentanus,  the  celebrated  ruler  of 
Rome  in  the  10th  century.  His  epitaph 
existed  prior  to  the  restorations  by 
Cardinal  Torres,  but  it  has  unfortu- 
nately disappeared,  and  no  trace  of  so 
interesting  a  memorial  of  Rome  during 
the  middle  ages  can  now  be  disco- 
vered. In  this  ch.  Narses,  after  having 
defeated  Totila,  met  the  pope  and 
cardinals,  and  marched  in  procession 
to  St.  Peter's  to  return  thanks  for  his 
victory.  It  was  here  also  that  Peter  II. 
of  Aragon  was  crowned  by  Innocent 
III.,  and  Louis  king  of  Naples  was  re- 
ceived by  John  XXII.    In  the  Conf^s- 
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sion  are  deposited  the  remains  of  St. 
Pancratius  and  St.  Victor.  One  of  the 
flights  of  steps  from  the  aisles  leads  to 
the  spot  where  the  former  is  supposed 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom ;  the  other 
to  the  catacombs  of  Calepodius,  the 
burial-place  of  many  early  martyrs. 


r; 


S,  Paolo  alle  ire  Foniane,  anciently 
called  Ad  Aquas  Salvias,  2  m.  beyond  the 
Basilica  of  S.Paolo  fuori  le  Mnre,erected 
on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  is  supposed 
to  hare  been  beheaded.  The  present 
ch.  was  built  b;^  Cardinal  Aldobrandini, 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  in  1590.  The  interior  is  cele- 
brated forthe  3  fountains  which  we  are 
told  by  the  legend  sprang  up  where  the 
head  of  the  apostle  bounded  as  many 
times  from  the  earth.  It  contains  also 
the  short  marble  pillar  in  the  rt.-hand 
comer,  enclosed  by  an  iron  grating, 
on  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
decapitated.  Close  to  this  ch.  are  2 
others.  The  first,  SS,  Vincenzo  ed 
Anastasio,  was  built  in  626  by  Hono- 
rius  I.,  and  restored  in  796  by  Leo 
III. :  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  early 
Christian  basilicas,  having  8  arches 
on  either  side,  supported  by  pilasters 
instead  of  ancient  columns,  as  we  have 
seen  in  most  similar  edifices  in  Rome, 
their  only  ornamentation  being  frescoes 
of  the  Apostles,  from  the  designs  of 
Raphael,  and  painted  by  his  pupils,  but 
recently  most  miserably  daubed  over. 
Over  each  of  the  arches  of  the  nave  is 
an  oblong  window  pierced  with  3  rows 
of  circular  openings,  now  filled  with 
glass,  but  originally  with  alabaster  or 
translucent  marble.  There  ate  4  simi- 
lar windows  in  the  W.  front.  The  roof 
is  of  open  woodwork ;  the  nave  wide 
and  without  chapels.  This  ch.  which 
is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  S. 
Anastasius  in  the  list  of  those  visited 
by  Siric  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
A.D.  990  in  a  curious  MS.  at  the 
British  Museum,  was  attached  to  a  Cis- 
tercian monastery  founded  by  Innocent 
II.,  its  first  Abbot  (Paganelli)  having 
become  Pope  Engenius  III.  in  1145, 
when  the  present  edifice  was  most 
probably  erected.  In  front  of  this  ch. 
is  a  portico  supported  on  colunms  (of 
gramte),  like  that  at  S.  Lorenzo  fuori 


le  Mura.  The  2nd  ch.,  called  8.  Maria 
Scala  Cceli,  is  built  over  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Zeno,  in  which  were  buried 
the  12,000  Christians  who  had  been 
employed,  according  to  the  Church 
tradition,  in  erecting  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  ch.  derives  its  name  from 
a  vision  of  St.  Bernard,  in  which, 
when  celebrating  mass  for  certain  souls, 
they  appeared  to  him  ascending  by 
a  ladder  to  heaven.  It  was  restored  in 
1582  by  Cardinal  Famese,  from  the 
designs  of  Vignola,  and  completed  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta.  It  is  an  octa- 
gonal building,  with  a  central  cupola. 
The  vault  over  the  chapel  on  1.  is  of 
some  interest  for  its  mosaics  by  Fran- 
cesco Zucca:  they  are  considered  to  be 
the  first  works  in  good  taste  of  this 
kind  executed  by  the  modems :  they  re- 
present the  Virgin  above  with  4  Saints, 
and  Clement  VIII.  with  Card.  Far- 
nese  below.  Beneath  is  a  subterranean 
chapel,  l>ehind  which  is  shown  a  cell 
in  which  S.  Paul  is  said  to  have  been 
confined  before  being  led  to  execution  ; 
and  the  altar  at  which  S.  Bernard  had 
the  vision  above  alluded  to.  These  3 
churches  are  in  an  uninhabited  district 
of  the  Campagna,  interesting  to  the 
geologist  from  its  numerous  pits  of 
pozzolana,  which  is  procured  here- 
abouts in  great  abundance  and  of  the 
best  quality,  from  whence  it  is  carried 
to  ^e  neighbouring  quay,  the  Porto  di 
Pozzolana,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
for  shipment. 

S.  Pietro  in  Montono,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Constantine  near  the 
spot  where  St.  Peter  was  crucified,  and 
rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  from  the  designs 
of  Baccio  Pintelli,  towards  the  close 
of  the  15th  century ;  it  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Arx  Janiculensis,  founded 
by  Ancus  Martins,  and  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  of  Mons  Aureus,  Monte 
d'Oro,  or  Montorio,  from  the  yellow- 
coloured  sand  and  gravel  which  forms 
the  part  of  the  Janiculum  on  which  it  is 
built.  This  interesting  ch.  narrowly 
escaped  utter  demolition  during  the 
siege  of  Rome  in  1 849.  It  was  fortified 
and  occupied  by  the  Romans,  as  the 
head-quarters  of  their  cavalry.    From 
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its  vicinity  to  the  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio, 
the  centre  of  attack  of  the  French 
besieging  force,  it  was  also  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers.  The  tribune 
and  steeple  were  completely  destroyed, 
and  have  been  since  rebuilt,  as  well 
as  the  western  wing  of  the  adjoining 
convent.  Among  the  parts  which 
happily  escaped  injury  was  the  Borghe- 
rini  chapel  (1st  on  tlie  rt.),  celebrated 
for  the  paintings  of  Sebastiano  del 
Piomho,  executed  from  the  designs  of 
Michel  Angelo.  Vasari  tells  us  that 
they  were  the  result  of  a  combination 
between  these  two  great  masters,  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  par- 
tiality evinced  at  Rome  for  Raphael. 
The  principal  subject  is  the  Flagella- 
tion of  our  Saviour.  The  fresco  on  the 
vault  of  the  chapel  represents  the 
Transfiguration.  These  works  cost 
Sebastian  the  labour  of  6  years.  Lanzi 
says  that  he  painted  the  Flagellation 
in  the  new  method  he  had  invented 
of  painting  in  oils  on-stone ;  "  a  work," 
he  says,  "  as  much  blackened  by  time, 
as  the  frescoes  which  he  executed  in 
the  same  church  are  well  preserved." 
Of  the  other  works  of  art  which  were 
in  the  building  prior  to  1849,  some 
were  damaged  during  its  occupation 
by  the  Roman  soldiery.  The  in- 
version of  St.  Paul  in  the  chapel 
of  the  saint,  4th  on  rt.,  beyond  the 
side  door  leading  to  the  cloister,  is 
by  Vasariy  who  introduced  his  own 
portrait:  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  the  Monti  family,  as  well  as  the 
statues  of  Religion  and  Justice,  were 
sculptured  by  Bartolommco  Ammanati, 
The  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(5th  on  the  1.)  was  painted  by  Francesco 
tSahiati;  the  painting  over  the  altar,  of 
St.  John  baptising  in  the  Jordan,  is  by  D. 
da  Volterra,  The  Dead  Christ  and  the 
different  subjects  of  the  Passion  in  the 
next  chapel  (4th  on  the  I.)  are  probably 
by  Stellaert,  although  attributed  to 
Vandyke.  The  semicircular  fiasco  of 
St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,  in 
the  Ist  chapel  on  the  1.,  by  Giovanni 
d<^  Vecchi,  is  said  to  be  from  a  design 
of  Michel  Angelo,  Behind  the  high 
altar  is  a  modern  copy  of  Guido's 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  Before  the 
first  French  invasion,  the  Transfigura- 


tion of  Raphael  stood  there ;  and 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  painted  as  a 
rival  to  it  the  Raising  of  Jjozarus, 
which  is  now  in  our  National  Gallery. 
On  the  return  of  the  Transfiguration 
from  the  Louvre  it  was  placed  in  the 
Vatican,  and  an  annual  stipend  granted 
to  the  ch.  in  compensation  for  the 
loss.  This  ch.  has  an  interest  for  the 
Irish  traveller,  as  containing  the  graves 
of  Hugh  O'Nial,  Baron  Dungannon, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  of 
Rory  or  Roderick  O'Donnell,  Earl  of 
Tyrconnell  (1608),  who,  implicated  in 
the  intrigues  against  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  fied  their  country,  and  died 
at  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th 
centy. :  their  slab  tombstones  are  in 
the  nave.  In  the  cloister  of  the  ad- 
joining convent  is  Bramante's  cele- 
brated Temple,  built  at  the  expense 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  on  the  spot  on 
which  St.  Peter  is  supposed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom.  It  is  a  small 
circular  building,  having  on  the  out- 
side a  corridor  sustained  by  16  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  in  grey  granite : 
it  has  been  universally  admired  as  a 
bijou  of  architecture  and  is  in  every 
respect  one  of  the  most  elegant  works 
of  modern  times.  In  its  upper  chapel, 
before  the  altar,  is  a  sitting  statue  of 
St.  Peter,  and  in  the  crypt  below,  richly 
decorated  with  stucco  reliefs,  is  shown 
the  hole  into  which  was  struck  the  Cross 
upon  which  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
was  crucified.  This  beautiful  edifice 
had  a  narrow  escape  during  the  siege 
of  1849,  one  of  the  French  shells 
having  burst  within  6  feet  of  it.  The 
view  ftoifi  the  platform  in  front  of 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio  can  hardly  be 
surpassed;  it  is  to  modern  Rome 
what  the  view  from  the  Capitol  is  to 
ancient;  and  strangers  should  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
spot,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  localities  and  principal  buildings 
of  the  more  modem  portions  of  the  city. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence 
of  the  panorama  from  here,  especially 
on  a  fine  evening  in  spring,  extending 
from  Soracte  to  the  extremitv  of  the 
Alban  hills,  with  all  the  classical  sites 
and  towns  brilliantly  Ught^^np  by  the 
setting  sun.  ^  ^^'^^^  by OBt)g\L  *' 
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S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  (the  Basilica 
Kudoxiaua  of  ecclesiastical  writers),  on 
the  Esquiline,  not  far  from  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  buUt  in  442,  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  St.  Leo  the  Great,  by  Eudoxia, 
wife  of  Valentiuiau  III.,  to  preserve 
the  chain  with  which  St.  Peter  was 
bound  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  repaired 
by  Pelagius  I.  in  555,  as  we  learn  by 
an  inscription  in  the  ch. ;  rebuilt  by 
Adrian  I.  in  the  8th  century ;  and  re- 
stored in  1 .503  by  Julius  II.,  from  the 
designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli.  In  1705  it 
was  reduced  to  its  present  form  by 
Francesco  Fontana.  It  consists  of  a 
portico,  out  of  which  opens  the  fine 
nave  separated  from  2  side  aisles  by 
20  ancient  fluted  marble  columns  of 
the  Doric  order  supporting  a  series 
of  arches,  terminated  by  a  semicircu- 
lar tribune,  the  arch  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  2  Corinthian  columns  of 
grey  granite.  Beside  its  architecture 
the  chief  object  of  interest  in  this  ch.  is 
the  Moses  of  Mic/iel  Anfjclo,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  creations  of  his  gi- 
gantic genius.  It  was  intended  to 
form  a  part  of  the  magnificent  tomb 
of  Julius  II.,  the  ^lan  of  which  was 
so  imposing  that  it  is  said  to  have 
induced  the  pope  to  undertake  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's.  Michel 
Angelo's  design  was  a  parallelogram, 
surmounted  by  40  statues,  and  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  and  other  ornaments. 
The  colossal  statue  of  Moses  was  to 
have  been  placed  upon  it.  The  vicis- 
situdes of  this  monument  form  one 
of  the  curious  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  arts.  The  quarrel  of  Michel  An- 
gelo  with  Julius  II.  suspended  its  pro- 
gress for  2  years ;  but  on  their  recon- 
ciliation the  great  sculptor  returned 
to  Home,  and  continued  to  work 
upon  it  until  the  death  of  the  pope  in 
1513.  It  was  then  suspended  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Leo  X., 
and  was  not  fairly  resumed  until  after 
his  death.  The  ori^nal  design,  after 
all  these  interruptions,  was  never 
executed:  Michel  Angelo  had  only 
completed  at  his  death  the  statue  of 
Moses  and  the  2  figures  supposed  to 
represent  Religion  and  Virtue.  These 
were  placed,  not  in  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter's,  as  originally  intended,  but  in 


their  present  comparatively  obscure 
position :  two  of  the  figures  of  slaves, 
which  were  intended  to  serve  as  Ca- 
ryatides on  the  monument,  are  now  in 
the  Louvre,  and  the  3rd  is  in  the  Bo- 
boli  gardens  at  Floreucc.  To  com- 
plete this  list  of  misadventures,  the 
pope  is  not  buried  under  his  monu- 
ment, but  near  his  kinsman  Sixtus  IV., 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  without  any  memo- 
rial, except  a  paltry  marble  inscription. 
These  facts  are  necessary  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  because  the  Moses  is  not  so 
advantageously  seen  as  it  would  have 
been  if  surrounded  by  all  the  acces- 
sories of  a  finished  monument.  There 
arc  few  works  of  art  which  have  been 
more  severely  criticised ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  advanced,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  its 
coninianding  expression,  notwithstand- 
ing its  colossal  proportions.  The  hands 
and  arms  are  extremely  fine,  and 
rival  the  grandest  productions  of  the 
Grecian  chisel.  "  Here  sits,"  says 
Forsyth,  "the  Moses  of  Michael 
Angelo,  frowning  with  the  terrific 
eyebrows  of  Olympian  Jove.  Homer 
and  Phidias,  indeed,  placed  their 
god  on  a  golden  throne  ;  but  Moses 
is  cribbed  into  a  niche,  like  a  pre- 
bendary in  his  stall.  ^luch  wit  has 
been  levelled  of  late  at  his  flowing 
beard  and  his  flaming  horns.  One 
critic  compares  his  head  to  a  goat's ; 
another,  his  dress  to  a  galley-slave's. 
But  the  true  sublime  resists  all  ridi- 
cule ;  the  offended  lawgiver  frowns  on 
unrepressed,  and  awes  you  with  inher- 
ent authority."  The  figures  in  the 
niches  on  each  side  of  the  Moses  are 
also  by  M.  Aufjelo,  those  of  Lias,  or  Leah, 
and  the  Sibyl  by  Raffuello  da  Montelvpo, 
the  recumbent  figure  of  Julius  II.  by 
Maso  dal  Bosco,  and  the  Virgin  and 
Child  above  all  by  Scherano  da  ^et- 
titpiano.  At  the  first  altar  in  the  rt. 
aisle  is  a  picture  of  St.  Augustin,  by 
Guercino,  neyond  it  are  the  monu- 
ments of  Cardinals  Margotti  and 
Agucci,  from  the  designs  of  Domeni- 
chino,  who  painted  the  portrait  of  the 
latter  over  the  inscription.  The  Deli- 
verance of  St.  Peter,  at  the  2nd 
altar,  is  a  copy  of  the  original  paint- 
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ing  by  the  same  master  now  pre- 
served in  the  Sacristy.  The  chapel 
beyond  the  Moses  contains  the  finely 
finished  pictore  of  St.  Margaret,  by 
Guercmo,  The  tribune  is  painted  by /a- 
copo  Coppi,  a  Florentine  artist  of  the 
16th  century,  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  St  Peter.  On  the  rt.  hand  pier  of 
the  arch  is  a  memorial,  with  his  bast  in 
relief,  to  Giulio  Clovio,  the  celebrated 
missal  and  miniature  painter  'of  the 
1 6th  centy.,  who  was  a  canon  of  this 
ch.  ^  At  the  bottom  of  the  apse  is  an 
ancient  episcopal  chair  in  marble. 
Over  one  of  the  altars  in  the  1. 
aisle  is  a  curious  mosaic  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, of  the  year  680,  with  the  name ; 
he  is  represented  with  a  beard ;  it 
is  one  of  the  interesting  examples  of 
this  branch  of  art,  and  was  placed 
in  this  ch.  on  the  occasion  of  the  saint's 
having  been  supposed  to  have  averted 
a  pestilence  then  raging.  Between  this 
and  the  next  chapel,  which  has  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Dead  Christ  over  the 
altar,  is  the  tomb  of  Card.  Cinzio 
Aldobrandini,  the  protector  of  Tasso 
and  nephew  of  Clement  VIII.  Far- 
ther on  is  a  bas-relief  of  St.  Peter 
delivered  b^  the  Angel,  with  tiie  Dona- 
torio  kneeling  before  the  Saint,  exe- 
cuted in  1465  for  Cardinal  di  Cusa, 
whose  gravestone  is  beneath;  and 
near  the  door  the  tomb  of  Antonio  del 
Pollajuolo,  and  of  his  brother  Pietro, 
with  their  busts;  the  fresco  over  it  is 
allegorical  to  the  supposed  power  of 
the  popes  to  liberate  souls  from  purga- 
tory, and  was  painted  by  PoUajuolo's 
pupils.  The  chains  which  give  name 
to  the  ch.  are  not  shown  to  visitors, 
but  are  publicly  exhibited  on  the 
Festival  of  St.  Peter  in  Vinculis, 
on  the  1st  of  August  and  8  following 
days:  they  are  enclosed  in  a  bronze 
tabernacle  in  the  outer  Sacristy,  exe- 
cuted by  Pollajuolo.  In  the  inner 
Sacristy  is  the  Deliverance  of  St. 
Peter  by  the  Angel,  a  work  of  the 
younger  days  of  Domenichino.  In  this 
ch.  Hildebrand  was  elected  pope  in 
1073,  when  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  VII.  The  adjoining  convent 
was  built  by  Giulianodi  Sangallo;  one 
of  the  best  views  of  the  Coliseum  is 
to  be  had  from  its  upper  Loggia.    The 


great  cloister,  surrounded  by  a  very 
handsome  Ionic  portico,  erected  by 
Julius  II.  when  titular  Cardinal  of 
the  ch.,  has  in  the  centre  a  cistern  de- 
signed by  Michel  Angelo.  The  street 
which  leads  from  before  the  ch..  the 
Via  di  St,  Pietro  in  Vincula,  to  the  Piazza 
Suburra,  is  supposed  to  correspond 
with  the  Vicus  Sceleratus,  infamous  in 
Roman  history  as  the  scene  of  the  im- 
piety of  Tullia,  who  there  drove  her 
car  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father 
after  he  had  been  assassinated  by  her 
husband  Tarquin.  In  the  garden  of  the 
Maronite  monks,  on  the  opposte  side 
of  the  piazza,  may  be  remarked  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  date-palm 
in  Rome.  The  large  building  which 
occupies  the  third  side  of  the  square 
is  the  convent  of  San  Francesco  di 
Paola,  the  belfry  of  which  is  perched 
on  a  well-preserved  medissval  tower 
of  the  Frangipanis.  ^^ 

S.  Prassede,  near  to  the  basilica  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  founded  on  the 
site  of  a  small  oratory  built  by  Pius  I. 
A.D.  160,  as  a  place  of  security  to 
which  the  early  Christians  might  retire 
during  the  persecutions.  The  present 
edifice  was  erected  in  822  by  Paschal  I., 
restored  in  the  1 5th  century  by  Ni- 
cholas v.,  and  modernised  by  San 
Carlo  Borromeo,  who  was  titular  car- 
dinal of  the  ch.  It  is  remarkable 
as  the  place  of  the  attack  of  the 
Frangipanis  on  Pope  Gelasius  II.  in 
1118.  The  principal  entrance  from 
the  Via  di  S.  Martino  consists  of  an 
ancient  portico,  supported  by  two  Ionic 
columns  of  granite;  but  that  open  to 
the  public  is  in  the  adjoining  Via  di 
Sta.  Prassede,  by  a  side-door.  The  in- 
terior consists  of  a  nave  divided  from 
2  side  aisles  by  16  columns  of  granite, 
with  composite  capitals.  The  tribune 
is  ascended  by  a  double  flight  of  steps, 
composed  of  large  slabs  of  rosso  cmtico. 
The  mosaics  of  this  ch.  are  remark- 
able ;  they  are  of  the  time  of  Pope 
Paschal  I.  (817-824).  On  the  face  of 
the  great  arch  towards  the  nave  is 
represented  the  Vision  of  St.  John,  the 
Saviour  with  an  angel  on  either  side, 
SS.  Praxedes  and  Pudenziana  at  bis 
feet,  in  the  centre  of  a  city,  the  gates  of 
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which  are  also  guarded  by  angels ;  the 
fig^ares  ou  either  side  bearing  wreaths 
and  offerings,  and  those  below  with 
palm-branches  represent  the  fisiithfiil. 
Over  the  arch  of  the  tribune  is  the 
mystical  Lamb  in  the  centre,  having 

3  candlesticks  on  one  side  and  4  on 
the  other,  allegorical  possibly  to  the 
7  churches,  and  2  angels  on  either  side, 
followed  by  emblematical  figures  of  the 

4  Kvangelists.    The  figures  draped  in 
togas,  and  bearing  wreaths,  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  24  elders  or  wise  men 
of  the  Apocalypse.    On  the  vault  or 
apse  our  Saviour  stands  on  a  mound, 
from   which  issues    the  Jordan,  em- 
blematical   of  JudsBa,   in  the   centre 
of  a  group  of  6  saints:  the  2  female 
ones  bearing  crowns  in  their  hands, 
presented  to  Christ  by  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  are  SS.  Praxedes   and   Puden- 
tiana ;  whilst  the  one  bearing  a  church 
is  evidently  intended  for  Pope  Paschal 
I.,  the  restorer  of  this  e^fice,  remark- 
able for  the  square  nimbus  round  the 
head,  showing  he  was  then  living ;  the 
other  S.  Zeno.    The  band  beneath,  of 
a  lamb  bearing  a  cross,  with  6  others 
on  either  side,   are    emblematical  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  as  the 
rude  representations  of  cities  at  either 
extremity  are  of  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem.     Ou  each,  side   of   the  high 
altar,  under  the  music  galleries,  are 
pillars  of  white  marble,  remarkable 
for  their  foliage  ornaments.     In  the 
1.  side  aisle,  near  the  door,  is  the  slab 
of  nero-bianco  granite  on  which  S.  Prax- 
edes slept,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave  a  well  in  which  she  is  said  to 
have  collected  the  bodies  and  blood 
of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  on  this 
hill.    The  3rd  chapel  in  the  rt.  aisle 
of  S.  Zeno,  or  of  la  Colorma  Santas  is 
entered  by  a  door  formed  of  2  columns 
of  the  rare  black  porphyry  and  granite 
(porfidoegranito  nero-bianco),  supportinff 
a  portion  of  an  elaborately  sculptured 
frieze ;  the  outer  wall  towards  the  nave, 
as  well  as  the  interior,  are  covered  with 
mosaics  of  the  time  of  Paschal  L ;  from 
their  richness  this  chapel  was  formerly 
called  the  Orto  del  Paradise:  it  derives 
its  present  name  from  a  portion  of  a 
column  of  black  and  white  marble,  to 
which  our  Saviour   is  said   to  have 


been  bound  at  his  Flagellation;  and 
which  was  brought  from  Jerusalem 
in  1223  by  a  Cardinal  Colonna.  The 
mosaics,  which  are  indistinctly  seen, 
represent,  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  the 
Saviour  holding  a  book ;  on  the  altar, 
the  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour,  SS. 
Praxedes  and  Pudentiana;  ou  the  rt. 
wall,  SS.  John,  Andrew,  and  James; 
and  on  the  1.,  SS.  Agnes,  Pudentiana, 
and  Praxedes ;  over  the  door,  a  throne, 
of  God,  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
[Ladies  are  forbidden,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  from  entering.] 
Amongst  other  relics  contained  in  this 
chapel  are  the  bodies  of  SS.  Zeno 
and  Valentinian.  The  tomb  of  Car- 
dinal Cetive  (1474),  in  the  adjoining 
chapel,  with  his  recumbent  statue, 
and  those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
S.  Prassede,  and  S.  Pudentiana,  is  a 
good  work  of  the  15th  century.  The 
bust  of  Monsignore  Santoni,  by  Bernini, 
on  his  monument  upon  a  pier  of  the 
nave,  opposite  the  chapel  of  S.  Zeno, 
is  said  to  have  been  executed  when 
the  artist  was  only  10  years  old.  The 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Anchera,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  near  the  side 
door,  bears  the  date  1286,  and  is  pro- 
bably by  one  of  the  Cosimatis.  The 
3rd  chapel  on  the  L  contains  a  picture 
of  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  by  Federigo 
Zticchero ;  the  Ascension,  on  the  roof, 
is  by  Cav,  cTArpmo,  In  the  large 
chapel  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  are  his 
seat,  and  the  table  on  which  he  dis- 
tributed food  to  the  poor.  In  the  Con- 
fession beneath  the  high  altar  are  4 
sarcophagi  of  early  Christians,  one  of 
whic-n  contains  the  remains  of  SS. 
Praxedes  and  Pudentiana ;  the  mosaic 
decorations  of  some  of  these  urns,  and 
especially  of  the  adjoining  altar,  are 
fine  specimens  of  this  class  of  work. 
The  Sacristy  contains  a  picture  of 
the  Flagellation,  attributed  to  Giulio 
Romano.  Amongst  the  relics  here  is 
the  Portrait  of  the  Saviour  (the  colours 
are  totally  effaced),  which  St.  Peter  is 
said  to  have  presented  to  Pudens,  the 
father  of  S.  Praxedes  and  S.  Puden- 
tiana; teeth  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul ;  the  Mitre  of  St.  Charles,  &c. 
The  Church  tradition  tells  us  that 
Pudens  was  the  first  person  in  Rome 
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converted  to  Christianitjr  by  St.  Paul ; 
the  apostle  lodged  iu  his  house  from 
the  1st  year  of  Claudius  to  the  9th, 
aud  again  a.d.  62,  when  he  returned  a 
2nd  time  to  Rome.  The  departure 
of  the  Jews  from  Rome  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xviii.  2 ;  "  because  that  Clau- 
dius had  commanded  all  Jews  to  de- 
part from  Rome."  The  apostle  men- 
tions Pudens  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  iv.  21 :  "  Eubulus  greeteth 
thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and 
Claudia,  and  all  the  brethren."  Linus 
is  considered  by  the  historians  of  the 
Church  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter; 
Claudia  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Pudens,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  British  chief  Caradoc  or  Carac- 
tacus.  There  are  remains  of  a  very 
early  bell-tower,  dating  from  815,  on 
the  basement  of  which  are  paintings  in 
a  rude  style,  relative  to  the  life  of  S. 
Agnes. 

//  Prioratn  (see  Sta.  Maria  Aventi- 
neuse,  p.  168). 

S.  Prisca,  on  the  Aventine,  a  very 
ancient  ch.,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  house  m  which  St.  Frisca  was 
baptized  by  St.  Peter.  It  was  conse- 
crated by  pope  S.  Eutichianus  in  280, 
and  rebuilt  or  restored  by  Cardinal 
Giustiniaui  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Lombard!  in  1 600.  It  has  1 4  ancient 
columns  of  marble  and  granite  in  the 
nave,  built  into  the  piers ;  and  at  the 
high  altar  the  Baptism  of  the  Saint,  by 
Pdssiijnnni,  In  the  crypt  is  a  curious 
baptismal  font,  in  the  form  of  a  fan- 
tastic capital  of  a  column,  having  a 
large  basin  in  the  centre,  and  smaller 
ones  at  the  4  angles.  This  ch.  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated Temple  of  Diana,  founded  by 
Servius  TuUius  as  the  common  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Latin  league.  This  ch. 
is  seldom  open,  except  on  the  anni- 
versary of  St.  Prisca  (Jan.  18),  and 
during  the  Station  on  the  6th  Mon.  in 
Lent. 

S,  Pitdentiana,  behind  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore,  in  the  valley  between  the 
Virainal  aud  E^quiline,  off  the  modern 
Via  Urbana,  the  ancient  Vicus  Patri- 
cius,  is  very  interesting  from  its  his- 
torical   relations,    and    the   works   of 


mediffival  art  contained  in  it ;  it  is  supv- 
posed  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  Christian  edifices  of  Rome  (omnvttn 
ccclesianim  urbis  vctustissiina)^  to    have 
been  considered  in  early  times  as  the 
cathedral   of  the  Christian   city,  and 
to    occupy  the   site  of  the  house  of 
the   senator  Pudens,  where  St.  Peter 
lodged  from  a.d.  41  to  50,  converted  his 
daughters   Praxedes  and   Pudentiana, 
and  baptized  many  thousands  of  the  first 
followers  of  our  faith,  and  to  the  latter 
of  whom  the  ch.  was  dedicated  by  St. 
Pius,  A.D.  145.    Beneath  the  present 
edifice  are  numerous  remains  of  Roman 
edifices,  which  have  been  recently  ex- 
plored by  Mr.   Parker,    amongst   the 
rest  of  a  bath-room,  probably  belonging 
to  the  thermaj  of  Noviius.    This  church 
was  successively  restored  by  Adnau  I. 
in  the  8th  centy.,  by  Gregory  VII.  and 
Innocent  II.  iu  the  12th,  aud  reduced 
to  its  present  form  iu  1597  by  Card. 
Caetaui.     It  consists  of  a  nave,  and 
formerly  of  side  aisles  (the  latter  hav- 
ing   been    divided    otF   into    chapels) 
separated  by  14  ancient  columns   of 
grey  marble.      The   mosaics  are   the 
finest   of  the  kind  in  Rome.     They 
date    probably    from    the   9th    centy. 
under  Adrian  III.  (a.d.  884),  although 
assigned   to  the  4th  by  Messrs.  Vitel 
and  Parker,   on   the  authority  of  an 
inscription  of  Pope  Siricus  (a.d.  384- 
397)  on  the  wall   of   the    apse,   but 
which   appears   to    refer  only  to  the 
building  of  the  latter,*   They  represent 
our  Saviour,  seated  on  a  throne,  hav- 
ing on  each  side  four  of  the  Apostles 
in    Roman    costume,    S.    Pudentiana 
and  S.  Praxedes  standing  behind,  and 
stately  Roman  edifices    iu   the   back- 
ground, with  the  emblems  of  the  Evan- 
gelists above.      In   the   neighbouring 
chapel,  on  the  1.,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
is  a  large  marble  group  by  0.  clella  Porta, 
representing    our    Saviour    delivering 
the  keys  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  ; 
the  floor  of  the  aisle  leading  to  this 
chapel,  as  of  other  parts  of  the  ch., 
retains  the   old  Roman  mosaic  pave- 

•  ITils  beautiful  work'of  art  has  lieen  muti- 
lated by  subsoqueut  restorers  of  the  church ;  hut 
a  good  drawing  of  it,  ah  It  originally  stood,  lia^ 
been  reproduced  In  SnithUver'si  work  on  the 
MosaicD  In  the  Koniau  Ohurdics. 
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ment,  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
r*udens*  house.  There  are  some  early 
Ohristian  inscriptions  let  into  the  walls 
— one  discovered  in  the  catacombs  of 
St.  Priscilla,  to  Cornelia,  of  the  family 
of  the  Pudentiani,  with  a  rude  por- 
trait ;  the  table  on  which  St,  Peter  ate 
\ras  formerly  placed  under  the  altar, 
but  has  been  removed  in  erecting  the 
new  and  more  elegant  one  pat  np  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  was  titular  of 
St.  Pudcntiana.  Opening  out  of  the  1.  ^ 
aisle  is  the  richly  decorated  chapel  of 
the  Caetanis  ;  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  over  the  altar,  in  high  relief,  is 
by  Pooh  Olivieri;  on  each  side  are  fine 
columns  of  Lumachella  marble,  and  in 
the  roof  are  introduced  some  ancient 
mosaics  of  the  4  Evangelists,  and  of  S. 
Pudentiana  collecting  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs ;  the  tombs  on  either  side  are 
of  members  of  the  family  of  Caetani  in 
the  17th  centy.  The  paintings  of  the 
oval  cupola  of  the  ch.  are  by  Pomu'- 
rfmcio.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  ch.  are  ancient  torse  columns, 
supporting  a  lintel,  on  whicli  are  some 
early  Christian  bas-reliefs.  S.  Puden- 
tiana, being  annexed  to  a  convent  of 
Bemardine  nuns,  is  seldom  open,  ex- 
cept at  an  early  hour,  or  on  the  festival 
of  the  Saint  (May  19)  and  during  the 
Station  on  the  3rd  Sun.  in  Lent.  The 
bell-tower  of  this  ch.  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  its  kind;  it  dat<>s  from  the 
rebuilding  of  the  ch.  in  1130.  The  3 
upper  storeys,  with  their  open  colon- 
nades, are  unique.  The  great  conventual 
establishment  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Via  Urban  a,  called  the  Bambino 
Jcsu,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  Rome;  it  belongs  to  nuns  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustin,  who  are  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  the  education  of 
young  females. 

Sanii  Quattro  Incorcmatt,  an  interest- 
ing ch.  situated  on  that  ridge  of  the 
Ccelian  which  extends  from  the  Coli- 
seum to  the  Lateran;  it  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
Diana.  The  present  edifice  was  built 
by  Paschal  II.,  but  to  replace  a  more 
ancient  one  erected  by  Honorius  I.  in 
626 ;  it  is  now  attached  to  a  conser- 
vatory of  young  females,  and  is  seldom 


open,  except  at  an  early  hour.  Before 
the  ch.  are  two  square  courts;  the 
inner  one,  originally  the  quadriporl 
ticus,  has,  built  into  its  walls,  severa- 
columns,  evidently  from  ancient  edi- 
fices. The  interior  consists  of  a  nave 
separated  from  the  narrow  aisles  by  8 
columns  in  grey  granite,  with  composite 
capitals,  and  surmounted  by  a  gallery 
of  smaller  Ionic  pillars,  as  we  have 
seen  at  Sta.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura 
(p.  137),  and  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
was  intended  for  females  alone.  The 
tribune,  which  is  very  wide  and  ample, 
has  in  the  centre  an  episcopal  chair, 
and  its  vault  and  walls  covered  with 
frescoes  of  martyred  saints  by  Oiovanni 
di  8,  Giovanni,  Beneath  in  a  subter- 
ranean chapel  are  the  relics  of  SS. 
Carporferus,  Severus,  Severianus,  and 
Victorianus,  to  whom  the  ch.  is  dedi- 
cated, in  4  urns  placed  here  by  St.  Leo. 
On  the  stairs  leading  to  it  is  a  muti- 
lated inscription  by  Pope  Damasus, 
in  honour  of  the  patron  saints.  Open- 
ing (on  the  rt.)  from  the  outer  court 
is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Silvester, 
erected  by  Innocent  III.,  with  some 
paintings  of  the  middle  of  the  13th 
centv.,  in  the  Byzantine  style,  repre- 
sentmg  events  in  the  life  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  our  Saviour  holding  the 
Cross,  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  Apostles. 

S,  Saba,  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Aventine,  near  where  is  supposed 
to  have  stood  the  Porta  Randuaculana 
of  the  Wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  and 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Silvia,  the 
mother  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  a 
very  ancient  ch.,  standing  isolated 
on  the  southern  summit  of  the  hill. 
It  is  more  remarkable  for  its  posi- 
tion, and  for  the  view  fVom  its  portico, 
which  contains  an  ancient  sarcophagus, 
than  for  its  architecture.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  nave,  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  7  ancient  columns  on  either 
side ;  and  of  a  tribune,  on  the  vault  of 
which  is  a  miserable  copy,  in  painting, 
of  the  mosaics,  of  the  time  of  Adrian  I., 
which  have  long  since  disappeared, 
representing  our  Saviour,  having  on 
either  side  St.  Saba  and  St.  Andrew, 
with  the  usual  emblematical  band  o^ 
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the  Sayioiir  and  the  Apostles,  repre- 
sented as  a  lamb  and  12  sheep.  Being 
in  an  uninhabited  quarter,  St.  Saba  is 
seldom  open  for  Divine  service,  except 
on  the  Saint's  day  (Dec.  6).  On  Thurs- 
days a  person  is  generally  in  attend- 
ance, who,  for  a  small  fee,  will  unlock 
the  door. 

8,  Sabina^  on  the  Aventine,  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno  Regina,  founded  by  Camillus 
after  the  taking  of  Veil,  and  of  the 
Atrium  erected  by  Asinius  Pollio,  in 
which  he  placed  the  Library  of  Varro. 
S.  Sabina  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
basilica  in  425,  by  Peter,  an  lUynan 
priest,  where  the  house  of  St.  Sabina 
stood,  as  we  learn  by  a  mosaic  inscrip- 
tion over  the  principal  door.  The 
figures  of  draped  females  on  either 
side,  and  which  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  composition,  are  amongst  the 
oldest  in  Rome  (early  part  of  the  5th 
centy).  Sixtus  V.,  in  1587,  reduced  it 
to  its  present  form.  The  church  has 
been  restored  at  various  times,  but  has 
lost  a  great  deal  of  its  original  cha- 
racter; it  consists  of  a  nave  and  2 
aisles,  separated  by  24  fluted  white 
marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Arches  spring  from  the  co- 
lumns, as  in  the  basilicas,  on  the 
face  of  which,  towards  the  nave,  are 
mosaic  decorations  in  pietra  dura  (red 
and  green  porphyry).  The  chapel 
of  the  Rosary,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
high  altar,  contains  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  with  S. 
Dominick,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
by  Sassoferrato,  The  chapel  of  St. 
Hyacinth,  opening  out  of  the  rt.  aisle, 
has  an  altarpiece,  by  L.  Fontana; 
the  frescoes  representing  the  Canon- 
ization, and  on  the  side  walls  subjects 
from  the  life  of  the  ssdut,  are  by  the 
two  Zuccheros,  Out  of  the  1.  aisle  opens 
the  handsome  chapel  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine; its  cupola  is  painted  by  Odazzi, 
Of  the  sepulchral  monuments  in  this 
ch.  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that 
in  mosaic  of  Munio  di  Zamora  upon 
the  floor  of  the  nave ;  he  was  general  of 
the  Dominican  order,  and  lived  in  the 
pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  (1300). 
At  the  S.  end  of  the  nave  is  the  an- 


cient portico  or  vestibule,  now  enclosed 
in  the  conventual  buildings;  it  is 
supported  by  spirally  fluted  marble 
colamns,  and  on  the  walls  are  some 
interesting  early  Christian  inscrip- 
tions ;  the  great  door  which  opeus 
from  it  into  the  ch.  has  richly  sculp- 
tured marble  jambs  of  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  centy. ;  the  doors  are  in 
cypress  wood,  probably  of  an  earlier 
period,  particularly  the  sculptured 
panels  representing  subjects  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  which 
have  been  attributed  by  the  Annalist 
of  the  Dominican  Order,  Mamachi,  to 
before  the  7th  centy.  Beyond  the 
portico  is  one  of  the  gardens  of  the 
convent,  in  which  may  be  seen  a 
lemon-tree  planted  by  St  Dominick 
himself,  when  a  recluse  here.  The 
adjoining  monastery,  which  belongs 
to  the  order  of  St.  Dominick,  contains 
an  extensive  cloister,  surrounded  by 
a  4-sided  portico,  formed  of  small 
marble  columns  that  support  narrow 
Lombard  arches;  this  cloister  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  foundation  of 
the  convent,  in  the  13th  centy.,  when 
Pope  Honorius  I.  approved  of  the  rules 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  gave  to  its 
brethren  the  present  site,  then  his 
palace,  to  erect  their  convent  upon. 
From  the  cloister  a  door  leads  to  the 
declivity  of  the  Aventine  towards  the 
river,  from  which  a  ma^ificent  pano- 
rama of  the  Transtibenne  region  will 
open  before  the  visitor. 

Some  interesting  archfleological  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  on  this  de- 
clivity, which  may  be  worth  a  visit 
(being  within  the  conventual  pre- 
cincts, ladies  are  precluded  from 
entering) :  they  consist  of  several 
chambers  with  paintings  on  the  walls, 
and  which  probably  formed  the  lower 
apartments,  destined  for  the  dwelling 
of  menials  or  slaves  of  some  magnifi- 
cent Roman  edifice.  In  one  of  these 
chambers  some  curious  inscriptions 
scratched  on  the  stucco  may  be  seen, 
amongst  which  can  be  deciphered  a  list 
of  the  names  of  slaves,  the  mode  of 
spelling  of  which  would  refer  them  to 
the  time  of  the  early  Csesars.  The 
houses  to  which  these  chambers  be- 
longed were  built  en  either  side  of  the 
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Servian  wall,  which  ran  along  this  part 
of  the  hill,  and  a  considerable  fragment 
of  which  is  seen  included  in  them. 
The  artistic  merit  of  the  paintings  in 
these  chambers  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. Lower  down  the  declivity  a 
gallery  leads  into  a  series  of  intricate 
subterranean  passages,  cut  through  the 
tufa  rock,  and  which  have  been  par- 
tially explored:  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  they  were  intended  for,  possibly 
to  drain  more  effectually  the  soil; 
several  vertical  shafts  from  the  surface 
open  into  them.  At  a  lower  level  are 
another  series  of  subterranean  gal- 
leries, into  which  we  may  descend  by 
a  flight  of  circular  steps,  near  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  chamber  paved 
with  mosaic  with  some  traces  of  paint- 
ing on  the  walls.  From  here  an  arched 
tunnel  cuts  at  right  angles  a  narrow 
gallery  excavated  in  the  tufa,  and 
which,  from  its  level,  its  direction,  and 
its  sides  being  covered  with  calcareous 
incrustations,  the  deposit  of  water, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  formed  the 
canal  for  the  Aqua  Appia,  which 
emptied  itself  at  the  Castelhim,  near 
the  Porta  Trigemina,  not  far  from 
this  spot,  and  from  which  that  earliest 
of  Roman  aqueducts  distributed  its 
waters  to  the  regions  of  ancient  Rome, 
at  the  base  of  the  Palatine  and  Capito- 
line  hills,  and  to  that  beyond  the  Tiber. 
Although  strictly  speaking  out  of  place 
here,  it  may  prove  useful  to  the  visitor 
to  Santa  Sabina  to  be  informed  that  the 
site  on  which  the  ch.  and  its  gardens 
stand  was  formerly  covered,  beginning 
from  the  N.,  by  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Regina,  founded  by  Camillus  after  the 
fall  of  Veil ;  by  that  of  Jupiter  Libertas, 
erected  by  (jaius  Gracchus,  restored 
by  i^jignstus,  and  to  which  Asinius 
Pollio  added  an  extensive  atrium,  in 
which  he  placed  the  library  of  Varro, 
the  first  opened  to  the  public  in  Rome. 
A  part  of  the  ch.,  and  of  the  garden 
before  it,  is  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
latter,  whilst  the  Temple  of  Juno  stood 
&rther  back,  extending  to  the  modem 
descent  to  the  Booca  della  Verity,  which 
follows  the  direction  of  the  Clivus 
Publicius  of  ancient  times.  On  these 
sites  in  the  middle  ages  rose  a  for- 
tress of  the   Savellis,  and    the  resi- 


dence of  Honorius  III.  of  that  family, 
which  he  made  over  to  the  Dominican 
monks,  for  their  gardens,  in  the  13th 
centy.  The  ch.  of  II  Priorato  (p.  168) 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Bona  Dea,  mentioned  by 
Ovid,  and  where  Remus  consulted  tbe 
auguries  respecting  the  building  of 
Rome ;  that  of  S.  Alesslo  on  the  site  of 
the  Armilustrum,  near  where  Tatius 
was  buried  at  a  more  remote  period,  and 
where  stood  subsequently  the  Temple 
of  Minerva.  If  we  prolong  our  walk 
farther  E.  over  the  Aventine,  where  the 
ch.  of  Santa  Prisca  stands  was  probably 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  Aven- 
tina,  [near  where  Sura,  the  friend  of 
Trajan,  erected  his  Thermae,  between 
which  and  the  valley  of  the  Circus 
Maximus  was  the  house  of  Trajan  him- 
self, before  he  became  emperor.  In 
the  vineyard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  from  Santa  Prisca  ( Vigna  del  Col- 
legia Bomanoy,  now  the  property  of 
Prince  Torlonia,  a  part  of  which  was 
covered  by  the  Thermos  DeciatuB,  are 
two  well-preserved  specimens  of  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius — one  nearly 
40  yards  long,  consisting  of  massive 
blocks  of  volcanic  tufa  admirably  ad- 
justed, and  upon  which,  as  below  Santa 
Sabina,  less  durable  constructions  of 
the  Imperial  period  were  erected.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  and  on  the 
narrow  level  space  between  it  and  the 
Tiber,  stood  the  portico  of  Fabarius, 
and  nearer  the  river  bank  the  portico 
of  Emilius,  which  extended  to  the 
Porta  Trigemina  of  the  wall  of  Servius 
Tullius,  the  position  of  which  corres- 
ponds nearly  with  that  of  the  modern 
Arco  Salara,  a  short  distance  below 
the  ruins  of  the  Sublician  bridge. 

S,  Sahatore  in  Lauro^  in  the  small 
piazza  of  the  same  name,  opening  out 
of  the  Via  de'  Coronari,  on  the  site  of 
the  laurel-grove  which  stood  near  the 
Portico  of  Europa ;  it  was  originally  of 
the  Gothic  style  of  the  15th  centy., 
but  all  traces  of  that  have  disappeared 
under  modern  restorations:  a  new 
fa9ade  in  the  Corinthian  style  has  been 
recently  erected,  with  a  huge  tasteless 
bas-relief  on  it  by  Rinaldi,  represent- 
ing the  transport  by  angels  of  the  Holy 
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House  to  Loreto;  it  contains  at  the 
3rd  altar  on  the  rt.  P.  da  Cortona's 
early  work  of  the  Nativity.  The  ad- 
joining convent  has  a  handsome  cloister, 
opening  out  of  which  is  a  chapel,  were 
have  been  placed  some  good  mediroval 
sepulchral  monuments  that  stood  for- 
merly in  the  ch.,  amongst  which  is 
that  raised  by  the  Canons  of  S.  Giorgio 
in  Alga,  at  Venice,  to  their  patron 
Eugenius  IV.,  on  which  is  his  recum- 
bent statue  by  Tsaia  da  Pisa,  and  an 
inscription  relative  to  the  part  he 
took  in  the  Councils  of  Basle  and 
Florence  held  during  his  pontificate. 
In  a  smaller  court  beyond  the  cloister 
is  a  monumental  doorway  to  an  oratory 
belonging  to  the  natives  of  the  March 
of  Ancoua,  erected  to  Cardinal  Latino 
Orsini,  the  founder  of  the  ch.  and  con- 
vent in  1450,  with  a  portrait-bust  of 
that  celebrated  personage. 

San  Sebastiano,  about  2  miles  beyond 
the  gate  of  that  name  on  the  Via  Appia. 
The  foundation  of  this  basilica  is 
scarcely  less  ancient  than  that  of  the 
others  we  have  described,  and  is  also 
attributed  to  Constantine.  But  the 
present  edifice  is  not  older  than  1611, 
when  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Cardi- 
nal Scipio  Borghese,  from  the  designs 
of  Flaminio  Ponzio.  All  traces  of  the 
ancient  basilica  have  disappeared,  and 
neither  the  architecture  nor  the  deco- 
rations present  any  thing  which  requires 
notice.  The  chapel  of  St.  Sebastian, 
in  the  S.  aisle,  designed  by  Ciro 
Ferri,  has  a  recumbent  statue  of  the 
saint  by  ^ntonio  Giorgetti,  after  his 
master,  l^mini.  The  remains  of  St. 
Sebastian  are  buried  under  the  altar 
in  a  marble  urn,  having  been  removed 
here  from  the  Vatican  by  Honorius 
III.  In  the  opposite  aisle  is  the 
handsome  chapel  of  the  Albanis,  erected 
by  Clement  XI.  as  the  burying-place 
of  his  family,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Fabianus;  and  near  it  another  cele- 
brated for  its  relics ;  the  most  curious 
of  which  perhaps  is  the  stone  which  is 
said  to  offer  the  impression  left  by  the 
Saviour's  feet,  when  he  was  met  by 
St.  Peter  at  the  spot  now  occupied  bv 
the  little  ch.  of  Dominc  quo  vadis,  which 
was  built  to  commemorate  the  event. 


and  so  cflUed  from  the  -words  which 
St.  Peter  addressed  to  our  Lord  (see 
p.  357).  The  authenticity  of  this  relic 
is  extremely  problematical;  it  affords 
clear  traces  of  the  chisel  on  a  block  of 
white  marble,  a  material  certainly  not 
used  for  road-paving  at  the  period  of 
St.  Peter's  visit  to  Rome.  On  the  1. 
of  the  principal  door  the  visitor  will 
remark  a  large  marble  slab^  on  which 
are  inscribed  12  verses  in  honour  of 
the  martyr  Eutychius :  they  were  com- 
posed by  pope  St.  Damasiis,  and  are  in 
the  same  beautifully  formed  letters  so 
peculiar  to  all  the  inscriptions  of  that 
pontiff,  and  in  the  same  style  of  metrical 
composition  as  we  shall  find  at  the  cata- 
combs of  Sta.  Agnese,  S.  Calisto,  &c. 

A  door  out  of  the  1.  aisle  leads 
into  the  Catacombs;  indeed  it  was  to 
a  portion  of  the  subterranean  ceme- 
tery on  this  spot,  situated  behind  the 
high  altar  of  the  ch.,  that  the  name 
of  CatacomhSf  ad  Catacumbas,  was  first 
and  more  particularly  applied.*  The 
only  probable  explanation  of  these 
immense  subterranean  galleries  is, 
that  they  were  originally  excavated 
by  the  early  Christians  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  their  dead  and 
subsequently  for  religious  worship  and 
meetings,  and  not  for  extracting  stone 
or  pozzolana,  as  has  been  conjectured 
by  many  modem  writers ;  it  was  pro- 
bably to  minor  excavations  of  the  latter 
kind  that  Cicero  is  supposed  to  allude 
in  his  oration  for  Milo  when  he  men- 
tions the  hiding-place  and  receptacle 
for  thieves  on  tlie  Via  Appia,  and  not. 


*  The  high  altar  offers  nothtng  remarkable ; 
but  beneath  It  la  the  Confession,  conulntng  a 
bishop's  seat,  in  which  Pojje  St.  Stephen  is  sup- 
posed to  have  RufTcrcd  martyrdom.  It  vtblb  in 
the  undpTgronnd  chapel  opening  out  of  the  ambu- 
latory behind  tho  tribune  that  the  remains  of 
St,  Peter  and  St.  Panl  lay,  from  the  time  when 
they  were  recovered  from  certain  Greek  emls- 
parles  who  were  detected  in  attempting  to  cany 
them  off  to  their  country,  In  the  rclgn  of  Ves- 
pasian, until  the  translation  of  those  of  St  Peter 
to  Ills  original  burying-place  at  the  Vatican,  and 
of  St.  Paul  to  his  ba«ilUcaon  the  Via  OKtlcnsis. 
It  was  to  this  particular  spot,  beneath  the  ch.  of 
St.  Sebastian,  that  the  name  Catacomb  appears 
to  have  been  originally  and  particularly  applied. 
The  bodies  of  the  two  Apostles  lay  here  for  \9 
months.  Subsequently,  when  Elagabalus  made 
his  Circus  at  the  Vatican,  the  remains  of  St. 
Peter  were  brought  here  again  by  S.  Oalixtus. 
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as   was  at  one  time  supposed,  to  the 
Christian  cemeteries,  which  consist  of 
a  series  of  passages  or  galleries,  from 
the  principal  of  which  others  branch 
off  in  different  directions;  here  and 
there  are  open  spaces  which  served 
as  chapels  or  places  of  meeting,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  passages  are  the  niches 
for  the  dead  in  tiers  above  each  other. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  early 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  assemble 
in  such  places  for  divine  worship  and 
for  concealment,  as  in  all  the  cata- 
combs about  Rome  we  meet  with  small 
chapels  or  oratories ;  generally  square, 
some  vaulted  and  forming  chambers, 
which  still  retain  traces  of  stucco  and 
painting.  The  graves  of  children  occur 
in  a  large  proportion :  sarcophagi  were 
seldom  found  in  them,  being  more  fre- 
quently discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the 
chapels  situated  on  the  surface,  near 
the  passages  by  which  they  were  en- 
tered.   In  the  passages  yet  explored 
Tery  little  marble,  except  that  used  for 
closing  the  loculi  or  graves,  and  for  the 
inscriptions,  has  been  found.    The  ex- 
tent of  these  catacombs  is  very  consi- 
derable, although  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  .the  stories  told  that  some  of 
them  reach  to  Ostia.      There  is  no 
doubt  however  that  the  excavations 
now  seen  are  but  a  small  portion  of 
what  has  been  already  explored;  but 
the  danger  of  allowing  such  a  labyrinth 
of  subterranean  passages   to  remain 
open  has  made  it  necessary  to  close  up 
many  of  them.    It  is  also  well  known 
that  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian, 
although  extensive,  are  by  no  means 
the  most  so  of  the  kind;    we  have 
^ready   alluded   to    those   of  Santa 
Ciriaca,  and  there  are  many  others  of 
considerable  magnitude  in  every  direc- 
tion around  Some,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work 
(see  p.  337).    Nearly  all  the  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian  have  been 
removed  to  the  Museums  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  iAteran.  The  large  inscription 
of  pope  Damasus,  above  noticed,  was 
found  here. 

S.  Silvcsti-Q  id  QuirhuiU,  is  remark- 
able for  the  4  circular  paintings  on 


the  pendentives  of  the  cupola  in  the 
Bandini  chapel  opening  out  of  ^  the 
1.  transept,  b^  Doinenichino.  Tliey 
represent  David  dancing  before  the 
Ark,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  sitting  with 
Solomon  on  the  Throne,  Judith  show- 
ing the  Head  of  Holofemes,  and 
Esther  in  a  swoon  before  Ahasuerus. 
Lanzi  classes  them  among  his  finest 
frescoes,  and  says  that,  for  the  com- 
position and  the  style  of  the  drapery, 
they  are  by  some  preferred  to  aU  the 
rest.  The  Assumption  over  the  altar 
is  considered  the  best  work  of  Scipionc 
Gaetani;  it  is  painted  on  slate.  The 
larffe  painting  of  S.  Caetano  and  S. 
Andrea  di  Avellino,  in  the  opposite 
transept,  is  by  Eicci  dia  Messina.  The 
3  subjects  on  the  roof  of  the  2nd  chapel 
on  the  1.  were  painted  by  Cav,  oCArpinoy 
and  the  2  landscape  paintings  on  the 
side  walls  by  Polidaro  da  Caravaggio  and 
MatuHno.  The  Sacred  College  as- 
sembles in  this  ch.  before  going  in 
procession  to  the  conclave,  when  held 
at  the  Quirinal.  Cardinal  Bentivoglio, 
the  historian  of  the  war  in  Flanders, 
and  Farinacci,  the  celebrated  lawyer 
(ob.  1618)  who  defended  the  Cenci 
family,  have  sepulchral  monuments  in 
this  ch.,  the  first  in  the  1.  transept,  the 
second  near  the  entrance.  There  is 
another  ch.  dedicated  to  the  same  saint, 
San  Silvestro  in  Capite,  in  the  Piazza  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Via  della  Mercede, 
towards  the  Corso ;  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  head  of  St.  John  preserved  jn 
it;  it  is  attached  to  an  extensive  con- 
vent of  nuns  of  Sta.  Chiara,  now  in 
great  part  converted  into  a  barrack  for 
me  French  artillery. 

8,  SistOf  a  very  ancient  foundation 
on  the  Via  Appia,  barbarously  mo- 
demised,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
Porta  Capena,  the  Temple  of  the  Ca- 
mene,  and  the  Fountain  of  Egeria. 
It  was  here  that  S.  Dominick  first 
established  his  order  in  Rome,  and 
where  he  founded  the  Devotion  of  the 
Rosary.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Irish 
Dominican  friars  of  S.  Clemente,  but, 
fV-om  the  insalubrious  state  of  the 
quarter,  the  convent  is  no  longer 
habitable.  The  extensive  gardens  an- 
nexed to  it  hare  been  converted  into 
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uursery-groundB,  th6  property  of  the 
Roman  mdnicipality. 

8.  Stefatid  Caccd,  in  i,  street  leading 
ftom  the  Piazza  di  3.  Tgnazio  to  the 
Piazza  del  Gesn.  This  ch.,  which  is 
Only  interesting  as  preserving  the  form 
of  an  ancient  basilica,  has  a  wide  nave 
separated  from  2  Hisles  by  ranges  of 
columns  of  granite  and  grey  marble 
and  7  arches;  it  has  bieen  recently 
handsomely  modernised.  The  rising 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  formed 
Of  the  debris  of  ancient  edifices. 

8.  Stefcmo  Hotondo,  on  the  western 
part  of  the  Cselian  hill,  one  of  the 
remarkable  churches  in  Rome;  it  is 
probably  the  adaptation  of  an  ancient 
edifice  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and 
not,  as  supposed  by  some,  one  of 
those  circular  churches  built  expressly 
for  Christian  purposes,  like  that  of 
Sta.  Costanza;  the  most  generally 
received  opinion  now  is,  that  it  was 
the  circular  portion  of  the  Macellum 
Chrcaide,  or  great  market  for  butcher's- 
meat,  erected  in  the  time  of  Nero; 
all  that  is  known,  and  on  the  au- 
thority of  Anastasius,  is,  that  it  was 
consecrated  as  a  place  of  Christian 
worship  by  Pope  St.  Simplicius,  a.d. 
467.  The  name  expresses  its  circular 
form.  The  original  edifice  consisted 
of  2  concentric  rows  of  grey  granite 
columns  with  Ionic  capitals.  The  inter- 
columniations  of  the  outer  one  were 
filled  up  by  Nicholas  V.  (1447),  to  form 
the  wall  of  the  present  building,  be- 
yond which  are  sdll  traces  of  the  third 
circuit,  a  solid  wall,  which  formed  the 
outer  enclosure  in  more  ancient  times. 
The  interior,  133  ft.  in  diameter,  has 
56  columns ;  36  of  these  are  in  the 
outer  circle,  and  20  in  the  inner.  The 
former  have  a  series  of  low  arches 
springing  fh>m  them.  In  the  central 
area  are  2  Corinthian  columns,  higher 
than  the  rest,  which,  with  2  pilasters, 
support  a  cross  wall:  it  is  probable 
they  were  added  at  a  later  period  to 
support  the  roof,  as  the  two  pilasters 
occupy  the  places  of  Ionic  columns  in 
the  inner  circular  row,  aud  which  were 
removed  to  make  room  for  them.  The 
nlan  and  details  of  this  curious  build- 


ing are  given  in  Canina's  work 
on  Christian  Temples.  The  windows 
over  the  columns  bear  some  resem^ 
blance  to  those  in  early  Gothic  build* 
ings  bevond  the  Alps.  The  walls  arc 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Pomarancio^ 
representing  in  chronological  order « 
fi-om  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  reign  of  Julian,  the  martyrdoms  o/ 
different  saints :  a  series  of  paintings 
which  are  displeasing  to  the  eye  and 
imagination,  having  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  as  works  of  art.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Primus  and  S.  Felicianus 
has  behind  its  altar  in  the  circn/ar  re- 
cess a  mosaic  of  th.e  middle  of  the  7th 
centy,  representing^  the  Saviour  with 
the  patron  saints.  In  the  vestibule  is 
an  episcopal  chair,  from  which  St. 
Gregory  tbe  Great  is  said  to  have 
read  his  fourth  homily.  The  ch.  is 
only  opened  for  divine  service  early 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  on  the  26th 
of  December,  the  anniversary  of  St. 
Stephen;  but  admittance  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Sacristano-  can  be  obtained 
at  all  times. 


8.  Stephen* s  Basilica  on  the  Via  Liv* 
tina  (see  p.  395). 


Sta.  Susanna,  in  the  Piazza  di  Ter< 
mini,  near  &inta  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria,  a  church  attached  to  a  convent 
of  Bemardine  nuns;  its  handsome 
front  was  erected  in  1603  by  Carlo 
Mademo.  The  interior,  with  its  heavy 
roof  in  deep  panels,  is  rich  in  orna- 
ment, and  frescoes  representing  events 
in  the  life  of  the  samt,  by  B,  Croce ; 
the  painting  over  the  high  altar  is  by 
Laxtretti,  and  those  of  the  choir  by  C 
NMia.  The  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence,  in  the  1.  transept,  was  erected 
at  the  expense  of  a  sister  of  Sixtus  V., 
and  has  a  good  altarpiece  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Saint,  by  the  last-named 
painter. 

S,  Teodoixt,  commonly  called  S.  Toto, 
a  circular  building  in  the  street  lead- 
ing from  the  Forum  to  the  Bocca 
della  Verity,  and  under  the  Palatine 
hill,  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Vesta, 
or  of  Romulus.  The  present  building 
shows  byiilszeconstruction  that  it  be- 
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longs  to  the  decline  of  art :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Adrian  I. 
in  the  8th  century,  restored  by  Nicho- 
las V.  in  1450,  and  by  Clement  XI.  in 
1700.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  are 
of  the  time  of  Adrian  1.  (772-795), 
and  represent  our  SaTionr  between 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  presenting  2 
figures,  one  of  S.  Teodorus,  bearing 
garlands,  with  the  usual  emblem  of  the 
Almighty  above,  a  hand  ^sping  a 
-wreath  of  flowers.  The  claims  of  this 
ch.  to  be  considered  an  ancient  temple 
are  considered  in  our  description  of 
the  Antiquities  (p.*  43).  A  very  an- 
cient custom  of  carrying  infants  to  be 
blessed  in  this  ch.  is  still  continued 
(every  Thursday  morning),  especially 
after  their  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  vaccination.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  before  the  ch.  is  a  mutilated 
Pagan  altar,  and  beneath  extensive 
sepulchral  vaults  belonging  to  a  burial 
confraternity. 

S.  Thmmaso  degUIngUsx^  or  SU  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  J  in  the  Via  di  Monserrato, 
near  the  Famese  palace,  was  attached 
to  the  English  college,  but  was  de- 
secrated under  the   French  republic. 
The  college  has  been    restored,  but 
not  the  ch.,  which  was  founded  in 
775  by  Offa  king  of  the  East  Saxons, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The   hospital   was    afterwards   built 
by  a  wealthy  Englishman,  John  Scop- 
pard,  for  English  pilgrims.    The  ch. 
was  destroy^  by  fire  in    817,  and 
rebuilt  by  Egbert.    Thomas-a-Becket, 
during   his    visit    to    Rome,    lodged  | 
in   the  hospital ;   and  on  his  canoni- 
zation by  Alexander  III.,  2  years  after  I 
his  death,  the  church  was  dedicated  \ 
to  him  as  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  j 
In  addition  to  this  institution,  another  ' 
hospital  and  an  oratory,  dedicated  to  > 
St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  were 
founded  by  an  English  merchant,  near  i 
the   Ripa  Grande,  for  the  benefit  of 
English  sulors  frequenting  Rome;  but  i 
as  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries  ' 
declined,  the  new  establishments  were  , 
incorporated  with  that  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  united  hospitals  were  converted 
into  a  college  for  English  missionaries  , 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575,  and  the  ch. 


was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Cardinal 
Howard.  It  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  considerable  property  by 
the  above-mentioned  John  Scoppard. 
The  halls  of  the  college  contain  some 
curious  portraits  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics said  to  have  been  put  to  death  in 
the  reiens  of  Henry  VlII.  and  Eliza- 
beth. On  the  29th  Dec,  the  Festival 
of  St.  Thomas,  high  mass  is  performed 
in  the  college  chapel,  in  the  presence 
of  the  college  of  cardinals.  The  col- 
lege contains  about  forty  pupils,  and 
the  order  and  neatness  that  reigu 
throughout  contrast  in  a  remarkable 
degree  with  all  similar  establishments 
in  Rome.  During  Dr.  Wiseman's 
mastership,  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments from  the  desecrated  ch.  were 
placed  in  the  lower  corridors  of  the 
college;  that  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge, 
Abp.  of  York  and  British  Envoy  to 
Julius  II.,  has  a  fine  recumbent  statue 
of  the  deceased  in  full  pontificals,  in  a 
good  style,  resembling  the  fine  monu- 
ments of  the  same  period.  (See  Sta. 
M.  del  Popolo.)  Cardinal  Bainbridge, 
who  was  also  Prelate  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  died  at  Rome  in  1514.  Sir 
Thomas  Dereham,  a  follower  of  the 
Stuarts  (ob.  1739),  has  a  monument 
here;  as  also  a  young  lady  of  the  Swin- 
burne family,  upon  which  her  charms 
and  accomplishments  are  detailed  in 
most  exaggerated  terms,  and  in  lan- 
guage littie  suited  to  the  severe  lapi- 
dary style.  Attached  to  the  college, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  educate  young 
Englishmen  for  the  Church,  has  been 
lately  added  another  institution,  under 
the  denomination  of  Collegio  Pio,  to  re- 
ceive clergymen  who  have  become  con- 
verts to  Romanism  and  prepare  them  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  mmistry.  There 
are  now  about  22  pupils  in  the  Eng- 
lish College  and  15  in  the  Coll.  Pio. 

La  Trmith  de"  Monti,  well  known  to 
English  visitors  from  its  commanding 
position  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
and  from  the  fine  flights  of  steps  which 
lead  to  it.  The  ch.  was  built  in  1494  by 
Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France,  at  the 
instigation  of  S.  Francesco  da  Paola. 
It  suffered  severely  at  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  was  abandoned 
K  2 
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in  1798,  but  was  restored  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  from  the  designs  of  Mazois. 
It  is  now  attached  to  a  convent  of 
nuns  of  the  Sacr^  Coeur,  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  education  of  young 
females, — the  most  frequented  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  in  Rome.  The  ch. 
is  closed  after  morning  prayers,  at 
9}  ▲.!(.,  but  strangers  are  admitted  at 
the  side  door.  In  the  second  chapel  on 
the  rt.  hand  is  a  picture  of  S.  FranQois 
de  Sales.  In  the  third  are  the  Assump- 
tion, over  the  altar,  hyDaniele  da  Vol- 
terra,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
and  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  on 
the  side  walls,  from  the  master's  designs 
The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  is  said 
to  have  been  retouched  by  Michel  An- 
gelo.  The  Assumption  has  suffered 
considerably  in  its  lower  portion ;  in 
the  rt.-h.  comer  we  recognise  in  the  old 
man  with  outstretched  arm  the  portrait 
of  Michel  Angelo.  The  6th  cnapel  is 
painted  by  the  school  of  Sodoma,  but 
the  frescoes  are  much  injured  ;  the  6th 
by  that  of  Perugino,  and  are  in  better 
preservation ;  the  high  altar  is  an  exec^ 
rable  specimen  of  modern  taste.  The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  in  the  1. 
transept  is  by  Fed.  Ztxcchero,  and  the 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  with  the 
nistories  of  the  Virgin,  on  ^e  vault,  by 
Piermo  del  Vaga  and  Salviati;  the  one 
representing  the  Procession  of  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  on  the  pillar  towards 
the  nave,  on  die  rt.,  by  an  unknown 
hand,  is  interesting  for  the  view  of 
the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  as  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  The  transepts 
alone  have  preserved  unaltered  the 
original  pointed  architecture.  The 
great  painting  of  this  ch.  is  in  the  2nd 
chapel  on  the  I.,  the  fresco  of  the  De- 
scent FROM  THE  Cross,  the  master- 
piece of  Daniele  da  Volterra,  executed 
with  the  assistance  of  Michel  Angelo, 
and  considered  by  Poussin  to  be  the 
third  finest  picture  in  the  world,  in- 
ferior only  to  Raphael's  Transfigura- 
tion, and  to  the  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome of  Domenichino.  "  We  might,^* 
says  Lanzi,  "almost  fancy  ourselves 
spectators  of  the  mournful  scene, — the 
Redeemer,  while  being  removed  from 
the  cross,  gradually  sinking  down 
wiih  all  that  relaxation  of  lunb  and 


utter  helplessness  which  belongs  to  a 
dead  body ;  the  assistants  engaged  in 
their  various  duties,  and  thrown  into 
different  and  contrasted  attitudes,  in- 
tently occupied  with  the  sacred  re- 
mains which  they  so  reverently  gaze 
upon;  the  mother  of  the  Lord  in 
a  swoon  amidst  her  afflicted  com- 
panions ;  the  disciple  whom  he  loved 
standing  with  outstretched  arms,  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplating  the  myste- 
rious spectacle.  The  truth  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
body  appears  to  be  nature  itself.  The 
colouring  of  the  heads  and  of  the 
whole  picture  accords  precisely  with 
the  subject,  displaying  strength  rather 
than  delicacy,  a  harmony,  and  in  short 
a  degree  of  skill,  of  which  M.  Angelo 
himself  might  have  been  proud,  if  the 
picture  had  been  inscribed  with  his 
name.  And  to  this  I  suspect  the 
author  alluded,  when  he  pamted  his 
friend  with  a  looking-glass  near  it, 
as  if  to  intimate  that  he  might  recog- 
nise in  the  picture  a  reflection  of  him- 
self." A  few  vears  ago  the  fresco 
was  detached  from  the  wall  of  the 
3rd  chapel  on  the  1.,  transferred  to 
canvas,  and  removed  to  that  next  the 
door,  into  an  excellent  light:  in  its 
present  place  it  can  scarcely  be  seen 
except  with  the  momine  sun;  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  object  of 
this  change  of  place ;  surely  not  to  give 
the  better  post  to  a  very  poor  group 
in  plaster  of  Paris  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  the  German  sculptor  Aker- 
man,  now  over  the  altar.  An  attempt 
to  remove  the  Descent  from  the  Cross 
to  Paris  by  the  French  authorities, 
some  years  ago,  on  the  plea  that,  the 
ch.  being  under  French  protection,  all 
in  it  was  the  property  of  that  nation, 
failed  from  the  descendants  of  the 
family  at  whose  expense  it  had 
originally  been  painted,  opposing  the 
removal.  In  the  3rd  chapel  on  the 
1.  is  a  Virgin  by  Veit^  in  the  pre- 
Raphael  style,  with  frescoes  of  the 
Annunciation  and  Salutation  on  the 
side  walls,  and  a  monument  to  the 
Prince  di  Rohan,  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Besan9on,  kneeling  before  th 
Virgin.  In  the  Massimo  chapel,  5tb 
on  the  1.,  is  a  Noli  me  tang^re^  a^*  . 
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buted  to  Giulio  Romano  or  U  Fattore^ 
and  in  the  6th  a  picture  of  oar  Saviour 
hj  Satz,  a  modem  German  artist ;  the 
frescoes  on  the  side  ^alls  are  by 
pupils  of  Overbaeck.  The  grave  of 
Claude  de  Lorraine  was  in  front  of 
the  2nd  chapel  on  the  1.  before  his 
remains  were  transferred  to  the  monu- 
ment raised  to  him  by  the  French 
goremment  in  the  ch.  of  St.  Luigi. 
(See  p.  163.)  On  Sundays  and  great 
festivals  vespers  are  sung  by  the  nuns ; 
the  music  in  general  is  very  good ;  the 
service  commencing  at  half  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset. 

La  Trinita  de*  Pellegrini,  near  to  the 
Ponte  Sisto,  built  in  1614,  with  a 
fa9ade  designed  by  Francesco  de* 
Sanctis.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  fine  picture  of  the  Trinity,  by 
Gtiido,  over  the  high-altar;  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  Stunts,  by  Cav, 
irArpino ;  and  the  same  subjects  ^  Bor- 
gngnone.  On  the  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  of  Holy  Week,  the 
Roman  nobility  and  several  of  the  car- 
dinals assemble  in  this  ch.,  and  wash 
the  feet  of  the  ]K>or  pilgrims.  The 
ladies  of  the  nobility  may  also  be  seen 
here  on  these  occasions,  performing 
the  same  office  towards  the  female 
pilgrims.  Annexed  to  this  ch.  is  an 
hospital  for  convalescent  patients,  and 
for  pilgrims  arriving  at  Rome,  who  are 
lodged  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
depending  on  the  distances  firom  which 
they  have  come  (p.  311). 

S3.  Vtncenzo  ed  Annstasio  (see  p.  183). 

San  Vitale,  in  the  street  of  the  same 
name,  which  runs  down  the  valley  of 
Quirinus,  that  separates  the  Quirinal 
and  Viminal  hills,  is  a  very  ancient 
foundation  retaining  its  form  of  a 
Christian  basilica.  After  having  re- 
mained long  neglected,  it  has  been 
restored;  and  although  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  original  character,  it  will 
be  worth  visiting,  as  presenting  in  its 
outer  walls,  at  least,  a  good  example  of 
the  earlier  Christian  edifices  of  Rome. 
Gxcept  the  carved  wooden  doors  lead- 
ing from  the  vestibule  into  the  ch., 
there  is  little  worthy  of  notice  in  it. 


It  is  attached  to  the  Novitiate  of  the 
Jesuits  of  San  Andrea  al  Qnirinale. 
Its  foundation  dates  from  the  early  part 
of  the  5th  centy.,  under  Innocent  I. ; 
and  it  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Great  Portico 
which  led  to  the  Temple  of  Quirinus. 
(See  p.  42.) 


}  26.  Palaces  and  Museums. 

The  Vatican. — ^There  is  no  palace 
in  the  world  which  approaches  the 
Vatican  in  interest,  whether  we  regard 
its  prominent  position  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  or  the  influence  exercised 
by  its  collections  on  the  learning  and 
taste  of  Christendom  for  nearly  300 
years.  It  is  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, irregular  in  their  plan,  and  com- 
posed of  parts  constructed  at  different 
times,  without  a  due  regard  to  the 
general  harmony  of  the  whole.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  palace  attached  to 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  probably  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Constantine.  It 
certainly  existed  in  the  8th  centy.,  for 
Charlemagne  resided  in  it  at  bis  coro- 
nation by  Leo  III.  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury this  palace  had  become  so  dilapi- 
dated that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent 
III.,  who  entertained  Peter  II.,  King 
of  Aragon,  in  the  new  edifice.  In  the 
following  century  it  was  enlarged  by 
Nicholas  III.,  whose  additions  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  Torre  di 
Borgia.  The  popes  Ibr  upwards  of 
1000  years  had  inhabited  the  Lateran 
palace,  and  did  not  make  the  Vatican 
their  permanent  residence  until  after 
their  return  from  Avignon,  in  1377. 
Gregory  XI.  then  adopted  it  as  the 
Pontifical  palace,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  greater  security  enjoyed  in  it  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
John  XXIII.,  in  order  to  increase 
this  security,  built  the  covered  gallery 
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wmcQ  oommanicates  between  the  pa- 
lace and  the  fortress,  along  the  line  of 
the  Leonine  wall.  From  that  time 
the  popes  seem  to  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  extent  and  yariety  of 
their  additions.  Nicholas  V.,  in  1450, 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  it  the 
largest  and  most  beautifal  palace  of 
the  Christian  world,  bnt  he  died  before 
he  could  accomplish  his  design,  and 
was  only  able  to  renew  a  portion  of 
the  old  edifice.  Alexander  VI.  com- 
pleted that  part  of  the  building  nearly 
as  we  now  see  it.  The  chapel  of  San 
Lorenzo,  the  private  chapel  of  Nicholas 
v.,  well  known  from  the  flrescoes  of  Fra 
Angelica,  is  considered  to  be  the  only 
part  of  the  edifice  which  is  older  than 
his  time.  The  buildings  of  Alexander 
VL  were  distinguished  from  the  later 
works  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Palaae, 
and  are  now  called,  from  their  founder, 
the  Apartamento  Borgia.  To  this  struc- 
ture Sixtus  IV.  in  1474  added  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel,  from  the  designs  of  Baccio 
Pintein.  About  1490  Innocent  VIII. 
erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
palace  the  villa  called  the  Belvedere, 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  del  Polla- 
juolo.  Julius  II.  conceived  the  idea 
of  uniting  the  villa  to  the  palace,  and 
employed  Bramante  to  execute  the 
design.  Under  his  direction,  the  cele- 
brated Loggie  were  added,  and  the 
large  rectangular  space  between  the 
palace  and  the  villa  was  divided  by  a 
terrace  separating  the  garden  of  the 
villa  from  the  lower  courts  of  the  pa- 
lace, which  he  intended  to  convert 
into  an  amphitheatre  for  bullfights 
and  public  games.  In  the  gardens  of 
the  Belvedere,  Julius  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Vatican  museum.  This 
honour  has  been  often  attributed  to 
Leo  X. ;  but  Cabrera,  in  his  curious 
Spanish  work  on  the  Antiquities,  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1600,  enumerates 
the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo,  the  Cleopatra, 
and  other  statues  placed  there  by 
Julius  II.  After  his  death  Leo  X. 
completed  the  Loggie  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Raphael.  Paul  III.  built  the 
Sala  Regia  and  the  Pauline  Chapel, 
fVom  the  designs  of  Antonio  di  San- 
gallo;  and  Sixtus  V.  completed  the 
design  of  Bramante,  but  destroyed  the 


unity  of  the  plan  by  constractiiig 
across  the  rectan^e  tlM  line  of  build- 
ings now  occupied  by  the  library. 
When  Cabrera  wrote  his  description, 
Sixtus  v.  had  beg^n  a  new  and  more 
imposing  palace  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  court  of  the  Loggie,  and  it  was 
then  advancing  towards  completion 
under  Clement  VIII.  This  is  now 
the  ordinanr  residence  of  the  Pope, 
and  is  bv  far  the  most  conspicuous 
portion  of  the  mass  of  buildings  which 
constitute  the  Vatican  Palace.  Nu- 
merous alterations  and  additions  were 
made  by  succeeding  pontiffs.  Under 
Urban  VIII.  Bernini  constructed  hia 
celebrated  staircase,  called  the  Scala 
Regia;  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VL 
built  a  new  range  of  apartments  for 
the  Mnseo  Pio-CIementino ;  and  Pius 
VII.  added  the  Braccio  Nuovo,  a  new 
wing  covering  part  of  the  terrace  of 
Bramante,  and  running  parallel  to  the 
library.  Leo  XII.  began  a  series  of 
chambers  for  the  gallery  of  pictures, 
which  were  finished  by  Gregory  XVI., 
during  whose  pontificate  also  the 
Etruscan  Museum  was  placed  where 
we  now  see  it.  Pius  IX.  enclosed  the 
Loggie  in  glass,  by  which  the  invalu- 
able frescoes  of  Raphael  and  his  school 
are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  elements ;  removed  the  Gallery 
of  Pictui'es  to  a  more  suitable  situation 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  palace ;  has 
continued  the  decoration  of  the  Loggie 
left  unfinished  bv  Gregory  Xlli.  ; 
erected  the  magnificent  stairs  leading 
to  the  state  apartments,  and  the  en- 
trance from  the  portico  leading  to  the 
Court  of  Bramante,  with  its  fine  flight 
of  steps,  now  the  way  to  the  Museum  r 
and  is  now  decorating  the  f^rtments 
formerly  occupied  by  the  pictures  with 
flrescoes,  to  serve  as  reception-rooms 
for  ladies  when  presented  to  his  Holi- 
ness. It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
an  edifice  whose  development  may 
thus  be  traced  through  upwards  of 
four  centuries  should  have  preserved 
any  uniformity  of  plan ;  and  hence  the 
general  effect  of  the  palace  is  fiir  from 
pleasing.  It  is  rather  a  collection  of 
separate  buildings  than  one  regular 
structure.  The  space  it  occupies  is 
immense:   its  length  iscJQIC  English 
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£eeU  ud  its  breadth  767.  The  number 
■of  its  halls,  chambers,  galleries,  &c., 
4LlmfJSt  exceeds  belief;  it  has  8  grand 
staircases,  200  smaller  ones,  20  coarts, 
and  4422  rooms."^  From  this  state- 
jnent  the  stranger  may  form  some  idea 
4>f  the  extent  of  its  contents. 

[Before  entering  on  a  description  of 
the  seTcrsl  collections  it  may  be  asefal 
to  advert  to  the  relations  now  in 
force  as  regards  makmg  drawings  and 
copying  in  the  Vatican  and  other 
public  galleries  at  Rome.  If  at  the 
Vatican,  an  application  in  writing  must 
be  addressed  to  the  Maggiordomo,  to 
whose  department  the  Museum  and 
Picture  Gallery  belong;  if  at  the 
Capitol,  to  the  Presidente  Antiquario» 
now  the  Gommendatore  Tenerani — 
the  applicant  mnst  state  specifically 
-what  objects  he  wishes  to  copy.  Copy- 
ing is  not  permitted  on  the  public 
days,  so  that  at  the  V^atican  the  artist 
will  obtain  admission  on  every^  day 
except  Monday ;  and  in  the  Capitoline 
collections  except  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  always  excluding  feast- 
days.] 

The  Scala  Reffia,  the  great  staircase 
by  Bernini,  is  one  of  his  most  remark- 
aole  works,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
effect  of  its  perspective.  It  consists  of 
two  flights,  the  lower  decorated  with 
Ionic  columns,  and  the  upper  with 
pilasters ;  the  stucco  ornaments  are  by 
Algardi.  This  staircase  leads  from 
the  extremity  of  the  rt.-hand  portico 
of  Bernini  to  the  Saia  Hegia,  built  by 
Antonio  di  Sangallo,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  II L,  as  a  hall  of  audience  for 
the  ambassadors.  It  is  decorated  with 
stucco  ornaments  by  Daniele  da  Vcl- 
terra  and  Pierino  del  Vaga,  and  is 
covered  with  frescoes  illustrating  va- 
rious  events    in    the  history  of  the 

•  In  the  followliig  description  of  the  Vatican 
we  will  adopt  the  order  in  which  the  atranenr 
generally  vidta  ita  Beveral  collections  for  the 
first  time,  and  on  the  pnblic  day?,  carrying  him 
throagfa  each  part  of  it  consecutively.  For 
greater  facility  we  have  annexed  a  ground  plan 
of  the  dlflTerent  apartments  open  to  the  visitor. 
The  principal  entrance  Is  by  the  stairs  ttcm  the 
Court  of  S.  Damasns,  tn  which  a  splendid  flight 
of  steps,  oonstracted  tai  18S0,  leads  Ihnn  the 
right-hand  portico  and  corridor  of  Bernini. 


popes.    The  most  remarkable  of  these 

gtmtings  are  the  Absolution  of  the 
mperor  Henry  IV.  by  Gregory  VII., 
in  the  presence  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
by  Taddeo  and  Fedengo  Znochero;  tiie 
Attack  of  Tunis  in  1 553,  by  the  same  ; 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
Removal  of  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon 
by  Gregory  XI.,  the  League  against 
the  Turks,  by  Vasari;  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa  receiving  the  Benediction 
of  Alexander  III.  in  the  Piazxa  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice,  by  Oiuseppe  Porta. 
The  Sala  Regia  serves  as  an  anti-hall 
to  the  CapelTa  Sistina  and  the  Capella 
Paolina. 

The  Capella  /Su^'na,  or  SixHne  Chapel,  j 
is  so  called  from  Sixtns  IV.,  who  ' 
built  it  in  1473,  from  the  designs  of 
Baccio  Pintelli.  It  is  a  loftr  oblong 
hall,  146i  feet  long  and  1)0)  feet  wide, 
with  a  gallery  running  round  three  of 
the  sides.  The  walls  beneath  the 
windows  are  divided  into  two  portions : 
the  lower  one,  painted  in  imitation  of 
drapery,  was  intended  to  be  covered 
with  the  tapestries  executed  from  the 
cartoons  of  Raphael ;  the  upper  con- 
tains a  series  of  remarkable  frescoes 
by  eminent  artists  of  the  1 5th  century, 
whom  the  pope  employed  to  decorate 
the  chapel.  *'  It  was  designed,*'  says 
Lanzi,  "to  give  a  representation  of 
some  passages  ftom  the  life  of  Moses 
on  one  side  of  the  chapel,  and  from  the 
life  of  Christ  on  the  other,  so  that 
the  Old  Law  might  be  confronted  by 
the  New,  the  type  by  the  person 
typified."  Two  of  these  subjects  are 
on  the  wall  over  the  main  entrance, 
and  six  on  each  side  of  the  chapel. 
They  stand  in  the  following  onier. 
First  Series,  subjects  from  the  Old 
Testament  (on  the  1.  looking  towards 
the  Altar,  and  the  Last  Judgment)  :— 
1.  Luca  SignorelH,  the  Journey  of  Moses 
and  Zipporah  into  Egypt,  one  of  the 
best ;  2.  Sandro  Botttcelli,  Moses  slay- 
ing the  Egyptian  who  maltreated  the 
Hebrew,  Moses  driving  away  the  Mi- 
dianite  Shepherds  who  prevent  the 
Daughters  of  Jethro  from  drawing 
Water,  and  the  Appearance  of  the 
Lord  in  the  Fierv  Bush;  3.  Cosimo 
RosselU,  The  Overthrow  of  Pharaoh  in 
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the  Red  Sea;  4.  Cosmo  Bosselli,  The 
Setting  tip  and  destruction  of  the 
Golden  Calf,  and  Moses  deliyering 
the  Commandments;  5.  Sandro  BoUi- 
celli,  the  Panishmentof  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  the  Rebellion  of  Korah ; 
6.  Luca  Stgnorellif  the  Pablication  of 
the  Law,  and  the  Death  of  Moses. 
Second  Series,  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament: — 1.  Perugino,  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  in  the  Jordan;  2.  Sandro 
Botticelli,  the  Temptation  of  Oar  Lord ; 
3.  Dom.  Ghirlandajo,  the  Calling  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Andrew ;  4.  Cosimo  Boa- 
selli,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  5. 
Berugino,  St.  Peter  receiving  the  Keys 
from  Our  Saviour,  very  fine,  many  of 
the  figures  evidently  portraits;  6. 
Cosimo  Boss^i,  the  Last  Sopper.  On 
the  wall  over  the  entrance  doorway 
are  the  Archangel  bearing  away  the 
body  of  Moses,  by  J^Vanoeaoo  SalviaH^ 
and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  by 
Dom.  Ghirlandajo,  both  much  injui^ 
by  restorations  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
XIII.  Between  the  windows  is  a 
series  of  portraits  of  the  popes  who 
lived  at  the  time,  by  the  authors  of  each 
ofthe  subjects  beneath.  These  paintings 
are  highly  interesting  in  the  history  of 
art,  but  they  lose  their  importance 
when  compared  with  the  creations  of 
Michel  Angblo,  whose  genius  has 
given  such  celebrity  to  Sie  Sixtine 
chapel. 

The  Boof,  begun  after  Michel  An- 
gelo's  return  to  Rome  in  1508,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  Julius  II.,  was 
finished  in  151'i:  it  is  generally  stated 
that  the  actual  execution  of  the  work, 
after  the  completion  of  the  cartoons, 
occupied  only  20  months.  The  design 
was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the 
scheme  of  Scripture  history,  already 
begun  upon  the  walls  by  the  older 
masters,  but  it  is  remarkable  as  con- 
taining a  much  larger  proportion  of 
subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  than 
from  the  New.  It  is  evident  at  the 
first  glance  that  no  one  but  an  architect 
and  a  paioter  could  have  conceived  the 
architectural  decorations  which  form, 
as  it  "vere,  a  framework  fpr  the  prin- 
cipal sul^ects.  No  language  can  exag- 
gerate the  grandeur  ana  mjgesty  of  tb^ 


figures,  which  are  subservient  to  the 
^neral  plan,  and  carry  out  the  sublime 
idea  which  presides  over  it,  even  in 
the  minutest  details.  On  the  fiat 
central  portion  of  the  roof  is  a  series 
of  9  compartments  and  subjects,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Deluge.  Com- 
mencing fh>m  the  side  of  the  Last 
Judgment : — 1 .  The  Separation  of  Light 
and  Darkness ;  2.  The  Creation  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon;  3.  The  Creation  of 
Trees  and  Plants ;  4.  The  Creation  o^ 
Adam;  5.  The  Creation  of  Eve;  6. 
The  Fall  and  the  Expulsion  trom 
Paradise;  the  serpent  is  here  repre- 
sented after  the  manner  of  Ae  early- 
masters,  with  the  body  of  a  female  ; 
the  Eve  is  admitted  by  all  critics  to  be 
one  of  the  most  fkulUess  personificalioos 
of  female  beauty  which  painting  has 
ever  produced.  The  whole  subject 
was  so  much  admired  by  Raphael,  that 
he  made  a  drawing  of  it,  which  formed 
a  part  of  Sir  Tnos.  Lawrence's  col- 
lection. 7.  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah.  8. 
The  Deluge,  with  a  multitude  of  small 
figures:  this  was  the  first  subject 
which  Michel  Angelo  painted,  and  it 
is  conjectured  that  he  found  the  effect 
unequal  to  his  expectations  in  con- 
sequence of  the  small  size  of  the 
figures,  and  therefore  adopted  a  more 
colossal  proportion  in  the  other  subjects. 
9.  The  Intoxication  of  Noah.  The 
curved  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  divided 
into  triangiilar  compartments,  in  which 
are  12  sitting  figures  of  Prophets  and 
Sibyls,  the  largest  in  the  composition. 
They  are  in  the  following  order,  oom- 
menciug  from  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel: — on  the  rt  on  entering,  Joel, 
the  Sibilla  Erithrsea,  Ezekiel,  the  Sibilla 
Persica,  Jeremiah,  Jonah,  in  front  of 
the  Last  Judgment :  following  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  Sibilla  Lybioa,  Daniel, 
the  Sibilla  Cumeea,  Isaiah,  and  the 
Sibilla  Delphica.  Nothing  can  be  more 
grand  or  dignified  than  these  wonder- 
ful creations^  the  sibyls  embody  aU 
that  is  majestic  and  graceful  in  woman, 
and  the  prophets  are  full  of  inspiration. 
Each  figure  has  its  name  inscribed 
beneath,  and  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  particularise  them.  At  the  4 
comers  of  the  roof  are  represented 
scenes   in  the   histor^Pl^^he  JewF^ 
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where  the  Lord  exercised  his  power  on 
behalf  of  his  people ;  on  the  1.  of  the 
Last  Jadgment,  and  looking  towards 
it,  are — 1.  The  Healing  by  the  Brazen 
Serpent;  2.  The  Ponishmeut  of  Ha- 
inan; and  at  the  opposite  angles — 3. 
David  and  Groliath,  and,  4.  Jndith  and 
Holofemes.  In  the  triangular  recesses 
between  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  and 
in  the  arches  over  the  windows,  are  a 
series  of  lovely  groups  of  the  history 
of  the  Virgin  down  to  the  birth  of  Our 
Saviour. 

The  great  fresco  of  the  Last  Judo- 
VBNT  occupies  the  end  wall  opposite 
the  entrance.  The  wall  was  previoasly 
covered  with  3  frescoes  b]^  rerugino, 
representing  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Finding  of  Moses,  and  the 
Nativity.  Michel  Au|;elo  designed 
this  great  work  in  his  sixtieth  year  at 
the  request  of  Clement  VI I.,  and 
completed  it  in  1541,  during  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Paul  III.,  after  a  labour  of 
nearly  8  years.  In  order  to  encourage 
him  in  his  task*  the  pope  went  in 
person  to  his  house,  accompanied  by  10 
cardinals; — "an  honour,"  says  Lanzi, 
"  unparalleled  in  the  annate  of  art." 
At  the  suggestion  of  Sebastiano  del 
Fiombo,  the  pope,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  same  authority,  *'was  anxious  to 
have  the  picture  painted  in  oils;  but 
tUs  point  he  could  not  carry,  M. 
Angelo  having  replied  that  he  would 
not  execute  it  except  in  fresco,  and 
that  oil-painting  was  an  occupation  fit 
only  for  women  and  idlers,  or  such  as 
had  plenty  of  time  to  throw  away." 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  painting  is  the 
Saviour  seated  with  the  Vir^n  on  his 
rt.  hand,  which  is  extended  m  the  act 
of  pronouncing  condemnation.  Above, 
in  the  arches  of  the  vault,  are  groups 
of  angels  bearing  the  instruments  of 
the  Passion.  On  one  side  of  the 
Saviour  is  the  host  of  saints  and  patri- 
archs,  and  on  the  other  the  martyrs, 
with  the  i^mbols  of  their  suffering: 
St.  Catherine  may  be  recognised  with 
her  wheel,  St.  Bartholomew  with  his 
skin,  St.  Sebastian  with  hia  arrows,  St. 
Peter  with  the  keys,  Sec.  Below  is  a 
group  of  angels  sounding  the  last 
trumpet,  and  bearing  the  books  of 
Judgment.    On  their  left  (right  of  the 


observer)  is  represented  the  fall  of  the 
damned :  the  demons  are  seen  coming 
out  of  the  pit  to  seize  them  as  they 
struggle  to  escape ;  their  features  ex- 
press the  utmost  despair,  contrasted 
with  the  wildest  passions  of  rage, 
anguish,  and  defiance ;  Charon  is  ferry- 
ing anotiier  group  across  the  Styx,  and 
is  striking  down  the  rebellions  with 
his  oar,  in  accordance  with  the  des- 
cription of  Dante  from  which  Michel 
Angelo  sought  inspiration : — 

"  fiatte  ool  remo  qn&lanque  s'adagia." 

On  the  opposite  side  the  blessed  are 
rising  slowly  and  in  uncertainty  from 
their  graves;  some  are  ascending  to 
heaven,  while  saints  and  angels  are 
assisting  them  to  rise  into  the  region 
of  the  blessed.  It  is  impossible  to 
examine  these  details  without  appre- 
ciating the  tremendous  power  by  which 
the  composition  is  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  painting  that  it 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  great  artist.  Paul  IV. 
was  displeased  with  the  nudity  of  the 
figures,  and  wished  the  whole  to  be 
destroyed.  On  hearing  of  the  pcme's 
objection,  Michel  Angelo  said,  "Tell 
the  pope  that  this  is  but  a  small  affair, 
and  easily  to  be  remedied;  let  him 
reform  the  world,  and  the  pictures 
will  reform  themselves."  The  pope, 
however,  employed  Daniele  da  Volterra 
to  cover  the  most  prominent  figures 
with  drapery,  an  office  which  procured 
for  him  the  nickname  of  Braghettonct 
or  the  breeches-maker.  Michel  An- 
gelo submitted  to  the  pope's  will,  but 
revenged  himself  on  Messer  Biagio  of 
Cesena,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
who  first  suggested  the  indelicacy  of 
the  figures.  He  introduced  him  in 
the  right  angle  of  the  picture,  standing 
in  hell,  as  Midas  with  ass's  ears,  and 
his  body  surrounded  by  a  serpent. 
Biagio  complained  to  the  pope  in 
order  to  have  the  figure  removea,  who 
declared  that  it  was  impossible;  for 
though  he  had  the  power  to  release 
from  purgatory,  he  had  none  over  hell. 
In  the  last  century  Clement  XII. 
thought  that  the  process  of  Daniele  da 
Volterra  h^^^W^WiP^arried  far 
K  3 
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enough,  and  in  his  fastidious  scruples 
did  serious  iigurj  to  the  painting  by 
employing    Stefano  Pozzi    to    add    a 
more  general  covering  to  the  figures. 
We  see  it  therefore  under  many  dis- 
advantages :  the  damp  of  three  centu- 
ries, the    smoke  of  the  candles  and 
incense,  and  the  neglect  which  it  has 
evidently  experienced,  haVe  obscured 
its  effect,  and  impaired  the  brightness 
of  its  original  colouring.    The  acci- 
dental explosion  of  the  powder  maga- 
zine in  the   castle  of  St.  Angelo  in 
1797,   which  shook  the  buildings  tO| 
their    foundations,    is    said    to    have 
seriously  injured  all  the  frescoes  in  the ! 
Vatican.      [The    Church    ceremonies! 
which  take  place  in  the  Sixtine  chapel  I 
are  described  in   the  account  of  St. ' 
Peter's,  at  p.  114.]*  | 

CapcUa  PaoHna. — Near  the  Sixtine , 
chapel,  and  opening  likewise  from  the 
Sala  Regia,  is  the  Oapella  Paolina, 
built  in  1540  by  Paul  III.,  from  the 
designs  of  Antonio  di  Sangallo.  It  is 
only  used  in  great  ceremonies,  chiefly 
during  the  holy  week.  It  is  remark- 
able for  two  frescoes  by  Michel  Angelo, 
which  were  so  much  injured  by  the 
smoke  of  the  candles  in  the  time  of 
Lanzi,  that  it  was  even  then  difficult 
to  form  an  opinion  of  their  colour- 
ing. The  first  and  the  best  preserved 
is  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  who 
is  represented  lying  on  the  ground, 
with  the  Saviour  in  the  cloud,  sur- ' 
rounded  by  ansels.  The  composition 
is  very  fine,  and  full  of  dignity.  The ' 
other  subject  is  under  the  window,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  in  a  good 
light.  It  represents  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter,  and,  though  blackened  by 
smoke,  still  retains  many  traces  of  the 
master-hand.  The  other  frescoes  of 
this  chapel,  including  the  28  portraits 
of  popes,  are  by  Lorenzo  Sahatini,  and 
Fcderigo  Zucchero,  who  painted  the 
roof. 

Sola  Ducale. — The  great  Hall  leading 
from*  the  Sala  Regia  to  the  Loggie  of 
Bramante  is  called  the  Sala  Dacale,  in 

*  A  perMm  attendB  daily  at  the  Sixtine  chapel 
to  Aihnit  visitors  to  it  and  the  Paolina. 


which  the  popes  in  former  times  nve 
audience  to  princes;  it  was  redncea  to 
its  present  form  by  Bernini  under 
Alexander  VII.  The  arabesque  deco- 
rations and  paintings  are  of  the  times 
of  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  IV.  (1555-59), 
and  of  Gregory  XIII.  It  is  now  used 
for  holding  the  public  consistories, 
when  the  recently  created  cardinals  are 
admitted  into  the  sacred  college. 


MnSETTK. 

The  entrance  to  the  Museum  is  at 
the  extremity  of  the  LowQr  Loggia,  to 
the  left  on  leaving  the  Sala  Ducale ;  it 
is  open  to  the  public  on  Mondays  from 
12  to  8,  and  on  eveir  other  day  to 
strangers,  on  which  the  custode  will 
expect  a  small  gratuity. 

The  Oallety  of  Irucriptions,  or  Oal- 
leria  Lapidaria,  a  long  corridor,  230 
yards  in  length,  is  occupied  almost  ex- 
clusively  with  ancient  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions and  monuments,  arranged  in 
classes  by  Marini.  On  the  rt.  hand  are 
the  Gi'eek  and  Latin  Pagan  inscrip- 
tions :  those  on  the  1.,  vdth  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  near  the  entrance,  are 
early  Christian.  The  collection  con- 
tains upwards  of  8000  specimens,  and 
is  in  every  respect  the  finest  known. 
The  Pagan  inscriptions  are  classified 
according  to  ranks  and  professions,  from 
divinities  to  slaves.  Nothing  is  so 
striking  in^the  Roman  inscriptions  as 
the  frequent  disregard  of  grammar  and 
orthography ;  and  many  of  the  verses 
are  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  laws  of 
metre,  showing  that  the  epitaphs  of  the 
ancients  are  as  little  to  be  trusted  as 
indications  of  literary  taste  as  those  of 
our  own  times.  Some  of  the  Roman 
trades  are  extremely  curious.  We  recog- 
nise the  ^«m.^/<^«^i^,^^^anker;  the 
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Medietu  Jumentarius,  or  cattle-doctor ; 
the  OUtetrix,  or  accoucheuse;  the 
Toptarius,  or  omameatal  gardener ;  the 
Zeeiariuaf  or  couch-maker;  the  Seri- 
earims,  or  silk  Testment  maker;  the 
LamOy  or  butcher ;  the  Marmara- 
riitSy  or  mason ;  the  HolUor,  or  green- 
^^rocer;  the  InvUeUor.  or  agent;  the 
y'egoHantet  Vinariy  or  wine-merchants ; 
tlie  Qsiaris  Prcuiffnator^  or  imperial 
notary;  the  Exonerator  CcUcctrivs,  or 
soavenger;  the  IHstor  MoffnariuSf  or 
wholenle  baker ;  and  the  Navicularitu 
Cnr,  Corporis  Maris  Sadriaticij  the 
commissioner  of  the  Hadriatic  Com- 
pany. Besides  the  inscriptions  on  the 
trails  there  are  many  interesting  sarco- 
phagi, funeral  altars,  and  cippi,  with 
some  finely  worked  fragments  of  archi- 
tectiural  ornaments,  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ostia.  On  a  large 
OYiu  basin  are  lions  derouring  horses 
and  other  animals  in  bold  reUef.  A 
marble  cippus  bearing  the  names  of 
Lucius  Atimetus  and  L.  Cornelius 
Epi^hra  is  ornamented  with  bas-relie& 
representing  a  cutler's  shop  on  one 
side,  with  a  customer  bargaining  for 
an  article,  and  his  workshop  on  the 
other.  On  the  left  side  of  tne  corri- 
dor are  thp  earUf  Chrittian  iiucriptions, 
found  chiefly  in  the  catacombs.  These 
are  not  arranged  on  the  classified  plan 
observed  in  the  Pagan  ones.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  series  of  more 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  first 
agies  of  Cbristianity,  whether  we  regard 
them  as  connected  with  the  funeral 
rites  and  religious  symbols  of  the  early 
Christians,  or  with  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  the  chronology  of  the 
consuls  during  the  4th  and  5th  cen- 
turies. The  errors  of  orthography  and 
grammar  noticed  in  the  Pagan  inscrip- 
tions are  still  more  glaring  in  those 
of  the  Christians:  they  show  the  rapid 
corruption  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
sometimes  enable  us  to  fix  the  pe- 
riod when  matters  of  faith  were  intro- 
duced. The  inscriptions  are  frequently 
yeiy  touching :  the  influence  of  a  purer 
creed  is  apparent  in  the  constant  refer- 
ence to  a  state  beyond  the  graye,  which 
contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  with  the 


hopeless  grief  expressed  in  the  Pagan 
memorials.  The  representations  wluch 
accompany  the  inscriptions  are  gene- 
rally symbolical :  the  most  frequent  are 
the  well-known  monogram  of  Christ, 
formed  by  the  Greek  letters  x  and  P ; 
the  fish,  or  the  ix^vt,  composed  of  the 
initial  letters  of  the  common  Greek  epi- 
graph, expressing  "Jesus  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour ; "  the  vine ; 
the  dove  with  the  olive-branch,  em- 
blematical of  the  Soul  in  Peace ; 
the  anchor  of  Hope ;  the  Ship  of  the 
Chm-ch;  the  loaves  and  flask  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  the  palm  ; 
and  the  sheep.  The  Christian  bas-reliefs 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  are  taken 
from  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  from  the  life  of  the  Saviour  pre- 
vious to  liis  crucifixion.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  godhead  does  not  occur 
on  any  monument  which  is  referred 
upon  good  evidence  to  tlie  first  3 
centuries ;  and  as  the  subject  of 
the  crucifixion  is  never  met  with,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  purposely 
omitted  for  at  least  2  centuries  later. 
The  Virgin  and  Child  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduce  in  tne 
6th  century  for  the  first  time  as  a  dis- 
tinct composition,  but  recent  discoveries 
in  the  Catacombs  show  distinctly  that 
representations  of  the  Mother  and 
Child  existed  at  a  remoter  period  in 
the  paintings  of  these  early  Christian 
cemeteries.  An  examination  of  these 
monuments  will  prove  an  appropriate 
and  instructive  study  after  a  visit  to 
the  Catacombs  (p.  837).  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Galleria  Lapidaria  we 
enter 

The  Museo  Chiaramonti^  founded 
by  Pius  YII.,  whose  family  name  it 
bears,  was  airanged  by  Canova.  It 
constitutes  the  second  division  of  the 
gallery,  and,  independently  of  the  new 
wing  called  the  Bracdo  Nuovo^  con- 
tains upwards  of  700  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  arranged  in  SO 
compartments.  Many  are,  of  course, 
of  secondary  interest;  but,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  collection  in  any  other 
place  but  R<pifb^'Qaild(^P@n"dpred 
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a  mnseum  in  itself.  The  following 
are  the  most  remarkable  objects : — 
CompartmerU  I. — 1.*  Bas-relief  of  a 
sarcophagus,  ^vith  winged  baccliana- 
lian  figures,  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
the  Pythian  games.  2.  Apollo  seated, 
a  bas-relief  found  in  the  Coliseum 
during  the  excavations  of  180S.  5.  A 
beautiful  fragment  of  a  draped  female 
figure,  found  at  Ostia.  6.  Autumn,  a 
recumbent  figure  surrounded  by  bac- 
chanaUans,  found  at  Ostia,  placed  on  a 
sarcophagus,  with  bas-relieu  of  a  hus- 
band, wue,  and  a  child  wearing  the 
bulla.  18.  Winter,  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  same  kind,  surrounded  by  genii 
playing  with  swans  and  tortoises,  also 
found  at  Ostia,  and  placed  on  a  repub- 
lican sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs  of  a 
husband  and  wife,  and  their  son,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Fublius  Elius  Yerus. 
Compartment  II. — 14.  Euterpe,  foimd 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Quirinal.  Com- 
partment  III. — 23.  Fragment  of  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Calydonian  boar-hunt.  26. 
Bust  of  Septimius  Severus.  80.  An- 
toninus Pius.  49.  M.  Agrippa.  Cam- 
partment  V.  —  70.  A  Bacchic  priest. 
74.  Pluto  and  Cerberus,  a  small  sitting 
statue,  found  in  the  Villa  NegronL 
81.  Ceres.  S4.  A  Faun  playing  on 
the  flute,  found  in  Hadrian's  rilla. 
107.  Julius  Cssar.  113.  ^sculapius, 
with  a  prayer  of  a  certain  6ela- 
sius  to  the  Divinity  engraved  upon 
it.  Compartment  VI. — 120.  A  vestal, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  121.  A 
sitting  female  figure,  restored  to  be 
Clio.  122.  Diana,  of  Greek  workman- 
ship. 124.  Statue  of  Augustus  on  a 
cippus  of  Munatius  Bassus,  a  prefect  of 
engineers,  who,amongst  the  other  offices 
he  had  filled,  was  Curator  of  the 
Boman  citizens  of  the  Colonia  Victrix 
'  at  Camalodunum  in  Britiun,  the  modem 
Colchester.  Compartment  VII. — 180. 
A  bas-relief  of  considerable  interest, 
illustrating  some  religious  mystery,  oon- 

*  The  numbers  given  here  were  Uioee  placed 
OQ  the  different  objects  in  June,  1866,  but  we 
by  no  means  hold  onnelves  responsible  for  any 
Alterations  dnce  that  period.  The  catalogues 
of  the  Vatican  Musemn  are  unworthy  of  the  col- 
lection ;  their  inioeia  exorbitant,  considering  the 
nnall  amount  of  userul  information  they  convey. 


nected  probably  with  the  worship  of 
the  sun  ;  the  s^le  indicates  the  decline 
of  art.     135.  Julius  Csesar  (?)  veiled  as 
the  Pontifex  Maximus.    144.  A  bearded 
Bacchus.     148.   The  stork's  nest^   an 
allegorical  allusion  to  filial  love.     157. 
Flavia  DomitiUa,   wife  of  Vespasian, 
and  mother  of  Titus.    159.  Domitia, 
the  wife  of  Domitian.    165.  A  female 
bust,  a  portrait,  as  Venus.      173.  Si- 
lenus  thrown  from  the  ass,  a  bas-relief. 
GofnpaHmentyill.—11^,  A  mutilated 
figure,  but  remarkable  for  the  drapery, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa.    Sarcophagous 
of  C.  J.  Evhodus,  and  of  Metilia  Acte 
his  wife,  a  priestess  of  Cybele,  found  at 
Ostia,  with  bas-relief  of  the  fable  of 
Admetus  and  Alceste.    131.  Diana  tri- 
formis.     182.  A  square  altar,  with  in- 
teresting bas-reliefs  representing  Venus 
and  Cupids,  with  baochantes,   at  the 
Dionysiac  festivals.     Compartment  IX. 
— 197.  Colossal  bust  of  l£nerva,  found 
at  Tor  Patemo,  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Laurentum,  much  restored.    198.  Cip- 
pus of  large  size,  with  fine  mytholo^cal 
reliefs,  foimd  in  the  Villa  Qiustiniani. 
219.  Bust  of  Isis.    221.  Antonia,  wife 
of  Drusus  (?).     230.  Large  oippua  of 
Lucia  Telesina,  richly  ornament^  with 
sphinxes^  rams'  heads,  &o.,  and  a  bas- 
relief  containing  an  allegorical  allusion 
to  the  death  of  Telesina  and  her  twin 
children.    232.  Scipio  Afirioanus :  the 
bust  of  white  marble,  and  the  head  of 
nero  antico.     Compartment  X.  —  244. 
A  colossal  bearded  mask  of  Oceanus, 
apparently  belonging  to  some  fountain. 
245.  Polhymnia.    Compartment  XI. — 
254.  Niobe.     255.    A    small   Jupitei* 
Serapis.    264.  Torso  of  a  boy.    284. 
A  boy  with  a  bird  in  his  hand  and  a 
bird's  nest  in  his  apron,  veiy  graceful. 
287.    The  sleeping  fisher-boy.     Com- 
partment  XII.— 294.  Colossal  statue  of 
Hercules,  restored,  from  the  designs  of 
Canova.      297.    A  wrestler  reposing, 
found  near  Porto  d'Anzio.   295.  A  fine 
torso  of  Bacchus,  with  the  head.    Com- 
partment  XIII.-— 300.  Fragment  of  a 
shield,  with  fighting  Amasons  in  relief. 

808.  A  child  riding   on  a   Dolphin. 

809.  A  leopard,  vei^  spirited.    316.  A. 
panther,  in  Egyptian  granite.      329. 
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Fra^ent  of  a  ban-relisf  representing 
the  story  of  Diana  and  Aoteon.  349, 
350,  351.  Fragments  of  sitting  Muses, 
Polhjmnia,  Clio,  and  Mdlpomene.  Cam- 
pariment  XIY.— 352.  Venus  Anadyo- 
mena.  353.  Yenns  on  a  rook.  354. 
Anol^ier  Venus,  supposed  to  becoming 
out  of  tbe  bath.  355-6.  Two  beautiful 
female  statues,  evidently  portraits,  sup- 
posed to  be  members  of  the  £Emuly  of 
Rutilia  from  the  inscriptions  on  the 
plinths,  one  of  whom  was  consul  A.V.C. 
64d.  They  were  disoovered  at  Tuscu- 
lum.  357.  A  captiye  king,  in  pavonaz- 
setto,  from  the  YiUa  Negroni.  Com- 
partmeiU  XY.  360.  A  bas-rehef,  with 
3  finely  draped  dancing  female  figures, 
of  an  early  period  of  art ;  found  near 
the  Lateran  Palace.  Few  of  the  nume- 
rous busts  in  this  division  have  been 
identified.  392.  Hadrian.  Compart- 
ment  XYL— 399.  Tiberius,  a  fine  colos- 
sal bust,  found  in  the  excavations  at 
Yeii.  400.  A  sitting  statue  of  Tiberius, 
in  the  toga,  with  a  crown  of  oak :  this 
interesting  statue  was  also  found  at 
Yeii  in  1811 ;  on  the  wall  above  is  the 
restored  dedicatory  inscription  which 
was  found  close  to  where  the  statue 
was  discovered,  giving  its  date  Trib.  Po- 
test. XKIX.  401.  Augustus,  a  colossal 
head,  from  the  same  locaUty.  Com- 
parUnetU  XYU.~408.  A  bas-rehef 
of  a  four-wheeled  cart,  vezy  like  a 
modem  brake,  with  a  male  and  female 
figurebehind  the  driver.  416.  Bust 
ov  THIS  Youifa  Augustus,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  busts  known,  found 
at  Ostia>  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  1^  Mr.  Fagan,  the 
British  consul.  It  represents  the  em- 
peror at  the  age  of  about  14,  and 
the  most  eminent  modem  sculptors 
dwell  with  admiration  on  its  exquisite 
beauty.  417  and  419.  Busts  of  Lucius 
and  Cains,  sons  of  Augustus,  discovered 
in  1859  in  the  excavations  near  the  ch. 
of  Sta.  Balbina.  418.  Bust,  supposed 
to  be  of  Juha,  the  daughter  of  Augus- 
tus, disoovered  at  Ostia  in  1855.  421. 
Demosthenes.  437.  Septimius  Severus. 
441.  Alcibiades.  Compartment  XVJll. 
—451.  A  nymph.  453.  Meleager  re- 
stored as  an  emperor,  holding  a  globe 


and  a  Yictory.  454.  ^sculapius. 
Compartment  XIX — 456.  Fragment 
of  an  urn,  with  a  representation  of 
pubUc  games,  and  genii  461.  A  stork. 
468.  A  wild  boar  in  nero  antioo.  464. 
A  Mithratic  sacrifice.  466.  A  phoenix 
on  a  burning  pile.  473.  Bust  resem- 
bling Antonia,  wife  of  Drusus.  Com- 
partment  XX.— 493.  Statue  of  Bidu- 
menianus,  son  of  the  Emperor Macrinus. 
494.  The  sitting  statue  of  Tiberius, 
found  at  Pipemo :  it  was  purchased  for 
12,000  scuoi,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  statues  of  the  kind.  495. 
A  repetition  of  the  Cupid  of  Praxi- 
teles. Several,  other  copies  of  tliis 
statue  are  known :  that  now  mentioned, 
one  in  the  Capitol,  another  in  the  Yilla 
Albani,  one  in  London,  and  one  in  Paris. 
497.  Bas-relief  belong  to  a  sarcophagus 
of  a  corn-mill  turned  by  horses :  interest- 
ing as  showing  how  little  the  Bomans 
were  advanced  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
497a.  Portion  of  a  saroophaeus,  repre- 
senting children  playing  at  the  modem 
common  game  of  oasteUetto,  498. 
A  female  statue  found  in  Hadrian's  villa, 
restored  as  dotho.  Compartment  XXI. 
— 505.  Antoninus  Pius  with  the  civic 
crown.  509.Aiiadne.  510a.  Cato.  511. 
Juno,  found  near  St.  John  Lateran. 
511a.  Marius.  512.  Yenus,  in  Greek 
marble,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian. 533.  A  female  figure  as  Proser- 
pine, with  a  funeral  chaplet  and  a  lamb. 
584.  Juno,  found  at  Ostia.  535a 
Claudius.  Compartment  XXII. — 544. 
Silenus,  with  a  tiger,  a  veiy  beautiful 
piece  of  sculpture,  found  at  Lariccia. 
545.  Two  torsos  with  finely-sculptured 
cuirasses — on  one  a  relief  of  a  Mithraic 
sacrifice,  on  the  other  of  the  Wolf 
with  Bomulus  and  Bemus.  546.  Sa- 
bina,  wife  of  Hadrian,  as  Yenus,  well 
known  by  the  description  of  Yis- 
conti.  547.  Isis,  a  colossal  bust.  On 
the  cippus  below,  a  poet  surrounded 
by  various  muses,  and  an  inscription 
in  Qreek  verses  in  his  praise.  Com- 
partment XXni.  —  550.  Fragment 
with  a  shield  of  Medusa^  and  a  chace 
of  different  animals,  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  games  of  the  Amphi- 
theatrum  Castrense.     554.  Antoninus 
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PSixfl.  555.  Pompey.  656.  The  young 
LuoIqs  Yerus.  560.  Trajan.  561.  A 
fine  expressive  head,  called,  without 
any  authority,  Domitius  Enobarbus, 
the  £ftther  of  Nero.  567.  AU^gorical 
figure  resembling  the  monkish  repre- 
sentations of  Satan  in  the  middle  ages, 
perhaps  of  ^on ;  found  at  Ostia. 
568.  Bas-relief  ota  Mithratic  sacrifice, 
from  Ostia.  Com^arkmewt  XXIV. — 
587.  Faustina  the  elder  probably,  as 
Ceres.  589.  Mercury,  a  very  moeful 
statue,  found  near  the  Monte  £  Pietk. 
591.  Statue  of  Claudius.  ComparU 
m^n^XXY.— 598.Cameades.  600.  Au- 
gustus. 606a.  Neptune.  621.  Typhon. 
Compartment  XXYI.-~636.  Ceres, 
with  the  head  of  the  younger  Faustina. 
It  stands  on  a  square  altar  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  difierent  diyinities,  two  on  each 
sidec  1.  Apollo  and  Diana;  2.  Mars 
and  Mercury ;  8.  Fortune  and  Hope ; 
4.  Hercules  and  Sylvanus.  637.  Good 
torso  of  a  draped  figure.  688.  A  good 
draped  figure  of  an  hermaphrodite. 
Compartment  XXYII. — 641.  An  inte- 
resting bas-relief  of  Juno  Pronuba  per- 
suading Thetis  to  marry  Peleus.  642-8. 
Fragments  of  bas-reliefs  relating  to 
Bacchus,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  644. 
Belief  representing  the  dances  at  the 
Dionysiac  mysteries,  found  in  the  Yilla 
Palombaraon  the  Esquiline.  651.  The 
boy  with  the  swan,  found  at  Ostia. 
658a.  Antonia,  daughter  of  Marc  An- 
tony and  Octavia.  668.  Head  of  Ju- 
piter Serapis.  Compartment  XXYIII. 
-—682.  Hygeia.  684.  ^sculapius,  a 
fine  statue,  found  at  Ostia.  685.  A 
sarcophagus,  with  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  difierent  operations  for 
pressing  the  oil  from  the  olives,  with 
the  names  of  5  liberti,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  Nonius  Asprenatus,  a 
rich  oil-merchant  of  Ostia,  near  which 
he  had  a  villa,  where  this  bas-relief  was 
discovered.  686.  The  Yestal  Tutia, 
who  ptroved  her  chastity  by  carrymg 
water  in  a  sieve  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Temple  of  Yesta.  CompartmentXJLLX. 
•—698.  The  young  Hercules.  698.  An 
interesting  bust,  supposed  to  be  of 
Ciero,  found  near  the  tomb  of  CsBcilia 
Metella.    700.  A  colossal  bust  of  An- 


toninus Pius,  found  at  Ostia.  701. 
Ulysses.  709.  A  bas-relief  beautifully 
worked,  with  Bacchus  riding  on  a  tiger, 
and  Silenus  on  an  ass.  718.  Melpomene. 
Compartment  XXX. — 7824  A  colossal 
recumbent  statue  of  Hercules,  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa.  Opening  on  the  left 
from  the  Museo  Ohiaramonti,  we  entrr 

The  Braecio  Nnovo.  This  part  of 
the  Museo  Chiaramonti  was  erected  by 
Pius  YII.  in  1817,  from  the  desims 
of  the  architect  Sterni  It  is  a  n<M>]e 
hall,  260  ft.  in  length,  and  weU  lighted 
from  the  roof,  which  is.  support-ed 
by  columns  of  cippolino,  giuio  an* 
tico,  and  grey  granite,  with  Corin- 
thian capitals;  in  the  centre  are  2 
tribunes,  that  on  the  rt.  looking  into 
the  garden  of  the  Pigna,  decorated 
with  2  fine  columns  of  white  Oriental 
alabaster  and  2  of  giallo  antico. 
There  are  upwards  of  ^  statues  and 
nearly  80  busts  in  the  collection :  the 
statues  are  inostly  placed  in  niches ; 
the  busts  stand  on  half-columns  of 
red  Oriental  granite.  The  frieze  is 
composed  of  bas-reliefs,  arranged  and 
chiefly  composed  by  Laboureur,  the 
late  president  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke.  The  floor  consists  of  ancient 
mosaics,  the  2  largest  compartments 
representing  tritons,  marine  animals, 
boats,  &c.  Many  of  the  busts  were 
originally  in  the  Buspoli  collection. 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable 
objects : — 5.  A  Canephora,  or  Caryatid, 
of  fine  Ghreek  workmanship,  the  head 
and  forearms  restored  by  Thorwaldsen. 

8.  Statue  of  Commodus,  as  a  hunter. 

9.  Colossal  head  of  a  Dadan,  from 
the  Forum  of  Trajan.  11.  SQenus 
nursing  the  infant  Bacchus.  14.  Statue 
of  Antinous  as  Yertimmus ;  the  head 
is  modem.  The  black  and  white 
mosaic  in  the  pavement  represents 
Ulysses  in  his  boat  listening  to 
the  sons  of  the  Sirens;  it  was  found 
at  Tor  Marancio.  In  the  4th  niche 
on  rt.  is  the  celebrated'  Status  of 
AvaxTBTUS,  the  most  importaut  addi- 
tion to  the  Museum  of  the  Yatican 
of  late  years  (see  p.  429).  This  fine 
statue  was  discovered  in  the  early  part 
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o?  1863,  «mong8t  the  ruins  of  the  Villa 
of  the  Empress  Livia,  above  Prima  Por- 
ta, the  B<»ian  Station  of  <td  Saxa  J2«- 
hra^  near  the  8th  mile  from  the  city  on 
the  Via  Flaminia ;  scarcely  any  portion 
was  wanting,  and  the  few  restorations 
were  carefully  executed  by  Professor 
Tenerani,  the  principal  additions  being 
the  sceptre  and  the  arrow  in  the  hand 
of  Cupid.  The  statue,  of  fine  Greek 
nuurble,  represents  Augustus  about  the 
^e  of  45 :  it  is  of  heroic  size,  about 
II  ft.  in  height ;  the  head,  which  is  de- 
tached from  the  trunk,  is  as  admirable 
«s  a  work  of  art  as  it  is  for  its  ezpres- 
fiion ;  it  is  evidently  one  of  the  finest 
likenesses  of  the  great  Boman  Emperor 
in  the  prime  of  life,  who  is  represented 
iiolding  in  his  1.  hand  the  sceptre, 
4uid  the  rt.  outstretched  as  addressing 
an  auditory  or  his  army ;  on  the 
pedestal  is  a  Cupid  astride  upon  a 
dolphin,  in  suppcwed  allusion  to  the 
divine  descent,  from  Yenus,  of  the 
Julian  family.  The  cuirass  is  elabo- 
rately sculptured,  representing  above, 
the  Sun  on  his  chariot  preceded  by  Iris 
and  Aurora,  and  below,  Tellus,  the  em- 
blems of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth : 
the  two  children  near  the  latter  have 
been  supposed  to  refer  to  Caius  and 
Lucius,  the  grandson's  of  Augustus, 
bom  about  this  period.  The  central 
group  of  a  Barbarian  Eling  presenting 
a  Boman  standard  to  a  military  chief 
is  evidently  intended  to  represent  the 
restoration  of  the  ensigns,  captured  by 
the  Parthians  (a.u.c.  700)  from  the 
legions  under  Crassus,  to  Tiberius,  the 
lieutenant  of  Augustus,  by  Phr&ates' 
(a.v.0.  745).  On  each  side  are  seated 
figures,  emblematical  of  Barbarian  pro- 
vinces, probably  of  Gallia  and  Dacia ; 
and  lower  down  Apollo  seated  on  a 
griffon  and  Biana  on  a  stag,  the  tute- 
lary divinities  of  the  Emperor.  From 
the  rough  execution  and  unfinished  state 
of  the  back,  the  statue  must  have  stood 
in  a  niche.  There  are  many  traces  of 
red  paint  on  the  drapery,  but  none  on 
the  naked  portions  or  head  of  the 
figure.  As  to  the  period  of  its  execu- 
tion, it  has  been  with  great  probability 
referred  to  the  institution  of  the  Luai 


8€Beulare$  by  Augustus  (a.17.c.  746), 
shortly  after  the  principal  event  repre- 
sented on  the  cuirass  had  taken  place, 
and  most  probably  bv  one  of  the  many 
Greek  sculptors  who  had  followed 
Augustus  to  Bome.  17.  Fine  portrait 
statue  of  a  young  man  as  ^scmapius  i 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Musa,  the 
physician  of  Augustus.  18.  Colossal 
bust  of  Claudius,  found  at  Pipemo. 
20.  Statue  in  a  toga,  head  restored 
as  Nerva.  23.  Pudicitia ;  a  fine 
draped  figure,  the  head  modem.  26. 
Statue  of  Titus,  found,  m  1828. 
near  the  Lateran,  with  those  of  his 
daughter  Julia  (Nos.  56  and  111)  $ 
it  appears  to  have  been  painted.  27, 
40,  98.  Colossal  masks  of  Medusa, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus  and  Bome.  28.  Statue  of  Silenus, 
29, 80.  Standing  iamis.  31.  A  priestess 
of  Isis.  32,  83.  Seated  Fauns,  found 
at  Quintiliolo,  the  site  of  the  villa  of 
Quintilius  Varus  near  Tivoli.  38. 
Statue  of  Gbmymede,  found  in  the 
ruins  of  some  baths  at  Ostia :  on  the 
bark  of  the  tree  against  which  he  rests 
is  engraved  the  name  of  Phtedimos. 
39.  A  large  vase  in  green  Egyptian 
basalt,  exquisitely  worked  with  ndiefs  of 
masks  and  bacchanalian  emblems,  found 
in  fragments  near  the  ch.  of  S.  An- 
drea, on  the  Monte  Cavallo.  The  mosaic 
round  the  granite  pedestal  on  which 
it  stands,  representing  bacchanalian 
figures,  birds,  oc.,  was  found  at  Tor  Ma- 
ranoio,  on  the  Via  Ardeatina.  41.  A 
small  statue  of  a  Faun  playing  on  the 
flute,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  villa 
of  Lucullus,  on  the  Circeian  promon- 
tory. 44.  Statue  of  the  wounded  Ama- 
zon. 47.  A  Cuiephora.  48.  Bust  of 
Trajan.  50.  A  draped  statue  restored  as 
Diana  terrified  at  seeing  the  dead  Endy- 
mion.  53.  Statue  of  Euripides  holding 
a  mask.  66.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus, 
with  a  singular  ooifiVure.  59.  Statue  of 
Abundance,  with  the  comucopia.  60. 
Bust  called  Sylla,  but  very  doubtful.  62. 
Status  ov  Dsmosthenxs,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  collection.  It 
was  found  near  the  Villa  Aldobran- 
dini  at  Frascati,  and  was  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Camuccini,    63, 
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Bu8t  of  EUus  OttBar.  67.  Athlbtb, 
a  Bemi-heroic  statue,  found  in  the 
Yicolo  delle  Palme  in  the  Tnateyere 
in  1849,  near  the  spot  where  the 
Bronse  Horse,  in  the  Capitoline  Mu- 
seum, was  disoorered.  So  admirably 
has  this  statue  been  preserved,  that, 
although  one  arm  and  both  legs  were 
broken,  none  of  the  pieces  were  missing, 
and  the  onlj  restoration  necessary  was 
a  small  fragment  of  the  nose  and  some 
of  the  fingers  of  the  rt.  hand,  which 
haye  been  carefully  restored  by  Profes- 
sor Tenerani.  It  is  of  Gh^eek  marble, 
and  represents  a  wrestler,  or  athlete,  in 
the  act  of  cleaning  his  arm  with  a  *^stri' 
ffil"  Canina,  who  directed  the  excaxa- 
tion  in  which  it  was  found,  and  the 
Koman  artists  generally,  regard  it  as  a 
work  of  the  highest  art,  and  declare 
it  to  be  the  production  of  Lysippus 
(b.o.  325),  his  celebrated  xtrj^v^futt, 
which  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have 
so  pleased  Tiberius,  that  the  emperor 
caused  it  to  be  transported  from 
the  Baths  of  Agrippa  to  liis  own 
palace,  but  from  the  clamour  of  the 
people  was  obliged  to  restore  it  to  the 
original  situation.  To  the  objection  that 
Pliny's  description  of  that  statue  ap- 
plies to  a  work  in  bronze,  Canina  replies 
that  it  may  be  a  repetition  of  the  bronze 
one  by  Lysippus.  If  this  hypothesis 
be  coitect,  the  statue  is  the  first  work 
of  Lysippus  w^hich  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  is  additionally  interesting  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  few  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
"Whatever  may  have  been  ks  origin, 
it  is  one  of  the  few  examples  which 
have  yet  been  found  in  statuary  of  an 
athlete  smoothing  or  cleaning  his  skin 
with  the  ttrigil^  though  paintings  of 
such  are  to  be  seen  at  Naples,  and  on 
Etruscan  vases.  The  present  statue  is 
holding  the  strigil  with  his  L  hand, 
and  is  cleaning  with  it  his  rt.  arm, 
whioh  he  holds  extended  for  the  pur- 
pose. His  countenance  is  ideal;  his 
head  is  small,  his  neck  rather  thick, 
and  his  shoulders  show  vigour  and 
force,  while  his  legs  hardly  surpass  the 
natural  size.  This  apparent  incongruity 
is  explained  by  the  Soman  artists  as 
indicating  that  the  sculptor  wished  to 


represent  not  only  a  wiesUer  but  a  run- 
ner ;  his  strength  beine  shown  by  the 
size  of  hb  shoulders,  hb  small  head, 
and  his  short  neck,  as  in  the  statues 
of  Hercules;  while  his  lightness  and 
quickness  in  running  are  shown  by  his 
legs,  which  are  strong  and  nervous. 
The  dice,  in  the  rt.  himd,  is  a  modem 
and  unauthorised  addition.  68.  Bust 
of  the  young  Marcus  Aiuelius.  69. 
The  emperor  Gordian  the  Elder  (?). 
70.  Caracalla,  young.  71.  Statue  of 
the  fighting  Amazon;  the  arms  are 
modem.  72.  Bust  of  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Juba  king  of  Mauritania.  77.  Statue 
of  Antonia,  wife  of  the  dder  Drusus, 
and  mother  of  G^rmanicus,  GLaudius, 
and  Livia;  an  interesting  statue,  re- 
markable for  the  drapeij.  It  was 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Tusculum. 
80.  Statue  restored  by  adding  a  head 
of  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan  (P).  81.  Bu^t 
of  Hadrian.  83.  Statue  of  a  finely- 
draped  female  recently  discovered  at 
Ostia,  restored  as  Ceres.  86.  Statue 
of  Fortune,  wearing  a  diadem,  and 
a  veU  hanging  over  the  back  of  the 
head  to  in£cate  her  mysterious  origin  ; 
she  holds  the  rudder  and  the  cornu- 
copia :  a  valuable  and  beautiful  statue, 
finely  preserved;  found  at  Ostia.  87. 
Bust  bearine  the  name  of  Sallust, 
\err  doubtfiU,  on  a  torso  of  oriental 
alabaster.  88.  Bust  of  Lucius  Anto- 
nius,  brother  of  Marc  Antony.  91. 
Bust  of  Mardana,  sister  of  Tnuan. 
92.  The  Yenus  Anadyomena.  The 
mosaic  pavement  in  the  centre  of 
the  hemicyde  is  an  interesting  speci- 
men, well  known  by  the  illustrations 
of  the  Tisoonti.  It  represents  Diana 
of  Ephesus,  with  arabesques  and 
figures  of  birds  and  plants  around. 
It  was  found  at  Poggio  Mirteto, 
among  the  Sabine  hills.  95.  Apollo 
with  the  lyre,  in  Grcek  marble;  96. 
Bust  of  Marc  Antony,  found  in  a 
cavern  with  that  of  Lepidus  (No. 
)06),  and  one  of  Augustus,  at  Tor 
Sapienza,  beyond  the  Port«  Maggiore. 
97,  99, 101, 108, 105.  Athletes,  Paced 
in  the  niches  of  the  hemicycle ;  the 
third  was  found  with  the  Faun  (No.  41) 
near  the  Lacus  Ciroeii ;  the  other  4  an? 
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from  the  yilla  of  Quintilius  at  TiToli. 
Above,  in  the  midcUe  of  the  hemioycle, 
is  a  bust  of  Pivu  YII.,  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  pontiffs  and  the  generous 
founder  of  this  gallery,  by  Ganova. 
100.  Bust  of  the  young  M.  Aurelius. 
102.  Bust  of  Augustus.  102a.  Corn- 
modus.  106.  Bust  of  Lepidus,  found 
with  No.  96.  107.  A  small  statue  of 
Minerra  Polias.*  108.  A  small  statue 
of  Diana.  109.  The  colossal  group 
of  the  Nile,  found  near  the  church  of 
the  Minerva,  on  the  site  of  a  Temple 
of  Isis,  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
X.  The  Nile  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est figures  in  the  Vatican  :  the  16 
children  who  play  around  him  are  sup- 
posed allegoncal  allusions  to  the  16 
cubits  at  which  the  rise  of  the  river 
begins  to  irrigate  the  land :  nearly  all 
these  children  are  modem.  On  the 
base  are  symbolical  representations  of 
the  river,  the  Nile  boats,  the  ibis,  the 
stork,  the  hippopotamus,  the  ichneu- 
mon, ox,  lotus  in  flower,  and  croco- 
dile. 111.  Statue  of  Juha,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Titus,  found  with  the  statue 
of  Titus  (No.  26)  near  the  Lateran. 
112.  Bust  of  Juno  Re«rina.  114.  Ml- 
KEBTA  Mbdica,  One  of  the  fine  draped 
statues  in  Some,  found  on  the  Esqui- 
line  in  the  ruins  called  the  temple 
of  this  Divinity.  It  is  of  Parian 
marble,  and  was  formerly  in  the  GKus- 
tiniani  collection.  The  rt.  forearm  and 
1.  finffers  are  modem.  117.  Gk>od  statue 
of  C^udius  in  a  toga.  118.  Colossal 
head  of  a  Dacian  prisoner,  belonging 
probably  to  a  full-length  figure,  from 
the  forum  of  Trajan.  120.  An  antique 
copy  of  the  Patjn  op  Praxitblbs.  121. 
Bust  of  Commodus,  one  of  the  finest 
known ;  found  at  Ostia.  128.  Heroic 
statue  of  Lucius  Yems,  restored.  124. 
Good  bust  of  the  elder  Emperor  Philip. 
129.  Statue  of  Domitian.  182.  Oood 
Statue  op  Mebouby.  It  was  formerly 
in  the  gardens  on  the  Quirinal,  and  was 
recognised  by  Canova,  who  had  it  re- 
moved to  the  Vatican.  The  head, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  statue, 
was  found  in  the  Coliseum  in  1803, 
and  replcbces  that  of  Hadrian,  formerly 
upon  it.    134.  Head  of  Vespasian,  re- 


cently adapted  to  a  bust  with  a  tunic 
of  verde  antico.  135.  Draped  Hermes, 
with  a  modem  head,  and  an  inscription 
in  Greek  hexameters  on  the  base,  which 
states  that  it  bore  the  bust  of  the 
sculptor  Zeno,  of  Aphrodisia,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  who  Uved  in  the  time 
of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Be-entering  the  long  galleiy  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti,  and  continuing  to 
its  further  end,  we  ascend  a  few  steps 
to  reach  the 

Muueo  Pio'Clementino^  BO caXied  from 
Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI.,  from 
whom  it  received  its  most  important 
accessions.  It  contains  the  collections 
formed  by  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clement 
VII.,  and  Paul  III.,  and  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  magnificent  mu- 
seum of  ancient  sculpture  in  the  world. 
Pius  VI.  contributed  more  munifi- 
cently to  its  completion  than  any  of 
his  predecessors;  there  is  hardly  a 
corner  of  it  in  which  some  object 
does  not  bear-  the  inscription,  Mu- 
tUficerUid  JPU  8exH.  The  frequent  re- 
currence of  this  record  has  been  ridiculed 
by  Pasquin ;  but  the  best  apology  for 
the  pope  is  the  simple  fact  that  he  en- 
riched the  musuem  with  more  than 
2000  specunens,  and  built  frx>m  their 
foundations  the  Hall  of  the  Animalp, 
the  GkiUery  of  the  Muses,  the  Botonda, 
the  Halls  of  the  Gbeek  Cross  and  of  the 
Biga,  the  Gbund  Staircase, and  other  por- 
tions of  the  building,  which  have  justly 
been  classed  among  the  most  splendid 
works  of  papal  times.  Entrance. — I. 
Vestibttle  op  the  Toeso  (2),*  adorned 
with  arabesques  by  Daniele  da  Volterra, 
in  the  reign  of  JuHus  III.  They  repre- 
sent histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  landscapes.  3.  The  Tobso 
Belyedeee,  sculptured  by  Apollonins, 
son  of  Nestor  of  Athens,  as  we  learn 
by  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  base, 
found  in  the  Campo  dei  Fiori,  near 
the  site  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  to 
whose  times  it  is  generally  referred. 
This  noble  fragment  has  commanded 

*  The  nmnbera  in  a  pcrentheids  corresponci 
to  those  of  the  different  halls  on  the  grooDd-plan. 
The  apartments  without  numbers  have  their 
names  inserted  upon  the  plan. 
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the  admiration  of  the  first  soulptors  of 
modem  times.  Michel  Angelo  declared 
that  he  was  its  pupil,  and  was  indebted 
to  it  for  his  power  in  representing 
tlie  human  form;  and  Winckelmann 
considered  that  it  approached  nearer 
to  the  sublime  than  the  Apollo  Bel- 
yedere.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  re- 
present  Hercides  in  a  state  of  repose. 
Winckelmann  thought  that  it  had  the 
left  arm  over  the  head,  but  Yisconti 
contends  that  it  formed  part  of  a  group, 
and  that  the  arm  surrounded  some 
other  figure.  Flaxman  adopted  this 
opinion,  and  introduced  it  into  one  of 
his  finest  compositions.  In  the  niche  op- 
posite the  window  is  the  Sabcophagvs 
OF  L.  SciPio  Babbatus. — ^Few  objects 
in  this  museum  haye  been  made  so  well 
known  bj  models  and  engravings  as 
this  celebrated  relic  of  republican  Rome. 
It  is  of  the  coarse  peperino,  or  grey 
Tdlcanic  tufa,  of  the  Alban  hills,  in 
the  early  Doric  style,  ornamented  with 
a  frieze  of  rosettes  and  triglyphs.  The 
inscription  bears  the  name  of  Lucius 
Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  great-grand- 
father of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the 
conqueror  of  the  Samnites,  who  was 
consul  B.C.  298  (A.TJ.g.  455).  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  Latin  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  and  is  often  so  incorrectly  given  on 
the  modeU,  that  the  following  copy 
may  prove  acceptable  :  —  oobnelits  . 

XVCIV8  .  SCIPIO  .  BABBATYS  .  GNAIYOD  . 
PATBB — PB0G-NATT3  .  FOBTTB  .  VIR  . 
SAPISKSQyE  .  QYOIVS  .  FOBMA  .  VIBTY- 
TEI  .  PABISYMA — PVIT  .  COXBOL  .  CEN- 
80B  .  AIDILI8  .  QVEI .  PVIT .  APTD  .  VOB  . 
TATBABIA  .  OIBAVNA—BAMKIO  .  CEPIT  . 
BYBIOIT  .  OMKE  .  LOYOANA .  OPSrDEBQY  . 

ABDOYCIT. — When  the  sarcophagus  was 
first  opened  in  1781,  upwards  of  2000 
years  after  the  death  of  Scipio  Barbatus 
the  skeleton  was  found  entire,  with  a 
ring  upon  one  of  the  fingers.  The 
bones  were  carefully  collected  by  the 
Venetian  Senator  Ajigelo  Quirini,  who 
removed  them  to  Pwlua.  The  ring 
found  its  way  to  England,  where  it  is 
still  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Beverley.  The  history  of  this 
interesting  relic  is  given  by  the  anti- 


quary Dutens,  in  his  '  Beoherohes  sur 
rUsage  des  Yodtee.*  He  had  left  Eng- 
land in  1768  on  his  traveb  with  Loni 
Algernon  Percy,  and  was  in  Borne  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery.  He  sajs, 
"  Le  squelette  ^tait  tr^  entier.  n  avait 
au  doigt  une  bague,  que  le  Pape  Pie 
YI.  me  fit  rhonneur  de  me  donner,  et 
que  j'ai  placee  dans  le  b»Etu  recueil  des 
antiques  de  Lord  Bererley."  The  se- 
pulchre of  the  Scipio  family,  on  the 
Appian,  is  noticed  at  length  under 
the  head  of  Tombs.  The  bust  of 
peperino  crowned  with  laurel,  upon 
the  sarcophagus,  has  been  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Ennius.  On  the  wall  are  the 
original  inscriptions  of  other  members 
of  the  Scipio  family  found  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  tomb  :  amongst  which 
those  of  Aulla  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Sc.  Hispallus ;  of  Lucius  Com. 
Scipio,  the  son  of  Sc.  Barbatus  and 
conqueror  of  Corsica  (b.  c.  259)  ;  of 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiadcus,  who  con- 
quered Antiochus  (b.  o.  190) ;  of  Ghieius 
Com.  Scipio  Hispallus,  &c.,  areveiy  re- 
markable for  the  primitive  orthography 
of  the  Latin.  In  the  recess  of  the 
window  is  an  indifierent  recumbent 
statue  called  Cleopatra.  II.  Sound  Ves- 
tibule (3). — 1,  5.  Fragments  of  2  sta- 
tues :  remarkable  for  the  fine  arrange- 
ment of  the  drapery.  6.  Bas-relief  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  before  Pluto  and 
Proserpine.  In  the  centre  of  this  hall 
is  a  handsome  basin  in  Favouazzefto 
marble.  On  the  balcony  an  antique 
anemoscope  or  12-sided  dial,  each  side 
containing  the  name  of  corresponding 
winds  in  Qreek  and  Latin.  The  view 
from  this  balcony  is  so  beautiful  that  it 
gave  the  name  of  Belvedere  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  palace.  There  is  no  point 
from  which  the  panorama  of  the  Alban 
hills  and  Sabine  Apennines,  with  the 
evening  sun  shining  on  them,  is  seen  to 
greater  advantage.  III.  Sail  of  Me- 
le<iger  (4) . — 10.  Statue  of  Meleager  with 
the  boar*B  head  and  the  dog,  foimd  near 
the  Porta  Portese  in  a  nearly  perfect 
st-ate,  the  left  hand,  wliich  is  supposed  to 
have  held  a  spear,  only  wanting.  On  the 
walls  are  some  s^ulchral  bas-reUefi^ 
representing— -20,  Jplneas  and  Dido;  29, 
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a  Bonmn  galley;  21,  a  oolo«sal  head  of 
l>aj«n;  and  an  interesting  historical 
inscription  relative  to  the  foundation  of 
a  temple  to  Hercules,  by  the  Consul 
Hunmiius,  the  conqueror  of  Corinth, 
in  accordance  with  a  vow  made  by  him 
during  his  celebrated  campaign  in 
Achaia.     (b.  c.  146.) 

Oofiile  di  BeUtedere^  built  firom  the 
deeigns  of  Bramante.  This  court  is  an 
octagon,  of  unequal  sides,  surrounded 
by  4  open  porticos,  with  4  cabinets  in 
the  angles,  which  contain  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  examples  of  ancient 
sculpture.  The  porticos  contain  nu- 
merouB  statues,  lMs-idie&,  and  sarco- 
phagi, which  we  shall  notice  as  we  pass 
on,  alternately  with  the  cabinets.  Be- 
ginning on  the  rt.  hand  as  we  enter, 
the  following  are  the  most  interesting 
objects: — 

-firrf  PorHeo  (8^ . — ^Alarge  oval  sarco- 
phagus, with  bas-reliefii  of  fauns  and 
bacchantes,  found  in  1777  in  laying 
the  foundations  for  the  sacristy  St.  of 
Peter^s:  it  contained  2  skeletons.  31. 
Saroophagus  with  a  Latin  and  Greek 
inscription  to  Sextus  Yarius  Marcellus, 
lather  of  the  emperor  Elagabalus: 
the  designation  of  the  different  dignities 
with  which  he  was  ktyeeted  is  curious ; 
it  was  discovered  near  Yelletri.  29, 
100.  2  fine  baths  with  lions'  heads, 
one  in  black  granite,  the  other  in  green 
basalt,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracallle 
26.  2  fine  oolmnns  of  white  marba. 
ooTflred  with  foliage  in  relief. 

I^rH  Cabinet  (8).— The  Perseus,  and 
the  2  boxers,  Creugas  and  Damoxenus, 
by  Canova.  These  celebrated  figures 
were  brought  here  when  the  ancient  sta- 
tues were  carried  off  to  Paris;  the 
Perseus  was  placed  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  Apollo,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Consolatrice.  On  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Apollo  and  the  Lao- 
coon,  the  Perseus  and  the  boxers  were 
ordered  to  remain  here,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  Ckmova^  who 
felt  that  they  would  challenge  com- 
parison when  standing  by  the  side  of 
those  masterpieces  of  ancient  art.    34. 


Mercury  Argoreus.    36.  Minerva  Ar- 
golica. 

Second  Portico  (7*). — 37.  A  sarcopha- 
gus with  a  fine  bas-relief  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  found  at  Orte.  39.  A  large 
sepulchral  bas-relief  representing  pri- 
soners before  a  Boman  consul  or  chief, 
probably  of  the  age  of  Hadrian.  48. 
Statue  of  Yenus  and  Cupid  :  the  prin- 
cipalfigureis  suppo8ed,fiK>m  the  inscrip- 
tion breath,  to  represent  Sallustia  Bar- 
bia  Orbiana,  wife  of  Alexander  Severus, 
raised  to  her  by  two  of  her  hberti, 
Sallustia  and  Hdpidus.  44.  A  square 
altar  with  low  reliefs  of  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  scenes  firom  the  Siege  of  Troy, 
the  birth  of  Bomulus  and  fsmus,  Ac., 
bearing  a  dedicatory  inscription  of 
Ti.  Claudius  Faventius.  45.  Aji  oblonc 
altar  of  the  Lares  Augusti,  much 
defaced;  stiU  3  figures  can  be  made 
out,  on  one  of  the  sides,  of  Augustus, 
of  Livia,  and  Octavia;  on  another, 
those  of  his  ancestors ;  on  the  third, 
the  apotheosis  of  Augustus.  This 
relic,  probably  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  himself^  was  found  on  the 
Palatine.  49.  Large  sarcophaffus,  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  a  battle  of  the  - 
Amazons,  with  the  contest  of  Achilles 
and  Pentesilea :  the  two  figures  on  the 
cover  belong  to  another  tomb  of  a  much 
later  period  60.  A  fine,  column  of  the 
rare  brecciaform  Egyptian  porphyry. 

Second  Ca&in^^  (7).— 35.  The  BsL- 
TSDBSS  AvTDrous,  considered  by  Yis- 
conti  to  be  Mercury,  found  near  S. 
Martino  ai  Monti,  in  the  ruins  of  an 
edifice  erected  by  Adrian,  and  thence 
called  Adrianello,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.  The  loss  of  the  right 
arm  and  left  hand  seriously  inter- 
feres with  the  symmetry  of  the  figure, 
and  the  foot  on  which  it  rests  is 
so  badly  restored  that  it  produces 
an  appearance  of  deformity.  The  pro- 
portions of  this  beautiful  statue  have 
received  unqualified  praise:  its  high 
finish  is  combined  with  elegance  of  form 
and  with  all  the  gracefulness  of  youth. 
Domenichino  made  it  his  constant 
study,  and  declared  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  it  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
beautiful*    Its  anatomy  is  pronounced 
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hj  John  Bell,  a  most  competent  judge 
in  this  respect,  to  be  faultless  in  every 
point:  he  dwells  with  enthusiam  on 
its  just  proportions,  the  balance  and 
living  posture  of  the  figure,  the  exqui- 
site formation  of  the  legs  and  ankles, 
and  its  entire  freedom  from  insipid 
flatness  of  feature  and  from  strained 
anatomy.  54.  Bas-relief,  from  tlie  front 
of  a  sarcophagus,  representing  combat  of 
the  Amazons ;  and  another,  55,  a  proces- 
sion of  Isis  proceeding  to  a  sacrifice. 

57.  Statues  oi  Hercules  andYertumnus. 
Third  Portico   (6*).— 61.   A  sarco- 
phagus, with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Nereids 
bearing  the  arms  of  Achilles  ;  another, 

58,  with  reliefs  of  the  seasons ;  69,  a 
third  with  a  battle  of  the  Amazons; 
73,  a  fourth  with  bacchanalian  figures. 
On  the  latter  a  female  as  a  recmiing 
nymph,  probably  the  portrait  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  sarcophagus  be- 
longed. Two  fine  baths  of  Egyptian 
granite.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of 
Animals  are  two  mastiff  dogs  (64,  65). 

Third  Cabinet  (6) . — ^74.  The  Laoooon, 
found  in  the  Vigna  de*  Fredis,  on  the 
Esquiline,  between  the  Sette  Sale  and 
S.  Maria  Ma^giore,  in  1506,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  who  rewarded 
the  discoverer,'  Felice  de*  Fredis,  by 
bestowing  on  him  half  the  receipts 
derived  from  the  gabeUa  of  the  Porta 
San  Giovanni.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  value  attached  to  its 
discovery  by  the  fact  that  the  toUs 
thus  appropriated  were  entirely  the 
property  of  the  baailica  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  and  that  Leo  X.  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  granting  to  the 
family  of  de'  Fredis  the  lucrative  office 
of  Apostolic  Secretary,  on  condition 
that  the  revenue  granted  by  his  en- 
thusiastic predecessor  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  Church.  Michel  Angelo, 
who  was  in  Bome  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery, called  it  the  wonder  of  art ;  and 
a  curious  letter,  written  by  Cesare  Tri- 
vtdzio  to  his  brother  Pomponio,  July  1, 
1506,  describing  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  event,  is  preserved  in  the 
Lettere  Pittoriche.  After  a  good  deal 
of  controversy  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  Laocoon  is  the  group 


described  by  Pliny  in  the  foUowing 
interesting  passage:  — ^*'The  &nie  of 
many  sculptors  is  less  diffVxBed,  because 
the  numbOT  employed  upon  great  works 
prevented  their  oelebrily ;  for  there  is 
no  one  artist  to  receive  the  honour  of 
the  work,  and  where  there  are  more 
than  one  th^  cannot  all  obtain  an 
equal  fame.  Of  this  the  Laocoon  is  an 
example,  which  stands  in  the  palace  of 
the  emperor  Titus,  a  work  which  may 
be  considered  superior  to  all  others  both 
in  painting  and  statuaiy.  The  whole 
group,  the  father,  the  boys,  and  the 
awM  folds  of  the  serpents,  were  fonned 
out  of  a  single  block,  in  accordance 
with  a  vote  of  the  senate,  by  Ageaander, 
Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  natives  of 
Bhodes,  and  sculptors  of  the  highest 
class." — (Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  4.)  The  great 
difficulty  in  this  passage  is  the  statement 
that  the  group  was  cut  out  of  a  singlo 
block;  ^chel  Angelo  is  said  to  hare 
denied  the  id/&i  on  its  first  discovery, 
and  subsequent  investigation  has  fully 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  opinion. 
Three  separate  pieces  can  be  clearly 
made  out :  out  of  the  first  is  formed 
the  son  on  the  1.,  out  of  the  second 
the  upper  part  of  Laocoon  himself 
as  far  as  down  to  the  knees,  and  tho 
rest  of  the  group  out  of  the  third. 
Winckelmann  no  doubt  suggested  tlm 
true  mode  of  reconciling  these  facts 
with  the  statement  of  Pliny,  by  advert- 
ing to  the  probability  that  the  joinings 
were  imperceptible  in  his  time ;  indeed 
it  is  said  to  have  required  the  practised 
^e  of  a  sculptor  to  discover  them  in 
the  time  of  Michel  Angelo.  The  rt. 
arm  of  the  father,  and  those  of  the 
2  sons,  are  restorations.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  Oanova  the  rt.  arm  of  Lao- 
coon is  not  in  its  proper  position, 
as  a  projection  on  the  head  of  the 
figure  shows  that  the  hand,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  group,  rested  on 
the  head.  At  present  the  angles  fonned 
by  it  are  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  and 
detract  from  the  effect  of  its  intense 
action*  Another  knob  on  the  serpent 
shows  that  the  son  on  the  1.  had  \m 
hand  in  a  similar  position.  Ya^ari  tells 
us  that  Baccio  Bandinelli  made  an  arm 
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for  the  Laocoon  in  wax  in  1525,  which 
he  followed  in  his  copj,  now  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Ufflzi  at  Florence.  This 
restoration,  which  was  not  adopted, 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  present 
form,  for  the  group  is  represented  as  we 
now  see  it  in  Marlianfs  engraring,  pub- 
lished in  1544.  Fra  Chovanan^o  da 
MontorsoU  began  a  restoration  of  the 
arm  in  marble  by  order  of  Clement 
YII.  He  made  it  bend  back,  so  as  to 
come  over  the  head  of  the  figure ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  haye  been  com- 
pleted, as  Winckelmann  mentions  an 
arm  of  this  kind,  which  is  that  now 
lying  near  the  statue  in  an  unfinished 
state.  The  common  story,  that  Michel 
Angelo  began  the  restoration  of  the 
figmre,  and  gare  up  the  task  in  despair, 
"  because  he  found  he  could  do  nothing 
worthy  of  so  admirable  a  piece,"  can- 
not^ we  believe,  be  traced  further  than 
*  Spence's  Anecdotes,'  and  probably 
Iiad  its  origin  in  the  attempt  of  Mont- 
orsoU above  mentioned.  The  present 
arm  is  of  terra-cotta,  and  is  said  by 
Winckelmann  to  be  the  work  of  Ber- 
nini. The  anus  of  the  children  were 
added  by  Agostino  Comacchini  of  Pis- 
toia,  who  merely  followed  Bandinelli's 
design  for  the  first  restoration.  The 
group  of  the  liaocoon  is  in  very  fine- 
grained Ghreek  marble.  Scholars  have 
often  desired  to  connect  this  group  with 
the  fine  description  of  the  fate  of  Lao- 
coon in  the  2nd  ^neid ;  but  the  pas- 
sage will  not  bear  the  appHcation,  and 
affords  not  the  least  evidence  that  it 
was  suggested  by  the  sculpture.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  hav- 
ing inspired  the  passage  in  '  Childe 
Harold,  which  has  invested  the  statue 
with  additional  interest  for  the  English 
traveller: — 

**  Or,  taming  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
I.Aoooon't. torture  dignifying  pain— 
A  Iktber'a  love  and  mortal's  agoqy 
With  an  hnmortal'a  patience  Mending  .—vain 
The  struggle ;  vain,  against  the  colling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp. 
The  old  man's  oleach ;  the  long  enveoom'd 

chain 
Rivets  the  living  links,— the  enormons  asp 

Knforces  pong  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp." 

The  bas-reliefs  in  this  cabinet  repre- 


sent— 75,  the  triumph  of  Bacchus  over 
the  Indians;  76,  a  bacchanalian  pro- 
cession. The  statues  in  the  niches  are 
Polhymnia^  and  a  n^ph  with  a  shell, 
found  near  the  basihca  of  Constantine. 

Fof^Hh  Portico  (5').— 79.  Alto-rehevo, 
representing  Hercules  and  Telephus, 
Bacchus  and  a  Satvr;  80,  a  sarco- 
phagus, with  Cupios  carrying  arms; 
another,  with  tritons  and  nereids 
below;  another  with  a  bas-relief  of 
2  winged  genii  opening  the  tomb 
for  its  owner  Clodius  Apollinaris; 
81,  a  bas-rehef  on  the  wall,  repre- 
senting an  Emperor  witii  a  sacrificial 
procession,  probably  from  some  ancient 
triumphal  arch ;  84  and  87,  altars  found 
in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Yolusii  on  the 
Yia  Appia — one  in  the  shape  of  a  house 
is  richly  sculptured — the  first  repre- 
sents a  sitting  senatorial  personage ; 
85,  statue  of  Hjgeia;  88,  a  bas-r^ef 
representing  Eome  accompanying  a  vic- 
torious emperor ;  2  large  baths  of  red 
and  grey  granite,  and  2  fine  masses  of 
cdabattro  a'  peccorelle^  brought  fipom 
the  Villa  Adriana,  the  most  beautiful 
known  specimens  of  this  very  rare 
marble. 

Fourth  Cabinet  (5).-— 92.  The  Apollo 
Bel'vedebb,  found  in  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  at  Porto  d'Aniio,  the* 
ancient  Antiiun.  It  was  purchased 
by  JuUus  II.,  when  Carcunal  della 
Bovere,  and  was  one  of  the  first  speci- 
mens of  ancient  sculpture  placed  in 
the  Belvedere  Palace,  so  that  we  may 
regard  it  as  the  point  from  which 
the  Vatican  museum  oommeiiced.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  baths 
of  one  of  the  imperial  villas  at  An- 
tium,  which  was  a  fiivourite  retreat  of 
many  of  the  early  emperors,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Cahgula  and  Nero.  Some 
doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
character  in  which  Apollo  is  repre- 
sented. Visconti  considered  it  the 
statue  described  by  Pausanias,  and 
dedicated  to  the  god  in  his  medical 
capacity  after  the  great  plague  of 
Athens.  Winckelmann  was  of  opinion 
that  he  has  just  slain  the  serpent 
Python.  The  1.  hand  and  rt.  fore- 
arm have  been  restored  by  Montor- 
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8oli.  Both  ankles  and  the  rt.  leg  were 
broken  when  it  was  discovered;  the 
original  firagments  were  fortunately  not 
lost,  but  they  have  been  joined  in  so 
careless  a  manner  as  to  impair  the 
action  of  the  figure  in  the  eje  of  a 
sculptor  or  anatomist.  It  is  now 
generallj  admitted  that  the  statue  is  of 
Lunior  Carrara  marble;  the  opinion 
of  Yisconti  that  the  marble  is  Gbvek, 
though  neither  from  Pentelicus  nor 
Paros,  has  found  few  supporters. 
Oanova  not  only  rejected  this  idea,  but 
considered  that  the  statue  is  a  copy 
from  a  work  in  bronze ;  and  that  the 
peculiarities  of  style  in  whidi  a  bronze 
statue  differs  firom  one  in  marble  are 
distinctly  traceable,  more  particularly 
in  the  drapery.  The  first  sculptors  of 
our  time  coincide  in  the  opinion  of 
Ganova ;  some  haye  even  fixed  the  age 
of  the  statue,  and  referred  it  to  the 
time  of  Nero.  The  Italian  writers 
describe  it  as  the  work  of  Agasias  of 
Ephesus,  the  sculptor  whose  name 
•occurs  on  the  Fighting  G^ladiator  in 
the  Louvre,  wliich  was  also  foimd  at 
Antium ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
8up2)ort  the  conjecture.  Lord  Byron 
lias  thrown  the  influence  of  his  genius 
over  this  statue  in  one  of  his  finest 
de6cri])tion8 : — 

-•  Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  lighfc— 
The  Sun  in  human  limbs  array'd.  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 
The  shaft  hath  Just  been  shot— the  arrow 

bright 
"With  an  immortaVs  vengeance ;  In  his  eye 
.Vnd  nostril  beauaftil  disdain,  and  might. 
And  miO^ty  flash  their  full  lii^tnings  by, 

lieveloping  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

But  in  his  deUcate  form— «  dream  of  I^ve. 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Loug'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  alwve, 
And  madden'd  in  that  vislou— are  express'd 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
llie  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood, 

•  When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest— 
A  ray  of  immortality— and  stood 

Starlike,  around,  until  they  gather'd  to  a  god  1" 

The  bas-reliefs  in  tliis  cabinet  repre- 
sent a  hunt,  and  female  figures  with 
A  boll  about  to  be  sacrificed.  Tlie  8ta> 
t  lies  in  the  niches  are  a  Minerva  and  a 
Venus  Vietrix. 

The  Octagonal  court  of  the  Belvedere 


was  erected  by  Simonetti,  in  the  poufi-  , 
ficate  of  Clement  XIY.  The  8  hvge 
marble  masks  were  brought  from  tho 
Pantheon ;  on  the  walls  above  are  bas- 
rehefs  firom  Boman  sarcophagi,  and 
below,  ancient  statues,  which  stand  on 
altars  and  cippi. 

Mall  of  the  AnimdUl  divided  by  a 
vestibule  into  2  parts,  and  paved  with 
mosaics  chiefly  found  at  Palestrina.  The 
sculptures  of  animals  in  this  hall  con- 
stitute the  finest  collection  of  the  kind 
ever  formed,  and  fully  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny  respecting  the  excellence 
of  the  Greek  sculptors  in  their  represen- 
tations of  animals.  It  has  been  with 
truth  called  a  menagerie  in  marble.  The 
animals,  of  course,  will  be  reooenised  at 
once,  without  the  necessity  of  a  parti- 
cular description .  The  following  are  the 
most  remarkable  objects.  Left  branch, 
— ^A  group  of  an  anomalous  animal  aud 
a  Nereid.  216.  Hercules  leading  away 
Cerberus.  206.  A  camel's  head;  a 
crocodile;  a  sphinx,  in  flowered  ala- 
baster. 194.  A  sow  and  pigs,  sup- 
posed to  aUude  to  the  history  of  Alba 
Longa  ;  the  head  of  an  ass  crowned 
with  ivy.  213.  A  group  of  Hercules 
slaying  Gheiyon,  and  carrying  off  his 
oxen.  196.  A  Uon  tearing  a  hon«e. 
Right  branch,— IIQ.  The  beautiful  grey- 
hounds playing.  124.  The  celebrated 
group  of  Mithras  stabbing  the  bull,  with 
the  dog,  the  serpent,  and  the  eagle,  tho 
mystical  types  of  the  Mithratic  wor- 
slup.  182.  A  stag  in  flowered  alabaster ; 
a  lion  in  yellow  breccia,  with  the  teeth 
and  tongue  of  differently-coloured  mar- 
ble. 156.  A  large  lion  in  grey  marble. 
170.  A  lion  with  a  ball  under  his  paw. 
The  rape  of  Europa.  134.  Hercules 
and  the  Nemsean  lion.  137.  Group  of 
Diomedc  and  his  horses  slain  bv  Her- 
cules. 139.  Equestrian  statue  of  Com- 
modus  throwing  a  javelin.  163.  A  beau- 
tiful small  group  of  goats  with  a  sleep- 
ing shepherd,  called  Endymion.  154. 
Panther  in  Oriental  alabaster,  the  spots 
formed  by  inlaid  black  and  yellow 
marble.  247.  A  large  basin  of  Breccia 
di  Serravesza,  supported  by  3  double 
Hermes.  119.  A  pointer  pointing,  in 
the  same  materials  <J ^8^^ 
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&alleiy  of  iSiatueg.  —  On  the  rt. 
liand  (248)  an  armed  statue  of  Clo- 
dius  Albinus ;  the  head  of  an  inferior 
style  to  the  armour,  which  is  beautifullj 
sculptured,  standing  on  a  travertine 
pedestal,  brought'  from  the  JBustvm 
near  the  MauB<Meum  of  Augustus,  and 
bearing  the  inscription,  o.  cjssas.  geb- 

M.VKIOI   CX8ABIS  F.  HIC  CBBliATYS  EST 

(probabtyOaliguhi).  250.  Thehalf-figure 
of  the  supposed  Cupid  of  Praxiteles, 
called  the  OsKirs  op  the  Vatican, 
in  Parian  marble,  found  on  the  Via 
Ijabicana,  outside  of  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore;  it  was  evidently  winged,  the 
holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  wings 
being  visible  on  the  shoulders.  256.  A 
sitting  statue  of  Paris  holding  the 
apple;  it  is  placed  upon  an  altar 
dooicated  to  Hercules  by  the  artisans 
of  the  imperial  mint,  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  whose  names  are  engraved 
on  one  of  the  sides.  256.  Hercules. 
259.  Minerva  Pacifera  with  the  oUve- 
branch.  262.  Caligula;  the  baa-relief 
below  represents  a  gold-beater,  with 
his  name  and  calling,  Awrifex  Bctc 
Haritu,  261.  A  n^use,  or  Penelope. 
264.  A  copy  of  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos 
of  Praxiteles,  found  in  the  Y ilia  Spada ; 
there  is  a  celebrated  repetition  of  it  in 
bronze  in  the  Villa  Albani.  265.  The 
AxAZOV,  one  of  the  sood  statues  in 
this  collection,  but  interior  to  that  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol ;  from  the 
inscription  on  the  pedestal  it  appears 
to  have  once  stood  in  a  portico  or 
schola  of  the  Physicians,  erected  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  270.  A  sitting  female 
figure  as  Urania,  found  in  the  vUla  of 
Cassius  at  Tivoli;  the  head  does  not 
belong  to  the  statue.  271.  A  sitting 
figure  of  the  comic  poet  Posidippus, 
found  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Panis  Pema,  on  the  ViminaL  Left 
Side, — 390.  A  corresponding  statue 
of  Menander,  found  at  the  same  place. 
These  2  statues,  which  formerly  stood  in 
the  ch.  of  St.  Lorenzo  Panis  Pema,  were 
converted  into  saints,  as  is  evident  ^m 
marlcs  of  the  points  of  the  metal  halos 
of  glory  on  the  heads,  and  the  bronze 
«andals  on  the  feet,  to  protect  them 
from  the  kisses  of  the  devotees.    398. 


Statue  of  the  abandoned  Bido.  394. 
Neptune.  896.  A  wounded  Adonis, 
called  also  the  Barberini  Narcissus. 
897.  A  reclining  statue  of  Bacchus. 
406.  The  second  repetition  of  the 
celebrated  Faun  of  l^xiteles,  disco- 
vered at  Fallerone,  in  the  March  of 
Ancona.  414.  The  celebrated  recum- 
bent statue  of  the  Abiadne,  formerly 
called  Cleopatra,  because  the  bracelet 
has  some  resemblance  to  a  serpent. 
The  drapery  is  managed  with  consum- 
mate skill,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  draped  statues  in 
the  Museum.  It  is  celebrated  by  Cas- 
tiglione,  under  the  name  of  Cleopatra, 
in  a  beautiful  Latin  poem  written  in 
honour  of  its  discovery,  a  copy  of 
which,  engraved  on  marble,  is  placed 
alongside.  412,  413.  The  Barberini 
candelabras,  on  each  side  of  the 
Ariadne,  were  found  in  Hadrian's 
Villa  at  Tivoli.  The  bas-reliefs  on  tho 
bases  represent  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mercury ; 
Mars,  Venus,  and  Minerva.  416.  Abas- 
relief  in  3  compartments,  the  central  one 
of  Ariadne  abandoned,  resembling  tho 
statue  (414).  420.  Statue  of  Lucius 
Verus,  on  a    pedestal,    inscribed    tj. 

OS&AS.  DBVBI  .  CfSABIS  .  E  HIC  .  SITYB. 

EST.  There  are  other  pedestals  here,  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  Titus  Ciesar, 
the  son  of  Livilla,  the  daughter  ot* 
Germanicus,  of  another  child  of  Cler- 
manicus,  and  of  a  son  of  Vespahiuii 
(see  p.  66),  from  the  huttum  near  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  in  the  Piazza 
di  San  Carlo  in  Corso.  462.  Egg- 
shaped  cinerary  urn  of  Oriental  (Uu- 
baster  found  on  the  same  site  with  tho 
cippus  of  Livilla :  it  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  ashes  of  some  member  of 
the  Imperial  family  not  deposited  ui 
the  mausoleum,  as  was  the  ease  of 
those  who  met  with  violent  deaths,  like 
the  two  Agrippinas,  Livilla  (Julia),  tho 
youngest  child  of  Germanicus,  &c., 
whose  inscription,  instead  of  stating 
she  was  burned  here,  has  upon  it  "  hio 
sita  est."  In  the  centre  of  the  Hall 
of  the  Statues  is  a  lai^  bath,  in 
oriental  alabaatar,  discovered  near  the 
ch.  of  the  Santi  Apostoli,  at  Rome.  At 
the  extremity  of  this  apartment,  lead- 
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iug  to  the  Hall  of  the  Masks,  in  the 
recess  of  the  window  orerloolung  the 
Giardino  Belyedere,  is  the,  423,  Puteal, 
known  as  the  Pozxo  Giustiniani,  from 
having  formed  a  part  of  the  marbles  in 
the  palace  of  that  family;  on  it  are 
sculptured  three  bacchaiuiliau  sroups, 
in  each  of  which  Bacchus  and  Silenus 
are  represented  as  the  principal  person- 
ages ;  it  is  of  a  good  period  of  art,  and, 
as  its  name  indicates,  served  as  the 
mouth  of  a  well  or  cistern. 


Mall  of  the  Susts,  the  cofUinuation 
of  that  of  the  Statues.  273.  Alexander 
Severus.  274.  JuUus  Cssar.  276.  Au- 
gustus. 280.  Marcus  Aj^rippa.  288. 
Marcus  Aurelius.  293.  Meneiaus.  Co- 
lossal mask  in  rosso  anticOy  on  a  pedes- 
tal of  nero  antico  marble,  Tahiable  for 
the  rare  material.  299.  A  colossal  head 
of  Jupiter  Serapis,  in  basalt.  302.  Julia 
Mammcea.  304.  Caracalla.  306.  Au- 
ffustus,  at  an  advanced  age,  remarkable 
tor  the  circlet  round  the  head.  The 
cameo  worn  on  the  forehead  is  supposed 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Julius  Ossar.  307. 
Beptimius  Severus.  308.  Nero,  as 
Apollo.  311.  Otho.  350.  Livia  Dru- 
siUa,  4th  wife  of  Augustus.  358. 
Julia,  daughter  of  Titus.  357.  Anti- 
nous.  361.  Hadrian.  359.  Sabina  his 
wife.  383.  Bust  in  porphyry  of  the 
Emperor  Philip  the  Younger.  325. 
Colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  seated,  hold- 
ing the  thunderbolt;  on  the  pedestal 
a  bas-relief  of  Silenus  and  a  Faun. 
382,  384.  Two  unique  repreaentations 
in  marble  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration, 
interesting  as  showing  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients  in  human  anatomy.  389. 
Three  dancing  nymplis  round  a  column 
which  supports  a  cuirass,  sculptured  in 
the  beautiful  sugar-candy  like  alabaster 
of  Orte.  393.  An  expressive  group  of 
half- figures  of  an  aged  man  and  liis 
daughter,  called  without  any  authority 
Cato  and  Portia.  Of  the  numerous 
other  busts  in  these  chambers,  there  are 
scarcely  any  which  can  be  identified 
with  cert-ainty. 

Cabinet  of  the  Masks  (9),  remark- 


able chiefly  for  the  scenic  masks  in 
mosaic  forming  the  floor,  which,  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  border  that  surrounds 
them,  were  foimd  in  the  Yilla  Adriana ; 
thev  have  been  much  restored.  433. 
A  uun  in  rosso  antico,  from  the  same 
place.  431.  Diana  Lucifera.  432,  444. 
2  good  bas-reUefs  of  the  Labours  of 
Hercules.  428.  The  apotheosis  of  Ha- 
drian. 436.  A  square  tassa  in  rosso 
antico.  439.  A  Sella  balnearia  of  the 
same  material,  formerly  in  the  Lateran 
palace.  In  the  niches,  besides  the  satyr 
already  mentioned,  are  statues  of — 443. 
Adonis;  438.  Minerva;  442.  Ganymede; 
and  429.  Venus  coming  out  of  the  bath. 
Be-entering  the  HaUof  the  Animals, 
from  its  centre  opens 

The  SaU  of  the  Muses  (10),  adorned 
with  16  Cormtluan  columns  in  grey 
granite  found  in  the  Yilla  Adriana. 
Nearly  all  the  statues  and  busts  were 
found  in  the  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli. 
Tlie  mosaic  pavement  contains  some  in- 
teresting fragments.  That  of  a  panther 
was  found  in  the  March  of  Anoona,  the 
head  of  Medusa  near  the  arch  of  GkiUi- 
enus,  and  the  theatrical  groups  at  Porca- 
reccia,  near  the  site  of  ancient  Lorium. 
Some  of  the  Hermes  of  the  philosophers 
and  great  men  of  antiquity  have  their 
names  inscribed  in  Greek  characters; 
they  are  highly  iuteresting  as  por- 
traits. The  Muses  are  also  character- 
istic figures.  498.  Epicurus.  499.  Mel- 
pomene. 500.  Zeno.  502.Thalia.  503. 
^schines.  504.  Urania.  505.  Demos- 
thenes. 506.  Clio.  507.  Antisthenes. 
508.  Polymnia.  509.  Metrodorus.  510. 
Alcibiades,  found  on  the  Cfclian.  511. 
Erato.  512.  Epimenides.  514.  Calliope. 
515.  Socrates.  516.  Apollo  Musagatus. 
517.  Themistocles.  518.  Terpsichore. 
519.  Zeno,  520.  Euterpe.  521.  Eiui- 
pides.  523.  Aspasia,  with  the  name  : 
this  unique  bust  was  found  on  the 
site  of  Gastrum  Novum,  near  Civita 
Veochia.  524.  Sappho.  525.  PericlcR, 
very  ^e  and  full  of  expression.  529. 
Bias.  530.  Lycurgus.  531.  Peri- 
ander.  489,  497,  526,  and  527.  Four 
headless  Hermes,  bearing  the  names  of 
Thales,  Cleobulus«  Solon,  and  Psittacus. 
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Botonda  or  Circular  Sail,  built  by 
Pius  VI.  from  the  desigus  of  Michel- 
Angelo  Simonetti.    In  the  centre  is  a 
grand  basin  in  porphyry,  41  ft.  in  oir- 
cmnference,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian.    It  stands  on  the  fine  mosaic 
pavement  found  at  Otricoli  in  1780, 
representing  the  head  of  Medusa  in  the 
centre,  with  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
and  the  Lapithss;  wreaths  of  flowers 
and  fruit  and  groups  of  sirens,  all  in 
concentric  bands  around.    On  each  side 
of  the  entrance  are  2  colossal  hermes, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa,  representing 
Tragody  and  Comedy.    Bound  the  haU 
are  statues   and  colossal  busts  in  the 
following  order,  beginning  on  the  rt. 
hand:— -539.  Jupiter,  found  at   Otri- 
coli, very  fine.     640.  The  Braschi  An- 
tinous,    a    colossal    statue,   found    at 
Santa  Maria  della  Yilla,  near  Pales- 
trina^  on  the  site  of  one  of  Hadrian's 
villas.      The    drapery    is    a    modem 
adaptation,  and,  from  beine  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  of  marUe  fml  of  spots, 
produces  a  disagreeable   effect.    This 
statue  belonged  to  Buke  Braschi,  frx)m 
whom  it  was  purchased  for  12,000  scudi 
by  G-regory  XVI.    The  bronze  statue 
of  Serculee,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
ancient  bronze  statues  that  exists,  and 
which  retains  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  gilding,  was  discovered  in  the 
autumn   of  1864  in  making  excava- 
tions for  the  foundation  of  the  Pal. 
Bighetti,  on  the  site  of  the  Theatre  of 
Pompcy.    It   was  found   enclosed   in 
a   chamber  formed,  of   marble  slabs, 
having  evidently  been  thus  hidden  for 
its  preservation.     Considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  been  expressed  as 
to  the  period  from  which  it  dates,  and 
its  merit  as  a  work  of  art ;  to  us  it 
appears,  since  it  has  been  placed  on 
its  legs,  of  a  time  long  posterior  to 
ibafc  of  Pompey,  and  to  date  probably 
from    the  Gladiatorial   school  of  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  being  heavy  and 
coarse  in  its  proportions ;    the  legs, 
which   were  added  by  Tenerani,   are 
not  calculated   to  add  to  its  artistic 
excellence  ;  the  top  of  the  head,  which 
was  wanting,  has  also  been  restored. 
From  coins   of  the    Emperor  Maxi- 
[Rome.'] 


mianus  found  with  it,  it  was  probably 
hidden  during  the  reign  of  that  em- 
peror ;  it  was  removed  to  where  it  now 
stands  at  Easter,  1866,  having  been  pur- 
chased  by  Pius  IX.  from  Sig.  Bighetto 
for  a  sum  exceeding  10,000/.  sterling. 
541.  Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
from  Hadrian's  villa.  542.  A  veiled 
figure,  called  Augustus,  with  a  comu- 
copeia.  543.  Head  of  Hadrian,  found 
in  his  mausoleum,  a  work  of  very  fine 
sculpture,  perfectly  entire,  interesting 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  as  a  grand  intel- 
lectual head;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Emperor  that  stood  in  the  vestibule  of 
his  tomb  (see  p.  70).  544.  Statue  of 
a  draped  female,  restored  as  Ceres. 
545.  Colossal  bust  of  Antinous,  from 
Hadrian's  villa.  546.  Heroic  statue 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  with  a  curious  bas- 
relief  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Crames 
in  the  Circus.  547.  The  Ocean,  by 
others  called  the  Sea  Divinity  Glaucus, 
a  colossal  hermes.  548.  Statue  of  Nerva. 
549.  Colossal  head  of  Serapis.  550. 
The  colossal  statue,  called  the  Barbe- 
rini  Juno,  of  excellent  sculpture.  556. 
Bust  of  the  Emperor  Pertinax.  551. 
Busts.  Claudius,  crowned  with  oak- 
leaves,  and  554,  Julia  Pia,  wife  of  Sept. , 
Severus.  553.  Plotina.  552.  Juno 
Sospita,orLanuviana,with  the  goatskin, 
shield,  and  sandals.  Opening  out  of 
the  Botonda  is  the 

Hall  of  the  Cheek  Crose,  built  from 
the  designs  of  Simonetti,  a  noble  hall; 
with  one  of  the  finest  modem  doorways 
ornamented  by  2  colossal  Egyptian  sta- 
tues in  red  granite,  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa  J  they  serve  as  Caryatides  to  sup- 
port the  massive  entablature.  The  pave- 
ment is  composed  of  ancient  mosaics, 
with  arabesques  and  a  head  of  Minerva 
in  the  centre,  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Cicero's  viUa  at  la  Bufinella,  below  Tus- 
culum.  The  principal  objects  in  this  hall 
are  the  2  immense  sarcophagi  of  red 
Egyptian  porphvry,  the  largest  known, 
and  probably  the  largest  ever  made 
out  of  that  material.  One  of  these 
(566)  is  the  Sabcophagub  of  Con- 
STAirriA,  the  daughter  of  Constantine, 
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found  in  the  tomb  erected  to  her  by 
the  emperor  near  the  church  of  S. 
Agnese  fuori  le  Mura.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs  representing 
a  vintage,  a  Christian  as  well  as  a 
bacchanalian  emblem.  Constantia  died 
A.D.  354,  and,  although  the  style  of 
sculpture  indicates  that  decline  of  art 
which  is  evident  in  all  the  works 
executed  in  the  time  of  Gonstantine, 
some  antiquaries  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider it  older  than  the  <4th  century. 
Paul  II.,  shortly  before  his  death,  had 
begun  to  remove  it  fi*om  the  tomb  to 
serve  as  his  own  monument  in  the 
Lateran.  Sistus  IV.,  his  successor, 
restored  it  to  its  original  position,  but  it 
was  ultimately  brought  to  the  Vatican 
by  Pius  VI.  as  a  companion  to  the 

SABCOPHAaUS  OF  THE  ElCPBBSS  HE- 
LENA, 589.  This  interesting  sarco- 
phagus exhibits  a  better  style  of  art 
than  that  of  St.  Constantia ;  it  is 
covered  with  high-reliefs  representing 
a  battle,  with  the  capture  oi  prisoners 
and  portraits  of  Constantine  and  his 
mother ;  the  cover  is  ornamented  with 
figures  of  Victory  and  festoons  of 
flowers  and  fruit.  It  was  found  in  the 
tomb  of  St.  Helena,  our  country- 
woman, now  called  the  Torre  Pig- 
nattara,  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
and  was  removed  by  Anastatius  IV. 
to  the  Lateran,  from  where  it  was 
brought  to  this  museum  by  Pius 
VI.  The  sarcophagi  of  Sta.  Con- 
stantia and  Sta.  Helena  were  so  much 
mutilated  when  removed  to  the  Vatican 
as  to  require  extensive  restorations, 
especially  the  latter,  owing  to  the  high- 
.  relief  with  which  it  is  covered ;  its  re- 
storation required  the  labour  of  25 
artists  during  as  many  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  hardness  of  the 
material,  and  the  excessive  difficulty  of 
working  it,  and  cost  upwards  of  90,000 
acudi  —  very  nearly  20,000Z.  sterling. 
The  most  remarkable  statues  in  this 
hall  are— 671.  Euterpe  with  the  flute. 
572.  Bust  of  Didius  Julianius ;  and  585. 
Maroiana,  the  sister  of  Trajan ;  597.  A 
veiled  Augustus  as  Pontifex  Maximus. 
The  2  Sphinxes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  (581,  682)  in  grey  granite  wore 


found  near  the  Vatican.  Behind  the 
sarcophagus  of  St.  Helena  is  a  carious 
ci}>pus,  round  in  the  ruins  of  a  villa 
near  Tivoli,  bearing  the  name  of 
Syphax  king  of  Numidia,  who  wad 
brought  to  Bome  by  Scipio  Afrioanus  to 
grace  his  triumph.  There  is  much  doubt 
as  to  its  authenticity  j  indeed  by  some 
it  has  been  pronoun»9d  to  be  an  absolute 
forgery.  Livy  refers  to  the  statement  of 
Polybius  that  Syphax  was  led  in  tri- 
umph, and  contends  that  be  died  pre- 
vious to  that  event  at  Tibur ;  at  the  same 
time  admitting  that  Polybius  is  an  au- 
thority by  no  means  to  be  slighted.  As 
it  is  cleiu*  from  this  that  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  Syphax 
were  doubtful  in  the  time  of  Livy, 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them  with  this  inscription.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark  that  his 
death  is  placed  b^  that  historian  at 
Tibur,  wkere  tms  monument  was 
discovered  in  the  15th  century.  The 
principal  facts  it  relates  are  the 
death  of  Syphax  in  captivity  at  Tibur 
in  his  48th  year,  and  the  erection 
of  this  montunent  by  P.  C.  Scipio. 
The  following  is  a  copy  oi  this  in- 
scription .—SYPHAX  NVMIDIAB  BEX — ^A 

SOIPIOITE     AFBC.     JT7B.   BEL.    OAITSA. 

BOM.  TS  TBIYUPH.  SVH.  GENU.  OAPTITS 
PEBDTICTirS. — IN  TIBITBTnTO  TEBBI  BE- 
MGATir — ^BUAMQUB  8EBVIT  V  IN  ANI 
BEYOL — 8TJPBBHAM  DCLATJ8IT — ^BTATIB 
ANN.  XITIL  M.V.I.D.XI.  OAPTIVITS  V. 
OBBUT  —  P.  0.  SCIPIO  CONDITO  SEPUL. 

On  the  wall  above  this  is  a  finely-en- 
graved inscription  recording  the  re- 
storation by  the  Empress  Hdenaof  her 
Therma,  near  Sta.  Maria  M&^giore. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is  (^0)  a 
recumbent  statue  of  a  river  god,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Tigris ;  the  re- 
storations of  the  head,  right  arm,  and 
left  hand  are  attributed  to  Michel 
Angelo :  and  on  the  landingjplace,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Museo  Gregoiiano, 
bas-reliefs  (604)  of  Cybele  enwroned, 
and  of  (605)  a  Badan  prisoner;  and 
2  columns  of  the  rare  black  Egyptian 
porphyry. 
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room,  so  called  from  the  ancient  chariot 
on  2  wheels  in  white  marble  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  it.  It  has  two 
horses  yoked  to  it,  and  seldom  fails  to 
rec^Te  the  admiration  of  travellers  ; 
but  uufortunatelj,  it  deriyes  nearly  all 
its  beanty  from  the  art  of  the  restorer. 
The  seat  of  the  car,  and  the  body  of 
one  of  the  horses,  are  the  only  parts 
which  are  ancient,  and  even  these  were 
foond  in  different  places  ;  the  wheels, 
the  second  horse,  and  all  the  remain- 
ing portions,  are  modem  additions.  In 
the  niches  and  round  the  room  are  sta* 
tues  of— 608.  The  bearded  Bacchus, 
or  Sardanapalus,  with  the  name  in 
Gh«ek  characters  engraved  on  the 
toga.  611.  Alcibiades,  with  his  foot 
resting  on  a  helmet.  612.  Colossal 
statue  of  a  veiled  personage  in  the 
act  of  sacrificing.  61 4.  Apollo,  with  his 
lyre.  609,  613,  617.  Sarcophagi,  with 
reliefe  of  horse  and  chariot  races  in  the 
circus,  the  riders  and  drivers  being 
geniL  615.  A  Discobolus,  in  the  act 
of  hurling  the  discus ;  supposed  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  bronze  original  by  Nauky- 
des,  round  by  our  countryman  Gavin 
Hamilton  near  the  tomb  of  GhdUenus 
on.  the  Via  Appia:  the  head  unfor- 
tunately was  wanting,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  another,  however  antique. 
616.  Statue  of  a  warrior,  called  Phocion. 

618.  A  repetition  of  the  Discobolttb 
ov  Mtbon,  whose  name  is  engraved  on 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  close  to  which  he 
stands;  foimd  at  the  Yilla  Adriana. 
The  arm,  right  leg,  and  head  are 
restored ;  it  is  consequently  less  perfect 
than    that  in   the   ralazzo    Massimi. 

619.  An  auriga,  or  charioteer  of  the 
Circus,  curious  for  its  costume.  620. 
A  philosopher  holding  a  scroll — the 
head  Lb  supposed  to  be  that  of  Sextus 
of  Cheronea,  the  uncle  of  Plutarch. 
In  front  is  a  sarcophagus  with  the  race 
of  Pelops  and  CBnomaus  in  relief. 

Gallery  of  the  CandelahrcUy  a  fine 
hall  nearly  300  ft.  loujz,  erected  by 
Simonetti,  in  the  reign  of  Pius  YI.,  on 
what  was  once  an  open  gallery.  It 
derives  its  name  from  seyml  ancient 
candelabras  placed  in  it ;  it  is  divided 


into  6  compartments  separated  from 
each  other  by  columns  of  alabaster 
from  la  Tolfii,  near  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
other  precious  marbles.  Besides  several 
interesting  specimens  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture, it  contains  a  series  of  modem 
urns,  sculptured  in  difierent  species  of 
porph^  and  granite,  to  illustrate  the 
materials  derived  from  the  harder  rocks 
used  by  the  ancients.  The  following 
are  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  this 
gallery  i—Hall  I.  —  Nos.  2  and  66, 
trimks  of  trees  with  birds'-nests  ;  seve- 
ral torsos,  amongst  others — 7.  a  very 
fine  one  of  a  Bacchus,  in  Parian  marble. 
62.  A  recumbent  figure  of  a  Faun,  in 
fine  green  basalt.  Hall  II. — 74.  A 
satyr,  with  a  Faun  extracting  a  thorn 
from  his  foot.  81.  An  Ephesian  Diana, 
from  the  Villa  Adriana.  82.  Sepulchral 
um;  the  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
death  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra,  by 
Egisthus  and  Clytemnestra.  84.  Hand- 
some cinerary  um  of  Titus  Geminiu- 
SteUa,  a  centurion.  90.  A  tassa  sups 
ported  by  3  kneeling  figures,  bearing 
wine-skins  on  their  shoulders.  112. 
Sarcophagus  with  bas-reUefs  of  the 
story  of  ProtesUaus  and  Laodimia. 
Sail  III.  —All  the  objects  in  this  divi- 
sion were  discovered  in  1827,  at  Tor 
Marancio,  on  the  Via  Ardentina,  3  m. 
from  the  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  dur- 
ing excavations  made  by  the  Duchess 
of  Chablais  on  the  site  of  an  extensive 
Koman  villa  which  beloneed  to  a  cer- 
tain Numasia  Procida,  of  the  time  of 
Commodus.  They  were  presented  by 
the  discoverer  to  the  Vatican,  with  the 
frescoes  of  Myrrha,  Pasiphse,  &c.,  now 
in  the  hall  of  ancient  paintings  in  the 
Library.  131.  A  mosaic  forming  a  part 
of  the  floor  of  one  of  the  apartments, 
probably  the  dining-room,  representing 
groups  of  fish,  prawns,  sepies,  dates, 
grapes,  asparagus,  &c.  140.  Bust  of 
Socrates.  141.  Statue  of  a  Bacchus 
with  a  panther.  153.  Another  Bacchus 
holding  a  vase,  in  Parian  marble.  8 
small  ancient  frescoes  let  into  the  wall. 
143.  Head  of  an  idiot.  HaU  IV. —173. 
Sareophagus,  with  relief  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne.  An  old  fisherman,  called 
Seneca^  by  Winklemann.  198.  A  fine 
1.2 
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vase,  standing  on  a  puteal,  on  which  is 
a  bas-relief  representing  Charon  landing 
souls  from  his  bark.  179.  A  large 
marble  vase,  also  upon  an  altar,  sculp- 
tured  with  vines  and  Bacchanalian 
subiects.  204.  A  fine  Sarcophagus, 
with  reliefs  of  Diana  and  Apollo  de- 
stroying the  children  of  Niobe.  208. 
Statue  called  the  young  Maroellu8,found 
at  Otricoli.  203.  An  Amorino.  fftUl 
y.~222.  Statue  of  a  female  running, 
the  drapery  in  the  Etruscan  style. 
231.  Comic  figure  wearing  a  mask. 
Several  cippi  with  inscriptions.  Sail 
VI. — 250.  Vase  in  white  marble  with 
Neptune  and  sea-horses.  255.  IJarge 
ovsd  urn,  with  vine-leaves  and  grapes 
in  relief^  and  handsome  handles.  259. 
A  Faun.  A  milestone  of  the  time  of 
Maxentius,  marked  V.,  and  supporting 
a  handsome  marble  urn  (266)  with 
Cupids  engaged  in  the  vintage  in  relief. 
264.  Statue  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Niobe. 
269.  Sarcophagus  representing  the  rape 
of  the  daugnters  of  Jjeucippus  by  Castor 
and  Pollux. 

The  Eteijscan  Museum,  or  Mu- 
MO  QregoricMOt  not  open  to  the  public, 
but  to  be  seen  every  day  except  Mon: 
days,  from  10  till  2,  on  application  to 
the  Custode,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti;  one  of  the  most 
interesting  departments  of  the  mu- 
seum, created  entirely  by  the  late  Pope, 
whose  memory  will  ever  be  honoured 
by  the  student  of  Etruscan  antiquities, 
for  the  zeal  and  liberaUty  with  which 
he  added  these  valuable  objects  of  art 
to  the  treasures  accumulated  in  the 
Vatican  by  his  predecessors.  Many  of 
them  would  have  been  dispersed,  per- 
haps irrecoverably  lost,  if  Gregory  XVI. 
had  not  secured  them  for  the  museum. 
They  have  been  arranged  in  a  series 
of  13  rooms.  The  first  contain  a  col- 
lection of  terra-cotta  monuments,  sar- 
cophagi with  recumbent  figures,  and 
other  remains,  which  it  would  require 
a  volume  to  describe  in  detail.  Our 
limits,  therefore,  will  only  allow  us  to 
point  out  the  most  remarKable  objects 
in  each  chamber,  referrixig  the  visitor 
to  Dennis's  'Cities  and  O^meteries  of 


Etruria,'  where  most  of  the  objects  in 
the  collection  are  accurately  noticed. 
Firtt   Chamber,  or  VeHilnde  (4). — ^In 
the  walls  of  this  apartment  are  placed 
numerous    portrait    heads,    found    in 
difi^erent  Etruscan  sites.    The  8  recum- 
bent and  full-length  figures  in  terra- 
cotta formed   the  lids  of  sarcophagi 
found  near  Toscanella.    The  2  horses* 
heads  in  nenfro   (volcanic  tufa)  were 
found  over  the  entrance  to  a   tomb 
at  Vulci.      Second    Chamber.  —  This 
narrow   corridor    contains   two    large 
tombs,  one  in  travertine,  remarkabie 
for  its  recumbent  bearded  figure  and 
its  bas-reliefs  in  low  archaic  charac- 
ter, representing  a  man  in  a  chariot, 
a    procession    of  musicians,   &c.,   the 
figures   of  which  have  beeii    painted 
red,  the  colour  still  perfect:  the  other 
large  urn,  without  a  lid,  has  also  in- 
teresting reliefs :  an  extensive  series  of 
cinerary  urns  in  terracotta,  and  alabaster 
urns  chiefiy  from  Volterra  and  Chiusi, 
with  recumbent  figures  on  their  lids,  and 
decorated  in  front  with  the  popular  my- 
thological sculptures  which   we  have 
mentioned   as    characteristic  of  these 
urns  in  our  descriptions  of  Chiusi  and 
Volterra.     Third  Chamber.  The  most 
remarkable  objects  in  this  room  are 
the    series    of  small   htU   umSf   upon 
the  brackets  in  the  comers,  still  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  inscribed  with 
Oscan  characters.      They  were  incor- 
rectly described  as  having  been  found 
some  years  back  under  a  bed  of  volcanic 
tufa  between  Marino  and  Albano,  and 
are  considered  to  represent  the  huts 
inhabited  by  the  Latin  tribe  to  which 
they  belonged.     Independently  of  their 
high    antiquity,    they    are    extremely 
curioiu)  as  illustrations  of  a  style  differ- 
ing from  all  other  sepulchral  monu- 
ments which  have  come  down  to  us. 
A  large  sarcophagus  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  found  at  Tarquinii  in 
1834 ;   on  the  Ud  is  a  male  beardless 
figure  holding  a  scroll,  the  4  sides  are 
ornamented  with  reliefs  representing 
the  stoij  of  Clytemnestra  and  JSgis- 
thus,   oi   Orestes   persecuted    by   the 
Furies,  of  the  Theban  brothers,  and 
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of  djtemneatn  immolated  to  the 
Manes  of  Agamemnon  ;  head  of  a 
Medusa  in  nem> ;  and  a  slab  of  trayer- 
tine  from  Todi,  with  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions in  Latin  and  Umbrian.  JFouHh 
Chamber.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  is 
a  statue  of  Mercury  in  terra-cotta,  found 
at  Tivoli,  elegantly  proportioned;  it 
is  of  Soman  workmanship.  Among 
the  other  objects  are  a  terra-cotta 
urn  found  at  Toecanella  in  1834,  on 
the  corer  of  which  is  the  recumbent 
figure  of  a  youth,  probably  Adonis, 
with  a  wound  in  his  thigh  and  a  dog  at 
his  feet;  fragments  of  3  female  statues 
found  in  excavating  the  tunnel  of  Monte 
Catillo  near  TivoU;  several  small  urns ; 
an  extensive  series  of  terra-cotta  bas- 
reliefs,repre6enting  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules, of  the  Boman  period,  amongst 
which  one  of  Hercules  destroying  the 
Hydra  shows  that  the  artist  had  before 
him  the  ordinary  Polypus  or  Octopus, 
in  designing  the  anomalous  classical 
monster;  votive  offerings,  small  portrait 
busts  andprofiles,with  ornamented  tiles, 
eepidehral  friezes,  mural  decorations, 
and  Etruscan  and  Greek  glass  vessels 
and  ornaments,  &c.  Fifth  Chamber  (5). 
This  and  the  three  next  chambers  con- 
tain the  Yases  and  Tazze.  The  collection 
comprises  examples  of  all  the  known 
varieties  of  Etruscan  workmanship, 
the  elegant  forms  of  Magna  Ghrecia 
and  Campania  contrasting  with  the 
peculiar  outlines  of  those  which  belong 
more  particularly  to  Etruria.  Here  are 
collected  the  light  yellow  vases,  with 
particoloured  griffins,  sphinxes,  and 
mythological  animals,  in  which  we  trace 
Etruscan  art  to  its  Egyptian  origin; 
mostly  from  the  tombs  at  GervetrL 
In  another  part  we  see  the  pure  red 
vases  with  black  figures,  marking  the 
period  when  Etruscan  workmanship 
was  independent  of  E^rptian  influ- 
ence :  in  another  we  find  examples  in 
which  the  manu&cture  attained  its 
highest  perfection,  as  shown  in  the 
black  vases  with  red  figures,  where  the 
skill  of  the  designer  has  reaUsed  the 
most  beautiful  forms.  The  black  vases 
of  Sarteano  and  Yolterra,  and  the 
red  ones  of  Arezso,  all   with  reliefs, 


may  also  be  recognised.  Amongst  the 
gr^  number  of  vases  may  be  j^urtiou- 
larised  one  on  a  pedestal,  found  at 
Yulci,  with  parti-ooloured  figures  on 
a  pale  ground,  representing  Mercury 
presenting  the  infant  Bacchus  to 
Silenus;  and  the  celebrated  Ponia- 
towski  vase  of  Triptolemus  sent  by 
Ceres  to  instruct  mankind  in  agricul- 
ture. In  a  corner  near  the  window  of 
the  first  room  of  the  vases  is  a  humorous 
representation  of  Jupiter  serenading 
Alcmena  seated  at  a  window,  and  Mer- 
cury carrying  a  ladder  on  the  opposite 
side  to  assist  his  father — as  Mr.  Den- 
nis says,  the  scene  is  worthy  of 
*  Punch.*  In  thereoesses  of  the  windows 
which  look  out  on  the  Qiardino  della 
Pigna  are  some  small  Etruscan  objects, 
and  a  few  good  specimens  of  coloured 
glass,  similar  to  that  of  Magna 
G-recia.  Sixth  Chamber  (6).  Littge 
square  hall,  containing  fine  vases,  of 
which  the  5  most  important  are  placed 
on  pedestals  in  the  centre.  Three  of  < 
these  were  found  at  Yulci,  and  2  at 
Cervetri.  Of  the  Yulci  vases,  one  repre- 
sents Apollo  attended  by  6  Muses ; 
another,  of  great  interest  and  beauty, 
represents,  on  one  side,  Achilles  and 
Ajax  playing  at  the  modem  game  of 
morra^  the  dinisooHa  digitoriwn  of 
classical  gamesters,  the  names  of  these 
personages  being  inscribed  in  Qreek 
letters,  as  well  as  the  numbers  that 
are  issuing  from  their  mouths,  and  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Exekias,  by  whom 
it  was  made ;  and,  on  the  other  side. 
Castor  with  his  horse  Kvllaros,  and 
dog ;  the  3rd  represents  the  death  of 
Hector,  and  is  Sho  remarkable  for  its 
beauty.  Of  the  2  Cervetri  vases,  one 
of  globular  form  represents,  in  4  rows, 
chimseras,  wild  boars,  lions,  &c.,  and  the 
combat  of  Greeks  and  Trojans  over 
the  dead  body  of  Patrodus ;  the  other, 
on  one  side,  Peleus  and  Thetis  re- 
ceiving the  dead  bodv  of  Achilles; 
on  the  opposite,  Bacchus  driving  a 
qiuidriga.  Seventh  Chamber  (7).  A 
largo  semicircular  gallery  correspond- 
ing to  the  hemicycle  of  the  Giardino 
Belvidere  outside.  Along  the  walls 
are  arranged  some  of  tJie   very   fine 
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painted  yases  of  the  collection ;  in  8  of 
the  niches  are  the  larger  Amphone,  one 
from  BuTo ;  the  finest  perhaps  is  that  in 
the  central  niche,  representing  a  meeting 
between  Minerra  and  Hercules  ;  ano- 
ther, the  last  interview  between  Hector 
and  Hecuba;  two  prize  vases,  one  of 
which,  allusive  to  a  cock-fight,  shows 
Minerva  surrounded  bythe  combatants ; 
another  the  contest  between  Gy^cnus  and 
Hercules,  where  Minerva  and  Mars  ap- 
pear acting  as  seconds.  Eighth  Cham- 
ber :  Sail  of  the  Tazze  (8).  A  long 
gallery  containing  a  large  number  of 
vases  and  tazze  arrang^  on  shelves. 
A  few  of  them  were  found  in  Magna 
Qnecia  and  among  the  Sabine  hills, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  from 
Vulci  and  Cervetri.  The  collection 
of  tazze  in  this  and  the  2  preceding 
rooms  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
in  the  museum  ;  it  contains  numerous 
specimens  of  the  highest  rarity  and 
l^auty,  many  of  which  can  hanlly  be 
surpassed  in  size,  in  delicacy  of  form, 
or  in  the  interest  of  the  subjects  painted 
upon  them.  Two  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful had  beeJi  mended  when  discovered, 
a  proof  of  the  value  set  upon  them  by  the 
Etruscans  themselves.  The  subjects 
present  us  with  a  complete  epitome 
of  ancient  mythology;  we  recognise 
most  of  the  deities  with  their  sym- 
bols, many  well-lmown  episodes  in  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  siege  of  Thebes, 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  the  history 
of  Theseus,  gymnastic  exercises  and 
games,  races,  combats,  nuptial  proces- 
sions, and  religious  rites.  The  col- 
lection of  patersB  and  goblets,  foimd 
chiefly  at  Vulci,  is  perhaps  unrivalled ; 
the  most  remarkable  have  been  illus- 
trated in  the  work  entitled  che  *  Museo 
Gbegoriano.'  Some  of  these  patersB  are 
most  interesting  for  the  subjects  repre- 
sented on  them,  and  as  works  of  art : 
one,  the  Dragon,  represented  here  with 
the  head  of  a  serpent,  vomiting  Jason ; 
the  rape  of  Proserpine;  another,  the 
infant  Mercury,  stealing  the  cattle  of 
Apollo,  and  afterwards  betakins  him- 
self to  his  cradle,  near  which  Maia  is 
standing ;  a  third,  Ajax  bearing  away 
the  body  of  Achilles;  and  a  fourth, 


Hercules  on  the  waves,  in  the  bowl  given 
to  him  by  Apollo,  may  be  particular- 
ized. The  press  in  this  hall  contains 
some  good  examples  of  black  ware,  and 
a  remarkable  painted  vase  found  at 
Vulci,  representing  Menelaus  hasten- 
ing to  avenge  himself,  on  entering  Troy, 
upon  Helen,  when  he  is  arrested  by 
Venus,  whilst  Cupid  appears  be- 
tween them  as  a  wmged  figure  bear- 
ing a  wreath,  on  which  the  warrior 
lets  fall  his  sword  before  the  goddess 
of  Love,  and  Helen  flies  towards  a 
statue  of  Minerva  for  protection. 
The  name  of  each  personage  is  in- 
scribed in  Ghpeek  characters.  The  bust 
of  Gregory  XVI.  in  this  hall  is  by 
Cav.  Fabris,  the  late  Director  of 
the  museum.  Ninth  Chamber  (9), 
containing  the  Bronzes  and  Jewellery. 
The  collection  of  bronzes  in  this  cham- 
ber is  most  interesting,  indeed  abnosfc 
unique.  On  entering  the  room  the 
attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  the 
bronze  bier,  or  funeral  couch,  with  6 
legs,  found  at  Cervetri,  the  ancient 
Cflsre,  in  the  sepulchre  which  was  ex- 
cavated in  1826  by  Monsignore  Bego- 
lini  and  Gkneral  Gklassi,  from  whom 
it  derived  the  name  of  the  Begolini- 
Galassi  tomb,  as  will  be  described  in 
our  account  of  Cervetri.  Near  it  are 
several  tripods,  each  supporting  a 
caldron  decorated  with  dragons*  and 
lions'  heads,  and  a  bronze  tray,  sup- 
posed to  have  served  as  an  incense- 
burner.  Among  the  other  treasures 
of  this  chamber  may  be  mentioned 
the  statue  of  a  boy  wearing  the  bulla, 
found  at  Tarquinii,  having  an  Etruscan 
inscription  on  the  left  arm ; — a  statue 
of  a  warrior  in  armour,  found  at  Todi 
in  1885;  the  helmet  is  a  restoration, 
the  coat  of  mail,  which  is  beautlfally 
worked,  bears  an  Etruscan  or  Umbrian 
inscription  on  the  girdle,  supposed  to  be 
the  name  of  the  artist ; — a  very  beauti- 
ful citta  mistiea,  found  at  Vulci,  with 
handles  formed  of  female  figures  riding 
upon  swans,  and  decorated  with  ex- 
quisite relieft  representing  the  combat 
of  Achilles  and  the  Amazons  ;  this 
cista  contained,  when  found,  various 
articles  of  a  lady's  toilette,  hair-pins, 
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rouge,  2  bone  combs,  a  mirror,  now  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  glass  cases  in  the 
recess  of  the  window,  &c. ;— a  small 
statue  of  Minerva,  winged,  with  an  owl 
in  her  hand,  found  at  Orte  j — seyeral 
braziers  from  Vtdci,  with  tongs,  rakes, 
and  shovels ; — a  statue  of  an  Aruspex, 
in  his  sacrificial  costiune,  with  an  Etrus- 
can inscription  on  his  left  thigh,  found 
near  the  Tiber ; — ^a  war  chariot  of  Ro- 
man times,  found  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  Yilla    of   the   Qointilii,    on    the 
"Via    Appia;    it   is    elaborate^   orna- 
mented, and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pole  and  wheels,  which   are  modem 
restorations,    it    is    so    perfect,    that 
doubts  of  its  antiquity  were  long  enter- 
tained.   By  the  side  of  the  car  are  2 
firagments  of  colossal  statues  :  the  one, 
a    portion  of  an  arm,  found  in  the 
harbour  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  equal  any  ancient  work  in 
metal  which  has  come  down  to  us;  it  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  colossal  statue  of 
Trajan,  represented  as  Neptune,  which 
existed  there ;  the  second,  a  portion.of 
the  tail  of  a  gigantic  dolphin  found  at 
the  same  time,  and  supposed  to  have 
formed   a  part  of  the  same  colossal 
marine  group.     Arranged  round  the 
walls  are   seTeral   circular  shields  in 
bronze,  found  in  the  Begolini-Ghlassi 
tomb  with    the    objects    already  de- 
scribed;   some  of  them  are  3  ft.  in 
diameter; — another  shield  found  at  Bo- 
marzo,  of  the  same  size,  with  a  lance- 
thrust  though  it,  and  its  wooden  lining 
and  leather  braces  still  perfect ;  a  bronze 
hand  studded  with  gold  nails ;  several 
helmets,  spears,  battle-axes,  cuirasses, 
greayes,  and  other  pieces  of  armour ;  a 
Tery  curious  bronze  vizor ;  a  long  carved 
Etruscan  trumpet  or  pUicug,  such  as  we 
see  represented  in  the  painted  bas-reliefs 
of  the  tombs  at  Cervetri ;  some  &ns : 
numerous  beautiful  candelabra,  of  great 
yariety  of  form ;  and  an  almost  countless 
collection  of  specc^\  or  mirrors,  many  of 
which  are  highly  poUshed,  some  gilt  on 
the  concave  sides,  and  others  ornamented 
with  engraved  figures  or  inscriptions.  In 
cases  placed  in  difierent  parts  of  the  room 
are  most  curious  collections  of  house- 
hold utensils — flesh-hooks,   cups,  cal- 


drons, strainers,  jugs,  locks,  weights, 
handles  of  furniture  richly  ornamented; 
a  series  of  idols  in  black  earthenware, 
found  at  Caere;  small  figures  of  ani- 
mals ;  comic  masks ;  strigils,  or  scrapers, 
used  in  the  baths;  hatpins;  coins; 
stamped  day-pieces,  supposed  to  be 
Etruscan  money ;  a  pair  of  jointed  clogs, 
the  frame-work  ofbronze,  with  a  wooden 
lining,  found  at  Yulci ;  writing  imple- 
ments of  various  kinds ;  and  last,  though 
not  the  least  in  interest,  an  AJpha^tf 
scratched  on  a  vase,  or  ink-bottle,  of  com- 
mon terra-cotta,  and  arranged  in  single 
letters  and  in  syllables,  so  that  it  might 
serve  both  as  an  alphabet  and  a  spelUng- 
book.  This  remarkable  reUc  was  found 
in  one  of  the  tombs  of  ancient  Oesre ;  it 
has  25  letters,  supposed  to  be  of  the  Pe- 
lasgic  character,  read,  unlike  the  Etrus- 
can, fi^m  left  to  right.  Lepsius  regards 
it  as  the  most  ancient  known  example 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  its  arrange- 
ment, and  the  letters  as  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  the  Qreek  characters. 
Among  its  other  peculiarities,  the 
letters  H  and  fl  are  altogether  want- 
ing. The  JetDeUertf  is  contained  in  a 
stfmd  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which 
revolves  on  a  pivot  for  the  convenience  of 
yisitors.  The  compartments  into  which 
it  is  divided  contain  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  gold  ornaments,  most  varied 
and  beautifrd.  The  extent  of  the  col- 
lection is  surprising  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  most  of  the  objects  in 
it  were  found  in  the  single  Kegolini- 
Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri.  The  gold 
and  silver  filigree  of  G^oa,  the 
chains  of  Venice  and  Triohinopoly,  do 
not  surpass  them  in  minuteness  of  exe- 
cution, and  rarely  approach  them  in 
taste.  ^6  patterns  of  the  female  or- 
naments are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
might  be  worn  as  novelties  in  any  court 
of  modem  Europe.  In  one  compart- 
ment are  wreaths  for  the  head,  chaplets 
for  the  priests  and  magistrates,  and 
bands  for  the  female  head-dress ;  some 
are  simple  fillets,  while  others  are  com- 
posed of  leaves  of  ivy,  myrtle,  and  olive, 
most  delicately  wrought.  In  other 
oompartments  are  necklaces,  bi*aoelets, 
eamngs,  an^i,im)i<l|fa^ifolid  gold. 
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in  every  Tariety  of  pattern  ;  many  |  Tarquinii,  at  the  dose  of  thlB  Yolume. 
of  them  are  elastic,  and  several  are! The  Vulci  paintings  are  from  one  of 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  either  single  |  the  few  painted  tomhs  disooTered  on 
or  coiled.  The  hulls,  or  amulets,  worn  j  that  site.  As  this  tomh  is  now  en- 
on  the  hreast,  are  of  large  size,  and  j  tirely  destroyed,  and  as  the  paintings 
elahorately  worked.  The  rings  are  of,  at  Tarquinii  are  rapidly  perishing  from 
yarious  kinds ;  some  are  set  with  pre-  damp  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
cious  stones,  others  are  jointed,  others ,  these  copies  are  of  great  value  as  repre- 
are  simply  composed  of  scarahsi  set  on  |  sentations  of  costume  and  domestic 
a  swivel.  The  earrings  are  even  more ,  manners.  On  one  we  see  a  boar- 
varied  in  their  patterns;  some  con-  hunt,  with  huntsmen  in  full  chace; 
sist  of  a  single  stone  set  in  gold,  while  in  another  a  hone-race,  with  the 
others  are  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head,  judges,  the  stand,  the  prize,  and  all 
a  bird,  or  other  animals.  The  fibulse  the  anxiety  of  the  start ;  on  a  third  is 
for  fastening  the  toga,  the  chains  for  |  represented  a  death-bed  scene  of  touch- 
the  neck,  the  gold  lace,  &c.,  are  so  |  ing  interest ;  on  others  are  various 
beautiful  and  minute  in  workmanship, ;  dances,  games,  funeral  feasts,  and  re- 


that  modem  skill  can  produce  few  spe< 
cimens  of  equal  delicacy.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  this  table  is 
the  embossed  breastplate  of  the  warrior 
buried  in  the  sepulchre.  It  is  of  gold, 
with  fibulffi  of  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion. Among  the  silver  articles  are  cups 
and  vases,  decorated  with  reUefs  of  an 
Egyptian  character,  some  of  which  are 
inscribed  with  the  name  "Larthia" 
in  Etruscan  letters.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing glass  case  is  a  collection  of  Ro- 
man bronzes  and  glass,  discovered  at 
Pompeii  in  1849  during  an  excavation 
at  which  Pius  IX.  was  present ;  there 
are  some  good  pieces  of  window-glass, 
a  marble  bas-relief  of  Alexander  and 
Bucephalus,  and  an  iron  spade  similar 
in  form  to  those  used  at  this  day  in 
England.  Tenth  Chamber,  A  passage 
containing  a  series  of  Roman  water-pipes 
in  lead,  dug  up  near  the  aqueduct  of 
Trajan,  close  to  the  Porta  Aurelia ;  a 
bronze  statue  of  a  boy  found  near  Pe- 
rugia, having  an  Etruscan  inscription 
on  the  leg,  and  holding  a  bird  in  his 
hand ;  and  an  Etruscan  urn,  with  an  in- 
scription, from  Vulci,  leads  us  to— -^fe- 
venth  Chamber y  or  of  the  Tonibe  (10),  in 
which  are  preserved  copies  upon  canvas 
of  the  paintings  discovered  in  the  prin- 
cipal tombs  of  Tarquinii,  and  in  the 
Painted  Tomb  of  Vulci-j  they  do  not 
give  the  complete  series  of  any  single 
tomb,  but  are  a  selection  of  the  choicest 
subjects.  The  Etruscan  paintings  here 
copied  are  noticed  in  our  account  of 


Ugious  ceremonies.  This  room  also 
contains  several  red  and  brown  fluted 
jars  for  oil  and  wine  from  Yeii  and 
CfEfre ;  a  sarcophagus  in  the  form  of  an 
Ionic  temple,  with  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  name  of  Tanaquil  (Thanch- 
vilus) ;  an  inscribed  cippus  in  the  form 
of  a  niUlstone ;  earthen  braziers ;  some 
specimens  of  Etruscan  sculpture  in 
marble  ;  an  inscription  of  ▲.  D.  305 
found  at  Vulci,  interesting  as  fixing 
the  name  of  the  site,  &c. — Returning 
through  the  Hall  of  the  Bronzes,  is  the 
Twelfth  Chamber^  off  which  is  a  fac- 
simile of  an  unpainted  tomb;  it  is 
entered  by  a  low  door,  and  guarded 
on  each  side  by  lions  couchant  from 
Vulci.  It  is  divided  in  the  inte- 
rior into  2  vaulted  cells  with  3 
couches,  on  which  the  bodies  were 
placed,  while  on  the  walls  are  hung 
vases,  tazze,  and  other  objects  of 
domestic  use.  In  a  glass  case  in  the 
centre  of  this  chan3)er  are  several 
handsome  vases  in  bronze,  some  of  a 
peculiar  yellow  metal,  one  a  kind  of 
patera^  with  an  Etruscan  inscription. 
Most  of  these  objects  were  discovered 
in  a  tomb  of  the  family  of  the  Heren- 
nii,  near  Bolsena.  The  singular  bronze 
vase  in  the  form  of  two  cones  joined  br 
their  summits,  placed  over  this  case, 
was  found  in  the  Regolini-Gbdassi  tomb 
at  Cervetri. 

The    Egyptian    Musectbi,  entered 
from  the  Museo  Chiaran)onti  and  HalJ 
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of  the  Greek  Cross,  although  infierior 
to  many  simihir  collections  N,  of  the 
Alps,  presents  much  interest.  It  wus 
conmmenced  hv  Pius  YII.,  by  a  collec- 
tion porohasea  from  Andre  Gkddi, 
and  with  various  Egyptian  antiquities 
formerly  in  the  Gapitoline  and  otqer 
museums :  numerous  additions  have 
been  made  to  it  since  then.  It  consists 
of  10  rooms,  placed  underneath  the 
Etruscan  collection.  First  JRoom. — 
Sundry  Cuphic  and  Arabic  inscriptions 
on  the  waUs ;  a  model  of  the  great  Pyra- 
mid, and  some  Steles.  Second  Room 
Sereral  papyri  in  frames.  Third  Soom. 
— Surrounded  with  glass  cases  contain- 
ing small  figures  in  stone  and  earthen- 
ware of  Egyptian  diyinities.  Fourth 
iZoom.— The  smaller  Egyptian  bronzes, 
&c.  Fifth  Room, — ^Egyptian  diyinities, 
acarabei,  Ac.  Sixth  Soom,  or  semicir- 
cular hall,  corresponding  to  the  hemi- 
cydeof  the  Qiardino  della  Pigna  outside, 
surrounded  by  mummies  and  mummy- 
casee,  and  statues  of  the  larger  Egyp- 
tian divinities  in  granite  and  basalt. 
Seventh  ioow.— Smaller  Egyptian  di- 
vinities in  stone,  and  a  collection  of 
Ganopi  and  vases  in  oriental  alabaster. 
Sighth  Boom. — A  large  hall,  contain- 
ing for  the  most  part  Boman  imita- 
tions of  Egyptian  statues,  for  the 
most  part  from  the  Yilla  Adriana. 
They  are  not  genuine  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, merely  copies  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  Their  interest,  therefore, 
consists  in  being  Olustratious  of  the 
art  and  taste  of  the  period:  as  a 
work  of  art,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  colossal  statue  of  Antinous, 
in  white  marble,  and  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  NUe.  Mnth  jBcmwh— contains 
colossal  statues  of  Egyptian  divinities, 
chiefly  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  Bu- 
bastes  or  Pasht.  The  two  antique 
lions  in  granite  formerly  stood  at  the 
Fontana  di  Termini,  near  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian.  From  the  Cartouches 
which  are  engraved  on  them,  they  ap- 
pear to  date  from  Nectanebo  I.,  in  the 
b^inning  of  the  4th  centy.  B.C.  The 
large  fenudfi  statue  between  these  lions 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  daughter 
of    Bhamses    II.    or    Sesostris.     In 


another  part  of  the  room  are  statues 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  his  wife 
ArsinoS,  with  hieroglyphical  inscrip- 
tions ;  they  formerly  stood  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Senators  at  the  Capitol, 
and  were  discovered  among  the  ruins 
of  the  gardens  of  SsUust.  TeiUh  Room, 
opening  near  the  Hall  of  the  Qreek 
Cross. — 2  fine  mummy-cases  in  green 
basalt,  and  4  richly  painted  ones  in 
wood. 

Betuming  to  the  Gkdlery  of  the 
Candelabras,  described  at  p.  219,  we 
enter  that  of 

The  Arazti  or  Tapettries  of  JRaphael, 
which  are  arranged  in  8  halls,  preceding 
the  Gallery  of  Maps.  They  are  called 
Arazti^  from  having  been  manufiictured 
at  Arras  in  France.  In  1516  and  the 
following  year  Baphael  designed  11 
cartoons  for  the  tapestries  which 
Leo  X.  required  to  cover  the  walls 
of  the  Sixtine  chapel.  These  car- 
toons were  executed  by  Baphael  himself, 
assisted  by  his  pupil  Francesco  Penni ; 
the  English  traveller  will  scarcely  re- 
qiiire  to  be  informed  that  7  of  the 
number  are  preserved  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  having  been  purchased 
in  Flanders  by  Charles  I.  The  tapes- 
tries from  these  cartoons  were  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Bemhard  van 
Orlev,  the  pupil  of  Baphael,  then 
resident  in  the  Low  Countries.  Ten 
of  the  subjects  represent  the  history 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  the  11th,  of 
which  all  trace  is  lost,  was  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  for  the  altarpiece. 
A  second  series  of  13  tapestries*  was 

•  The  tapestries  of  this  second  series  were  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Francis  1.  of  (Vance  to  deoorate 
the  basilica  of  Sr.  Pteter's  on  the  occasion  of  the 
canonization  of  S.  Francesco  da  Paola  In  1579. 
They  are  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
Arasxl  delta  Seu<ila  Nwna,  to  distlngalsh  them 
from  those  excloslvely  from  the  designs  of  Ra- 
phael :  as  at  preseni  arranged  the  tapestries  of 
both  series  are  mixed  together. 

The  AroMgi  della  Seuola  Veeekia,  excinidvely 
ihnn  Raphael's  designs,  are — 1.  The  Miraculous 
Drauc^t  of  Fishes ;  2.  ChristdelWering  the  Keys 
to  St.  Peter ;  3.  The  Stonins  of  St.  Stephen ;  4. 
St  Peter  healing  the  Lame  Man  in  the  Temple. 
5.  Death  of  Ananias;  6.  The  Goavenlon  of  St. 
Paul;  7.  Elymas  struck  Blind;  8.  St.  Paul  and 
I.  3 
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executed  at  a  later  period,  by  GKulio 
Bomano  and  others  of  Baphaers  pupils, 
but  only  partially  from  the  great  mas- 
ter's designs:  they  represent  rarious 
events  in  the  life  of  cJirist,  and  some 
among  the  number  are  so  much  in- 
ferior to  the  first  scries,  that  there 
is  little  doubt  of  their  being  by  his 
scholars.  Durmg  the  sack  of  B-ome  by 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  in  1527,  these 
tapestries  were  seriously  injured  and 
stolen  from  the  Vatican :  they  were  re- 
stored in  1553  by  the  Constable  Anne 
de  Montmorency, but  some  valuablepor- 
tions  of  them  were  lost  for  ever.  They 
were  again  carried  off  by  the  French 
in  1798,  and  were  sold  to  a  Jew  at 
Genoa,  who  burnt  one  of  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  gold  and  silver  threads 
used  in  the  bright  lights.  The  specula- 
tion fortunately  did  not  pay,  and  the 
Hebrew  offered  to  sell  the  remainder ; 
when  they  were  purchased  by  Pius  VIT. 
in  1808.  During  the  siege  of  1849  they 
were  again  exposed  to  injury  from  the 
fire  of  the  French  artillery.  Two  balls 
penetrated  the  gallery,  but  fortunately 
one  fell  on  the  floor,  and  the  other  at 
the  foot  of  the  "  Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes."  First  Series, — The  10  sub- 
jects of  this  series  have  suffered  greatly 
from  time,  and  are  much  faded,  but  the 
beauty  of  their  composition  is  imperish- 
able, and,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
the  material,  they  are  worked  with  sur- 
prising fidelify  to  the  original  designs. 
In  the  First  Hall  of  the  Araszi,  310  feet 
long,  preceding  the  Gbillery  of  Maps, 
erected  by  Piys  VIII.,  are  the  following: 
— 1.  The  Death  of  Ananias;  on  the 
margin  below,  the  return  of  Cardinal 
de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  to  Flo- 
rence in  1512.  2.  Our  Lord  delivering 
the  keys  to  St.  Peter ;  and  below,  the 

Barnabas  at  Lystra;  9.  The  Preacfaing  of  SL 
PtmX  at  Athena;  10.  St  Paul  In  Prlaon  at 
Pbilippi. 

The  Anusl  della  Scmla  JVuoua*  by  Raphael's 
papUs— I.  The  Manaore  of  the  Iimocents;  2. 
The  Adoration  of  tlie Shepherds;  3.  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Hagi ;  4.  The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple;  5.  The  Resurrection;  6.  Gbriat  In 
Hades;  7.  Christ  at  Emmaus;  8.  The  Aaoen- 
aion;  9.  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  ^irit;  10. 
KeUgion,  JosUoe,  and  Brotherly  Love. 


flight  of  Cardinal  de*  Medici  from 
Florence  in  1494,  disguised  as  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar.  3.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
at  Lystra ;  and  below,  the  Farewell  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  4.  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens.  5.  Our  Saviour  appearing* 
in  the  Ghirden  to  Mary  Magdalene.  6. 
The  Supper  at  Emmaus.  7.  The  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple.  8.  The  NatiTity. 
9.  The  Ascension.  10.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.  11.  Christ  coming  out  of 
the  sepulchre.  12.  The  Light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  descending  on  the  Apostles. 
13.  The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen ;  and 
below,  the  return  of  Card,  de^  Medici  to 
Florence  as  Papal  Legate.  14.  Paul  in 
prison  at  Phifippi  during  an  earth- 
quake, which  is  here  represented  by  a 
giant  in  a  cavern  beneath.  15.  An  al- 
legorical composition  representing  Re- 
ligion between  Justice  and  Motherly 
Love,  by  Van  Orley  and  other  pupils 
of  Baphael. 

A  second  Hall,  or  that  beyond  the 
Gkillery  of  Maps,  is  for  the  present 
closed  to  the  pubUc,  but  may  be  seen 
on  application  to  the  custode  in  the 
Stanze  of  Baphael.  2.  Paul  healing 
the  lame  man  in  the  Temple;  below, 
Cardinal  de'  Medici  made  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Ravenna.  3.  The  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  in  8  portions, 
part  of  the  cartoons  for  which  are  now 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  London. 
4.  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  I^hes  ; 
and  below,  the  entrance  of  Card,  de' 
Medici  into  the  Conclave,  where  he 
was  elected  Pope  Leo  X.  5.  The  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul.  6.  Elymas  struck 
blind ;  &c. 

The  Gallery  of  Jfop*.— This  fine  hall, 
500  feet  in  length,  is  celebrated  for  its 
series  of  geographical  maps  of  Italy 
and  its  islands,  painted  in  the  reign  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  1572-1585,  by  the  Do- 
minican Friar  Ignazio  Danti,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Alatri.  They  are  interesting 
chiefly  as  showing  the  geographicu 
knowledge  possessed  at  the  period  of 
the  different  provinces  of  the  penin- 
sula. 

Beyond  the  Gallery  of  Maps  and  the 
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Booms,  formerly  the  Pinaootheoa,  but 
now  coiiTerted  into  reception  rooms 
where  the  Pope  gives  audience  to  hulies 
who  are  presented  to  his  Holiness  on 
SnndaTB.  One  of  these  apartments, 
with  heayy  panelled  ceilings  of  the 
time  of  G^regory  XTV.,  contains  modem 
paintings  of  little  merit ;  a  second  a 
series  of  Overbeck's  drawings  from  the 
life  of  Christ :  in  a  third  are  a  number 
of  modem  paintings  used  on  the  occa- 
sions of  the  canonization  of  saints 
by  Pius  rX.  The  walls  of  the  Great 
Hall  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
Stanze  of  lUphael  hare  been  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Podesti^  rdative  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Immacmate  Conception,  the  great 
event  in  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  Pius 
IX.  On  one  side  is  the  ceremony  in 
St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion,  on  the 
other  the  history  of  this  singular 
dogma.  The  portraits  of  the  persons 
who  took  part  on  the  occasion  are 
the  principal  merit  of  these  paintings, 
such  as  Card.  Antonelli,  the  celebrated 
Pather  Passaglia,  &c. ;  as  works  of  art 
they  are  little  deserving  of  notice,  and 
present  a  melancholy  contrast  with  the 
works  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Boman 
school  in  the  4  Halls  adjoining. 


Stakzx  07  BathazIi. 

The  Stanze  are-  4  chambers  ^ning 
out  of  the  second  range  of  Loggie. 
Before  Baphael's  visit  to  Home  Ju- 
lius II.  had  employed  Luca  Sig- 
norelli,  Pietro  della  Francesca,  Pietro 
Perugino,  Bramantino,  H  Sodoma, 
Bernardo  della  Oatta,  and  other 
celebrated  artists  of  the  period,  to 
decorate  these  Imlls.  Thev  were  still 
proceeding  with  their  task  when  Ba- 
phael  was  summoned  by  the  pope 
in  order  to  assist  them.  He  was 
then  in  his  26th  year,  which  fixes  the 
date  in  1508.  The  first  suljeot  which 
he  painted  here  was  the  ^Qitptfta,  or 
the  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament,  in  the 


Camera  della  Segnatura.  The  pope  was 
so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  ordered 
the  works  of  the  earlier  masters  to  be 
destroyed,  in  order  that  the  whole 
might  be  painted  by  him.  A  ceiling  by 
Perugino,  to  which  we  shall  advert  here- 
after, was  preserved  at  Raphael's  inter- 
cession as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  mas- 
ter, but  all  the  other  works  were  effaced, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
paintings  on  some  of  the  ceilings  by  II 
Sodoma.  Baphael  immediately  entered 
upon  his  task,  and  the  execution  of  the 
work  occupied  the  great  painter  during 
the  remainder  of  hu  life,  which  was  too 
short  to  allow  him  to  complete  the 
whole.  Those  subjects  which  were  un- 
finished at  his  death  were  executed  by 
his  pupils.  The  prevailing  idea,  which 
may  be  traced  throughout  these  paint- 
ings, is  an  illustration  of  the  establish- 
ment and  triumphs  of  the  Chureh  from 
the  time  of  Constantine.  The  subjects  of 
the  loggia  were  intended  to  be  the  tvpes 
of  the  history  of  the  Saviour  and  oi  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Chureh;  and 
hence  the  connected  series  has  an  epic 
character  which  adds  considerably  to  its 
interest,  and  in  a  great  measure  explains 
the  subjects.  &ose  which  seem  to 
have  less  connexion  with  this  scheme, 
as  Philosophy,  Theology,  &c.,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  executed  before 
Baphael  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  the  whole  work  subservient  to  a 
comprehensive  cycle  of  Chureh  history. 
With  the  exception  of  the  2  figures  of 
Meekness  and  Justice  in  the  Sala  di 
Constantino,  all  the  paintines  are  in 
fr-esco.  A  few  years  after  Uiety  were 
completed  they  were  seriously  injured 
during  the  sack  of  Bome  by  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  whose  troops 
are  said  to  have  Ughted  their  fires  m 
the  centre  of  the  rooms.  In  the  last 
century  they  were  carefully  cleaned  by 
Carlo  Maratta;  but  the  smalkar  compo- 
sitions underneath  the  principal  sub- 
jects were  so  much  obliterated  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  repaint  many  of 
them. 

The  Stanze  are  now  entered  (1866), 
on  public  days,  from  the  Loggia  of 
Baphael,  and  on  others  ^p|^  ,^e  same 
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stairs  that  lead  £rom  the  Courts  of 
San  Damasso  to  the  Finacoteca  by  the 
Loggia  of  Q^regory  XIII.,  where  a  per- 
son is  in  attendance  from  9  to  3;  a 
small  fee  will  be  expected.  The  order 
in  which  they  thus  stand  is — the  Sala 
di  Constantino,  the  S.  di  Eliodoro,  the 
S.  or  Camera  della  Segnatura,  and  the 
S.  del  Incendio  del  Borgo  j  but  it  will 
be  better  for  the  visitor  to  follow  the 
reverse  arrangement,  as  more  chrono- 
logical, although  not  strictly  so. 

The  Camera  della  Segnatura,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  was  the  first 
painted ;  the  Stanza  of  Eliodoro  and 
the  S.  del  Incendio  the  next ;  and 
the  Sala  di  Constantino  the  last,  after 
the  death  of  Baphael,  and  by  his 
scholars. 

I.  The  Stanza  of  the  Incendio  del 
Borgo. — The  subjects  of  the  paintings 
in  this  room  are  the  glorification  of  the 
Church,  illustrated  by  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Leo  III.  and  Leo  IV.  The  selec- 
tion of  these  pontificates  is  supposed 
t-o  be  complimentary  to  the  name  of  the 
then  reigning  pontiff,  Leo  X.  The  roof  is 
remarkable  for  thefi^scoes  of  Perugino, 
which  Raphael's  afiection  for  his  master 
would  not  allow  him  to  eflace  when 
the  other  frescoes  of  the  early  painters 
wore  destroyed  to  make  room  for  his 
works.  It  contains  4  circular  paintings, 
representing  the  Almighty  surrounded 
by  angels,  the  Saviour  in  glory,  the 
Saviour  with  the  Apostles,  and  his 
glorification  between  Saints  and  Angels. 
The  walU  are  partly  painted  by  Ra- 
phael, and  were  completed  in  1517. 
1.  Incendio  del  ^or^o,  representing  the 
destruction  of  the  suburb  called  the 
Borgo,  or  the  CitUt  Leonina,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  IV.,  a.d.  847.  This 
district  was  inhabited  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgrims,  from  whom,  according 
to  Anastatius,  it  derived  the  name  of 
"  Saxonum  vicus."  The  same  authority 
tells  us  that,  in  the  language  of  these 
pilgrims,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name 
of  AngUftliQ  district  was  caUed  Burffus^ 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  care- 
lessness, it  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
The  Church  tradition  relates  that  the 


fire  was  approaching  the  Vatican,  wben 
the  pope  miraculously  arrested  it«  pro- 
gress with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In 
the  background  is  represented  a  por* 
tion  of  the  front  of  the  old  basilica 
of  St.  Peter's  :  in  the  balcony  for 
the  papal  benediction  is  Pope*  Leo 
IV.,  surrounded  by  church  dignitane«  ; 
on  the  steps  below,  the  people  wlio 
have  fled  to  the  sanctuary  for  shelter 
are  rabing  their  outstretched  anus, 
in  the  act  of  imploring  his  inter- 
cession. On  each  side  are  the  burning 
houses.  On  the  rt.  a  group  of  men 
are  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  while  two  fine  fem^e  figures 
are  bearing  water  to  their  assiBtanee. 
On  the  1.  are  several  groups  escaping 
with  their  kindred.  A  group  of  dis- 
tracted mothers  and  their  children, 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition,  are 
earnestly  stretching  out  their  anns  to 
the  pope  and  imploring  succour.  The 
composition  of  this  subject  is  of  the 
very  highest  order :  the  forms  and  ac- 
tion of  the  principal  figures  bear  evident 
marks  of  the  influence  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  The  details  seem  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  burning  of  Troy  : 
the  group  on  the  1.  of  a  young  man 
carrying  ofl"  his  fiither  reoaUB  the  story 
of  JEDneas  and  Anchises,  accompanied 
by  Ascanius  and  Creusa.  A  consider- 
able part  of  this  picture  was  painted 
by  the  scholars  ol  Raphael :  the  group 
of  ^neaa  was  coloured  by  Giulio 
Romano.  2.  Over  the  windov,  the 
Justification  of  Leo  III,  hefore  Charle- 
magnhe. — The  pope  is  represented  clear- 
ing himself  on  oath  of  the  calumnies 
thrown  upon  him  by  his  enemies,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  cardinals,  and 
church  dignitaries.  3.  The  Coronation 
of  Charlemagne  hy  Leo  III, :  a  fine  com- 
position, partly  painted  by  Raphael,  and 
partly,  it  is  said,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga. 
The  pope  and  emperor,  as  in  the  In- 
cendio, are  portraits  of  Leo  X.  and 
Francis  I.,  as  almost  all  the  figures  in  the 
others  are  likenesses  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  court  of  Leo  X.  4.  The  Victory  tf 
Leo  IT.  over  the  Saraeens  at  Ostia, 
painted  from  RaphaePs  designs  by  Gio- 
vanni da  XTdine,  The  chiaroscuro  sub- 
Digitized  by  V^jUOQ  i^ 
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jects  of  this  chamber  are  bj  Polidoro  da 
Caravaggio :  they  are  portraits  of  the 
princes  who  have  been  eminent  benefac- 
tors of  the  Church.  One  of  them  will 
not  fikil  to  interest  the  English  trayeller : 
it  bears  the  inscription,  AistulphMs  Mex 
sub  Leone  IV,  Font,  Britawniam  Beato 
Petro  veetiffcUemfacU,  Ethelwolf  was 
king  oi  Englana  during  the  reign  of 
Leo  IV.  (845-857).  The  inscription 
confirms  the  opinion  of  those  historians 
who  r^ard  mm  as  the  first  sovereign 
of  EngUnd  who  agreed  to  pay  the  tri- 
bute of  Peter^s  pence  to  the  Holy  See. 
He  is  represented  bearing  his  offering 
in  a  cup  filled  with  coin;  the  other 
benefactors  are  Godefroy  de  Bouillod, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Lothaire,  and 
Charlemaene.  The  doors  and  windoto- 
shutters  of  all  the  Stanze  are  remarkable 
for  their  elaborate  carvings  by  Giovanni 
Bariie.  They  were  carefully  copied  by 
Poussin  at  the  command  of  Louis  XIII., 
who  iatended  to  use  them  as  models  for 
the  Louvre  :  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  executed  partly  from  designs  of 
BaphaeL  Of  the  intarsia  work,  by 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Verona,  little  remains. 
The  mosaics  of  the  floor,  representing 
vases  of  fruit  and  the  four  winds  in  the 
comers,  are  from  an  ancient  Boman 
villa. 

II.  The  Camera  delta  Se^ruUura, 
or  delle  Sdenze^  often  called  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  School  of  Athens,  contains 
subjects  illustrative  of  Theology,  Phi- 
losophy, Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence, 
completed  in  1511,  after  a  labour  of 
three  years.  The  roof: — The  arrange- 
ment of  the  compartments  and  several 
of  the  mythological  figures  and  ara- 
besques had  been  completed  by  Sodoma, 
before  the  arrival  of  Raphael,  who  pre- 
served them  without  change.  The  sub- 
jects painted  by  Raphael  are  the  cir- 
cular pictures  containing  the  allegorical 
figures  of  the  Virtues  just  mentioned, 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  square 
ones  illustrating  theur  attributes :  thus 
we  have  Theology  and  the  Fall  of 
Man,  Poetry  and  the  Flaying  of  Mar- 
syas,  Philosophy  and  the  Study  of  the 
O-lobe,  Justice  and  the  Judgment  of 


Solomon.  They  are  in  Baphael's 
second  manner.  The  waUs :  —  The 
four  subjects  on  the  waUs  are  ar- 
ranged immediately  under  the  alle- 
gorical figures  on  the  roo(  with  which 
each  subject  corresponds.  1.  Tlieology^ 
better  known  as  the  Dispute  on  the  Sa- 
crament, suggested  by  the  "Triumphs" 
of  Petrarch.  In  the  centre  of  the 
picture  is  an  altar,  with  the  eucharist 
overshadowed  by  the  dove,  as  the 
symbol  of  Christ  on  earth  :  the  fathers 
of  the  Latin  Church,  St.  Ghregoiy, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Au- 
gustin,  sit  on  either  side  of  it.  Near 
them  are  the  most  eminent  theolo- 
gians and  divines ;  while  at  each  side 
is  a  crowd  of  laymen  attentively  listen- 
ing to  the  tenets  of  the  Church.  These 
groups  are  remarkable  as  containing 
several  interesting  portraits;  Baphad 
has  represented  himself  and  Perugino 
in  the  background,  on  the  L;  near 
them,  the  figure  leaning  on  a  parapet 
and  holding  a  book  is  Bramante ;  in 
the  rt.  comer  is  Dante  in  profile  crowned 
with  laurel;  near  him  are  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus.  On  the  same 
side  is  Savonarola,  immediately  behind 
Dante,  in  a  black  cowl.  The  pope  infront 
is  Sixtus  IV.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
composition  are  represented  tne  Trinity, 
with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  glory,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  10  majestic  figures,  repre- 
senting patriarchs  and  the  evangelists  ; 
the  Saviour  and  the  evangelists  have 
gold  glories,  in  the  manner  of  the 
older  masters.  Underneath  this  com- 
position are  3  chiaro-scuros,  by  Pierino 
del  Vaga^  the  central  one  representing 
the  Angel  appearing  to  St.  Augustin 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  warning  him 
not  to  inquire  too  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity.  2.  Poetry^ 
represented  bv  Mount  Parnassus,  with 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  an  assem- 
blage of  Greek,  Boman,  and  Italian 
poets.  Apollo  is  seated  in  the  midst 
of  the  picture  playing  on  a  violin,  and 
surrounded  by  the  Muses  and  the  epic 
poets;  on  his  rt.  are  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Dante,  in  a  red  rob^,  and  crowned 
with  laurel,    Homer,  a  fine  inspirp" 
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figure,  is  reciting,  while  a  young  man 
is  engaged  in  writing  down  his  inspira- 
tions. Below  these,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  window,  are  the  lyric  poets ; 
on  one  side  is  Sappho  holding  a  scroll 
which  bears  her  name,  and  addressing 
a  group  of  four  figures,  representing 
CSorinna,  Petrarch,  Propertius,  and 
Ovid,  a  fine  tall  figure,  in^a  yellow 
dress.  On  the  other  side  of  the  window 
is  Pindar,  a  yenerable  old  man,  en- 
in  earnest  conyersation  with 
orace.  Close  by  are  Callimachus, 
with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  a  beard- 
less figure,  supposed  to  oe  Sannazzaro. 
Above  these  is  Boccaccio.  Kear  this 
fresco  is  inscribed  the  date  1511.  3.  PAt- 
losophy,  well  known  by  the  popular  name 
of  the  "  School  of  Athens.'^  A  Portico, 
or  Temple,  of  imposing  architecture,  is 
crowded  with  the  greatest  philosophers 
of  ancient  times.  On  a  flight  of  steps 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition  stand 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  holdmg  a  volume  in 
the  act  of  disputation,  and  surroimded 
by  the  most  celebrated  followers  of  the 
Greek  philosophy.  Plato,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  speculative  school, 
is  pointing  towards  heaven ;  Aristotle, 
as  the  founder  of  the  ethical  and  phy- 
sical philosophy,  points  towards  the 
earth.  On  the  1.  is  Socrates,  explaining 
his  doctrines  to  Alcibiades  and  other 
disciples.  In  the  foreground  and  on  the 
lower  platform  are  the  philosophers 
of  lesser  note.  On  the  1.  is  Pythagoras 
writing  on  his  knee,  surrounded  by 
Kmpedocles  and  other  followers ;  one  of 
these  wears  a  turban,  and  another  holds 
a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  harmonic 
scale :  behind  him  a  youthful  figure  in 
a  white  cloak,  with  his  hand  in  his 
breast,  is  supposed  to  be  the  portrait 
ot  Francesco  Maria  deUa  Borere,  duke 
of  Urbino,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Baphael,  and  the  nephew  of  Julius  II. 
On  the  rt.,  Archimedes,  under  the 
likeness  of  Bramante,  is  represented 
tracing  a  geometrical  figure  on  the  floor, 
"^surrounded  b^  a  group  of  graoefid 
youths  attentiTely  watolung  the  pro- 
gress of  the  demonstration :  the  young 
man  in  blue  by  his  side  is  Federigo  II., 
duke  of  Mantua.    Behind  this'  group, 


in  the  angle  of  the  picture,  are  Zoro- 
aster and  Ptolemy,  one  holding  a  celes- 
tial and  the  other  a  terrestrud  globe, 
as  the  representatives  of  Astronomy 
and  G^eoepraphy :  they  are  both  in 
the  act  01  addressing  two  figures  in 
the  background,  which  are  Baphael 
himself  and  his  master  Pernio. 
Between  this  group  and  that  of 
Pythagoras  a  soUtary  and  half-naked 
figure  on  the  steps  is  Diogenes.  This 
masterly  composition  contains  52 
figures,  all  characterised  by  the  variety 
and  gracefulness  of  their  attitudes,  and 
their  masterly  connexioc  with  the 
principal  action  of  the  pictmre.  The 
arrangement  of  the  subject  may  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  learning  of 
the  period :  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  Raphael,  although  a  very  young 
man,  was  well  versed  m  the  history  of 
ancient  times  ;  he  was  also  probably 
assisted  by  the  learned  men  who 
lived  at  the.  court  of  Julius  II.  in 
the  details  of  the  composition,  and  a 
letter  is  preserved  in  which  he  asks 
the  advice  of  Ariosto  on  the  leading 
argument  of  the  picture.  The  original 
cartoon,  from  which  some  slight  varia- 
tions may  be  traced,  is  preserved  in  the 
Ambrosian  library  at  Muan ;  some  of  the 
old  engravings  converted  it  into  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  and  altered  several 
of  the  figures  to  correspond  with  that 
subject.  One  of  the  historical  ohiaro- 
scuroB  underneath,  by  Pierino  del  Vasa, 
represents  the  death  of  Arohimedes 
while  absorbed  in  his  studies.  During 
the  siege  of  Rome  in  1S49,  one  of  the 
French  balls  penetrated  this  chamber, 
and  slightly  damaged  a  comer  of  the 
vaulting.  4.  Jurisprudence,  represented 
in  three  compartments:  in  the  first 
over  the  window  are  three  eJlegorical 
figures  of  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and 
Temperance;  the  first  has  two  &ces, 
one  vrith  youthful  features,  the  other 
with  those  of  bearded  old  age,  indioative 
of  her  knowledge  of  the  past  and  future. 
On  one  side  of  the  window,  underneath 
the  figure  of  Fortitude,  Justinian  is 
presenting  the  Pandeots  to  Tribonisn, 
m  aJlusion  to  the  civil  law;  on  the 
other,  underg^e^^p^^^cGregory  IX. 
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deliyen  the  Decretals  to  an  adrocate  of 
the  ConsiBtorjjiiialluBion  to  the  canon 
law.  The  arrangement  of  this  subject, 
in  which  law  is  made  dependent  on 
morals,  seems  to  hare  been  suggested 
bj  the  ethics  of  Aristotle.  The  pope  is 
the  portrait  of  Julius  II.;  near  him 
are  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
Leo  X.,  Cardinal  Famese,  afterwards 
Paul  m.,  and  Cardinal  del  Monte, 
Julius  III. 

in.  Stanza  of  Seliodorus,  finished 
in  1514 :  the  subjects  illustrate  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Church  oyer  her  enemies, 
and  the  miracles  by  which  her  doctrines 
were  substantiated.  The  roof  is  ar- 
ranged in  4  compartments,  containing 
subjects  from  the  history  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament :  the  Corenant  of  Abraham,  the 
Hacrifice  of  Isaac,  Jacob's  Dream,  and 
the  Ajppearance  of  God  to  Moses  in  the 
fiery  Bush.  The  walls  .—1.  The  JSTar- 
pulsUm  of  Seliodonu  from  the  Temple^ 
taken  firom  the  2nd  cliapter  of  the  2nd 
book  of  Maccabees,  an  allusion  to  the 
BucoessM  efforts  of  Julius  IL  in  libe- 
rating the  States  of  the  Church  from  the 
enemies  of  thepapal  power.  In  the 
foregroimd  is  Heliodorus  with  his  at- 
ten&nts  in  the  act  of  bearing  away  the 
treasures  of  the  temple,  and  flying  l]«fore 
the  "  horse  with  the  terrible  rider,'*  and 
the  two  youths  who  are  scoureing  them 
with  rods.  Heliodorus  himselfhas  fallen 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  horse  on  which 
sits  the  avenging  angel,  who  drives  them 
from  the  tCTO^ue.  In  the  background 
is  Onias  the  high-priest,  at  the  altar, 
praying  for  the  divine  interposition. 
In  the  L  of  the  fresco  is  a  group  of 
amazed  spectators,  among  whom  is 
Julius  II.,  borne  by  his  attendants 
on  a  chair  of  state,  and  accompanied 
by  his  secretaries ;  one  of  the  bearers 
in  front  is  a  portrait  of  Marcantonio 
Raimondi,  the  celebrated  engraver  of 
Raphael's  designs  ;  the  person  with  the 
inscription  **  Jo.  Petro  de  Folicariis  Cre- 
Cremonen."  in  his  hand  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  Briefii  to  Julius  IL  "Here," 
says  Lanzi,  '^you  may  almost  £emcy 
you  hear  the  thundering  approach  of 
the  heavenly  warrior  and  the  neighing 


of  his  steed;  while  in  the  different 
groups  who  are  plundering  the  treasures 
of  the  temple,  and  in  those  who  gaze 
intently  on  the  sudden  consternation 
of  Hehodorus,  without  being  able  to 
imagine  the  cause,  we  see  the  expres- 
sion of  terror,  amazement,  joy,  humihty, 
and  every  passion  to  which  human  na- 
ture is  exposed."  The  whole  of  this  fine 
composition  is  characterised  by  the  ex- 
ceeding richness  of  its  colouring :  in 
this  respect  the  Heliodorus  and  the 
Miracle  of  Bolsena  are  justly  regarded 
as  the  verv  finest  productions  m  the 
series.  The  Heliodorus  shows  how 
fiir  Baphael  had  profited  by  the  inspi- 
rations of  Michel  Angelo,  but  he  has 
here  combined  the  dignity  of  form, 
the  variety  and  boldness  of  the  fore- 
shortening, which  characterise  the  work 
of -that  great  master,  with  a  grace 
and  beauty  of  sentiment  peculiarly  his 
own.  2.  The  Miracle  of  BoUena, 
illustrating  the  infallibility  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Chiurch  by  the  representa- 
tion of  that  celebrated  miracle.  Over 
the  window  is  the  altar,  with  the  offi- 
ciating priest  regarding  the  bleeding 
wafer  with  reverential  astonishment; 
behind  him  are  the  choir-boys  and  the 
people  pressing  forward  with  mingled 
curiosity  and  awe.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  altar  is  JuUus  II.  praying,  at- 
tended by  two  cardinals,  one  of  whom  is 
Baf.  Biario,  and  below  4  bearers  of  the 
Pope's  Sedia  Q-eHatoria^  with  a  mascu- 
line-looking fiomale,  evidently  a  portrait. 
This  fresco  was  the  last  work  completed 
by  Baphael  during  the  reign  of  that  war- 
like pontiff.  8.  S,  Leo  I.  preventing  At- 
tila*8entranoe  to  Some,  in  allusion  to  the 
victory  of  Leo  X.  over  Louis  XII.  at  No- 
vara  in  1518,  in  driving  the  French  out 
of  Italy.  On  the  rt.  of  the  picture  Attila 
is  represented  in  the  midst  of  his  ca- 
valry shrinking  in  terror  before  the 
apparition  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in 
the  heavens ;  his  followers  are  already 
flying  in  amazement.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  pope,  attended  by  two  car- 
dinals and  the  officers  of  his  court; 
their  calm  expression  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  wild  terror  of  the  Huns.  The 
pope  is  a  jpoTt!^^\[^&i^ii^e  may 
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abo  be  recogniBed  as  one  of  the  attend- 
ant  cardinal,  which  has  been  adduced 
as  a  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
painting  was  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  Julius  II.,  while  Leo  was  yet  Cardi- 
nal de'  Medici.  On  the  1.  of  the  pope 
are  three  figures  on  horseback:  the 
one  in  a  red  dress  on  a  grey  horse  is 
supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Perugino, 
the  crossbearer  to  be  Raphael  him- 
self. 4.  The  Deliverance  of  Si.  Peter, 
an  allusion  to  the  liberation  of  Leo  X., 
while  cardinal  and  papal  legate  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  after  his  capture  at  the 
battle  of  Kavenna.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  eflfect  of  the  4  lights.  Over  the 
window,  the  angel  is  seen  through  the 
gratings  of  the  prison  awakening  the 
Apostle,  who  is  sleeping  between  the  two 
soldiers.  The  interior  is  illumined  bj 
the  rays  of  light  proceeding  £rom  the 
angel  On  the  rt.  of  the  window  the 
angel  is  leading  St.  Peter  from  the 
prison  while  the  guards  ai-o  sleeping  on 
the  steps ;  the  light,  as  iu  the  former 
case,  proceeds  from  the  person  of  the 
angeL  On  the  other  side  of  the  win- 
dow the  guards  have  been  alarmed  and 
are  rousing  themselves  to  search  for 
their  prisoner ;  one  holds  a  torch,  from 
which,  and  from  the  moon  shining  in 
the  distance,  the  light  of  the  group  is 
-  derived.  Yasari  tefis  us  that  one  of  the 
frescoes  painted  in  the  Stanze  by  Pietro 
della  Franoesca  was  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  this  picture.  The  chiaro- 
scuro subjects  in  this  chamber  are  sub- 
jects allegorical  to  the  reigns  of  Julius 
II.  and  Leo  X  The  mosaics  on  the 
floor  are  ancient,  but  rude  in  execution, 
the  best  portion  being  the  Medusa's 
head  in  the  centre.  One  of  the  borders 
consists  of  the  rostra  of  galleys  under 
a  series  of  arches. 

lY.  Sala  of  ConstafUine.—T)na]ATge 
hall  was  not  painted  until  aftir 
the  death  of  BaphaeL  He  had  pre- 
pared the  drawings,  and  had  begun  to 
execute  them  in  oiL  The  figures  of 
Justitia  and  Mansuetudo,  on  each  side 
of  the  great  painting,  were  the  only 
portions  of  the  coi^ppsil^on  whiph  lie 
actually  painted,  for  the  work  was  in- 


terrupted by  his  death,  and  ultimatdy 
completed  in  fresco  by  GKulio  Bomano, 
Francesco    Penni,    and    Kaflkelle   del 
Colle.      The  subjects  are   illustrative 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Church, 
and  their  mode   of  treatment  seema 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  fres- 
coes of  Pietro  ddhk  Franoesca  in  the 
ch.  of  S.  Francesco  at  Arezzo.    1.  The 
Defeat  of  MaxenHiu  by   ConstatUine 
at  the  JHUfoian  Bridge^eniax^j  designed 
by  Raphael,  and  executed  by  G-iulio 
Eomano ;  the  largest  historical  subject 
ever  painted.    No  other  composition 
by  Raphael  contains  such  a  variety  of 
figures,  such    powerful  and  vi^rous 
action,  such  animation  and  spurit  in 
every  part  of  the  picture.    Bellori  says 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  borne 
along  by  the  energy  of  the  warriors  he 
was  painting,  and  to  have  carried  his 
pencil  into  the  fight.     It   represents 
the  moment  when  Maxentius  iu  his  re- 
treat Ib  driven  into  the  Tiber  by  Con- 
stantine,  whose   white   horse    rushes 
forward  as  if  partaking  of  the  energy 
of  his  rider.    One  body  of  the  troops  of 
Maxentius  is  fiying  over  the  bridge  in 
disorder,  while  another  on  the  1.  hand 
is  gallantly  sustaimng  the  last  struggle 
of  despair.    In  the  midst  of  this  tu- 
multuous scene  an  old  soldier  is  seen 
raising    the    dead   body  of  a    young 
standard-bearer,  one  of  those  touching 
episodes  which  are  so  pecuHarly  clia- 
raoteristic  of  the  gentle  spirit  of  tlie 
master.    The  ugly  dwarf  in  one  comer 
is  Qradasso  da  Norcia,  celebrated  in  the 
poetry  of  Bemi.    The  colouring,  on  the 
whole,  is  rough  and  dusky  in  the  middle 
tints,  but  vexy  powerful  in  parts.    Lanzi 
says  that  Poussin  praised  it  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  Giulio's  manner,  and  con- 
sidered the  hardness  of  his  style  well 
suited  to  the  fiiry  of  such  a  combat. 
2.   The   Croes  appearing  to   Coiutan- 
tine  while  addressing  his  troops  prior 
to  the  battle.    This  and  the  succeeding 
subjects  are  the  least  interesting  of  the 
series :  it  is  said  that  many  deviations 
were  made  from  Raphael's  designs,  and 
several  episodes    may   be   recognised 
which  copld  ^ot  have  entered  into  any 
composition  dictated  by  his  genius.   In 
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the  background  are  Beveral  ancient 
[Roman  monuments  —  the  Moles  of 
Hadrian,  the  Pyramid  of  CaiuB  Ceatius, 
&&.  The  execution  of  this  subject  is 
bj  Giulio  Romano.  3.  The  Baptism 
of  CotuianHne  by  8t»  SUvester^  painted 
by  Francesco  Fenni  (II  Fattore),  in 
1524,  who  has  introduced  his  portrait  in 
in  a  black  dress  with  a  velyet  cap.  This 
painting  contains  also  a  portrait  of 
Baldassare  Oasti^lione,  dressed  in  bhick, 
and  leaning  against  a  column ;  and  a 
Tiew  of  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran 
340  years  ago.  4.  Constantin&'s  dona- 
tion of  Borne  to  the  Pope,  painted  by 
Rafi^Ue  del  CoUe,  has  an  interesting 
view  of  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  8  figures  of  popes  between  these 
4  large  paintings  are  said  to  be  by  Giulio 
Romano.  The  chiaroscuro  subjects 
are  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio ;  the 
Triomph  of  Faith  on  the  roof  is  an 
inferior  work  by  Tommaso  Lauretti ; 
the  other  paintings  of  the  vault  are 
by  the  Zaocheri.  Inuring  the  siege 
of  Borne  in  1849  a  French  musket- 
baU  passed  through  the  window  of 
this  chamber,  but  did  no  further  damage 
than  the  erasure  of  half  of  the  letter  T 
in  the  inscription,  "  Sixtus  V.  Pont." 
The  mosaics  which  form  the  floor  of  this 
hall  were  discovered  near  the  ch.  of  the 
Scala  Santa,  on  the  Lateran,  in  1853, 
and  placed  here  by  order  of  Pius  IX. ; 
the  arrangement  is  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  ancient  edifice,  to  adapt  it 
to  its  present  site. 

From  the  Sala  of  Constantine  a  low 
door  leads  into  the  AnHcamera  delle 
Stanxe  (I),  or  Sala  degli  Chiaroscurif 
originally  painted  by  Raphael:  the 
Apostles  are  by  G.  d'Udine,  but 
have  been  ruined  by  C.  Maratta^s 
restorations ;  the  other  frescoes  by  the 
Zuccheri  and  their  school.  From  here 
open  the  Chapel  of  San  Lorenzo  on  one 
aide,  and  the  Loggia  of  Raphael  on  the 
other ;  the  former  is  not  open  to  the 
public,  but  can  be  seen  on  application 
to  the  custode  of  the  Stanze. 

CapeUa  di  San  Lorenzo  (2). — ^This 
little  chapel  is  uiteresting  in  the  history 
of  art  for  its  frescoes  by  FraAngelico  da 


Fiesole.  It  was  built  by  Nicholas  V.  as 
his  private  chapel,  and,  as  we  have  al- 
rea^  remarked,  is  probably  the  only 
decorated  portion  of  the  Vatican  palace 
which  is  older  than  .the  time  of  Alexan- 
der VI.  The  frescoes  represent  differ- 
ent events  in  the  lives  of  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Lawrence.  Those  on  the  walls 
are— JVr#<  or  Uppermost  Series  in  the 
Lunettes :  1.  The  Ordination  of  Ste- 
phen.  2.  Stephen  distributing  charity ; 

3.  His  preaching,  a  beautifully  expres- 
sive composition ;  4.  His  appearance 
before  the  Council  at  Jerusalem;  5. 
His  being  dragged  to  Execution;  6. 
The  Stoning  of  the  Martyr.  Second 
or  Lower  Series:  1.  The  6rdination  of 
St.  Lawrence  bv  Sixtus  11.,  under  the 
likeness  of  Nicholas  V. ;  2.  The  Pope 
deUverin^  to  him  the  Church  treasures 
for  distribution  among  the  poor;  3. 
Their  Distribution  by  St.   Lawrence; 

4.  The  Saint  carried  before  the  Prefect 
Decius ;  6.  His  Martyrdom,  ▲.D.  253. 
Upon  the  pilasters  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  course  of  frescoes  are  4  Fathers  and 
4  Doctors  of  the  Church,  two  of  whom, 
SS.  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom,  trans- 
ferred to  canvas,  are  nearly  obUterated, 
the  others  have  been  badly  restored; 
on  the  roof  are  the  4  Evangelists  with 
their  symbols.  Most  of  these  interesting 
works  have  been  well  preserved ;  Lanzi 
says  that  all  critics  were  delighted  to  be- 
stow upon  them  the  highest  praise.  It  is 
related  that,  so  completely  had  these 
beautiful  frescoes  been  forgotten  or  lost 
sight  of  in  the  last  century,  that,  when 
search  was  made  hj  Bottari  to  discover 
them  after  Vasari's  indications,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  effect  an  entrance  to  the  chapel 
through  the  window;  and  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  Goethe  that  it  was 
one  of  the  merits  of  a  German  artist 
then  residing  at  Home,  in  exploring  the 
labyrinths  of  the  Vatican,  to  have  dis- 
covered the  chapel  of  Nicholas  V.  The 
paintings  were  restored  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Camuccini  in  the 
reign  of  Pius  VII. 

The  Loggie  were  begun  by  Julius  II., 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  and  com- 
pleted by  Raphael  in  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X,    They  form  a  triple  portico,  of 
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vrhich  the  2  lower  stories  are  sup- 
ported by  pilasters,  and  the  third  by 
columns.  The  only  part  painted  by 
Baphael  is  that  which  faces  the  city, 
on  the  middle  tier.  The  two  other 
sides  in  continuation  were  added  by 
Gregory  XIII.  and  his  successors,  in 
order  to  complete  the  uniformity  of  the 
court  of  San  Damaso.  The  Loggia  of 
the  lower  story  is  coTeredwith  stuccoes 
and  arabesques,  executed  by  Oiovcmni 
da  Udine  from  the  designs  of  Raphael, 
the  restoration  of  which  has  recently 
been  completed  by  Sig.  Mantovani,  with 
great  talent  and  success.  The  yaults  of 
the  small  domes,  in  which  are  figured 
the  devices  of  Leo  X.,  the  MecQoean 
tricoloured  Prince  of  Wales's  feather, 
and  the  oxen -yoke,  are  particularly 
varied  and  elegant  for  their  decorations. 
The  second  story  contains  the  celebrated 
frescoes  which  have  ffiyen  to  it  the  name 
of  the  "  Loggia  of  Eaphael."  It  is 
divided  off  into  13  arcades,  sustained  by 
pilasters  covered  with  stucco  ornaments 
and  arabesques  painted  by  Qiovawni  da 
Udine,  from  the  designs  of  Maphael^ 
who  is  said  to  have  derived  the  idea 
from  the  then  recently  discovered 
paintings  beneath  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  grace  and 
delicacy  of  these  decorations:  figures, 
flowers,  animals,  mythological  subjects, 
and  architectural  ornaments  are  com- 
bined with  the  most  delightful  fancy  ;  i 
and  though  seriousW^  injured  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  V.  and  by  the  re- 
storations of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
they  are  full  of  interest.  Each  coved 
vault  of  the  13  arcades  contains  4  sub- 
jects connected  with  some  particular 
epoch  of  Scripture  history,  executed 
from  Raphaers  designs  by  G-iulio  Ro- 
mano, Pierino  delYaga,  Pellegrino  da 
Modena,  Francesco  Penni,  and  Raffaelle 
del  CoUe.  There  are,  therefore,  52 
subjects  in  all.  Of  these,  48,  being 
those  of  the  first  12  arcades,  repre- 
sent different  histories  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  the  last  4  are  taken  from 
the  New,  and  serve  to  connect  the 
typical  subjects  of  the  former  series 
with  the  establishment  and  triumph  of 
the  Church,  represented  in  the  paintings 


of  the  adjoining  i9^<MiM.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment subjects  begin  with  the  Craation^ 
and  end  with  the  bmldine  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon ;  they  stand  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  —  1.  The  Creation  of  the 
World,  executed  by  Raphael  himaelf, 
as  Lanzi  tells  us,  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  rest.  The  four  subjects 
consist  of— The  Separation  of  Liglit 
and  Darkness,  of  Earth  and  Water,  the 
Creation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  of 
Animals ;  amongst  the  latter  the  fabu- 
lous unicorn  and  the  one-homed  rhino- 
cerus  have  been  introduced  2.  The 
history  of  Adam  and  Eve.  3.  The 
history  of  Noah.  These  2  compart- 
ments are  by  Oiulio  Homano:  the 
Eve  in  the  Fall,  on  the  second,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  painted  by 
Raphael  himself.  4  Abraham  and 
Lot;  5.  Isaac;  both  by  Francesco 
JPenfd.  6.  Jacob,  by  Pellegrino  da 
Modena,  7.  Joseph;  8.  Moses;  both 
by  Oiulio  Romaaio.  9.  A  continuation 
of  the  same  subject,  by  RaffaeUe  elel 
Colle.  10.  Joshua ;  and  11.  David,  by 
Pierino  del  Vaga,  12.  Solomon,  by 
Pellegrino  da  Modena.  13.  New  Testa- 
ment subjects, — ^^the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
Last  Supper,  by  Qiulio  Motnano,  Lanzi 
justly  says  that  <Hhe  exposure  of  the 
gallerv  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
has  slmost  reduced  it  to  the  squalid 
appearance  of  the  ancient  grotesques ; 
but  they  who  saw  it  after  it  was  finished, 
when  the  lustre  of  the  gilding,  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  stuccoes,  the 
brilliance  of  the  colours,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  marbles,  made  it  resplendent 
with  beauty  on  every  side,  must  have 
been  struck  with  amazement  as  at  a 
vision  of  Paradise.  Yasari  says  much 
of  it  in  these  few  words,  that "  it  is 
impossible  either  to  execute  or  imagine 
a  more  beautiful  work."  The  other 
2  wings  of  this  tier  have  less  interest 
by  the  side  of  these  beautiful  composi- 
tions :  they  contain  a  series  of  frescoes 
in  oontinuation  of  the  New  Testament 
history,  painted  by  Sicciolante  da  Ser- 
moneta,  Tempeeta,  Jjorenxo  Sahhatinif 
&c.     Those  in  the  gallery  forming  the 
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continuation  of  the  Loggia  of  Raphael, 
and  ivhichwere  ezeoutM  in  the  tune  of 
G^T^gorj  XIII.,  hare  been  recently  rery 
judicionaly  restored  by  Signor  Manto- 
Taxii  :  the  3rd  portion,  next  the  Pope's 
apartments,    hitherto    neglected,    nas 
been    painted  bj  the    same  talented 
artist,  and  offers  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  modem  pictorial  decoration 
in  ^Uome.    The  square  subjects,  repre- 
senting the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  are 
by  Prrf.  Gonsoli ;  the  views  of  modem 
monuments  of  Some  erected  during 
tlie  reign  of  Pius  IX,  the  groups  of 
animals,   birds,   fishes,  &c.,  and   the 
arabesque    ornaments,    entirely    from 
studies  of  Sig.  Mantorani.   Some  of  the 
carred  doors,  which  date  from  the  time 
of  Leo  X.,  are  fine  specimens  of  sculp- 
tnie  in  wood.    The  uppermost  Loggie, 
on  which  the  Pinacotheca  opens,  was 
painted  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
VII.  with  maps  and  landscapes  ;  that 
en  the  side  which  orerlooks  the  dty, 
and  from  which  there  is  a  fine  yiew^  was 
restored  under  Gfregory  AVI.,  the  walls 
being  corered  with  maps  of  European 
countries. 

[The  Stanze  and  the  Museum  are 
open  to  the  public  on  Mondays,  except 
on  holidays,  from  12  to  8  o'clock,  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  Th^may,  howeyer, 
be  seen  on  any  day  oy  applying  to 
the  cftstodes,  who  will  expect  a  gra- 
tuity ;  the  Gbkllery  of  Pictures  eyery 
day  except  Monday.  To  see  the  statues 
bj  torchlight  an  application  must  be 
made  to  the  major-domo,  through  the 
consid  or  a  diplomatic  agent,  which  is 
nerer  refused ;  his  order  will  admit  12 
persons  on  each  evening.  The  fee  to 
the  custode  on  this  occasion  is  8  to 
10  scudi.  The  Swiss  guard  expect  1 
Bcudo,  and  the  wax  torches  which  are 
reqnii«d  cost  nearly  5  send!  more.]* 

*  These  exconlonssre  beet  arranged  si  Spit- 
hover's  and  Pfale's  Ubrariee,  where  the  names  of 
persons  are  set  down,  until  a*  sufficient  number 
to  constitute  the  partj  oflers.  The  charge  for 
13  persons,  ever^rthing  included,  is  18  scudi, 
which  is  distributed  In  fees  to  the  attendants, 
Swtfls  Onaids,  and  in  payment  for  the  wax 
torches.  The  excursion  embraces  all  the  halls 
except  those  of  the.Gandelabras,  the  Egyptian, 
and  Btrqscsn  If  useums^ 


PINAOOTHXCA,  OB  GaLLEBT  OF 
PlOTUBBS. 

Although  the  Vatican  Pinacotheca 
does  not  contain  in  all  60  pictures,  it 
has  more  real  treasures  of  art  than  any 
collection  in  the  world.  The  Trans- 
figuration, the  Madonna  da  Foligno, 
and  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  are 
a  gallery  in  themselyes;  it  is  rather 
an  adyautage,  perhaps,  that  there  are  so 
few  inferior  works  to  detract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  yisitor  from  these  chefs- 
d'oBurre.  The  collection,  which  was 
formerly  placed  in  a  series  of  small 
iU-lightod  rooms  at  the  extremity  of 
the  2nd  Ghillery  of  the  Arazzi,  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  Stanze  of 
Baphael,  has  been  remoyed  to  a  hand- 
some suite  of  halls,  forming  the  part  of 
the  palace  erected  by  GhregoiyXlII.,  and 
opening  out  of  the  upper  Loggia,  where 
the  pictures  are  seen  to  much  more 
adyantage.  Instead  of  simple  numbers, 
as  formerly,  the  painter's  name  and  the 
su^ect  of  the  picture  are  affixed  to  each. 

The  annexed  nlan  will  be  useful  to 
the  yisitor  in  following  our  notice  of 
the  contents  of  the  Pinacotheca. 

Before  the  French  inyasion  of  the 
Papal  States  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  almost  aU  the  pictures  in  the 
Pinaco^eca  belonged  to  churches  from 
which  they  were  carried  to  the  Louyre ; 
and  on  hwag  restored  in  1816,  instead 
of  being  returned  to  where  they  formerly 
stood,  were  retained  by  PiusYII.,  acting 
on  the  adyice  of  Cardinal  Consalyi  and 
Canoya,  to  form  this  now  incomparable 
collection. 

KoohII. 

Leon,  da  Fiwci.-— (I.)  St.  Jerome, 
a  sketch. 

Ferugino.  —  (II.)  St.  Benedict,  S. 
Placidus,  and  Sta.  Flayia,  formerly  in 
the  Benedictine  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  de*  Casi- 
nensi  at  Perugia,  from  which  it  was 
remoyed  to  the  liouyre  by  the  French. 

Benotzo  Gazxoli, — (HI.)  Apredella 
with  the  miracles  of  St,  Hyacinthus, 
consisting  of  seyeral  subjecti^Q  le 
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Flak  ov  ths  PuTAOOTfixcA  at  thb  YAtiOAir. 


Eomen 


a.  Entrance. 

bb.  Upper  Loggia  of  Pftlaoe. 

e.  The  Oanunnnion  of  St  Jerome. 


4.  The  Hftdonna  da  Follgno. 
e.  The  Tnuisflganition. 


Baphael^—iJY.)  The  Chriatiaa 
Mysteries  of  the  AnnunciAtioii,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings,  and  the  Cir- 
cumciBion:  S  exquisite  little  subjects 
in  Raphael's  early  manner,  which 
originally  formed  the  predella  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (No.  XXVII.) 
in  the  3rd  room. 

Andrea  Mawtegna,—(y )  A  Pietk 
an  excellent  and  characteristic  speci- 
men of  the  mastei's  style,  formerly  in 
the  Aldroyandi  Gbllery  at  Bologna. 

Fra  AngeUeo  da  JRtfM^tf.  —  (VI.) 
The  legend  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Ban  re- 

•  We  have  adopted  throughout  these  Hand- 
books this  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  great 
mbater  In  preference  to  the  more  pretentloaa 
Raffaelep  adopted  Iff  many  modem  writers 
on  art;  It  la  more  consistent  with  the  grains 
of  our  own  language^  and  agrees  better  with 
thai  adopted  b7  the  great  chief  of  the  Urn- 
brian  school  hlmseir,  who  generally  sabscrlbed 
himself  Baphaello.— See  p.  30ft, 


presented  in  two  predella  pictures,  fo^ 
merly  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Domemco  at 
Perugia,  from  which  they  were  carried 
by  the  French  to  Paris,  where  the  third 
still  remains. 

F,  JVaiicta.— (Vn.)  The  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  St.  Jerome,  sadly  retouched. 

JJopAoe?.— (VIII.)  The  3  Theological 
Virtues,  Faith,  Charity,  and  Hope, 
beautiful  circular  medallions,  with 
angels ;  these  loyely  subjects  formed 
the  predella  to  BaphaeVs  picture  of  the 
Entombment  now  in  the  Borghese  Gal- 
lery (see  p.  278). 

Bw/oemOo  Qarofalo.^Qi.)  A  Holy 
Family;  the  Vixvin  and  Child;  St. 
Joseph  and  St.  Catherine;  formerly 
in  the  Picture  Gallery  at  the  Capitol. 

Carlo  OiwKi.— (XI.)  One  of  the 
old  Venetian  masters.  The  dead  Christ, 
the  Mater  Dolorosa,  with  St.  John  and 
the  Magdalen,^  ^^^8^^ 
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GitereiHC-(XIL)  The  Incredulity 
of  St.  Thomas,  a  fine  composition; 
the  head  of  the  Sayiour  is  particularly 
grand. 

JfwriWo.— (XIV.)  The  return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.— rXV.)  The  Mamage  of 
St.  Catherine  oi  Alexandria  with  the 
Infant  Ghiist;  a  loTely  picture.  Both 
these  paintings  were  presented  to  Pius 
IX.  hy  the  Queen  of  Spain.  An  inferior 
work,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
l&tely  placed  in  this  room,  is  attributed 
to  the  same  master. 

Gvereino. '- (KYI,)  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  formerly  in  the  Capitoline 
CoUection. 


Boom  III. 

DoMMMciUMo.— (XYII.)  TheGoKHxr- 
KiOK  ov  St.  Jbbomb. — ^This  magnifi- 
cent work,  the  undoubted  masterpiece 
of  Domenichino,  is  general^  consider 
second  only  to  the  Transfiguration  of 
Raphael,  opposite  to  which  it  stands. 
The  composition  is  remarkable  for  its 
unity  and  simplicity  of  action,  which 
explain  the  subject  at  the  first  glance. 
It  was  painted  for  the  ch.  of  the  Ara 
Cceli,  at  Bome,  but  the  monks  quar- 
relled with  Domenichino  and  placed 
the  picture  out  of  si^t.  They  after- 
wards commissioned  Poussin  to  paint 
an  altarpiece  for  the  ch.,  and,  instead  of 
supplying  him  with  new  canvas,  they 
sent  him  the  St.  Jerome  to  be  painted 
oyer.  He  not  only  refused  to  commit 
such  sacrilege,  but  threw  up  his  engage- 
ment, and  made  known  the  existence  of 
the  picture,  declaring  that  he  knew  only 
2  painters  in  the  world,  Bi^hael  and 
Domenichino.  To  him  therefore  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  this 
masterpiece  of  the  Bolognese  school. 
The  painting  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  ch.  of  S.  Qirolamo  della  Carita, 
from  which  it  was  remoTcd  to  Paris.  St. 
Jerome,  who  died  at  Bethlehem,  is  re- 
presented reoeiying  the  sacrament  firom 
St.  Ephraim  of  Syria^  who  is  dothed 


in  the  vestments  of  the  Ghreek  Church : 
the  deacon  bearing  the  sacramental 
chalice  wears  the  dalmatica,  and  the 
kneeling  attendant  holds  the  volume 
of  the  Gospels.  Santa  Paola,  on  her 
knees,  kisses  the  hands  of  the  dying 
saint.  The  Arab  in  a  tiurban  and  in 
the  background,  and  the  lion,  give 
variety  to  the  composition,  and  identify 
it  with  the  scene  in  which  the  action  is 
laid.  The  landscape  seen  through  the 
arch  is  very  characteristic  of  Domeni- 
chino*s  style  in  this  department  of  art. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  painting  is  the 
inscription  Dox:   Zamf£BIt:s  Bonok 

F.A.,  MDOZIY. 

JSopAotf?.— (Xym.)  The  Madonna 
da  Aliffno,  painted  originally  for  the 
high  altar  in  the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Cosli, 
and  transferred  in  1565  to  the  convent 
of  Sant*  Anna,  or  delle  Contewe,  at 
Fohgno.  It  was  executed  about  the  time 
(1512)  when  Baphael  was  engaged  on 
thefireecoesintheStanze.  TheMiulonna 
is  represented  with  the  Child  seated 
on  the  clouds,  surrounded  by  cherubs. 
Below,  on  one  side,  is  St.  Jerome,  re- 
commending to  her  protection  Sigis- 
mondo  Conti,  a  native  of  the  town, 
uncle  of  the  abbess  of  Foligno,  and 
secretary  of  Julius  II.,  at  whose  cost  the 
picture  was  painted.  On  the  other  side 
are  St.  Francis  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  Between  these  two  groups 
stands  an  angel  holding  a  tablet,  which 
is  said  to  have  bome  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  names  of  the  donor  and  the 
painter,  with  the  date  1512.  In  the 
background  is  a  citywith  a  bomb  falling 
on  it — an  allusion,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  preservation  of  S.  Conti  during 
the  sie^e  of  Foligno,  or  firom  lightning. 
This  picture  is  one  of  Raphael's  most 
remarkable  examples  for  the  expression 
of  character :  the  angel  is  the  personi- 
fication of  beauty,  and  the  figure  of 
Sigismondo  Conti  has  all  the  reality 
of  life.  In  the  St.  Francis  we  see 
the  fervour  of  devotion  combined  with 
the  expression  of  those  holy  aspira- 
tions which  were  the  characteristics 
of  his  life.  The  picture  was  taken 
to  Paris,  where  it  was  transferred  to 
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canyas  (having  been  origumllj  painted 
on  wood),  in  doing  which  it  was  a 
good  deal  injured,  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  considerably  retouched ;  in- 
deed, the  outstretched  arm  of  St. 
John  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
repainted. 


Uaphael.  —  (XIX.)  The  Teansfi- 
GUBATIOK,  the  last  and  greatest  oil 
picture  of  the  immortal  master,  and 
justly  considered  as  tho  first  oil  painting 
m  the  world.  It  was  undert-aken,  as 
Yasari  tells  us,  to  redeem  his  reputation, 
which  had  sufibred  from  the  numeorous 
works  whose  execution  he  had  intrusted 
to  his  pupils,  and  which  were  na- 
turally inferior  to  those  executed  by 
his  own  hand.  The  Transfiguration 
was  painted  for  the  cathedral  of  Nar- 
bonne  by  order  of  Cardinal  Griulio  de* 
Medici,  then  archbishop  of  that  city, 
and  afterwards  Clement  V II. ;  it  was  not 
completed  when  the  illustrious  artist 
was  cut  off  by  death  at  the  early  age 
of  37,  and  was  suspended  oyer  the 
couch  on  which  his  body  lay  in  state, 
and  afterwards  carried  before  it  at  his 
funeral,  while  the  last  traces  of  his 
master-hand  were  yet  wet  upon  the 
canyas. 

'*  And  when  all  beheld 
Him  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yester- 
day— 
Him  in  that  honr  cat  off,  and  at  his  head 
His  last  great  work ;  when,  entering  in,  they 

look'd 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  mast«xpieca— 
Now  on  his  taob  lifeless  and  colonrless. 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and 

breathed. 
And  woald  live  on  for  ages— all  were  moved, 
And  sighs  borst  forth  and  loudest  lameotir 
tions."  Sogers. 

For  seyeral  years  this  picture  stood 
in  the  church  of  3.  Pietro  in  Mont- 
orio,  from  which  it  was  remoyed  to 
Paris  by  the  French.  On  its  re- 
turn in  1815  it  was  placed  in  the 
Vatican,  a  compensation  being  granted 
to  the  church  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
stipend.  The  twofold  action  of  the 
picture  has  been  fr^uently  oriticiBed, 
but  it  appears  to  be  m  penect  accord- 
ance with  the  intention  of  the  painter 


to  produce  a  work  in  which  the  cala- 
mities of  life  should  lead  the  afflicted 
to  look  to  Heayen  for  comfort  and 
reliefl  The  upper  part  of  the  com- 
position is  intended  to  represent  Mount 
Tabor;  the  8  apostles  are  lying  on 
the  ground,  unable  to  bear  the  light 
proceeding  from  the  diyinity  of  Christ, 
who  is  floating  in  the  air  with  Moses 
and  EHjah,  as  a  personification  of  the 
power  of  tho  Lord  and  the  source  of 
Christian  consolation.  The  scene  below 
is  a  representation  of  the  sufferings  of 
humanity:  on  one  side  are  9  of  the 
apostles;  on  the  other  a  group  of 
persons  are  bringing  to  them  a  demo- 
niac boy.  His  limbs  are  fearfully 
oonyulsed,  and  eyery  countenance 
wears  an  expression  of  terror.  Two  of 
the  apostles  point  upwards  to  indicate 
the  only  Power  by  whom  he  can  be 
cured.  "  In  the  fury  of  the  yos- 
sessed,"  says  Lanzi,  *'  in  the  steJadr 
faith  of  the  fieither,  in  the  affliction 
of  a  beautifrd  and  interesting  female, 
and  the  compassion  eyinced  by  the 
apostles,  he  has  depicted  the  most 
pathetic  story  he  eyer  conoeiyed.  And 
yet  even  all  this  does  not  excite  our 
admiration  so  much  as  the  primary 
subject  on  the  Mount.  There  tho 
figures  of  the  2  prophets  and  the  3 
disciples  are  truly  admirable ;  but  still 
more  admirable  is  that  of  the  Sayiour, 
in  which  we  seem  to  behold  that  efful- 
gence of  eternal  glory,  that  spiritual 
lightness,  that  air  of  diyinity,  which 
will  one  day  bless  the  eyes  of  the  elect. 
In  the  head  of  the  Sayiour,  on  which 
he  layished  all  his  powers  of  majesty 
and  beauty,  we  see  at  once  the  last 
perfection  of  art  and  the  last  work  of 
Eaphael."  The  figure  of  the  demoniac 
boy  is  said  to  haye  been  finished  by 
Giulio  Romano,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
picture.  The  2  figures  who  are  seen 
kneeling  imder  the  tree  on  the  mount 
in  adoration  of  the  mysterious  scene  are 
St.  Julian  and  St.  Lawrence,  introduced 
at  the  request  of  Cardinal  de*  Medici, 
as  the  patron  saints  of  his  father 
Qiuliano,  and  of  his  uncle  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent. 
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Boom  IV. 

TlHan.—(KX.)  The  Virgin  and  Child 
surrounded  by  Angek  in  the  clouds, 
with  various  saints  underneath:  St. 
Sebastian,  a  fine  figure,  pierced  with 
arrows ;  St.  Francis  with  the  cross,  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua  with  the  lily,  St. 
NicholaSjSt.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria.  The  colouring  of  the 
St.  Sebastian  is  of  the  finest  kind,  and 
the  details  of  the  dresses,  &c.,  are  elabo- 
rately worked.  It  was  once  semicircular 
at  the  top,  which  is  said  to  hare  given 
it  the  effect  it  now  appears  to  want : 
this  upper  part  was  removed,  in  order 
to  make  it  a  companion  picture  to  the 
Transfiguration.  In  the  middle  is  the 
inscription  "Titianus  faciebat,"  who 
painted  it  for  the  ch.  of  S.  Nicola  dei 
Frari  at  Venice. 

Ouerdno. — St.  Marwet  of  Gortona, 
recently  purchased  by  Pius  IX.  for  the 
gallery. 

TUum.^(XXl.)  A  Doge  of  Venice 
— ^probablf  A.  Gritti — a  fine  portrait, 
formerly  m  the  Aldiovandi  gfulery  at 
Bologna. 

Aniamo  Buonnicino^  called  II  Moretto 
da  Brescia,— The  Virnn  and  Child 
enthroned,  between  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Bartholomew ;  a  good  specimen  of  the 
master. 

G^Mmno.— (XXn.)  The  Magdalen, 
restored  by  Camuooini ;  painted  for  the 
ch.  of  the  Gonvertite  in  ue  Gorso. 


jPin^wriocAio.— (XXin.)  The  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin :  below,  St.  Francis 
kneeling  in  the  midst  of  the  apostles 
and  other  saints  in  adoration,  painted 
for  the  ch.  of  La  Fratta  in  Perugia. 

Vwmgmo.'-iyLXlS .)  The  Besurrec- 
tion,  painted  for  the  ch.  of  S.  Fran* 
cesoo  de*  Conventuali  at  Perugia.  The 
soldier  flying  in  alann  is  a  portrait  of 
Perugiiio,  painted  by  Raphael,  whom 


Perugino  has  represented  as  a  young 
soldier  asleep  on  the  rt. 

OiuUo  Jtomano  and  U  FaUore  or 
F.  Pe»fw— (XXV.)  The  Madwi/na  di 
Monte  Luee^  painted  for  the  convent  of 
Monte  Luce  near  Perugia.  It  was 
ordered  in  1505,  when  Baphael  was  in 
his  22nd  year;  but  the  multiplicity  of 
his  engagements  did  not  allow  him  to 
do  more  for  many  years  than  make  a 
finished  Btudv  for  the  picture,  which 
was  in  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  collec- 
tion. His  occupations  increasiog,  he 
had  oioly  commenced  the  upper  part  of 
the  composition  shortly  before  his 
death:  it  was  afterwarcfs  finished  by 
GKulio  Romano  and  Francesco  Penni. 
It  bears  all  the  evidence  of  inferior 
hands,  and  can  scarcely  be  classed 
among  the  works  of  the  great  painter. 
The  upper  part,  painted  by  Giulio 
Bomano,  representing  Christ  crowning 
the  Virgin  in  the  heavens,  is  b^  far  the 
best.  The  lower,  representing  the 
Apostles  assembled  round  the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin,  is  by  Francesco  Penni. 

School  ofPerv^ino.—{XSn,)  The 
Presme — ^The  Adoration:  the  Virgin 
and  Joseph  are  kneeling  on  each  side  of 
the  infant  Saviour ;  in  the  background 
on  1.  are  the  2  shepherds  and  the  3  kings 
arriviag  with  their  attendants.  The 
greater  part  of  the  picture  is  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  Pinturicchio  and  Lo 
Spa^na;  the  head  of  Joseph  and  the 
3  kmgs  are  attributed  to  Baphael. 
Some  critics  attribute  the  whole  picture 
to  Lo  Spoffna,  In  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  gallery,  this  picture,  calkd 
il  Santo  Preeepe^  is  attributed  to  Peru- 
gino, Baphael,  and  Pinturicchio  >  it 
was  painted  for  the  oh.  of  La  Spinetta 
Todi. 


Baphael— (XXVn.)  The  Corona- 
tion of  the  Ftrjrtn,  painted  for  the  ch.  of 
the  Benedictine  Monasteiy  of  S.  Pietro 
dei  Cassinesi  at  Peruna.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  works  of  Baphael,  and  was 
executed  during  his  residence  at  CittJL 
di  Castello.  The  Virgin  and  the  Sa- 
viour are  throned  in  the  heavens,  sur- 
rounded by  angels  bearing  mnsioal  in- 
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stroments,  and  cherubs  aboye.  Below 
are  the  Apostles  standing  round  the 
empty  tomb,  which  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  imperfeotlj  followed  out 
by  Francesco  Penni  in  the  picture  No. 
XXY.  The  Predella  once  attached  to 
this  picture  is  preserved  in  room  II. 
(No.  IV.). 

Panf^mo.— (XXVni.)  The  Ma- 
donna and  Cluld,  throned,  with  S. 
Lorenzo,  S.  Louis  of  Toulouse,  S. 
Heroolanus,  and  S.  Oonstantius  in  ado- 
ration. This  picture  was  formerly  in 
the  Palazzo  Comunale  at  Perugia. 

/SflMo/Wrofo.— (XXIX.)  The  Virgin 
and  In&nt  Christ  seated  on  the  moon 
surroimded  by  angels. 

Jf.  A.  Caravaggio,—nnOL)  The 
Entombment  of  our  Lord,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  light  and  shade, 
powerfully  painted,  but  deficient  in 
relifious  expression.  It  formerly  stood 
in  the  Ghiesa  Nuova  at  Rome,  and  is 
copied  in  mosaic  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  in  St.  Peter's. 

Nicolo  AlunnOf  or  da  FoUffno,  a  large 
Gothic  altarpiece  in  several  compart- 
ments: the  Coronation  of  the  Vu*gm 
by  the  Saviour  in  the  centre;  abore 
an  Ecce  Homo,  with  Saints,  Angels, 
Cherubs  on  either  side,  and  portraits  of 
the  Doctors  of  the  Church.  On  each 
side  are  full-length  figures  of  six  saints ; 
whilst  on  the  predeUa  below  are  small 
figures  of  the  Apostles  and  15  female 
Samts.  Painted  in  1416,  lately 
brought  here  from  the  Museum  at 
the  Lateran. 

Meloeto  da  ForU.—(XXXI,)  Sixtus 
IV.  giving  audience;  a  fresco  origin^y 

Cted  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  li- 
y,  and  remored  by  Leo  XII.  The 
figures  are  all  portraits,  and  are  full  of 
character:  the  2  figures  on  rt.  and 
near  the  pope  are  his  2  nephews — 
Qiuliano  della  Bovere,  afterwards  Ju- 
lius n.,  in  a  Cardinal's  dress,  and 
Cardinal  Pietro  Biario  in  that  of  the 
monastic  order  to  which  he  belonged. 
In  the  centre,  the  kneeling  figure  is 


Platina,  Prefect  of  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  historian  of  the  popes. 
In  the  backgroimd  are  2  young  men — 
Giovanni  della  Bovere,  brother  of 
Juhus  n.;  and  the  tallest,  in  a  blue 
dress,  Girolamo  Biario,  nephew  of  Car- 
dinal Pietro,  who  became  celebrated  in 
connection  with  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  and  perished  miserably  in  t^e 
castle  of  Forli.  This  fresco  was  com- 
missioned by  him  and  by  his  brother 
the  cardinal,  to  both  of  whom,  while 
in  possession  of  the  sovereigntj  of  hi» 
native  city,  Melozzo  was  indebted  for 
encouragement  and  patronage. 

Nicolo  AhtnnOy  another  Anoona  in  3 
compartments ;  in  the  centre  the  Cru- 
cifixion with  the  8  Marys,  and  on  each 
side  2  Saints :  also  recently  remored 
from  the  Lateran  collection. 

Boom  V. 

Fa2«i«».— .(XXXII^  The  Martyr- 
dom  of  S.  Processus  ana  S.  Martinianw^ 
an  imitation  of  Caravaggio  by  the  ablest 
of  his  French  pupils,  but  it  seems  hardly 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  collection.  It 
has  been  copied  in  mosaic  in  St. 
Peter's. 

Gaufo.— (XXXIIL)  The  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter,  a  magnificent  painting, 
classed  among  Guide's  best  works.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  Caravagffio,  and  to  have  been  so 
much  admired  that  it  procured  him  the 
commission  for  the  Aurora  in  the  Bos- 
pigliosi  Palace. 

N,  Powww.— (XXXIV.)    The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Erasmus,  the  largest  his- 
torical subject  he  ever  painted.    It  is  ; 
copied  in  mosaic  in  St.  Peter^s. 

JBaroeeio.'-^SXS.Y,)  The  Annun- 
ciation,  fr^uentlv  deocribed  as  the 
masterpiece  of  Saroocio,  who  made  , 
himself  an  engraving  of  it.  It  is  a  ; 
beautiful  composition.  It  formerly 
stood  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  S. 
Maria  at  Loreto,  but  was  carried  to 
Paris  in  1797.  On  its  restoration  it 
was  retained  in  Bome^  in  exchange  for 
a  copy  in  mosaic. 
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Andrea  Sacchl  —  (X:KXY1.)  The 
mirade'of  St.  Qregorj  the  Great. 

Baroccio.'-~(XXXVll.)  The  Ecstasy 
of  S.  Michelina  is  considered  as  one 
of  Baroccio's  finest  works.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Francesco  at 
Peaaro. 

Taolo  reroiiese.  — (XXXVlll.)  St. 
Helena^  the  mother  of  CJonstantine,  with 
the  Vision  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

GWdo.— (XXXIX.)  The  Madonna 
and  Child  in  glory,  with  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Jerome ;  the  heads  are  beautiful. 

Cesare  da  5^*^.— (XL.)  The  Virgin 
enthroned,  called  The  Madonna  della 
Ciniura,  between  S.  John  and  S.  Au- 
gostin,  signed  and  dated  1521.  The 
expression  of  the  saints  is  very  fine. 

Corregffio, —  (XLI.)  Christ  sitting 
on  the  clouds,  with  extended  arms, 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  angels  : 
formerly  in  the  Marescalchi  Gallery  at 
Bologna. 

Andrea  Sacchi^-^gOjll)  S.  Eomu- 
aldo.  The  saint  and  his  2  companions 
are  represented  in  the  act  of  recog- 
nising the  vision  of  the  ladder  by 
which  his  followers  ascend  to  heaven, 
typifying  the  glory  of  his  new  order. 


LiBRABY. 

The  entrance  to  the  Library  is  by 
one  of  the  doors  on  the  1.  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Galleria  Lapidana  of 
the  Museum,  and  may  be  visited  every 
day  from  12  to  3,  on  giving  a  gratuity 
to  the  custode. 

The  Vatican  Library  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  founded  by  Ni- 
cholas V.  (1417),  who  transferred  to 
his  new  palace  the  manuscripts  which 
had  be^  collected  in  the  Lateran 
The  library  at  the  death  of  Nicholas 
V.  is  said  to  have  contained  9000 
MSS.,  but  many  of  them  were  dis- 
persed by  his  successor  Calixtub  III. 
These  losses  were  not  repaired  until  the 
time  of  SixtuB  IV.,  whose  zeal  in  restor- 
ing and  anementing  the  HbraiT-  is  cele- 


brated by  Ariosto  and  by  Platina,  who 
was  appointed  its  librarian  about  1480. 
The  present  building  was  erected  by 
Sixtus  V.  in  1688,  from  the  deigns  of 
Fontana,  a  new  apartment  having  be- 
come necessary  to  receive  the  collec- 
tions made  by  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors, and  particularly  by  Leo  X., 
who,  like  his  father  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent, had  sent  agents  into  distant 
countries  to  collect  manuscripts.  The 
celebrity  of  the  library  dates  properly 
from  the  close  of  the  16th  century, 
when  the  munificence  of  the  popes 
was  aided  by  the  acquisition  of  other 
important  collections.  The  first  was 
that  of  Pulvius  TJrsinus  in  1600,  fol- 
lowed by  the  valuable  collections  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Bobbio, 
composed  chiefly  of  Palimpsests.  The 
library  then  contained  10,660  MSS.,  of 
which  8500  were  Latin,  and  2160 
Greek.  The  Palatine  Hbrary,  belong- 
ing to  the  Elector  Palatine,  captured  at 
Heidelberg  by  de  TiUy,  and  presented 
to  Gregory  XV.  in  1621  bv  duke 
Maximihan  of  Bavaria^  was  the  next 
accession;  it  contained  2388  MSS., 
1956  of  which  were  Latin,  and  432 
Greek.  In  1658  the  Vatican  received 
the  library  of  Urbino,  founded  by  duke 
Pederigo,  whose  passion  for  books  was 
so  great,  that  at  tne  taking  of  Volterra 
in  1472  he  reserved  nothing  but  a 
Hebrew  Bible  for  his  own  share  of  the 
spoil.  This  collection  enriched  the 
Vatican  with  1711  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  In  1690  the  Bibliotheca  Alex- 
andrina,  the  collection  of  Christina 
queen  of  Sweden,  was  added  to  the 
Hbraiy;  it  comprehended  all  the  lite- 
rary treasures  taken  by  her  father 
Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Prague,  Wurtz- 
burg,  and  Bremen,  and  amounted  to 
2291  MSS.,  of  which  2101  were  Latm 
and  190  Ghreek.  Clement  XI.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  presented 
55  Greek  MSS.  to  the  collection ;  and 
in  1746  it  received  the  splendid  library 
of  the  Ottobuoni  family,  containing 
3862  MSS.,  of  which  3391  were  Latin 
and  474  Ghreek.  About  the  same  time 
it  was  augmented  by  266  MSS.  from 
the  library  of  the  Marquis  Capponi. 
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The  last  addition  of  importanoe  was 
that  of  162  Oreek  MSS.  from  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Basilio  at  Ghrotta  Ferrata. 
At  the  peace  of  1816  the  late  king  of 
Frussia,  at  the  suggestion  of  W.  Hum- 
boldt, applied  to  Pins  VII.  for  the 
restoration  of  some  of  the  manuscripts 
which  had  been  plundered  from  the 
Heidelberg  library  by  De  Tilly.  A 
more  favourable  moment  for  this  re- 
quest could  not  have  been  chosen :  the 
service  rendered  to  the  Church  by  the 
restoration  of  the  pope  to  his  throne 
was  acknowledged  by  that  enlightened 
and  virtuous  pontiff  on  all  occasions ; 
and  in  this  instance  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  immediately  an- 
swered by  the  restoration  of  many 
MSS.  of  great  importance  to  the  Ger* 
man  historian.  At  the  present  time 
the  Vatican  Library  contains  in  the 
Oriental  collection  590  Hebrew,  787 
Arabic,  80  Coptic,  71  ^thiopic,  459 
Syriao,  64  Turkish,  65  Persian,  1 
Samaritan,  IS  Armenian,  2  Iberian,  22 
Indian,  10  Chinese,  and  18  Sclavonic 
manuscripts.  The  amount  of  the  whole 
collection  of  Gh:«ek,  Latin,  and  Oriental 
manuscripts  is  23,580,  the  finest  col- 
lection in  the  world.  The  number  of 
printed  books  was  not  more  than  30,000, 
though  it  had  been  loosely  stated  at 
double  that  figure,  until  the  addition  of 
the  library  of  Count  Cioognara,  chiefly 
relative  to  the  fine  arts  and  their 
lustoiy,  and,  in  1855,  of  the  col- 
lection of  Cardinal  Mai  (6950  vols., 
and  292  MSS.),  a  munificent  donation 
of  Pius  IX.  to  the  Library  of  the 
Vatican.  The  Ubrary  is  open  daily 
for  study  from  9  in  the  morning  untu 
noon,  excepting  during  the  recess, 
which  begins  on  June  16th,  and  con- 
tinues until  Nov.  On  Thtursdays,  and 
on  nimierous  feast-davs,  it  is  always 
closed  to  students,  although  generally 
open  to  visitors,  und  the  accommodation 
is  so  limited  that  only  those  who  wish 
to  consult  MSS.  can  find  places.  The 
printed  books  are  little  available  for 
study ;  indeed,  no  catalogue  of  them  ap- 
pears yet  to  have  been  made.  The  fee 
to  the  oustode  who  shows  the  library, 
for  a  party,  is  from  2  to  4  pauls. 


The  Anteroom  (11)  contains  in  a 
fflass  case  a  fine  papyrus  relating  to 
mneral  rites  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  two 
casts  of  columns  with  Ghreek  inscrip- 
tions, found  in  the  Triopeum  of  Herodus 
Attious  on  the  Via  Appia  (the  ori- 
ginals are  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples).  A  series  of  portraits  of  the 
cardinal  librarians  hang  round  this 
and  the  next  room ;  that  of  Cardinal 
^iustiniani  is  by  Domenichino,  the 
most  recent  being  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Cardinal  MaL  In  the  adjoining 
one,  called  the  Chamber  of  the  Scribes, 
round  which  sit  tlie  priucipBl  librarian 
and  assistants,  in  st-dls  decorated  wiIIl 
intarsia-work  by  Frate  G-iovaani  da 
Verona^  are  tables  for  persons  admitted 
to  study  and  consult  the  MSS.  in  the 
Library.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by- 
Paul  IBrill  and  Marco  da  Faenza. 

The  Oreat  Roll,  which  is  220  ft.  long, 
is  divided  by  pilasters  into  2  portions, 
and  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Scipi- 
one  Caietani,  Paris  Nogari,  Cesare  Neb- 
bia,  and  othw  artists  ;  it  underwent  a 
complete  restoration  under  Pius  VI., 
and  is  one  of  the  most  maenifioent  halls 
of  the  kind.  The  beautiftd  marble  pave- 
ment has  been  laid  down  by  Pius  IX. 
in  place  of  the  original  one  in  red 
tiles,  and  which  ad(&  greatly  to  the 
splendour  of  the  Hall.  Attached  to 
the  pilasters  and  the  walls  are  the 
painted  cabinets  or  presses  which  con- 
tam  the  MSS.;  these  are  shut  witli 
closed  doors,  so  that  a  stranger  might 
walk  through  the  entire  suite  of  apvt- 
ments,  and  have  no  suspicion  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  first  literary  trea- 
sures in  the  world.  Between  the  pilas- 
ters are  placed  several  valuable  modem 
works  of  art.  Two  fine  tables  of  granite, 
supported  by  bronze  figures  by  Valadier ; 
a  b^tutiful  column  of  Oriental  alahas- 
fro  fiorito  ;  2  Candelabra  of  Sevres 
china  presented  to  Pius  VII.  by  Na- 
poleon ;  a  fine  vase  from  the  same 
manufisustoiy  to  Leo  XII.  by  Charles 
X.  i  a  vase  of  Malachite  bv  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  a  very  large  speci- 
men of  the  same  valuable  material  by 
Prince  Demidotf ;  two  handsome  vases 
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of  Mebsen  porcelain,  with  views  of  tlie 
x*ojaI  residences  near  Berlin,  presented 
by  ihe  King  of  Prussia  to  Pius  IX.  in 
1860  J  a  fine  vase  of  Oriental  alabaster, 
made  in  Rome  from  a  block  presented 
by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt;  tne  large 
vase  in  Sevres  porcelain,  covered  with 
Christian  emblems  in  an  early  style, 
presented  by  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  Pius  IX.  on  the  occasion 
of  the  baptism  of  the  heir  to  the  Im- 
perial throne,  when  it  was  used  as  the 
baptismal  font ;  and  a  beautiful  basin 
in  Aberdeen  granite,  a  gift  from  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  and  by  him  presented 
to  the  library.  The  frescoes  on  the 
walls  represent  on  one  side  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  celebrated  ancient 
libraries,  and  on  the  other  the  different 
councils  of  the  Church ;  those  on  the 
pilasters  the  inventors  of  the  characters 
or  letters  used  in  expressing  the  prin- 
cipal known  languages;  Out  of  the 
great  hall  a  door  on  the  rt.  leads  into 
the  Archivio  Secreto  (12),  where  are 
preserved  the  most  interesting  manu- 
script historical  documents  connected 
with  the  government  of  the  popes,  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  &c.  The  door 
leading  into  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
modem  tn^orWa-work,  with  views  of 
4  of  the  principal  monuments  erected 
during  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.-7the  Via- 
duct of  Laricda,  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  tabernacles  of  the  latter 
ch.  and  of  the  Lateran. 

The  QaUeries  which  open  from 
the  extremity  of  the  Gkeat  Hall,  and 
which  occupy  a  length  of  1200  feet, 
contain  also  presses  with  the  manu- 
scripts ;  they  are  divided  into  several 
halls.  EntOTing  on  the  1.,  on  each  side 
are  presses  containing  the  MS.  collec- 
tions of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  on 
the  outside  of  which  have  been  painted 
the  several  monuments  of  Borne  re- 
stored during  the  present  pontificate. 
On  the  end  wall  of  the  second  Hall  is 
an .  interesting  view  of  St.  Peter's,  as 
dedgned  by  Michel  Angelo,  surrounded 
with  a  Bouare  portico;  and  opposite 
another  of  the  raising  of  the  v  atioan 


obelisk  by  Fontana.  To  these  succeed 
5  other  halls :  the  first  contains  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  MS.  collection  ;  the  3 
Halls  (18, 14,  and  15  of  plan),  formuig 
the  Muteo  Cristiano,  follow.  In  the 
first,  enclosed  in  cabinets,  is  an  inte- 
resting collection  of  lamps,  glass  vessels, 
rs,  personal  ornaments,  instruments 
domestic  use  of  the  early  Chris- 
.tians,  chiefly  from  the  Catacombs  j  there 
are  also  instruments  of  torture  em- 
ployed against  the  early  sufferers  for  our 
faith,  amongst  which  deserves  notice  a 
plwnbatum,  or  copper  ball,  filled  with 
lead  and  attachea  to  a  chain,  found 
alongside  the  body  of  a  Christian  martyr 
in  his  tomb.  Among  the  other  objects 
are  amber  vessels  with  reliefs  and  Chris- 
tian symbols,  carvings  in  ivory.  In  the 
press  marked  No.  14  is  the  Diptychou 
Rambonense  of  Agiltrude,  wife  of  Guido 
da  Spoleto,  a  curious  specimen  of  Ita- 
lian art  of  the  9th  century ;  in  another 
a  fine  diptych  of  the  5th,  on  which 
mav  be  seen  one  of  the  earhest  represen- 
tations of  the  Cross.  Beyond  this  is  the 
hall  called  the  Stanza  dei  Papiri  (14), 
containing  a  series  of  diplomas  and 
charters  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  centy., 
the  oldest  being  of  a.d.  469 ;  on  the 
celling  and  walls  are  historical  frescoes 
by  Mengs.  The  room  (15)  that  foUows 
contains  a  veir  intertetinc  collection  of 
Byzantine  ana  mediieval  Italian  paint- 
ings to  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
and  a  Kussian  Calendar  of  the  17th, 
covered  with  minute  figures,  in  the 
form  of  a  Gbeek  cross.  Upon  a  column 
is  placed  a  large  gold  cross,  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  recently  by  the 
King  of  Siam,  with  the  miniature  por- 
trait of  his  bare-legged  Majesty,  a 
frightfully  ugly  old  man.  On  the  end 
will  is  a  fine  crucifix  in  rock  crystal, 
with  three  medallions,  engraved  in  tn- 
tagUOf  the  latter  with  scenes  of  our 
Lord's  Passion.  They  were  executed 
by  a  certain  Yslerius  of  Yicenxa,  and 
added  to  the  Library  by  Pius  IX. 
Opening  out  of  the  haU  of  Christian 
paintines,  and  on  the  rt.,  is  an  apart- 
ment of  2  rooms  (16),  very  handsomely 
restored.  The  first,  with  the  Samson 
slaying  the  Philistines,  and  oanying 
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off  the  Qtttes  of  Chisa,  on  the  ceiling, 
painted  by  GhtidOj  is  speciallj  des- 
tined to  ancient  frescoes,  of  tvhich  the 
most  celebrated  is  that  known  as  the 
Notze  Aldobrandinif  found  near  the 
Aroh  of  Gallienus,  in  1606.  It  became 
the  property  of  Clement  VIII.,  and  has 
from  this  circumstance  been  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  his  family.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  Villa  Aldobrandini,  and  was 
considered  the  most  precious  specimen 
of  ancient  painting,  until  the  disco- 
yeries  at  Herculanetmi  deprired  it 
of  that  pre-eminence.  Many  cele- 
brated painters  made  it  the  object  of 
their  study,  and  a  copy  by  Foussin 
is  preseryed  in  the  Doria  gallery.  Al- 
thoiigh  injured  by  restoration,  it  was 
considered  so  yaluable  in  1818  that 
it  was  purchased  of  Cardinal  Aldobran- 
dini  by  Pius  VII.  for  10,000  scudi.  It 
represents,  in  the  opinion  of  Winck- 
elmann,  the  Marriage  of  Feleus  and 
Thetis.  The  composition  consists  of  10 
figures :  the  bridegroom  is  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  a  riclily-caryed  couch,  on  which 
sits  the  bride,  attired  in  white  drapery, 
accompanied  by  a  female,  who  seems  to 
be  adyising  with  her ;  on  the  extreme  L 
of  the  picture  a  priest  and  two  youths 
are  standing  at  a  circuhu*  altar  preparing 
for  the  lustral  offering.  Between  them 
and  the  couch  is  a  finely  draped  female 
fifure  leaning  on  an  altar,  and  holding 
what  appears  to  be  a  shell.  On  the  rt. 
of  the  picture  is  a  group  of  3  fig^ures 
standing  near  a  tripod :  one  holds  a 
tazza ;  the  second,  a  fine  commanding 
personage,  wears  a  crown ;  the  third  is 
playing  on  a  harp  of  6  strings.  Tlie 
bridegroom,  in  the  opinion  of  John 
Bell,  is  the  finest  thing  he  had  eyer 
seen.  "  His  brown  colour  giyes  a 
singular  appearance  of  hardihood  and 
token  of  haying  grappled  with  danger 
and  felt  tlie  influence  of  burning  suns. 
The  limbs  are  drawn  with  inimitable 
skill,  slender,  of  the  finest  proportions, 
making  the  just  mediiun  betweeri 
stren^h  and  agility;  while  the  low 
Bustaming  posture,  resting  firmly  on 
the  rt.  hand,  half  turning  towards  the 
bride^  is   wonderfully    oonoeiyed.      A 


pleasing  tone  of  purity  xeigna  through 
the  whole  composition,  in  which  no- 
thing bacchanalian  offends  the  eye  or 
inyades  the  chaste  keeping  of  the  scene." 
A  good  terracotta  relief,  in  the  Musee 
Napoleon  III.,  formerly  in  the  Oampana 
Collection,  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  principal  group  in  the  Nozxe  Aldo- 
brandini.  The  other  ancient  paintings 
here  are,  a  Bace  of  Tigers,  Ajutelope^, 
and  Apes,  in  which  the  Egyptian  A.  oryx 
is  yery  accurately  represented;  all  thike 
animals  bearing  feathers  on  the  head, 
as  we  see  in  the  modem  Boman  races 
of  the  Corso  :  six  figures  of  Scylla, 
Fhsedra,  Pasiphae,  Canaoe,  and  Myrrha, 
discoyered  on  the  waUs  of  a  yiU&  near 
Tor  Marancio  on  the  Via  Ardeatina: 
and  a  series  of  subjects  from  the 
Odyssey,  foimd  in  the  ruins  of  a  Ro- 
man house  in  the  Via  G^raziosa^  on  the 
Esquiline ;  they  have  been  described  in 
a  work  by  Father  Matranga,  who  en- 
deayoured  to  proye  that  the  building 
formed  part  of  the  house  of  Liyia.  The 
floor  of  this  room  has  inlaid  as  its 
payement  an  ancient  mosaic,  from  a 
Boman  villa  near  the  Forta  di  San 
Lorenzo.  Opening  out  of  the  room 
containing  the  Nozze  Aldobrandini  is  a 
smaller  one  containing  a  collection  of  in- 
scriptions or  Signa  TegulaHa  stamped  on 
Boman  tiles ;  some  Christain  fr^sooes, 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  amongst 
which  are — Our  Saviour  amongst  the 
Apostles,  or  the  Last  Supper,  a  dove 
with  the  olive-branch,  and  a  copy  of 
a  female  in  the  act  of  adoration  (an 
Orante),  fit)m  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
Nereo.  The  pretended  painting  of 
Charlemagne  is  of  very  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. A  curile  seat,  in  bronze, 
a  fragment  of  the  mosaic  which  co- 
vered the  Triclinium  of  Leo  III.  near 
the  Latoran  Falace ;  and  a  Cibo- 
rium  in  La  Bobbia  ware.  Beturuing 
to  the  gallery  of  the  Library,  in  the 
farthest  room,  formerly  the  chapel  of 
Pius  v.,  is  a  fine  full-length  portrait 
of  Pius  IX,  painted  on  glass  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle ;  and  in  cases  round  the 
waUs,  portfolios  containing  the  ad- 
dresses presented  to  His  Houness  from 
every  comer  of  the  Catholic  world  on 
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the  occasion  of  his  recent  misfor- 
tunes ;  in  a  bag  are  the  yisiting  cards 
left  on  the  Pope  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion. Beyond  the  chapel  of  Pius  V. 
is  a  series  of  sereral  diambers  called 
the  Gabinetto  Borgia  (17),  contain- 
ing printed  books,  illustrated  works^ 
the  library  on  the  history  of  the  Fine 
Arts  formed  by  Cioognara,  and  that 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Mai,  purchased 
bj  Pius  IX :  the  sculptures  which 
were  formerly  here  have  been  removed 
to  the  Ijateran  Maseum.  These  cham- 
bers were  built  by  Alexander  VI., 
feoim  whom  they  derire  their  name; 
they  are  well  worth  visiting  for  the 
paintiuffs  on  the  vaults  and  walls, 
and  wm  be  shown  ^  denred  by  the 
person  who  accompanies  strangers  over 
the  Library;  they  are  preceded  by 
some  smaller  rooms,  also  filled  with 
printed  books.  Chamber  I.,  remark- 
able for  its  oeUing,  decorated  with 
paintings  and  stuccoes  by  CfiovamU 
da  Udine  and  IHerino  del  Vaga;  the 
planets  ate  said  to  be  from  the  de- 
ftigns  of  Baphael.  Chamber  11.,  the 
roof  painted  in  fresco  by  Fintu- 
ricchio.  In  the  lunettes  are  repre- 
sented the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Be- 
surrection  (the  kneeling  figure  of  a  pope 
is  the  portrait  of  Alexander  YI.)*  the 
Ascension,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Assumption.  Chamber  III., 
the  roof  painted  in  fresco  by  Piniuric- 
ehio,  representing  St.  Catherine  before 
the  Emperer  Maximian  ;  St.  Antony 
the  Abbot  visitine  St.  Paul  the  Hermit ; 
the  Visitation ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian;  Susanna  in  the  Bath;  St. 
Barbara  flying  from  her  father.  Over 
one  of  the  doors  is  the  portrait  of 
Giulia  Famese,  the  favourite  of  Alex- 
ander YI.,  as  the  Madonna.  Chamber 
IV.,  x>Ainted  by  Pit^turicchio  with  alle- 
gorical figures  of  the  Virtues  and 
Sciences.  To  2  rooms  of  the  App. 
Borgia  have  been  removed  the  Collec- 
tion of  Coins  and  Medals,  which  was 
plundered  of  so  many  of  its  treasures 
by  one  of  its  own  curators  during  the 
absence  of  the  Pope  in  X849,  The 
niuiiber  ascertained  to  be  missing  is 


considerable.  Many  of  these  medals 
were  of  great  rarity;  their  loss  was 
a  public  misfortune,  the  greater  part 
having  been  melted  down.  Some  were 
unique  gold  coins,  chiefly  of  the  Roman 
period,  amongst  which  was  a  medal  of 
Antinous,  one  of  the  largest  specimens 
in  gold  which  had  been  handed  down 
irom.  antiqui^.  The  collection  is  now 
in  progress  or  arrangement  by  Professor 
Tessieri,  the  eminent  numismatist ; 
when  completed,  the  most  important 
specimens  will  be  exposed  to  the  public 


The  Oallerg  on  the  right  of  the  Gh<eat 
Hall  of  the  Library,  contains  also  presses 
with  manuscripts,  surmounted  by  Etrus- 
can vases,  and  is  ornamented  with  indif- 
ferent frescoes  illustrating  the  principal 
events  in  the  troubled  reigns  of  Pius 
VI.  and  Pius  VII.  It  is  separated  into 
halls  by  columns  of  ancient  marbles 
andred  poiphyry.  In  one — that  pre- 
oeding  the  Museo  Profano  —  are  two 
curious  statues  of  the  god  Mithras, 
in  the  form  he  was  venerated  in  the 
temples,  consisting  of  a  human  figure 
with  a  lion's  head,  the  body  entvrined 
with  a  serpent,  and  holding  keys  in 
each  hand.  On  two  of  the  porphyry 
columns  near  this  are  sculptured  twin 
fig^ures,  in  high  relief,  of  warriors, 
similar  in  style  and  costume  to  those  at 
the  comer  of  the  Basilica  of  San  Marco 
at  Venice  ;  they  were  in  all  probability 
brought  from  the  East  during  the 
Lower  Empire.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
rt.-hand  nUary  is  the  so-called  Mueeo 
Frofano  (18),  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
M.  Cristiano  in  the  opposite  gallery 
of  the  library;  it  contains  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  small  Greek  and 
Boman  antiquities  in  bronze,  ivories, 
glass,  &c.,  consisting  principally  of 
Lmps,  vases,  and  personal  ornaments ; 
some  antique  mosaics.  The  carvings 
in  ivory,  affixed  to  the  shutters  of  the 
cabinets,  having,  for  the  fi;reater  part, 
been  found  attached  to  the  Christian 
sepulchres  in  the  catacombs :  they 
date  from  the  2nd  to  the  7th  cen- 
tury: amongst  them  is  a  remarkable 
group  of  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by 
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four  horses,  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  large  bas-relief  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  on  the  stairs  of  the  Palazzo 
de'  Conserratori,  in  the  Capitol.  The 
collection  of  modem  cameos  in  pietra- 
dura  by  Girometti,  purchased  by  Gre- 
gory 3lVI.,  and  a  yqtj  beautiful  cup 
in  amber,  with  reUeu.  Two  works 
of  Cellini,  representing  the  fable  of 
Perseus,  and  the  wars  of  the  Trojans, 
have  recently  been  placed  here.  Here 
also  are  the  nails,  tiles,  and  other 
fragments  of  the  framework  of  Ciesar's 
▼ilU,  found  in  the  lake  of  Kemi,  and 
long  supposed  to  be  the  timbers  of  an 
ancient  ship ;  several  vases  and  articles 
of  domestic  economy ;  and  the  hair  of 
a  Roman  young  lady,  tastefully  tressed 
up,  found  with  her  skeleton  in  a  sarco- 
phagus. 

The  principal  manuscript  treasures 
of  the  library  are  the  following : — The 
celebrated  Codex  Vaiic<mu8  or  Bible 
of  the  early  part  of  the  4ih  century, 
in  Gh«ek,  containing  the  oldest  of  the 
Septuagint  versions  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  first  Greek  one  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  &0  copies  procured 
at  Alexandria  by  Eusebius,  by  order 
of  Constantino,  for  the  churches  at 
Constantinople.  This  most  important 
monument  of  biblical  Hterature,  and 
which  had  remained  so  long  imedited, 
had  been  printed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  seve- 
ral years  since,  but  scruples  had  arisen 
to  prevent  its  pubhcation  imtil  lately, 
when  the  reigning  Pontiff  withdrew  the 
interdict  of  his  predecessor.*  The  Fir- 
yil  of  the  ^h  or  bth  centuryy  with  50 
miniatures,  including  a  portrait  of  Vir- 
gil, well  known  by  the  engravings  of 
Santo  Bartoli.  The  Terenee  of  the  9th 
century,  with  miniatures.  These  ver- 
sions of  Virgil  and  Terence  belonged 
to  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  passed  with 
his  other  collections  into  the  ducal 
library  of  Urbino :  the  Terence  was  pre- 

*  Vetus  et  Noymn  Testamentnm,  ez  antlqnto- 
•Imo  Codtce  Vaticano,  ed.  Ahgblus  Maixts 
S.R,E..  Card.,  Rome.1867,  SpIthSver;  and  Novum 
TeHtamentam,  Romte,  1859,  Spithuver. 


sented  to  his  father,  Bernardo  Bembo, 
by  Porcello  Pandonio,  the  Neapolitan 
poet.  A  Terence  of  the  4th  or  5th 
century,  the  oldest  known.  FragmentM 
of  a  Virgil  of  the  12th  century.  The 
Cicero  de  HepubUca,  the  celebrated  pa- 
limpsest discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai' 
under  a  rersion  of  St.  Augustin'a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  oldest  Ijatin  MS.  extant. 
The  PaUmpeest  of  lAcy,  lib.  91,  from 
the  library  of  Christina  queen  of  Swe- 
den. The  PUUareh  from  the  same  col- 
lection, with  notes  by  Gkrotios.  The 
Seneca  of  the  14th  century,  with  com- 
mentaries by  the  Enghsh  Dominican 
monk  Triveth,  from  the  library  of 
the  dukes  of  Urbino.  A  Pttny,  with 
interesting figuresof  animals.  TheJfmo- 
logia  Ghraca,  or  Qreek  calendar,  of  the 
10th  century,  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Basil :  a  fine  example  of  Byzantine  art, 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  representa- 
tions of  basihoas,  monasteries,  and  ma-r- 
tyrdoms  of  various  saints  of  the  Ghreek 
Church.  The  SomiUes  of  8t.  Qregory 
Natiamewue,  of  the  year  1068,  and  tlie 
Four  GhapeU  of  the  year  1128,  both 
Byzantine  MSS.  of  great  interest ;  tlie 
latter  is  from  the  Urbino  library.  A 
Greek  version  of  the  AxsU  of  the 
Apoetles,  written  in  gold,  presented  to 
Innocent  VIII.  by  Charlotte  queen  of 
Cyprus.  The  large  Hebrew  Bible,  in 
folio,  from  the  library  of  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  for  which  the  Jews  of  Venice 
ofibred  its  weight  in  gold.  The  Conss- 
mentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  with 
miniatures  of  the  14th  century,  by  Nie- 
cold  da  Bologna.  The  Breviary  of 
Matthias  Corvinus  of  the  vear  1492, 
beautifully  written  and  uluminatod 
by  Attavanii.  The  Farekment  Scroll 
of  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  7th  century, 
32  feet  long,  with  miniatures  of  the 
history  ofJoskita.  The  Cffficium  Mor- 
tis, with  beautiful  miniatures.  The 
Codex  Mexicawus,  a  calendar  of  im- 
mense length.  The  dedication  copy  of 
the  Assertio  Septem  Sacramentorttm 
adversus  Martimtm  Zuthemm,  by 
Henry  VIIL,  printed  on  vellum  at 
London  in  1521,  with  the  king's  signa- 
ture and  tl^.  j^^^g5^feg^^ription  on 
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the  last  page  but  one,  "  Finis.    Honry : 
Kex."  I 

* '  Anglonim  rex  Henricus,  Leo  Dedme,  mittit.    ! 
Hoc  opoa  et  fidei  teste  et  unidtte."  | 

2  Letters  from  Kenry  VIII.  to  Anne  \ 
Boleyn^  in  French  and  English.  The 
DaiUe  of  the  1 5th  centiuy,  with  minia- 
tures by  GiuUo  Clovio.  The  Dante  del 
JBoccacciOy  in  the  yery  beautiful  writing 
of  the  author  of  the  Decameron,  to 
which  his  signature  as  Johannes  de 
Certaldo  is  affixed,  and  with  notes  said 
to  be  by  Petrarch ;  the  poem  is  preceded  j 
by  Boccaccio's  dedicatory  epistle  to  the 
poet.  A  Tolmne  of  Taeto^s  Autographed 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  first  8  cantos 
of  the  Oeruealemme,  written  in  his  19th 
year,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of 
iJrbino  ;  and  several  of  his  Essay e  and 
IHalognes.  FetrarcVs  AiUoffrofhs^  in- 
cluding the  Hume,  The  Latin  poem 
of  DonizOt  in  honour  of  the  Countess 
Matilda^  with  a  full-length  portrait 
of  that  celebrated  personage,  and 
several  historical  miniatures  of  great 
interest ;  among  which  are  the  repent- 
ance of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  his 
absolution  by  Gregory  VII.,  Ac.  The 
lAves  of  Duise  Federigo  di  Montefeltro^ 
by  MuziOy  and  of  Francesco  Maria  L 
della  RofoerSy  by  Leoni,  the  latter  with 
5  fine  miniatures  by  Giulio  Clovio. 
Tlie  autograph  copy  of  the  Annals  of 
Cardinal  Baronius,  in  12  volmnes. 
The  Treatise  of  the  JSmperor  Frederick 
II.  on  Sohcking^  from  the  Heidelberg 
libraiT.  Several  Manuscripts  of  Luther^ 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  Christian 
Catechism^  translated  into  German  by 
Melanchthon^  1556.  The  most  interest- 
ing, to  the  general  visitor,  of  these 
MSS.  are  now  exhibited  to  the  public, 
being  placed  in  2  handsome  inlaid 
cabinets,  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
library,  which  will  be  opened  by  the 
custode ;  to  examiue  the  others  a  spe- 
cial i>ermission  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
library  is  necessary. 

Manufactory  of  Mosaics, — Persons 
who  have  adnured  the  beautiful  mosaics 
of  St.  Peter's  should  visit,  before  they 
leave  the  Vatican,  the  studio  in  which 


they  are  manufiictured.  The  number 
of  enamels  of  different  tints  preserved 
for  the  purposes  of  the  works  amounts 
to  no  less  than  10,000.  The  manu- 
facture is  by  no  means  so  mechanical 
as  is  genenUly  supposed :  great  know- 
ledge of  art  is  requisite  to  do  justice 
to  the  subjects  which  are  thus  invested 
with  durability  ;  some  idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  process  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  large 
pictures  have  occupied  nrom  12  to  20 
years  in  their  execution;  that  few  of 
the  smaller  ones  occupy  less  than  6  or 
6 ;  and  that  the  rough  portraits  of  tlie 
popes,  now  in  progress  for  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Paul's,  can  seldom  be  completed 
in  less  than  12  months.  Visitors  are 
admitted  daily,  by  means  of  an  order, 
easily  procured  through  their  bankers : 
the  entrance  to  the  manufactory  is 
from  a  corridor  at  the  comer  of  the 
Court  of  S.  Pamasoi  and  on  the  ground 
floor. 

Gardens  of  the  Vatican. — Few  tra- 
vellers visit  these  interesting  gardens, 
which  deserve  to  be  better  known: 
they  are  entered  from  the  further  end 
of  the  long  gallery  of  the  Museo  Chiara- 
monti.  The  first  portion  is  that  called 
the  Oiardino  della  JPignOj  in  the  quad- 
rangle formed  by  the  Museo  Chiara- 
monti,  the  Braocio  I^uovo,  the  Etruscan 
Museum,  and  the  long  gallery  of  the 
library :  it  was  begun  by  Nicholas  V., 
and  enlarged  by  Julius  11.  from  the 
designs  of  Bramante,  who  constructed 
the  4  &9ades.  In  front  of  the  princi- 
pal facade  is  a  large  semicircular 
niche,  containing  the  2  bronze  peacocks 
and  the  colossal  p^na  or  pine-cone, 
11  feet  high,  found  in  the  mausoleum 
of  Haitian,  and  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  building. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  the 
pedestal  of  the  Column  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  found  on  Monte  Citorio  m  1709, 
and  removed  to  this  spot  after  the  in- 
effectual attempt  of  Fontana  to  raise 
the  shaft,  which  was  discovered  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  11  ft.  high,  12  ft.  on 
each  of  its  sides,  and  .ornamented  with 
high  reliefs,  representing  the  apotheosis 
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of  Antomaua  and  Faustina,  funeral 
games,  allegorical  figures  of  Home,  and 
a  genius  holding  an  obelisk.  The  in- 
scription has  been  already  quoted  in  the 
account  of  the  column  (p.  54) .  A  flight 
of  steps  descends  from  the  quadrangle  of 
the  Giardino  della  Pigna  to  the  terrace 
of  the  Navicella,  so  called  from  a  large 
fountain  with  a  bronze  ship  in  the 
centre,  from  every  point  of  which  water 
is  made  to  flow.  The  yiew  from  this 
terrace  over  the  northern  part  of  Borne 
is  very  fine.  Several  very  ingenious 
devices  of  waterworks  play  in  this  gar- 
den. In  one  place  the  visitor  is  made 
to  st-and  on  a  circular  space  to  admire 
the  bronze  Pigna,  when  water  spouts 
from  invisible  openings  in  the  ground 
around  him.  A  similar  mischievous 
device  awaits  him  as  he  unpreparedly 
passes  down  the  stairs  to  the  terrace 
of  the  Navicella. 

The  Ghu*dens  of  the  Vatican,  properly 
speaking,  extend  beyond  the  long  lino 
of  buildings  of  the  library  and  palace, 
along  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  occupy- 
ing the  space  between  the  wall  of  Leo 
IV.  and  the  modern  fortified  enceinte  of 
Urban  VIII.  They  are  very  extensive, 
with  casinos,  formal  flower-gardens, 
long  alleys  bordered  with  box  hedges, 
and  even  rides  where  the  pope  can  take 
horse  exercise,  "^hich  court  etiquette 
would  not  permit  his  doing  outside  his 
own  grounds.  No  order  to  visit  the 
gardens  is  necessary ;  a  couple  of 
pauls  to  the  custode  will  be  the  best 
passport. 

The  C€uino  del  Papa,  built  by  Pius 
IV.  from  the  designs  of  Pirro  Ligorio, 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  villafl  in 
Home.  It  is  decorated  with  paintings 
by  Baroccio,  Federigo  Zucchero,  and 
Santi  di  Tito,  and  has  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain which  pours  its  waters  into  a  basin 
of  pavonazzeto,  adorned  with  antique 
groups  of  children  riding  on  a  dolphin. 
Among  its  antiquities  is  an  interesting 
series  of  bas-reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  col- 
lected by  d*Aginoourt  and  Oanova.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  gardens  a  portion 
of  the  mediffival  wall  of  Leo  IV.  with 
two  fine  round  towers  is  still  standing, 


beyond  which  Pius  IV.  and  Urban 
VIII.  extended  the  present  bastionB.  It 
was  from  the  most  western  and  elevated 
point  of  the  latter,  which  enfilade 
the  post-road  from  Civita'Vecchia,  that 
the  French  army  suffered  so  severe  and 
uneipected  a  repulse  on  their  first  ap- 
proach to  Bome  in  April  1849. 

The  P<mHfical  Armoury,  near  the 
Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  contains  the  iron 
armour  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  a 
melancholy  record  of  the  cruel  pillage 
which  devastated  Borne  more  than  aW 
the  attacks  of  the  barbarians,  neitlier 
sparing  the  monuments  of  antiqidty  nor 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
BevivaL  His  sword  is  preserved  in  tho 
Eiroherian  Museum  at  the  Collegio 
Bomano. 


The  Capitol. 

The  square  of  palaces  which  now 
covers  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill  under  the  name  of  the  Piazza 
del  Campidoglio,  was  erect<ed  by  Paul 
III.  fr^m  the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  effect  as  we  approach  it  from,  the 
Piazza  di  Ara  Cceli  is  imposing,altliough 
it  may  disappoint  our  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Boman 
Capitol.  The  easy  ascent  by  step 
a  cordoni  was  opened  in  1536,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  entrance  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V. 

At  the  foot  of  the  central  stairs  are  2 
Egyptian  Uons,  brought  here  bv  Pius  IV. 
from  the  ch.  of  S.  Stefeno  in  Cacco.  At 
the  summit  of  the  steps,  on  the  angles 
of  the  balustrades,  are  2  colossal  statues, 
in  marble,  of  Castor  and  Pollux  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  their  horses :  they 
were  found  in  the  G-hetto,  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  Near 
these  are  tho  celebrated  marble  sculp- 
tures called  the  Trophies  of  Marius. 
We  have  already  noticed  this  misno- 
mer in  the  description  of  the  ruins 
(p.  87)  near  which  they  were  disoo- 
vered.    Their  style  shows  th^t  they  are 
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imperial  works ;  Winckelmaim  referred 
them  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and 
recent  antiquaries  haTe  eren  assigned 
to  them  so  late  a  date  as  that  of 
Alexander  Sererus.  Next  are  the  sta- 
tues of  Constantine  and  his  son, 
found  in  his  haths  on  the  Quirinal. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  balustrade, 
on  the  rt.  of  the  ascent,  is  the  Mil- 
liariumf  or  milestone,  which  marked 
the  first  mile  on  the  Via  Appia:  it 
was  found  in  1584  in  the  Tigna  Naro, 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  modem 
Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  and  has  in- 
scribed on  it  the  names  of  Vespasian  and 
Kerra :  as  a  pendant,  on  the  opposite 
balustrade,  is  that  which  stood  at  the 
7th  mile  on  the  same  road,  and  which 
was  brought  here  from  the  Giustiniani 
palace.  In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  is 
the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcxis 
Aureh'us.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  statue  of  Ck)nstantine, 
a  fortunate  error  for  the  interests  of 
art,  since  it  was  this  belief  which 
preserred  it  from  destruction.  There 
is  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  where  it 
originally  stood,  some  supposing  it  was 
in  the  fore  court  in  front  of  the  Temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  in  the 
Forum,  others  on  the  brick  pedestal 
at  the  foot  of  the  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  ;  it  was  subsequently  placed  in 
front  of  the  Latenui,  and  was  remored 
to  its  present  position  by  Michel  Angelo 
in  1538.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of 
marble  formed  from  a  single  block  of 
an  architrave  found  in  the  Forum  of 
Trajan.  It  is  the  only  ancient  eques- 
trian statue  in  bronze  which  has  been 
preserved  entire,  and,  as  a  specimen 
of  ancient  art,  is  admitted  to  be  the 
ilnest  in  existence.  It  was  originally 
gilt,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  traces 
of  the  gold  still  visible  on  the  horse's 
head.  The  admiration  of  Michel 
Angelo  for  the  statue  is  well  known ; 
it  is  related  that  he  said  to  the 
horse  "  Cammitia"  and  declared  that  its 
action  was  full  of  life.  So  highly  is  it 
prized,  that  even  in  recent  years  an 
officer  was  regularly  appointed  to  take 
care  of  it,  under  the  name  of  the  Cus- 
tode  del  Cavallo,    A  bunch  of  flowers  is 


annually  presented  to  the  chapter  of  the 
Lateran  basilica  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  it  belongs  to  them.  While  the 
statue  stood  in  front  of  the  Lateran  in 
1347,  it  played  an  important  part  in 
the  festivities  on  the  elevation  of  Cola 
di  Bienzo  to  the  rank  of  tribune.  On 
that  occasion  wine  was  made  to  flow 
out  of  one  nostril  and  water  out  of  the 
other. 

On  the  3  sides  of  the  piazza  are  the 
separate  buildings  designed  by  Michel 
Angelo.  The  central  one  is  the  Fa- 
Lace  o£  the  Senator;  that  on  the  rt. 
the  Palace  of  the  Conservators;  that 
on  the  1.  contains  the  Musexun  of  the 
Capitol. 

Paxace  of  the  Senatob, 

Foimded  by  Boniface  IX.  at  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Tabularium,  as  a  fortifi,ed  residence  for 
the  Senator.  The  fagade  was  orna- 
mented by  Michel  Angelo  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  and  made  to  harmonise 
with  his  new  palaces.  In  front  it  is 
approached  by  a  double  flight  of  stairs. 
At  the  base  is  a  large  foimtain  con- 
structed by  Sixtus  V.,  and  ornamented 
with  3  statues:  that  in  the  centre, 
of  Minerva,  in  porphyry,  fomid  at 
Cori,  commonly  called  Rome  tri- 
umphant; the  marble  head  and  arms 
are  modem :  the  2  others  are  colossa 
figures  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber, 
found  in  the  Colonna  gardens,  and 
referable  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
The  principal  apartment  in  this  palaoi^ 
is  the  hall,  decorated  in  the  worst 
taste :  it  contains  statues  of  Paul  III., 
Gregory  XIII.,  and  Charles  d*Anjou 
as  Senator  of  Rome  in  the  13th  centy. 
In  the  upper  rooms  are  the  offices  of 
the  Municipality,  the  local  police  courts, 
the  apartments  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Lincei,  and,  high  above  all,  the  re- 
cently constructed  Observatory  of  the 
Capitol .  From  near  this  we  may  ascend 
to  the  summit  of  the  Tower,  remark- 
able for  one  of  the  most  instructive 
views  of  Borne,  described  in  a  pre- 
ceding page  (p.  11).  The  great  bell  of 
the  Capitol,  the  celebrated  Patarina, 
>r  3 
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captured  from  Yiterbo  in  the  middle 
ages,  is  suspended  in  this  tower,  and 
is  rung  only  to  announce  the  death 
of  the  pope  and  the  opening  of 
the  Carnival.  In  the  lower  floor, 
occupying  the  portico  of  the  Tabula- 
rium,  are  several  fine  fragments  of 
ancient  Architecture  discovered  in  the 
subjacent  Forum,  and  lower  down  still 
the  passages  leading  to  some  interest- 
ing remains  of  thd  substructions  of  tho 
Capitol  and  of  the  Tabularium,  which 
well  deserve  a  visit.     (See  p.  21.) 

[The  museum  and  galley  of  the 
Capitol  belong  to  the  municipal  body 
(the  S.  P.  Q.  B.),  and  are  supported 
from  its  funds  :  they  are  open  to  the 
pubUc  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
from  12  until  4  P.M.  until  May  1,  and 
afterwards  during  the  summer  months 
from  2i  to  6^  p.m.  Admission  at  other 
times  is  easily  obtained  by  a  small  fee  to 
the  cn*todes.'] 


Palace  of  the  Consebyatobs, 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  square,  contain- 
ing  the  Protomoteca,  or  collection  of 
busts  of  illustrious  Italians,  the  Gal- 
lery of  Pictures,  the  Halls  of  the 
Conservators,  with  the  Bronze  Wolf 
and  the  Fasti  Consulares.  tTnder  the 
arcade,  within  the  court,  on  the  rt. 
hand  is  a  colossal  statue  6f  Julius 
Cffisar  (2  a) ;  on  the  L  one  of  Au- 
gustus (2  5),  with  the  rostrum  of  a 
galley  on  the  pedestal,  an  allusion 
probably  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  In 
different  parts  of  the  court  are  several 
interesting  fragments :  a  colossal  marble 
head  of  Domitian ;  the  massive  marble 
pedestal  on  which  stood  the  cinerary 
urn  of  Agrippina  (3  a),  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus,  discovered  near  the  Mauso- 
leum  of  Augustus,  with  the  very  inter- 
esting inscription — OssA — ^AoBiPPlif^. 
M.  Agbippje  F— Dm.  Aug.  Nbptis. 

VXOBIS. — GSBHAiaCI  CiBBABIS. — MA" 

TBis  C  CjiSABia  Aug  —  Gebmanici 
Pbincipis  ; — ^a  cavity  cut  in  it  served 
as  the  standard  measure  for  grain — 
J&ubiateUa  de  grano^  as  it  is  styled 
in  Gothic  letters — in  the  middle  ages ; 


the  inscription  to  AgrippinA  is  of  the 
time  of  Caligula,  when  he  caused  the 
ashes  of  his  mother  to  be  removed  to 
the  imperial  mausoleum,  from  the  place 
where  Tiberius  had  caused  them  to 
be  buried; — a  fragment  of  a  colossal 
column  in  red  porphyry,  found  in  the 
basilica  of  Constantine.  The  feet  and 
hand  of  2  colossal  statues,  in  marble, 
are  interesting  fragments;  they  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
statue  raised  on  the  Capitoline  by 
LucuUus  to  Apollo,  and  to  a  seoond 
effigy  of  the  same  god,  30  cubits  high, 
fragments  of  which  were  found  behind 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  In  the 
back  part  of  the  court  are  the  statue 
of  Rome  Triumphant  (4  a),  and  on  it^ 
pedestal  the  keystone  of  an  Arch  of 
Trajan,  with  a  baa-rehef  of  a  captured 
province,  probably  Dacia;  2  captive 
Numidian  Kings,  in  grey  marble;  the 
eroup  of  the  lion  attacking  a  horse. 
Found  in  the  bed  of  the  Almo,  remark- 
able for  its  fine  workmanship  and  for 
the  restorations  by  ^ch^l  Angelo  ;  a 
hand  and  head  of  a  colossal  bronze 
statue,  supposed  to  be  portions  of  that 
of  CommoduB. 

The  Protomoteca  (7),  a  suite  of  7 
rooms  presented  to  the  Arcadian 
Academy  by  Leo  XII.  They  eon- 
tain  a  series  of  busts  of  illustrious 
personages,  including  those  which  for- 
merly stood  in  the  interior  of  the 
Pantheon.  JEU)om  I.  (a)  In  this  room 
are  placed  the  regulations  of  Pius 
VII.,  defining  the  privilege  of  ad- 
mission to  this  new  Temple  of  Fame. 
The  busts  of  eminent  foreigners  pre- 
served here,  placed  in  the  Pan- 
theon among  the  native  celebrities,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  become 
entitled  by  their  long  residence  at 
Kome  to  the  honour  of  naturalised 
Italians,  are  those  of  Nicholas  Pous- 
sin,  Bi^hael  Meugs,  Winkelmann, 
Angelica  Kauffinann,  d'Agincourt,  and 
Joseph  Suv^  director  of  the  French 
Acaoemy.  Boom  II.  (i)  contains  busts 
of  celebrated  musical  composers  — 
Saochini,  ZingareUi,  Corelli,  Palestrins, 
Pasiello,  and  Cimarosa,  the  latter  sculp- 
tured by  C0fK>va,a^^f(jn|^seofCar- 
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Flak  op  the  Pjllacb  op  the  Cokssbyatobb — Gbottitd  Floob. 


1.  Entnmoe  from  Pfasxa. 

2.  Lower  ODirldor. 

3.  Great  Court,    a.  Olppiu  of  Agrippina. 
4  a.  Rome  Triumphant. 


5.  Stairs  leading  to  Upper  Floor. 

6  Ok  ^  e»  d.  Baa-relleft  of  M.  Aareltnfl.i 

7.  Booms  of  Protomotoca. 


dinal  Consalyi  Boom  III.  (o),  or  the 
great  galleiy,  has  the  bii8t<B  of  oeilebrated 
artists,  orators,  litterati,  and  sdentiflo 
men  —  Marchi,  Mantegna,  Morgagni 
the  anatamist.,  Donatello,  Giotto,  Fm 
Angelico,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  Ma- 
Baccio,  Coreggio,  PaUadio,  Perugino, 
Raphael,  Dante,  Petrarca,  Tasso,  Co- 
lumbus, B.  CeUini,  Titian,  Michel 
Angelo,  Aldus  Manutius ;  and  of  Vic- 
toria Colonna,  presented  by  her  col- 
lateral desoendant^  the  present  Princess 
Torlonia ;  Tasso,  Falladio,  Ariosto, 
Muratori,  Columbus,  Dante,    Galtteo, 


Petrarca ;  a  good  bust  of  Canova,  hy 
Baruzxi ;  and  Leo  XII.  bj  lh5m.  In 
Boom  lY.  (d)  is  the  fine  bust  of  Pius 
YII.,  by  Canoviiy  and,  round  the  walls, 
of  the  great  artists  of  Italy,  £K)m  the 
18th  to  the  16th  century— L.  da  Vinci, 
Bramante,  P.  Veronese,  Brunelleschi, 
N.  da  Pisa,  Orcagna,  L.  Ghiberti,  San 
Michele,  Fra  Bartolomxneo,  L.  Sig- 
norelli,  A.  del  Sarto,  G-.  Romano,  11 
Moretto  da  Brescia,  Flaminio  Vacca, 
Baroncino,  Taddeo  Zuochero,  Polidoro 
di  Carayaggio,  Garofalo,  D.  Ghirlandajo, 
Gio.  d'TTmne,  Seb.  del  Piombo,  Fred. 
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Zucchero,  M.  A.  Baimondi,  and  Mura- 
tori.  Boom  V.  (e)  Artbts  of  the  16th, 
I7th,  18th,  and  19th  oenturies— M. 
Beneftal,  An.  Caracci,  Domenichino, 
P.  da  Oortona,  Bracci  the  sculptor, 
Bapini,  Pickler  the  engraver  of  gems, 
B.  Stem  the  architect,  Piranesi,  &c. 
JEioom  VI.  (/)  Men  of  eminence  in 
every  department — Goldoni,  Venuti 
the  archseologbt,  Metastasio,  Giorgio 
Trissino,  Alfieri,  A.  Oaro  (a  bust  pre- 
sented by  the  late  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire), Beccaria,  Verri  the  author  of 
the  Notti  Bomane,  Di  Oesaris  the 
poet,  Bodoni  the  celebrated  prmter, 
and  Tiraboflchi.  Soom  VII.  Q)  This 
chamber  contains  a  monument  to 
Ganova,  with  his  recumbent  statue 
above,  erected  by  X/eo  XII.,  executed 
by  Fabris,  and  the  bust  of  Duke 
Emanuel  PhiUbert  of  Savoy  by  Cauda, 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
busts  were  executed  at  the  expense  of 
Canova,  others  by  the  fiunilies  of  the 
persons  represented,  and  a  few  by  pub- 
lic-spirited benefactors. 

Be-entering  the  square  court  of  the 
palace  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase j  Mi- 
chel Angelo's  restoration  of  the  Duihan 
Column  (o),  with  the  fragment  of  the 
ancient  inscription,  will  not  £ul  to  at- 
tract attention  :  the  fragment  of  an  in- 
scription on  the  pedest-al  is  relative  to 
the  first  naval  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, by  Caius  Duilius,  A.tr.c.  492. 
On  the  staircase  are  some  interesting 
bas-reliefe :  that  of  Curtius  leaping  into 
the  gulf  is  curious,  the  gulf  being  here 
represented  as  a  marsh:  it  is  of  a 
very  rude  style  of  art,  and  was  found 
near  where  the  event  represented  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred,  opposite 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Libcmitrice. 
The  long  inscription  on  the  opposite 
wall  in  Gothic  characters  is  relative  to 
the  gift  of  the  Caroccio,  or  Chariot,  sent 
to  Bome  as  a  trophy  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  by  whom  it  was  taken  in 
1237  from  the  Milanese,  at  the  battle 
of  Corte  Nuova. 

The  series  of  large  baa-relie&,  on  the 
walls  of  the  first  and  second  landing- 
places,  represent  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Manms  Aurelius,  and  are  not 


only  interesting  as  works  of  fine  sculp- 
ture, but  as  showing  several  monuments 
of  Borne  as  they  existed  during  the  reign 
of  that  sovereign.  The  four  on  the  firs 
landing-place  represent  (6a)  Marcus 
Aurelius  sacrificing  before  a  Temple  of 
Jupiter ;  (65)  his  triumphal  entiy  into 
Bome ;  (fie)  his  granting  peace  to  the 
Grermans ;  and  (6^0'  the  Emperor  pre- 
sented with  globe  of  power  by  an  alle- 
gorical figure  of  Bome :  these  four  fine 
reliefs  had  long  been  preserved  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Martina  in  the  Forum  ; 
the  other  two,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
representing  an  harangue  by  Marcus 
Aurelius  (3a),  and  the  Apotheosis  of 
Faustina  the  elder  (3d),  were  taken 
from  the  arch  dedicated  to  that  em- 
peror and  to  Lucius  Verus,  which  for- 
merly existed  in  the  Corso,  near  the 
Palazzo  Fiano,  and  which  was  taken 
down  in  156S  by  Alexander  VII.  to 
widen  that  great  thoroughfare  of  the 
modem  city.  Of  the  others  which 
were  on  the  same  arch,  one  is  in 
possession  of  Duke  Torlonia. 


Halls  of  the  Conservaiorif  not  open 
to  the  public,  but  access  is  at  all  times 
easily  obtained  by  a  small  fee  to  the 
custode. 


I*^  Soom  (7a),  painted  in  fresco  by 
Cav.  cPArpinOy  with  subjects  taken  from 
the  histoiy  of  the  Boman  kings :  the 
finding  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  the 
foundation  of  Bome,  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  Numa  Pompilius  sacrificing 
with  the  vestals,  battle  between  TuUuh 
Hostilius  and  the  army  of  Veii,  battle 
of  the  Horatii  and  Ciuiatii,  &c.  The 
other  objects  of  interest  are  the  marble 
statues  of  Leo  X.  (a  very  poor  produc- 
tion by  G.  del  Duca),  of  Urban  VIII. 
by  Bernini,  and  of  Innocent  X,  in 
bronze^  by  Algardi;  medallions  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  and  of  Maria 
Casimira  queen  of  Poland;  and  a  re- 
presentation of  a  stmgeon  of  the  size 
beyond  which  all  caught  in  the  Tiber 
belong  to  the  Senatus  Populusque  Ko- 

manUS.  Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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Flak  ov  tks  Palaos  qt  tab  Covsbbyatobs— Uppbb  Floob. 

I  I 

--1 


2.  Stain. 

3.  Upper  Oorridor. 

4. 6.  Rooms  leading  to  PIctare  Gallery.       \ 

6.  Uuiding-place,  with  Baa-reliefa  of  M.  Au. 

relliu,  OfbtCfd. 

7.  Halls  of  the  Gonaervaton. 
7  a.  Great  Salone. 

Tb.  HalloftheCapltanl. 

'  2nd  Soom^  Sala  dei  Capitani  (75), 
painted  by  Lauretta  with  subjects  from 
the  history  of  republican  Borne :  Mu- 
tios  ScffiTola  burning  his  rt.  hand  be- 
fore Porsenna,  Brutus  condemning  his 
two  sons  to  death,  Horatius  Codes  on 
the  Sublician  bridge,  the  battle  of  Lake 
Begillus.  The  statues  in  this  room 
are  of  celebrated  Boman  eenerals  in 
modem  times :  Marc  Antomo  Golonna, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Turks  at  licpauto ; 
Tommaso  Bospigliosi;  Francesco  Aldo- 
brandini ;  Alessandro  Famese,  duke  of 
Parma,  distinguished  as  a  commander 
in  Flanders;  and  Carlo  Barberini, 
brother  of  Urban  THI. 

Zrd  Soom  (7o),  painted  in  fresco  by 


?c.  Hall  of  the  Wolf. 

7  d.  HaU  of  the  Fasti  Oansalares. 

7e.  HaU  of  Audience. 

7/.  Hall  of  the  Throne. 

1h.  Chapel. 

7  i.  Hall  of  Archaic  Pottery,  Brooxea.  kc 

8.  Passage  to  Picture  OaUory. 

9.  Passage  leading  to  Monte  Caprlno. 

Laureti,  wrongly  attributed  to  Dani- 
ele  da  Volterraf  with  subjects  taken 
from  the  wars  with  the  Cimbri.  This 
hall  contains  the  celebrated  Bronze  Wolf 
of  the  CapUol^  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing relics  of  the  early  arts  and  histoiy 
of  Italy. 

^  And  thoo,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome 
She-wolf  I  whose  hrasen-fanaged  dugs  impart 
The  miUc  of  oonqoest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art. 
Thou  standest:— Mother  of  the  mighty  heart, 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  wild 

teat, 
Sooroh'd  by  the  Boman  Jove's  etherial  dart, 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  li^tning— <lost 

thou  yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  diarge 

forget?"— IfyrMH  ChiuLt  Harold. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volmne  with 
a  recital  of  the  controverfties  to  which 
this  spedmen  of  ancient  art  has  given 
rise.  Some  authorities  identify  it 
with  the  wolf  mentioned  by  Diony- 
siuB  and  livj,  others  regard  it  as  that 
alluded  to  by  Cicero,  while  Winckel- 
mann  and  later  antiquaries  confound 
the  two,  and  describe  the  wolf  men- 
tioned by  the  historian  as  the  same 
which  was  struck  with  lightning'  in 
the  time  of  the  great  orator.  The  wolf 
mentioned  on  the  authority  of  a  more 
remote  writer,  Fabius  Pictor,  by  Diony- 
sius,  was  an  ancient  work  of  bronze, 
standing  when  he  saw  it.  The  wolf 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  both  in  the  Cati- 
line orations  and  in  his  poem  on  the 
Consulate,  as  a  small  gilt  figure  of 
Bomulus  sucking  the  teat  of  a  wolf 
which  was  struck  with  lightning,  and 
which  his  hearers  remembered  to  have 
seen  in  the  Capitol:  —  "Tactus  est 
ille  etiam  qui  hanc  nrbem  condidit 
Bomulus,  quem  inauratum  in  Capitolio 
parvum  atque  lactentem,  uberibus  lu- 
pinis  inhiantem  fuisse  meministis." — 
CatiUn.,  iii.  8.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  wolf  of  Cicero  is  not  the  one 
mentioned  by  Dionysius;  while  the 
gilding,  still  traceable  on  that  before 
us,  and  the  fraotiu^  in  the  hind  leg, 
which  to  credulous  eyes  appear  to  have 
been  caused  by  lightning,  have  in- 
duced some  writers  to  r^ard  it  as  the 
one  alluded  to  by  Cicero  in  the  passage 
above  quoted.  Tliere  is  little  doubt  of 
its  high  antiquity :  the  workmanship 
is  memifestly  of  an  early  period,  at 
least  the  workmanship  of  the  wolf;  for 
the  twins  are  modem.  The  great  diffi- 
culty which  has  arisen  in  the  solution 
of  the  question  is  the  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  antiquaries  respectrug 
the  precise  spot  on  which  it  was  dis- 
covCTcd.  It  would  lead  us  beyond  our 
limits  to  follow  the  authorities  on  this 
subject ;  but  the  reader  will  find  the 
whole  question  ably  examined  in  Sir 
John  Hobhouse's  note  to  the  pas- 
sage of  Childe  Harold  quoted  above. 
In  regard  to  the  main  feet,  "it  is," 
he  says,  "  a  mere  conjecture  where 
the  ixoage  was  actually  dug  up ;  and 


perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  marks  of 
the  gildLog  and  of  the  lightning  are  a 
better  argument  in  favour  of  its  being 
the  Ciceronian  wolf  than  any  that  can 
be  adduced  for  the  contrary  opinion.  At 
any  rate  it  is  reasonably  selected  in  the 
text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting relics  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
is  certainly  the  figure,  if  not  the  very 
animal,  to  which  Yirj^  alludes  in  his 
beautiAd  verses : — 

"  *  Qemisos  hnio  ubera  dream 
Ludere  pendentes  pneros,  ei  lambere  nuirem 
Impavidofi :  illam  terett  oervlce  reflemn 
Muloere  altemos,  et  corpora  flngere 


Among  other  objects  in  this  chamber 
the  foUowing  are  worthy  of  notice: — 
The  bronze  statue  of  the  youth  extract- 
inga  thorn  from  his  foot,(»lled  theShep- 
herd  Martius ;  a  bronze  bust  of  Junius 
Brutus,  with  the  eyes  in  enamel ;  a 
bust  of  Michel  Angelo,  said  to  have 
been  executed  b^  himself;  a  small 
marble  Diana  Tnformis;  a  bas-relief 
of  a  sarcophagus,  representing  the  gate 
of  Hades  with  2  genii  on  each  side,  not 
older  probably  than  the  4th  century; 
and  an  interesting  bas-rehef^  represent- 
ing a  splendid  edifice  called  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  with  a  team  of  oxen  or 
bufialoes  drawing  a  vehicle  laden  with 
architectural  decorations.  The  picture 
of  S.  Francesca  Bomana  on  the  wall  is 
a  good  work  by  Bomanelli ;  that  of  the 
Dead  Christ  opposite  is  by  Cosimo 
JPiazza. 

^h  Boom  (7d),  containing  the  cele- 
brated FasH  Constdaret^  foimd  near  the 
three  columns  in  the  Boman  Fonun, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nervaChalcidica.  Theseinscriptions con- 
tain a  list  of  all  the  consuls  and  public 
officers  to  the  time  of  Augustus :  they 
are  much  mutilated,  and  broken  into 
numerous  fragments ;  but  they  are  still 
legible,  and  Imve  been  illustrated  with 
great  learning  by  the  late  Cav.  Bor- 
ghesi:  they  give  the  names  of  the 
consids  from  a.it.c.  272  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  records  preserved 
by  these  inscriptionii,  however,  had  not 
been  imiformly  kept ;  after  A.r.o.  600 
(B.C.  143)  they  become  imperfect, several 
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magistntee  after  that  time  are  alto- 
gether omitted,  only  one  of  the  10 
tribunes  being  mentioned.  These  in- 
teresting records,  attributed  bj  some 
to  Yerrius  Flaccus,  were  disooTered 
in  the  reign  of  Paul  III.,  when  they 
were  arcanged  b^  Bottari,  Michel 
Angdo  having  designed  the  architec- 
tural decorations  by  which  they  are 
surrounded:  some  portions  more  re- 
cently found  were  added  by  Fea  in 
1820.  The  bust  of  Gabriele  Faemos 
here  is  one  of  the  few  executed  by 
Michel  Angelo.  There  is  a  fine  column 
of  Egyptian  breccia  supporting  a  bust 
of  Hadrian  in  the  centre  of  tlus  room. 
It  ia  remarkable  mineraloncally  from 
the  great  nimiber  of  rolled  fragments 
of  red  granite  which  it  contains. 

5th  Moom  (7e)  (Hall  of  Audience), 
containing  a  bust  in  rosso  antico, 
called  on  no  authority  Appius  Clau- 
dius, a  bust  of  Tiberius,  2  bronze  ducks 
found  among  the  ruins  in  the  gardens 
o£  Sallust,  a  small  head  of  Isis  in 
bronze,  a  head  of  Medusa  by  Sermni, 
and  a  Holy  Family,  after  Raphael, 
attributed  to  OiuUo  Romano.  There 
are  other  ancient  busts  in  this  room, 
called  Alcibiades,  Socrates,  Diogenes, 
and  Sappho. 

6^  the  Throne  Room  (Xf)^  is  orna- 
mented with  a  frieze  in  fresco  by 
Daniele  da  Volterra,  representing 
eyents  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  8  compartments.  The  walls 
are  hung  with  faded  tapestry,  made  in 
the  hospital  of  San  Michele  from  the 
designs  of  Hubens  and  Poussin.  The 
busts  in  the  comers  of  this  room  hare 
had  the  names  of  Ariadne,  Poppsea, 
wifc^of  Nero,  Ac.,  giyen  to  them. 

7th  Room  (7^),  painted  in  fresco  with 
subjects  taken  firom  the  history  of  the 
Punic  wars,  by  Daniele  da  Volierra: 
here  are  kept  the  standard  measures 
of  modem  Borne. 

8th  Room  C!h)^  a  ohapel  containing 
on  the  1,  wall  a  fresco.  Madonna  and 
Child  throned,  with  adoring  angels  on 
either  side,  attributed  by  some  to 
IHntiHicchio — more  probably  by  rin- 
aegno:  the  4  Evangelists,  by  M.  A, 
Car(»wtggioi    the    Almighty,  on    the 


roo^  by  the  School  of  the  Caraoei; 
Sta.  Cecilia,  S.  Alexis,  S.  Eustadiius, 
and  B.  Luigia  Albertoni,  by  Romcmelli. 
The  altar-picture,  the  Madonna  and 
Child  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is 
by  Avanzino  Nvcci. 

7i.  Room  of  earUf  Italian  pottery^ 
chiefly  of  the  ante-Boman  period,  from 
Cervetri,  Tarquinii,  Veii,  &o.,  bronzes, 
ivories,  Ac.,  formed  by  Sig.  CasteUani, 
the  celebrated  jeweller,  and  most  liber- 
ally bestowed  by  him  on  the  Muni- 
cipal Museum  of  his  native  city  in 
1867. 

On  the  walls  of  the  two  rooms  (4  and 
5)  leading  to  the  Picture  Ghdlery  are 
placed  the  modem  FcuU  Coneulares 
Capitolinif  a  series  of  inscriptions  of 
the  names  of  the  Boman  Conserva- 
tors, from  the  year  1540  to  the  present 
time ;  a  pedestal  (4a),  on  whidx  pro- 
bably stood  a  statue  of  Hadrian,  with 
a  dedicatory  inscription  by  the  Magistri 
Vicorum  U rbis  of  the  14  Regiones  of 
Bome,  with  the  names  of  the  streets 'of 
5  of  them,  the  i.,  x.,  xii.,  xui.,  xiv. ; 
and  4  standard  measures  of  wine  and 
oil  in  the  14th  centy. 

Oallbby  op  Pictures. 

Although,  as  regards  actual  numbers, 
much  more  extensive  than  the  Pina- 
cotheca  of  the  Vatican  (there  are  about 
230  pictures    in   all),  the  CapitoUne 
gallery  is  greatly  inferior  as  reguds  the 
value    of   its    contents.    It    has    few 
works,  indeed,  of  first-rate  merit,  the 
greater  number  being  of  a  second  and 
third  dass.    It  was  founded  by  Bene- 
dict XIV.  in  the  last  century,  and  is 
open  on  the  same  days,  and  under  the 
same  regulations  as  to  copying,  &c.,  as 
',  the  Museum.     No  printed  catalogue 
,  being  yet  published,  we  annex  a  list  of 
'  all  the  paintings  worthy  of  notice. 
I      Firgt  Room,— 2,   Ouido,  The  Holy 
Spirit  rising  to  Paradise.    6,  F,  Ro- 
tnanellif  Santa  Cecilia.     7,  IHeiro  da 
I  Cortona,  The  Triumph  of  Bacchus.    9, 
I  Albani,  A  Magdalene.    10,  L.   Qior- 
doMO,  Worshipping  the  Golden  Cal£ 
'  13,    Quercino,  St.  John   the   Baptist. 
1 14,  JV:  Fousiin,  The  Triumph  of  Flora 
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ft  repetition  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Louvre.  16,  Chuido,  The  Magdalene. 
18,  D.  da  VoUerra,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. 20,  DomenichinOy  The  Cumsean 
Sibyl,  an  inferior  repetition  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  Borghese  gallery.  21, 
i^.  JRomanelliy  David  with  the  head  of 
GK>liah.  23,  MazzoUno  da  Ferrara,  The 
Marriage  of  the  Madonna.  25,  A^, 
Caraccif  Sketch  of  his  large  picture  of 
the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Gallery  at  Bologna.  26,  Tintoretto,  The 
Magdalene,  beuing  the  paint^'s  signa- 
ture. 27,  Fra  Bartolommeo^  The  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple.  28,  An.  Ca- 
racci,  A  copy  of  Corregrio's  picture  of 
St.  Catherine  in  the  GdSiery  at  Naples. 
30,  Albani,  A  Holy  Family.  31,  Maria 
Subleffras,  A  copy  in  miniature  of  the 
Magdalene  before  Christ,  painted  by  her 
husband.  32,  38,  An.  Caraoci,  Two 
Madonnas.  34,  G^^ctno,  The  Sibilla 
Persica.  36,  J^.  Mola,  Hagar  and 
Ishmael.  29,  Dosso  Dosst,  Christ  dis- 
puting with  the  Doctors.  40,  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  Portrait  of  Urban  VIII. 
41,  JPofusin,  Orpheus.  42,  Fahna  Tec- 
ehio.  The  good  Samaritan.  44:,  Oau- 
denxio  Ferrari  (?),  Madonna  and  Child. 
46,  Oiacomo  Baesano,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.  47,  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
The  Bape  of  the  Sabines.  48,  Zud. 
Caracci,  St.  Francis.  49,  Domenichino, 
S.  Sebastian.  52,  Sandra  Botticelli,  A 
Virgin,  witli  SS.  Martin  and  Nicholas. 
65,  Ag.  Caraccif  A  Holy  Family.  54, 
56,  Garofalo,  Sta.  Catherine  and  a  Holy 
Family.  58,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Iphi- 
genia.  61,  Ghtido,  His  own  Portrait. 
61,  Lud,  Caracci,  The  Baptism  of  Out 
Saviour.  62,  ScarselUnOy  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.  65,  67,  Qarofalo, 
A  Madonna  in  Glory,  and  Sta.  Lucia. 
69,  74,  Qiorgione,  Portraits.  76,  Pol, 
di  Caravaggio,  Meleager,  in  ohiaro- 
sciux).  78,  FroAicia,  Madonna  and 
Saints,  extremely  doubtful  as  to  the 
master ;  painted,  according  to  the  in- 
scription, in  1513,  for  Alberico  Mala- 
testa.  79, 87^  <jHo.  SelUni^  S.  Sebastian, 
and  the  portrait  of  a  Bishop.  80,  Ve- 
^a«ote«2;,  Sis  own  portrait.  89,  Bomidu^ 
andBemus.  9l,  ChUdo,  A  Sketch  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  '^^cending  to  Paradise. 


Second  Boom, — ^94,  G.  Banano,  The 
Forge  of  Vulcan.  97  and  99,  Ghvido, 
Cleopatra,  and  Lucretia.  198,  Man- 
tegnoy  A  Holy  Family.  101,  FiL  Idppi, 
Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors.  103, 
DomenicMno,  Sta.  Barbara.  104,  Maz- 
zoUno da  Ferrara,  The  In&nt  Saviour 
100, 106,  Vandyke,  Portraits  of  persons 
unknown.  108,  Tintoretto,  The  Bap- 
tbm  of  Our  Saviour.  109,  Chiercino, 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  114,  Tintoretto, 
The  Flagellation.  117,  Ouereino,  Au- 
gustus and  Cleopatra.  115, 118,  Bos- 
sano,  Christ  driving  the  Dealers  {rom 
the  Temple,  and  our  Saviour  crowned 
bjr  Gt)d  the  Father.  119,  122,  125, 
Lnd,  Caracciy  St.  Sebastian,  a  Holy 
Family,  and  St.  Frands.  124,  J^tian^ 
The  Baptism  of  Christ,  with  thepainter's 
portrait  in  profile.  126,  Ouerdno,  St. 
Matthew.  127,  Perugino,  A  Madonna 
and  Child.  128,  M.  Caravaggio,  A  for- 
tune-teller. 181,  Chtido,  duist  and  St. 
John.  132, 136,  CKo.  J^eUiiM,  Portraits, 
the  first  supposed  to  be  his  own.  133 
and  135,  An,  Caracci,  Madonnas  with 
St.  Francis ;  134,  Portrait  of  Michel 
Angelo,  formerly  attributed  to  himself. 
137,  Domeniohino,  Hercules,  with  a 
Landscape.  139,  Gio.  BelUm,  St.  Ber- 
nard. 142,  ^2&afi»,  The  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin.  143,  Gueeoino,  Santa  Petro- 
nilla,  considered  as  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  the  master,  and  certainlv 
the  ohef-^*(BUvre  of  the  Ghdlery  of  the 
Capitol.  The  lower  part  of  this  large 
composition  represents  the  grave  of 
the  martyr,  where  her  body  is  shown  to 
Fiacous,  a  Roman  Senator,  to  whom  she 
had  been  betrothed :  in  the  upper  part 
the  Saint  is  ascending  to  heaven.  This 
picture  formerly  stood  in  St.  Peter's, 
where  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  copy 
in  mosaic,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
successful  facsimiles  in  that  branch  of 
copying.  145,  14fi,  Cola  d!  Amatrice, 
(a  rare  master  at  Borne),  The  Assump- 
tion, and  the  Death  of  the  Virgin. 
147,  Andrea  Sacehi,  A  Holy  Family. 
148, 149,  P.  Veronese,  Peace  andHopip. 
1Q4^  Id,,  The  Magdalene.  123,  Gan- 
dewdo  Ferrari,  The  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery.  150,  OinUo  Bomano,  The 
Fomarina.  151 ,  ScareelUno,  The  Flight 
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into  Egypt.  153,  Caio.  Arpino,  Diana. 
157,  OiiUio  Somano,  Judith.  159, 162, 
Tfodone,  Two  peasants.  161,  164,  166, 
OarofalOy  The  Annunciation,  and  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  Glory.  163, 
Gf-audentio  Ferrari^  Christ  in  tne  cradle. 
169,  Carlo  Ciffnam,  A  Madonna  and 
Child.  170,  Claude,  A  doubtful  land- 
scape. 175,  177,  178,  Ghtido,  Small 
pictures  attributed  to.  176,  7\fUorettOy 
The  Crowning  with  Thorns.  180,  TH- 
fian(?).  The  Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery. 188,  ChtidOy  Europa.  189,  Scar- 
seUino,  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 
190,  Pieiro  da  Cortona,  The  Defeat  of 
Darius  at  Arbela.  193,  Lud.  Caraeeiy 
Santa  Cecilia.  193,  P.  Veronese,  The 
Ascension.  196,  Oiorgione,  A  Holy 
f'amilj.  200  and  204,  Qarofalo,  A 
Madonna  with  certain  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
203,  206,  PolenJnvrg,  Landscapes.  208 
to  217,  O.  Vanvitelli,  Views  of  the 
Ponte  Sisto,  of  Monte  Cavallo,  of  the 
Ponte  Eotto,  of  the  Castel  Sant*  Angelo, 
and  other  monuments  at  Bome.  218, 
F.  Mola,  Dayid  and  Nathan.  222, 
Btmanoy  Christ  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee.  223  and  224,  P.  Ve- 
ronese, SS.  Mary  and  Anna  with  Angels. 
The  Bape  of  Europa,  a  repetition  of 


the  picture  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at 
Tenice.  228,  Luca  Ccmbiasi,  A  Virgin 
and  Child. 

The  pictures  formerly  in  the  Secret 
Cabinet  at  the  Capitol  hare  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  gallery  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke*s ;  and  wOl  be  found  noticed 
at  p.  305. 

MUSSUK  OF  THE  CaPITOL. 

The  building  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
piazza,  opposite  to  the  palace  of  the 
Consenrators,  contains  the  Museo  Capi- 
toUno,  or  Ghillery  of  Sculpture.  It  was 
begun  by  Clement  Xll.,  and  aug- 
mented by  Benedict  XIY.,  Clement 
XIII.,  Pius  VI.,  Pius  VII.,  and  Leo 
XII.  It  is  a  most  interesting  col- 
lection, although  much  less  extensive 
than  that  of  the  Vatican.  The  old  cat-a- 
logue,  no  longer  sold,  is  yery  imperfect : 
a  new  one  is  in  preparation.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Court  ?6)  is  the  colossal 
recumbent  statue  of  tne  Ocean,  known 
by  the  popidar  name  of  Mofforio,  de- 
rived m)m  its  having  stood  in  the  Fo- 
rum of  Mars  (Martis  Forum)  near  the 
Capitol,  and  celebrated  as  having  had 
pasted  on  it  the  replies  to  the  satirical 
witticisms  of  Pasquin.    The  2  sarco- 
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1.  Portloo.  on  Pfaxia. 
%  Rntraooe  fhna  ditto 
3,  Ix>weT  CorrWor, 


4.  Hall  of  the  Bronzes.  . 

6.  H«Us  of  the  Urns.  ~  ~  I  e 

q,  HpmlCT-cie  an<i  Stntiie  of  i^nr'orfo. 
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phagi  on  either  side  (a,  b)  in  marble, 
with  Christian  emblems,  one  belong- 
ing to  a  certain  Licentius,  who  died 
A.D.  406,  during  the  Consulate  of 
Arcadius  and  Anicius  Probus,  and  the 
other,  of  nearly  the  same  period,  be- 
longing to  the  public  orator  (Ehcetor 
Urbis),  Flavius  Magnus,  were  recently 
disoovered  xmder  the  basilica  of  S. 
Lorenzo  fiiori  le  Mura.  Built  into  the 
side  wall  are  consular  fasces  in  relief. 
In  the  Loteer  Corridor  (3)  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance  are  the  following  ob- 
jects : — 1.  Endjmion  and  his  dog.  3. 
Colossal  statue  of  Minerva.  4.  Frag- 
ment of  a  statue  of  Hercules  with  the 
Hydra.  6.  Apollo.  6.  A  Sarcophagus, 
with  Bacchanalian  reliefs.  9.  A  bas- 
relief  of  a  Boman  province.  10.  Co- 
lossal head  of  Cybele,  found  at  Had- 
rian's villa.  21.  Colossal  statue  of 
Diana.  23.  Polyphemus,  24.  Mer- 
cury. 26.  Hadrian  in  sacrificial  cos- 
tume, found  near  S.  Ste&no  Botondo. 
29.  Colossal  statue  of  a  warrior,  called 
Pyrrhus  or  Mars,  found  on  the  Aven- 
tine;  the  armour  elaborately  sculp- 
tured. 30.  Hercules  slaying  the  Hydra. 
Near  tliis  is  a  portion  of  a  colossal 
statue  in  red  porphyry.  There  are 
several  fragments  of  the  bases  and  capi- 
tals of  the  columns  from  the  Temple  of 
Concord  in  this  vestibule,  which  will 
interest  the  architect,  from  the  elabo- 
rate manner  in  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted; and  the  pedestals  supporting 
Kos.  15  and  16  found  near  the  ^nwmid 
of  Caius  CiBstius  (see  p.  69),  with  in 
scriptions  relative  to  its  erection,  with 
the  names  of  his  heirs,  M.  Valerius, 
Messalla  Corvinus,  P.  ButUius  Lupus, 
Junius  SilanuB,  L.  Pontius  Mela,  D. 
Marius  Niger,  and  M.  Agrippa,  names 
well  known  in  historr.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  corridor,  on  tne  L,  is  the 

Sail  of  the  Bronzes  (4). — Here  are 
preserved  most  of  the  bronzes  belong- 
ing to  the  Capitoline  collection.  In 
the  centre  is  the  bronze  horse  disco- 
vered in  the  Trastevere  in  1849,  with 
fragments  of  a  bull  from  the  same  lo- 
cality ;  the  foot  of  a  male  statue  with 
an  elaborately  ornamented  sandnl ;  an- 


other foot  (66)  of  a  colossal  stttue  found 
on  a  pedestsd  before  the  pyramid  of 
Caius  CsBstiuB,  and  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  statue  of  that  personage; 
the  statue  of  a  boy  (1),  called  one  of  the 
young  Camilli,  or  youthful  priests,  in- 
stituted by  Bomxdus;  a  bronze  vase  (2) 
found  in  the  sea  at  Porto  d'Anzio — tlie 
0reek  inscription  on  the  rhn  states  that 
it  was  presented  by  Mithridates  King  of 
Pontus  to  a  G^ymnasium  of  the  Eupa- 
torists.  Of  the  two  large  globes,  one 
stood  formerly  upon  the  Milliarum  be- 
fore the  Capitol,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  that  held  by  the  colossal  statue  of 
Trajan  on  the  summit  of  his  column 
(p.  55),  and,  by  a  singular  error,  to 
have  contained  the  ashes  of  that  em- 
peror ;  the  origin  of  the  second  globe 
is  unknown.  A  small  group  of  the 
Diana  Triformis  (3).  On  the  wall  is  a 
tablet  having  engraved  on  it  an  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  Septimius  Seveni» 
and  his  sons,  with  portraits  of  the  em- 
peror and  Caracalla ;  the  name  of  Gret* 
has  been  effaced  on  it,  as  we  have 
seen  on  their  arches.  Beyond  this^  2 
rooms,  4'  4",  in  which  are  arranged 
several  inscriptions  forming  the  Safti 
collection,  and  others  found  in  the  ex- 
cavations at  the  New  Cemetery  near 
San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura.  In  the 
centre  stands  a  statue  of  the  Diana 
Multimammsea  (47),  the  head  and 
hands  in  bronze. 

ffaUe  of  the  Urns  TS,  5',  5").—At  the 
opposite  extremity  oi  the  ground  floor 
corridor  are  S  rooms,  containing  a  series 
of  Imperial  and  Consular  inscription's 
arranged  on  the  walls,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Theodosius,  and  some  interest- 
ing specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.  In 
the  first  room  (5),  a  square  altar  of 
Oreek  marble  (o),  found  at  Albano, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Labours  of 
Hercules,  in  the  best  Greek  style,  is 
particularly  worthy  of  notice;  upon 
it  is  a  good  bust  of  Hadrian.  In 
the  2nd  room  (6'),  called  the  Sail 
of  the  Sarcophagi  is  a  sarcophagus 
{d)  discovered  some  years  since  near 
the   second  mile  on  the  Via  Appia; 
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combat  between  the  QwHb  and  Bo- 
mans,  in  which  the  former  are  repre- 
sented with  cords  round  their  necks,  as 
on  the  statue  of  the  Djring  Q^ladiator. 
The  Ghiuhsh  chief  in  the  foreground 
in  the  act  of  killing  himself  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Ancorestus,  defeated  in 
A.TJ.C.  417  by  the  Ck>nsul  AtiUus  Begu- 
lus.  In  this  same  room  is  a  sepul- 
chral cippus  (No.  13)  of  T.  Statilius 
Aper,  measurer  of  the  public  build- 
ings, with  relief  in  which  the  com- 
passes, the  plummet,  a  measure  of 
length,  and  various  instruments  of  his 
precession,  are  introduced.  The  latter 
shows  that  the  ancient  Boman  foot, 
diyided  into  16  parts,  was  not  quite 
12  Enghsh  inches  (11*59)  in  length.  A 
MUUarimn,  markeid  YII.,  of  the  reign 
of  Mazentius.  The  waUs  of  this  room 
are  covered  with  a  series  of  inscriptions, 
extending  from  the  time  of  Kero  to 
Honorius  and  Yalentinian.  In  the 
3rd  room  (5")  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
ject is  the  fine  sarcophagus  ^  (e),  cele- 
brated for  its  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing the  history  of  Achilles ;  the  sub- 
ject in  front  is  the  dispute  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon  about  Briseis, 
the  opening  scene  of  the  Iliad ;  on  the 
rt.  sits  Agamemnon  on  his  throne,  and 
on  the  L  an  aged  personage,  Nestor  or 
Chalcas,  whilst. m  the  foreground  is  a 
group  of  Achilles  drawing  his  sword  to 
avenge  the  wrong  inflicted  on  him, 
whilst  Briseis  and  Minerva  persuade 
him  to  resheath  it ;  the  other  figures  are 
of  Ulpses  and  Diomed.  On  one  of  the 
end  sides  is  Achilles  with  the  daughters 
of  Lycomedes,  and  his  departure  from 
Scjros;  and  on  the  other  the  Greek 
chieftains  at  Troy  begging  him  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Patroclus.  At  the  back 
but  more  roughly  executed,  is  Priam 
interceding  for  the  body  of  Hector. 
This  interesting  urn  was  found  in  the 
tumulus  called  the  Monte  del  6hrano, 
3  m.  from  the  modem  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  on  the  road  to  Frascati.  The 
Portland  Vase,  now  in  the  BritishMu- 
seum,  was  found  inside  of  it,  and  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  the  persons  to 
whom  the  tomb  was  erected.  The 
2  figures   on   the  lid   of  the   sarco- 


phagus have  been  called  Alexander 
Severus  and  Manmrna  his  mother, 
but  without  any  kind  of  authority. 
A  sitting  statue  of  Pluto  with  Cer- 
berus, found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
Several  early  Christian  inscriptions  from 
near  the  ch.  of  Santa  Costanza  are 
let  into  the  walls  of  this  room.  A 
good  Boman  mosaic  of  a  lion  sur- 
rounded by  Cupids,  with  a  male  figure 
standing  by  and  spinning,  allegorical 
probably  to  the  story  of  Hercules  con- 
(^uered  by  Love.  The  circular  bas-rc- 
hef,  called  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  from 
representing  events  in  the  life  of  that 
hero,  formed  a  part  of  one  of  the  Am- 
bones  in  the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Ccsli,  which 
explains  why  there  is  a  medi»Yal  mo- 
saic in  the  centre. 

Staircase  (7). — On  the  walls  of  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  upper  halls 
of  the  Museum  are  the  fragments  of 
the  celebrated  Pianta  CapUolina^  the 
ground-plan  of  ancient  Borne  en- 
graved on  marble,  found  beneath  the 
ch.  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano,  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Bomulus  and 
Bemus  (see  p.  42),  in  the  Boman 
Forum :  its  date  cannot  be  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  or  Cara- 
calla,  as  several  of  the  edifices  erected 
by  these  emperors  are  marked  upon  it. 
Gniese  fragments,  in  26  compartments, 
are  of  great  value  to  the  Boman  topo- 
grapher, and  liave  more  than  once 
enabled  him  to  throw  light  on  disputed 
questions  connected  with  the  position  of 
several  monuments.  One  of  the  most 
perfect  fragments  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  ground-plan  of  the  Theatre 
of  Pompey ;  another  of  the  Portico  x)f 
Octavia,  with  the  Temples  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno  within  that  enclosure ;  a  third 
of  the  BasiUca  TJlpia ;  and  a  fourth  of 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  with  the 
names  annexed. 

The  Gallery  (8).— At  the  top  of 
the  staircase  are  2  finely- preserved 
busts  (1  and  3)  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Septimius  Severus.  The  walls  of  tlie 
eaUery  are  covered  with  the  inscriptions 
found  in  the  C^fe^|)tg^^i^te  Appian 
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7.  StaiTB,  PiantaCapitolinA. 
(8.  Upper  Corridor. 
9.  Hall  of  Dying  Gladiator. 

10.  Hall  of  the  Faun. 

11.  Saloon. 

Way  J  many  of  which  are  very  curious 
as  conveying  the  names  of  persons  at- 
tached to  the  imperial  housenold  of  the 
Augustan  age,  and  especially  the  desig- 
nation of  their  occupations,  &c.  Among 
the  husts  and  statues  are  the  following : 
— 2.  Bust  of  Faustina,  wife  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  5.  Silenus.  10.  A  curious 
sepulchral    relief:    the    deceased   ap- 

C-s  to  be  in  the  act  of  maldng 
will.  12.  Satyr  playing  on  a  flute. 
13.  An  antique  repetition  of  the  Ckipid 
of  JPraxUeleSf  of  wrdch  we  have  already 
noticed  others  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Vatican.  16.  Statue  of  Trajanus  De- 
oius.  17.  Ceorops.  19.  Agrippina  and 
Nero.  20.  An  old  Bacchante.  21.  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.  23.  A  laughing  Bac- 
chus. 27.  Paris.  28.  Sarcophagus, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Bape  of  Proser- 
pine. 29.  An  octagonal  cinerary  urn, 
with  7  finely-sculptured  Cupids,  in  re- 
lief. 83.  A  Satyr  playing  on  the  flute. 
36.  A  Discobolus,  baoly  restored,  as  a 
wounded  warrior.  37.  A  wine-vase, 
"w-ith  satyrs  and  bacchantes  in  low  re- 
lief,   3ft,  Colossal  bust  of  Jimo,  grand. 


12.  Hall  of  lUuBtrtons  Men. 

13.  Hall  of  the  Emperors. 

14.  Reserved  Cabinet. 

15.  Hall  of  the  Doves. 


beautiful,  and  finely  preserved.  40.  A 
statue  like  one  in  the  group  of  the  child- 
ren of  Niobe.  42.  Tlie  Delia  Valle  bust 
of  Jupiter,  so  called  from  the  family  to 
whom  it  belonged.  44.  Diana  Luci- 
fera.  48.  Sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs 
of  the  birth  and  education  of  Bacchus. 
53.  Psyche  with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly. 
64.  Bust  of  Antinous.  55.  Yenus.  56. 
A  sitting  female ;  the  drapery,  though 
coarsely  executed,  has  considerable 
grandeur  of  style.  57.  Hermes  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  59.  Ceres.  62.  Bust 
of  Tiberius.  63.  Bacchus,  with  a  pan- 
ther. 64.  Good  statue  of  Jupiter,  with 
the  eagle.  On  the  altar  undemeaUi  is 
a  bas-relief  of  the  history  of  the  vestal 
Quinctia.  65.  Jupiter  Serapis.  67. 
Bust  of  Hadrian,  the  mask  in  alabaster. 
70.  Bustof  Commodusy^oung.  71.  Mi- 
nerva, found  at  YeUetn.  73.  Silenus. 
74.  Domitius  .£nobarbus,  father  of 
Nero.  75.  Caracalla.  76.  The  fine 
marble  vase  which  formerly  gave  the 
name  of  "Hall  of  the  Vase"  to  the 
next  room,  in  which  it  stood.  It  was 
found  near  ^^^(tti^ihb  of  Csecilia  Metelln. 
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It  stands  on  a  circular  altar,  with  bas- 
j-eliefs  of  12  diyinities,  found  at  Net- 
tuno,  considered  by  some  as  a  speci- 
men of  Etruscan  art,  and  by  others 
as  an  example  of  the  early  Greek  style. 
The  divinites  are  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: — 1.  Jupiter;  2.  Juno; 
3.  Mmerva ;  4.  Hercules ;  5.  Apollo ; 
6.  Diana;  7.  Mars;  8.  Venus;  9. 
Vesta;  10.  Mercury;  11.  Neptune; 
12.  Vulcan. 

Hall  of  the  Dying  Gladiaior  (9).— 
IN'early  all  the  sculptures  in  this  hall 
are  of  the  highest  order  as  works  of 
art,  the  greater  part  of  which,  having 
been  carried  to  Paris  in  1796,  were 
brought  back  here  in  1816.  The  first 
is  the  celebrated  figure  from  which  it 
derives  its  name  :  —  1.  The  Dtiko 
GX.ADIATOB  (a).  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  wonderful  figure  is  a  Gbul, 
probably  a  Gaulish  herald,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  by  the  most  emi- 
nent modem  sculptors  that  it  formed 
one  of  a  series  of  figures  illustrat- 
ing the  incursion  of  the  Gauls  into 
Greece.  The  cord  round  the  neck  is 
seen  as  one  of  the  distinctive  characters 
of  the  Gkiuls  in  the  bas-relief  on  the 
sarcophagus  found  on  the  Via  Appia^ 
and  noticed  at  p.  258,  and  the  horn 
has  been  considered  conclusive  as  to 
the  office  of  the  herald.  Montfaucon 
and  Maffei  supposed  it  to  be  the  statue 
by  Cresilas,  the  contemporary  of  Phi- 
dias, which-  Pliny  describes  as  "  a 
wounded  man  dying,  who  perfectly  ex- 
pressed how  much  life  was  remain- 
ing in  him."  (N.  H.,  xxiv.  8,  §  74). 
But  that  masterpiece  was  of  bronze, 
and,  if  the  present  statue  be  considered 
to  agree  with  Pliny's  description,  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  copy.  The  rt. 
arm  and  the  toes  of  both  feet  have  been 
admirably  restored. 

"  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand— hie  manly  brow 
Conaenta  to  death,  but  oonqnen  agony. 
And  hia  droop'd  head  atnks  gradually  low— 
And  through  hia  aide  the  laat  drops,  ebbing 

alow 
From  the  red  gaab,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  firat  of  a  thnnder-ahower ;  and  now 
The  arena  awima  around  Um— he  la  gone, 

Ere  ccaaed  the  Inhmnan  ahout  which  hafl'd  the 
wretch  wbo  won. 


He  heard  it,  bnt  he  heeded  not— hia  eyea 
Were  with  hia  heart,  and  that  waa  far  away ; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
Bat  where  hia  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 
There  were  his  young  barbarlana  all  at  play, 
There  waa  their  Dacian  mother— be,  their  aire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 
All  this  niah'd  with  hia  blood—shall  he  ex- 
pire, 
And  unavenged?    Arlae,  ye  Goths,  and  glttt 
your  ire  I "  Childe  Barold. 

One  of  the  most  accurate  critics,  Johu 
Bell,  describes  the  anatomy  of  the 
Dying  Gladiator  as  perfect 'in  every 
respect.  "It  is,"  he  says,  "a  most 
tragical  and  touching  representation, 
and  no  one  can  meditate  upon  it  with- 
out the  most  melancholy  feelings.  Of 
all  proofs  this  is  the  surest  of  the  efiect 
produced  by  art.  Although  not  colossal, 
the  proportions  are  beyond  life,  perhaps 
7  feet ;  and  yet  firom  its  symmetry  it 
does  not  appear  larger  than  life.  The 
forms  are  rail,  round,  and  manly ;  the 
visage  mounifid ;  the  lip  yielmng  to 
the  efibct  of  pain ;  the  eye  deepened  by 
despair;  the  skin  of  the  forehead  a 
little  wrinkled ;  the  hair  clotted  in  thick 
sharp-pointed  locks,  as  if  from  the  sweat 
of  fight  and  exhausted  strength;  the 
body  large ;  the  shoidders  square ;  the 
balance  well  preserved  bv  the  hand 
on  which  he  rests;  the  limbs  finely 
rounded ;  the  joints  alone  are  slender 
and  fine.  No  afiectation  of  anatomv 
here ;  not  a  muscle  to  be  distingmshed, 
yet  the  general  forms  perfect  as  if  they 
were  expressed.  The  only  anatomical 
feature  oiscemible  is  that  of  full  and 
turgid  veins,  yet  not  ostentatiously  ob- 
truded, but  seen  slightly  along  the  front 
of  the  arms  and  ankles,  giving,  Uke  the 
clotted  hair,  proof  of  violent  exertion. 
The  singular  art  of  the  sculptor  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  discerned  in  the  extended 
leg :  by  a  less  skilful  hand  the  posture 
might  have  appeared  constrained ;  but 
here,  true  to  nature,  the  limbs  are  seen 
gently  yielding,  bending  from  languor, 
the  knee  sinkine  from  weakness,  and 
the  tliigh  and  ankle-joint  pushed  out  to 
support  it.  The  forms  of  the  Dying 
Gladiator  are  not  ideal  or  exquisite, 
like  the  Apollo ;  it  is  all  nature,  all 
feeling."  It  was  found  among  the 
ruins  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  and 
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was  for  some  time  in  the  galleiy  at 
the  Villa  Ludovisij  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  XII.  2.  Apollo  with  a  lyre, 
or  the  Lyciau  Apollo,  fomid  at  the  Sol- 
fatara,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli.  3.  A 
Boman  Matron,  as  Priestess,  with  a 
consecrated  vessel  in  her  hand.  [At,  Bust 
of  Bacchus.  5.  The  Amazon,  one  of 
the  grandest  figures  of  its  class — ^much 
finer  than  the  repetition  in  the  Yatioan. 
6.  Bust  of  Alexander  the  Great.  7. 
Colossal  statue  of  Juno  or  Ceres,  known 
as  the  Juno  of  the  Capitol.  9.  Bust  of 
Junius  Brutus.  10.  Isis,  called  also 
Electra  or  Pandora.  11.  Flora,  finely 
draped,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  13. 
The  Antinotts  of  the  Capitol,  found  also 
in  Hadrian's  villa.  This  exquisite  st-a- 
tue  has  commanded  the  admiration  of 
all  critics  by  its  exceeding  beauty.  "In 
the  AntinouB,"  says  John  Bell,  "the 
anatomist  would  look  in  vain  to  detect 
even  the  slightest  mistake  or  miscon- 
ception ;  yet  such  is  the  simplicity  of 
the  whole  composition,  so  fine  and  un- 
dulating the  forms,  that  a  trifling  error 
would  appear  as  a  gross  fiiult.  Every 
part  is  equally  perfect :  the  bend  of  the 
head  and  declining  of  the  neck  most 
graceful ;  the  shoulders  manly  and  large 
without  clumsiness ;  the  belly  long  and 
flat,  yet  not  disfigured  by  leanness ;  the 
swell  of  the  broi^  chest  under  the  arm 
admirable;  the  limbs  finely  tapered; 
the  ease  and  play  of  the  disengaged  leg 
wonderful,  having  a  serpentine  curve 
arising  firom  an  accurate  observance  of 
the  gentle  bending  of  the  knee,  the 
half  turning  of  the  ankle,  and  the  elastic 
yielding  natural  to  the  relaxed  state  in 
that  position  from  the  many  joints  of 
those  parts."  The  statue  contains  on 
the  rt.  leg  a  red  stain ;  and  a  smaller 
one  on  the  breast,  produced  by  iron. 
15.  A  repetition  of  the  Fattn  of  Pbaxi- 
TELES.  We  have  already  noticed  others 
in  the  Vatican ;  this  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all ;  the  arms  and  feet  are  re- 
stored; it  was  found  in  the  Tilla  d' 
Este  at  Tivoli.  16.  A  colossal  statue 
of  Atinia  Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  with  the  attributes  of  Concordia, 
discovered  in  excavating  the  central 
Bly.  Stat,  on  the  Timinal.    It  stands 


upon  an  altar  dedicated  to  Hercules. 
17.  A  good  statue  of  Zeno,  found  at 
Civita  Lavinia,  in  the  ruins  of  a  villa 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  A  large  column  of 
the  finest  variety  of  white  Oriental  ala- 
baster: it  was  found  at  the  Marmo- 
rata,  or  quay,  on  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Aventine,  where  the  marbles 
were  landed. 

Hall  of  the  Faun  riO).--On  the  wall 
is  the  celebrated  Table  of  Bronze,  in- 
scribed with  part  of  the  Lex  Re»;ia,  or 
the  Decree  of  the  Senate  conferring 
the  imperial  power  on  Vespasian.  On 
this  table  Cola  di  Bienzo  expounded 
to  his  followers  the  power  and  rights 
of  the  Boman  people.  It  was  found 
near  the  Lateran.  The  reliefs  on 
the  walls  occur  in  the  following 
order :  —  Four  cars  drawn  by  ele- 
phants, leopards,  deer,  and  sheep,  led 
by  Cupids,  with  the  attributes  of  Apollo, 
Bacchus,  and  Mercury.  Front  of  a 
Christian  sarcophagus,  representing  Cu- 
pids employed  m  me  operations  of  the 
vintage.  1.  Tlie  celebrated  FoMn  (c) 
in  rosso  antico,  found  in  Hadrian^s 
villa,  valuable  not  only  for  the  rare 
material  but  for  its  fine  sculpture:  it 
stands  on  an  altar  dedicated  to  Serapis. 
3.  Colossal  head  of  Hercules,  on  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Neptune.  6.  A  fine 
colossal  head  of  Bacchus,  also  on  a 
rostral  altar.  7.  This  altar,  dedicated 
to  Neptune,  and  the  2  preceding  to 
Tranquilitas  and  the  Winds,  were 
found  in  clearing  the  harbour  of  Porto 
d'Anzio,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
votive  offerings  fipom  sailors.  13.  Sar- 
cophagus, with  bas-reliefs  representing 
the  story  of  Diana  and  Endymion.  1&. 
The  boy  with  a  comic  mask,  fiill  of 
nature,  and  very  fine  as  a  work  of  art. 

20.  Isis,  restored  with  a  head  of  Juno. 

21.  A  repetition  of  the  boy  and  goose 
in  the  gfdleiy  of  the  Vatican,  but  in- 
ferior in  execution;  the  altar  beneath 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  Sun.  26.  Sar- 
cophagus  (5),  with  bas-reliefs  of  the 
battle  of  Theseus  and  the  Amazons, 
among  which  is  a  group  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  repreeentmg  a  soldier 
dragipnf  an  Amazon  from  her  hone^ 
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while  another  seizes  his  hand  and  inter- 
cedes for  her  companion.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Flaxman  in  his  lectnres  as 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient 
reliefs  ;  on  the  lid  is  another  fine  group 
of  mourning  Amazons.  This  fine  Sarco- 
phagus was  found  near  Torre  Salona,  on 
the  Via  CoUatina.  Upon  the  walls  are 
numerous  Boman  inscriptions,  with  an 
interesting  series  of  the  Siffwa  Tegu- 
I-a»ia,  or  private  marks  of  the  Roman 
brick-makers. 

The  Saloon  (11),  (a  fine  room,  with 
a  heavy  painted  and  gilt  roof,  in  simk 
panels,  of  the  time  of  Innocent  X.). — 
The  2  fluted  columns  ofportasanta  mar- 
ble on  each  sideof  the  niche  in  this  saloon 
were  found  near  the  tomb  of  G^ilia 
MeteUa.  The  2  Victories  which  sup- 
port the  arms  of  Clement  XII.  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Arch 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Corso.  In 
the  middle  of  the  hall  are — 1.  Jupiter 
(f),  in  black  marble,  on  a  circular 
altar  fotuid  at  Porto  d'Anzio.  2  and 
4.  The  beautiful  centaurs  in  Mgio- 
morato  (gg),  amongst  the  fine  works 
of  ancient  sculpture  in  Bome,  were 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  On  the 
base  are  the  names  of  the  sculptors, 
Aristeas  and  Paphias  of  Aphrodisium. 
A  colossal  statue  of  the  in&nt  Her- 
cules, in  green  basalt  (d),  found  on  the 
Aventine.  5.  ^sculapius,  in  nero  antico 
(e)y  on  a  circular  altar,  with  reliefs  rela- 
tive to  Jupiter,  both  found  at  Porto 
d'  Anzk>.  6.  Koman  matron  (Julia 
Pia?).  7.  Lucius  Antonius.  8.  Apollo 
with  a  lyre.  9.  Statue  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius. 10  and  25.  Amazons  wounded. 
11.  Statues  as  Mars  and  Venus,  found 
on  the  Isola  Sacra  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  12.  Isis  with  a  lotus  on  the 
head.  15.  The  Pythian  Apollo.  3, 16. 
2  statues  of  Minerva  Bellica.  17.  Co- 
lossal bust  of  Trajan  with  a  civic  crown. 
18.  A  naked  statue  with  the  head  of 
Augustus.  19.  Female  statue  with  the 
head  of  Lucilla.  21.  Naked  statue  of 
Hadrian,  as  Mars,  found  near  Ceprano. 
22.  A  Boman  in  his  toga,  called  Marius, 
from  which  Chantrey  copied  his  statue  of 
Canning  in  Palace  Taora.    24.  Hercules 


(h)f  in  gilt  bronze,  found  in  the  Forum 
Boarium;  one  of  the  few  ancient  statues 
in  which  the  gilding  is  preserved.  The 
altar  underneath  has  in  front  a  bas- 
reUef  of  a  sitting  figure  of  Fortune  or 
Abundance.  27.  A  gladiator.  28.  A 
Pnefica  or  hired  mourner  at  funerals. 
31.  Colossal  bust  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
33.  A  hunter  with  a  hare,  found  near 
the  Porta  Latina.  34.  Harpocrates, 
with  bis  finger  on  his  mouth,  found  at 
Hadrian's  v^a  in  1744. 

Sail  ofnimtrious  Men  (12).— The 
bas-relieu  on  the  walls  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Frieze,  consisting  of  5  pieces, 
probably  from  a  temple  of  Neptune, 
representing  sacrificial  instruments, 
with  3  good  reliefs  of  trident  prows  of 
galleys  and  other  naval  emblems.  Death 
of  Meleager,  the  front  of  a  sarcophagus. 
CaUiope  instructing  Orpheus.  An  in- 
terment. Conveying  a  dead  body  to 
the  funeral  pile.  A  victoiy.  A  sacrifice 
to  Hygeia,  in  rosso-antico.  A  bacchic 
scene,  with  the  name  of  the  sculptor 
CaUimachus,  found  at  Orte.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hall  is  a  fine  sitting 
statue  (t),  supposed  to  be  of  Marcus 
Claudius  Maroellus,  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  antiquity,  the  conqueror  of 
Viridomar,  B.C.  222.  Bound  the  room, 
on  2  ranges  of  shelves,  are  placed  93 
busts  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  his- 
torians : — 1.  Virgil,  very  doubtful ;  by 
somecalled  Alexander- tne  Great.  4,5, 
6.  Socrates.  7.  Alcibiades.  8.  Cameades. 
10.  Seneca.  11.  Aspasia  (P).  13.  Ly- 
cias.  16.  Marcus  Agrippa,  a  colossal 
bust.  17.  Hieron.  19.  Theophrastus, 
colossal.  20.  Marcus  Aiurehus.  21. 
Dioeenes.  22.  Plato.  23.  Thales.  24. 
Asclepiades.  25.  Theon.  27.  Pytha- 
goras. 28.  Bust,  called  Alexander  the 
Great.  30.  Aristophanes  (?).  31,  32. 
Demosthenes.  33.  Pindar.  34.  Sopho- 
cles. 37.  Hippocrates.  38.  Aratus. 
39,  40.  Democntus.  41,  42,  43.  Euri- 
pides. 44,  45,  46.  Homer.  48.  Cor- 
bulo.  49.  Bust  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
with  the  wound  on  the  left  side  of  his 
head  carefully  worked  out.  51.  Pompey. 
52.  Cato  the  Censor.  53.  Aristotle. 
54.  Sappho.  55.  Cleopatra.  57.  Ljsias* 
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69.  Herodotus  (?),  aooording  to  8ome| 
Arminius.  60.  Thucydides.  62,  94. 
£picuru8.  -  63.  Double  Hermes  of 
Epicurus  and  Metrodorus.  65.  Pytho- 
diuris.  68,  69.  Masinissa.  70.  Antis- 
thenes.  72,  73.  The  Emperor  Julian. 
75.  Cioero,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
AsiniuB  Pollio.  76.  Terence  (very 
doubtful),  roughly  executed,  with  a 
comic  mask  on  the  shoulder,  discoyered 
on  the  Tia  Latina.  82.  JEschylus. 
There  are  several  heads  which  bear  the 
name  of  Plato,  but  they  are  more  pro- 
bably busts  of  the  bearded  Bacchus. 

V  Sail  of  the  Emperors  (13J.— On  the 
walls  are  a  series  of  bas-relieu,  arranged 
in  the  following  order:  —  Triumphs 
of  Bacchus,  and  children  at  the  games 
of  the  Circus.  Bacchus  on  a  tiger, 
with  fauns  and  satyrs.  The  Muses.  A 
good  bas-relief  of  Perseus  delivering  An- 
dromeda. Socrates  with  Philosophy,  and 
Hesiod  with  a  Muse ;  the  2  latter  reliefs 
are  casts  from  a  sarcophagus  hi  Paris. 
A  sleeping  Endymion  with  his  dog, 
found  on  the  Aventino.  A  bas-relief 
dedicated  by  a  fr«ed  man  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  the  Fountains  and  Kymphs: 
in  front  ariver-eod,  with  a  group  of 
3  Nymphs,  simuar  to  the  celebrated 
group  of  the  Ghraces  in  the  Ghille^  at 
Siena;  and  on  the  other  side,  Bfylas 
carried  off  by  the  river-nymphs.  In 
the  middle  of  this  hall  is  the  sitting 
SUitue  (k)  ofA^ppina  the  elder,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  wife  of  Qer- 
manicuB,  and  mother  of  O^tligula,  re- 
markable for  the  ease  of  the  position 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery ; 
archfieologists  are  not,  however,  agreed 
on  the  personage  whom  it  represents. 
Around  the  room  are  arranged  83  busts 
of  the  Boman  emperors  and  empresses 
in  chronological  order,  a  collection  of 
great  value,  presenting  us  the  por- 
traits of-  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
personages  in  history ;  beneath  each  is 
affixed  the  name.  The  following  are 
the  most  interesting; — 1.  Julius  Csesar. 
2.  Aoigustus.  3.  The  young  Marcel- 
lus  (P).  4^  6.  Tiberius.  6.  Drusus, 
his  brother.  7.  Drusus,  his  son.  8. 
Antonia,  the  wife  of  the  first  Drusus, 


mother  of  Gkrmanicus  and  Glaadius. 
9.  Germanicus.  10.  His  wife,  Agrip- 
pina.  11.  Cahgula,  in  green  b^lt. 
12.  Claudius.  13.  Messalma,  the  fifth, 
and,  14.  Agrippina,  the  sixth  wife  of 
Claudius.  15, 16.  Nero.  17.  Poppcea, 
his  wife.  18.  Galba.  19.  Otho.  20. 
Vitellius.  21.  Vespasian.  22.  Titug. 
23.  Julia,  his  daughter.  24.  Domitian. 
25.  Domitia  Longina.  26.  Kerrs, 
supposed  to  be  modem  and  by  AlgardJ. 
27.  Trajan.  28.  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan. 
29.  ELis  sister  Marciana.  30.  His  daugh- 
ter Matidia.  31,32.  Hadrian.  33.  Julia 
Sabina,  his  wife.  34.  ^lius  Caesar,  his 
adopted  son.  35.  Antoninus  Pius.  37. 
Annius  Terus.  38.  Marcus  Aurelius. 
39.  Faustina,  his  Ti^fe.  41.  Lucius 
Yerus.  42.  His  wife,  Lucilla.  43. 
Commodus.  44.  Crispina,  his  wife. 
45.  Pertinax.  46.  Didius  Julianus. 
48.  Pescennius  Niger.  49.  Clodiua 
Albinus.  50,51.SeptimiusSeverus.  52. 
His  wife,  Julia  Pia,  with  a  wig.  53. 
Caracalla.  54.  Gkta.  55.  Macrinus. 
56.  Didumenianus.  57.  Elagabalus.  58. 
Annia  Faustina^  his  wife.  59.  Julia 
Msesa.  60.  Alexander  Severus.  61. 
Julia  Mammsea,  his  mother.  62.  Maxi- 
minius.  63.  Maximus.  64.  6K>rdian 
the  elder.  65.  Qt>rdian  the  younger. 
66.  Pupienus.  67.  Balbinus.  68. 
G-ordianus  Pius.  70.  Trajanus  Decius. 
71.  Quintus  Herennius.  72.  Hostilianus. 
73.  Trebonianus.  74,  75.  Yolusianus. 
76.  G-allienus.  77.  Salonina,  wife  of 
Ghdlienus.  78.  Saloninus,  their  son. 
79.  Carinus.  80.  Diocletian.  81.  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus.  82.  Julian.  83. 
Magnus  Decentius,  a  specimen  of  the 
extreme  degradation  'vniich  sculpture 
had  reached  in  the  5th  centy. 

The  Seeerved  Cabimet  (14),  a  small 
room  on  the  rt.  of  the  gallery,  may  be 
seen  on  any  other  than  the  pubUo  days 
by  giving  a  panl  to  the  custode.  It  con- 
tains the  Vbntjs  of  the  Capitol,  one 
of  the  most  noble  of  all  the  representa- 
tions of  that  goddess ;  is  in  PenteUe 
marble ;  and  was  found,  it  is  said,  in  a 
walled-up  chamber  in  the  Suburra  on 
the  Timmal,  and  so  entire  that  the  only 
parts  fractured  were  the  point  of  the 
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noM  and  one  of  the  iinirarB.  Leda  and 
the  Swan,  of  yery  inrerior  workman- 
ship ;  and  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  found 
on  the  Ayentioe,  two  graceful  figures. 

The  Midi  of  the  Doves  (15).— 37. 
The  Iliac  Table,  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  principal  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Iliad  and  the  faU  of 
Troy,  with  the  delirerance  of  ^neas 
by  Stesichorus;  engraved  and  illus- 
trated by  Fabretti,  who  refers  it  to  the 
time  of  Nero..  41.  Triumph  of  Bacchus. 
69.  The  fine  sarcophagus  of  Gerontia, 
vrith  bas-reliefe  of  the  histoiy  of  Diana 
and  Endymion.  Above  it  are  2  mosaic 
masks,  found  in  the  vin^ard  of  the 
Jesuits  on  the  Aventine.  77.  Diana  of 
Ephesus,  or  Multimammea.  100.  A  small 
sarcophagus,  with  interesting  reliefs, 
representing  the  creation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  soul  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  later  Platonists.  101. 
The  celebrated  Doves  of  Pltnt,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  perfectly  pre- 
served  specimens  of  ancient  mosaic.  It 
represents  4  doves  drinking,  with  a 
b»utiful  border  surrounding  the  com- 
position, and  is  formed  of  natural 
stones,  so  small  that  160  pieces  are 
contained  in  a  square  inch.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mosaic  by  Sosus,  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  a  proof  of  the  per- 
fection to  which  that  art  had  reacned 
in  his  day.  He  says  there  is  at 
Pergamos  a  wonderful  speeimen  of  a 
dove  drinking,  and  darkening  the  water 
with  the  shsdow  of  her  head  i  on  the 
Up  of  the  vessel  others  are  pluming 
themselves.  "Mirabilis  ibi  columba 
bibens,  et  aqnam  umbra  capitis  infus- 
cans.  Apricantur  alias  scabentes  sese 
in  cathari  labro.'*  It  was  found  in 
Villa  Adriana  in  1737  by  Cardinal 
Furietti,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  XIII.  In  the  recess  of 
one  of  the  windows  is  a  collection  of 
writing  styles,  discovered-  a  few  years 
ago  in  cleaning  out  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  from  the  Tabularium  of  the 
Capitol  to  the  Forum  (see  p.  23); 
and  on  the  shelves  a  large  collection  of 
busts,  evidently  portraits,  several  of 
which  are  finely  executed ;  and  upon 

[Borne.] 


the  walls  above,  some  Pagan  and  early 
Christian  inscriptions. 
{  The  Tabularium  of  the  Capitol  (tlie 
'  entrance  is  on  the  1.  side  of  tha 
descent  towards  the  Forum)  has  been 
recently  fitted  up  to  form  a  kind 
of  Architectural  Museum.  It  con- 
tains several  fragments  discovered  in 
the  excavations  of*  the  neighbouring 
Forum  and  Basihca  Julia:  two  very 
fine  specimens  fi.*om  the  Temples  of 
Vespasian  and  Minerva  Chalcidicahave 
been  placed  here,  and  restored  so  as  to 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  entablature 
and  mezes  of  these  chefs-d'ceuvre  of  the 
Boman  Corinthian  style.    ■ 


Ths  Lateran. 

The  Lateran  was  the  palace  of  the 
popes  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to 
the  period  of  the  return  of  the  Holy 
See  from  Avignon  (1377),  when  Gre- 
gory XI.  transferred  the  ^apal  residence 
to  the  Vatican.  The  ancient  palace  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  V.,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Sixtus  V.  from  the  designs  of  Fontana. 
It  was  converted  into  an  hospital  by 
Innocent  XII.  in  1693 ;  and  m  1843 
into  a  Museum  by  Gregory  XVI.,  as 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  build- 
ing from  falling  into  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation, «nd  of  provldinff  a  suitable  de- 
pository for  the  works  or  art  for  which 
room  could  not  be  found  at  the  Vatican, 
and  for  a  museum  of  Christian  anti- 
quities. 

The  Lateran  Museum  is  not  yet  open, 
to  the  general  public  and  on  fixed  davs, 
but  a  paul  to  each  of  the  custodes 
(there  are  2)  for  one  person,  and  double 
for  a  party,  will  procure  admission  at 
any  time. 

The  museum  consists  of  a  series  of 
rooms  on  the  ground  and  the  first 
floors :  in  the  former  are  contained  the 
sculptures,  in  the  latter  some  paintings 
and  mosaics  with  the  early  Christian 
inscriptions. 

On  entering  the  palace  from  the 
Piazsa  di  San    GKovanni  (A)  we  will 
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commejQce  our  Tisit  bj  the  4  rooms  on 
the  right  hand,  continuixig  afterwards 
tlirough  those  on  the  left.  As  there  is 
no  catalogue,  and  as  very  few  of  the  ob- 
jects are  named,  we  shall  endeayour  to 
point  out  the  most  remarkable  in  each 
room,  as  they  were  in  the  summer  of 
1861,  without  being  responsible  for 
visitors  finding  them  still  in  the  same 
places :  the  Lateran  Museum  being  the 
receptacle  for  all  recent  discoveries  and 
acqubitions,  the  arrangement  of  its 
contents  is  constantly  varying. 

JSoom  1,  now  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
marbles  formerly  in  the  Appartamento 
or  Gabinetto  Borgia  at  the  Vatican, 
and  from  which  they  were  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  library  of  Cardinal 


Mai  purchased  by  Pius  IX  There 
are  several  interesting  bas-reliefs  here, 
among  which  deserve  to  be  notioed 
—  a  procession  of  lictors  and  sena- 
tors, found  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
with  the  figure  of  that  Emperor;  2 
boxers  in  high  relief^  called  Dares  and 
Entellus,  only  a  fragment  of  a  larg^er 
composition  discovered  near  the  arch 
of  Chillienus ;  portion  of  a  sarcophagus, 
with  the  history  of  Mars  and  Bhsea 
Sylvia  and  of  Diana  and  Endymion  ; 
a  rude  representation  of  a  circus-race, 
a  draped  figure  giving  the  signal  for  the 
start ;  Helen  and  Paris ;  a  bave-tairing 
between  a  soldier  and  his  wife ;  Leuco- 
thea  feeding  the  infant  Bacchus;  a  fine 
bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Room  2. 
The  marbles  here  were  also  brought 
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from  the  Appartamento  Borgia,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  architectural  frag- 
ments, many  of  great  beauty ;  portions 
of  frieze  which  belonged  to  the  Basi- 
lica Ulpia,  representing  arabesques, 
irith  chDdren,  chimsras,  griffonsi  &c., 
are  besutifulfy  worked  out.  JRoam 
S,  JEtoom  4.  Sdreral  ancient  marbles, 
amongst  which  are — a  repetition  of 
the  Faun  of  Praxiteles ;  a  good  bust 
of  the  young  Tiberius;  a  bas-reUef 
of  Medea  and  the  daughters  of  Fe- 
lias ;  statues  of  Mars  and  of  a  naked 
Gherxnanious ;  and  seyeral  sepulchral 
dppi  and  bas-reliefs,  discovered  dur- 
ing the  recent  excavations  on  the  Via 
Appia  and  Ostia.  Crossing  the  gate- 
way are — Soom  5,  a  stag,  in  grey 
marble  j  a  cow  of  the  short-homed  va- 
riety ;  a  group  of  Mithra,  found  near 
the  Lateran;  a  mutilated  female  figure 
seated  on  a  lynx,  the  original  idea,  pro- 
bably, of  Daneker^s  celebrated  group 
of  Ariadne  on  the  panther;  a  good 
bust  called  Scipio ;  an  altar  with  bas- 
reliefs  on  its  four  sides,  sacrifices  to 
the  Lares,  bearing  the  name  of  Caius 
Manlius,  a  Censor  of  Cffirse ;  it  was  found 
at  Cervetri  .*  on  one  of  the  sides  is  re- 
presented a  cock-fight,  the  backers  being 
Cupids,  or  G^nii,  one  of  whom  is  car- 
rying off  the  dead  bird,  in  a  weeping 
mood,  whilst  the  victor  is  borne  to 
an  altar,  roimd  which  laurel  crowns 
are  suspended :  although  of  diminutive 
dimensions,  there  is  much  character 
in  the  different  groups ;  the  relief  of 
a  bird  feeding  its  young,  on  one  of 
the  sides,  is  graceful.  .Room  6. 
Statues  of  sevenJ  members  of  the 
family  of  Augustus,  discovered  at  Cer- 
vetri, the  ancient  Ceere,  in  1839,  by 
the  late  Sig.  Calabrese,  who,  after  the 
Marquis  Campana,  was  the  most  enter- 
prising excavator  at  that  interesting 
locality,  where  they  decorated  the 
theatre  of  the  Boman  Mtmicipum,  now 
the  Vigna  de*  Agostiniani,  in  the  ruins 
of  which  they  were  found,  with  the 
dedicatory  inscription  by  the  Sbnatus 
POPULTTS,  QUE  Ceses  j  they  consist  of 
4  full-length  draped  and  erect  figures 
of  Drusus,  Agrippina  the  wife  of  G^- 
manicus,  and  Livia;  2  sitting  statues  of 


Tiberius  and  Claudius,  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  oak-leaves — ^the  heads  and 
torsos  are  very  fine,  the  legs  and  arms 
wanting ;  2  statues  in  armour  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Britannicus,  the  orna- 
ments on  the  armour  very  good ;  a. colos- 
sal head  of  Augustus ;  a  bas-reUef  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  an  altar, 
with  8  figures,  having  inscriptions  be- 
neath, of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Etrus- 
can cities  of  Vetulonia,  Vuloi,  and  Tar- 
quinii,  the  6  first  letters  of  F«fc«»tani 
being  alone  wanting;  2  recumbent 
statues  of  Silenus;  and  several  frag- 
ments of  dedicatory  inscriptions  to 
members  of  the  Imperial  family — those 
to  Brasilia  and  Julia  Aug.  Agrippina, 
the  daughters  of  Ghermanious,  are  the 
best  preserved :  all  the  objects  in  this 
room  were  found  at  Cervetri.    Room 

7.  Statue  of  Sophocles,  found  at  Ter- 
racina:  it  is  the  fioiest  specimen  of 
sculpture  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  and 
very  similar  to  that  of  ^schines  (mis- 
called Aristides)  in  the  Museo  Borbo- 
nico  at  Naples.  In  another  room  of  the 
museum  have  been  placed  casts  of  these 
two  fine  statues  near  each  other.  A 
Dancing  Faun  foimd  in  the  Yia  di  S. 
Lucia  in  Selce  on  the  Esquiline ;  a  good 
female  draped  figure ;  an  Apollino  frx>m 
Ceryetri.  On  a  jamb  of  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  next  room  has  been  placed  a 
curious  sepulchral  inscription  of  a  cer- 
tain Musicus  Scuranus,  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Lyons  in  Gaul,  who,  having 
journeyed  to  Bome,  died  there;  after  the 
titles  of  their  master  follows  the  names 
of  16  persons  of  his  suite,  with  the 
designation  of  their  ofiices,  such  as 
physician,  master  of  the  wardrobe, 
cook,  &c. — qui  cum  eo  Rotna  cum  de- 
cessii  fuerunt.  This  singular  record 
was  found  over  a  cinerary  urn  in  the 
Columbarium  of  the  Vigna  Codlni  on 
the  Via  Appia.     (See  p.  78.)     Room 

8.  A  statue  of  Neptune  fix)m  Porto, 
the  legs  and  arms  restored ;  bas-relief, 
probablv  rq[>resenting  a  mask-shop, 
although  it  has  been  called  a  poet  im- 
mersed in  study ;  a  bas-relief  of  Cupid 
discharging  his  arrow  at  Mars,  who 
drops  his  sword;  and  several  unim- 
portant busts.     Room  9.  Architectu* 
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ral  fragments ;  tlie  triangular  base  of  a 
handsome  candelabrum  from  the  Fo- 
rum; 2  columns,  covered  with  foliage 
ornaments.  JBoom  10.  Bas-reliefs  from 
a  sepulchrai  monument  of  the  Aterii, 
duBooyered  in  1848  at  Cento  Gelle,  on 
the  Via  Labicana ;  amongst  which  are 
two  fragments,  one  representing  a  tomb 
in  the  form  of  a  temple  in  low  relief 
with  a  crane  alongside  mored  l^  a 
tread- wheel  for  raising  stones,  a  cunous 
illustration  of  the  mechanical  arts  of 
the  ancients ;  on  the  top  of  the  crane  is 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  and  palm-hranohes ; 
the  other  represents  several  monuments 
of  Borne,  amongst  which  an  arch  of 
Isis,  and  the  better-known  one  of  Titus, 
with  the  inscription,  Abotts  in  Saoba 
YiA.  SiTHiCA.  Two  triumphal  arches ; 
an  hexastyle  Oorinthian  temple,  with 
■a  Bgvae  of  Justice  under  the  portico, 
.and  instruments  of  sacrifice  and  thun- 
•der-bolts  on  the  tympanum,  frtnn  which 
it  has  been  supposed  to  represent  that 


of  Jupiter  Stator,  situated  on  the 
Palatine;  in  the  centre  of  this  room 
is  a  pretty  group  of  Cupid  on  s 
Dolphm ;  2  *  good  busts  of  a  man 
and  wife  in  high  reUef — ^the  serpent  is 
probably  emblematical  of  the  man's 
professional  calling.  Soom  11. — Bas- 
relief  of  Boxers ;  a  statoe  of  Uie  Duma 
Multimammsea ;  2  bas-reliefs  of  Pa- 
giliStS)  one  on  a  small  sepulchral  um, 
and  another  of  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules. Roam  12.  8  large  sarcophagi 
discovered  at  the  Yigna  hwauaao  (see  p. 
77),  with  reUefe  representing  the 
slau^ter  of  Niobe  and  her  children ; 
the  history  of  Orestes  and  the  Furies, 
in  a  good  style  of  art ;  the  third  with 
festoons  and  GKngon  masks ;  fngment 
of  a  bas-relief  of  the  storming  of  Olym- 
pus by  the  Titans.  Jtoom  13.  Sarco- 
phagus busts  in  high  relief  of  fire 
members  cf  the  Fniia  fiunily,  lat«lj 
discovered  oo  the  Via  Appia ;  2  aena- 
tonal  statues,  one  with  the  name  of 
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I>qn)iatn»  on  its  pedestal ;  alto-reUevo 
of  ulpia  Epigoni,  with  a  strange  coiffure 
of  the  time  of  Titus ;  sepulchral  urn, 
with  recumbent  figure  surrounded  by 
-women  and  servants  bearing  the  viands 
for  a  banquet.  The  most  interesting 
object  in  this  room  is  the  unfinished 
statue  of  a  captive  barbarian,  foimd 
in  the  Via  dei  Coronari,  still  pre- 
senring  the  sculptor's  points  to  guide 
the  workman  in  preparing  the  mar- 
ble for  the  artisrs  finishing  chisel. 
Itoom  14.  2  fine  columns  of  unpo- 
lished Pavonazzetto  marble,  with  the 
name  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  cut  on 
their  bases,  indicating  their  destina- 
tion, with  the  cubic  contents  of  each, 
— thej  were  .  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  Marmorata,  the  quay  on  the 
T^ber  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  where 
all  the  marble  arriving  at  Bome  was 
landed  in  ancient,  as  it  continues  to  be 
in  modem  times. 

In  two  rooms  (16,  17)  recently 
opened  have  been  placed  several  mis- 
cellaneous objects,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  is  a  niche  in  mosaic,  represent- 
ing Silenus  with  his  dog,  discovered  in 
the  Themus  at  Ostia. 

A  description  of  the  Pagan  monu- 
ments in  the  Lateran  Museum  has  been 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Government,  containing  an  ex- 
planatory text  of  the  most  remarkable 
objects  and  numerous  engravings.* 

The  First-floor  consists  of  the  suite 
of  state  apartments,  in  which  have  been 
deposited  sundry  paintings  and  ancient 
mosaics,  and  the  Christian  Museum, 
the  first  in  importance  being  the  latter. 

The  Ghsistian  MnsBimc,  founded  by 
Pius  IX.,  was  very  judiciously  arranged 
by  the  late  Pacbe  MarchL  The  en- 
trance to  it  is  irom  the  rt.-hand  comer  of 
the  great  quadrangle,  or  lower  portico. 
Entering  the  Museum  by  a  corridor  {aa) 
— on  the  wall  at  the  end  of  which  are  2 
early  medisval  mosaics,  with  the  copy 
of  one  in  the  crypt  at  St.  Peter's — ^that 

*  Monomentl  del  Husoo  LateraneoBe,  descrittl 
ed  Ulnstrati  da  RaiTncIe  Qarnicci.  2  vote.  fot. 
Roma,  1861. 


leads  to  the  great  hall,  D,  now  formed 
out  of  what  was  formerly  the  state  pas- 
sage leading  firom  the  pahu^e  to  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  Lateran  bas^ica,  the  roof  of 
which  is  covered  with  arabesques  and 
other  frescoes  of  the  time  of  Sextus  V., 
painted  by  the  Zuccheros  andtheir  scliool, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sarcophagi  in  the  col- 
lection, as  it  is  also  the  largest.  It  was 
discovered  some  years  ago  imder  the 
fioor,  and  near  the  Confession  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Paul's,  in  sinking  the 
foundations  to  support  the  new  taber- 
nacle and  its  gorgeous  columns  in  orien> 
tal  alabaster  (p.  131).  This  sarcophagus, 
which  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  last 
third  of  the  4th  cent.,  when  the  basiUca 
was  re-erected  by  Theodosius,  is  remark- 
able for  its  sculptures.  In  the  centre  are 
two  unfinished  busts  in  reUef  of  its  onco 
occupants :  the  other  bas-reUefs  are  also 
partly  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows ;  in  the  upper  one, 
on  the  L,  is  a  male  figure  seated,  in  the 
act  of  benediction,  with  another  behind 
and  a  third  in  frvnt,  supposed  to  re- 
present the  Trinity;  the  Saviour  pre- 
senting the  figure  of  the  Eve  created 
to  the  Pather ;  next  comes  a  group  of 
Christ,  with  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Ser- 
pent; on  the  other  side  the  changing 
of  the  water  into  vrine;  the  multipUca- 
tion  of  the  loaves ;  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus,  with  Martha  kneeling 
below.  The  lower  range  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  three  kings, 
in  Phrygian  bonnets,  presenting  their 
offerings ;  the  miracle  of  restoring  sight 
to  the  blind;  the  naked  figure  in  the 
centre  between  2  lions,  generally  con- 
sidered to  represent  Danid  in  the  lions* 
den,  although  by  some  writers  to  be  the 
emblem  of  a  dhristian  martyr  in  the 
arena.  The  figure  alongside  Daniel  with 
a  porridge  pot,  bein^  evidently  intended 
for  Habbakuk  mentioned  in  the  Apociy- 
phfld  Book  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
as  bearing  food  to  the  Prophet.  The 
subjects  beyond  this  are  St.  Peter  and 
our  Saviour,  the  former  carried  off  pri- 
soner by  the  Jews,  who  wear  round  caps, 
not  unlike  those  now  in  vogue,  and  who 
present  the  characteristic  Ilebrew  phy- 
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Biognomies  which  we  meet  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  Ghetto  and  of  our  own 
Houndsditch;  andlastof  allMosee  strik- 
ing the  rock,  with  Jews  drinking  from 
the  spring.     The  other  principal  sarco- 
phagi, 22  in  number,  are  arranged  on 
either  side  of  the  hall :  those  on  the  1. 
are    the    most   remarkable    for    their 
sculptures,    which    represent   the  fre- 
quently repeated  subjects  of  the  Ghood 
Shepherd;  the  Children  in  the  Fiery 
Furnace;    Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Ser- 
pent;    the    Sacrifice    of    Abraham; 
baniel    amidst    the    Lions;     Moses 
striking    the    Bock;     the     Bestora- 
tion    to    Life    of  Lazarus,    expressed 
by   a    male    figure   striking  -a    dead 
body  with  a  wand;     Jonidi    thrown 
to  the  whale,  and  emerging  from  an- 
other, now  generally  considered  to  be 
emblematical  of  martyrdom,  and  show- 
ing the  short  passage  the  sufferer  has 
had  to  undergo  from  his  being  engulfed 
to  his  exit  and  arrival  in  the  region  of 
bliss,  represented  by  a  figure  reclining 
under  an  arbour ;  the  Healing  of  the 
Blind,  the  Paralytic  taking  up  his  bed, 
&c.     One  of  the  interesting  sarcophagi 
is    covered  with   reliefs    of    different 
operations  of  the  vintage,  with  three 
figures    of    the    Good    Shepherd    in 
front;   on  the  two  at  the  fiurther  ex- 
tremity of  the  gallery  is  represented 
the    Labarum    of    Oonstantme,    with 
figures   of   the  sleeping   and    waking 
soldiers  beneath.  The  10th  sarcophagus 
on  1.  is  avery  interesting  one  for  its  sculp- 
,  tares  ;  on  the  front  are  a  series  of  figures 
between  columns — tibe  Saviour  in  the 
centre,  the  Sacrifice  by  Abraham  and 
the    Besuscitation    of   Lazarus,   with 
the  ordinary  early  Christian  emblems 
above ;  and  on  the  ends  2  very  curious 
representations  of  the  streets  of  a  town, 
with  temples  and  ordinary  dwellings 
with  glsMS  windows :  it  is  under  a  canopy 
or  tabernacle,  supported  by  2  beautifii 
torse  columns  of  Pavonazzetto  marble, 
and  is  intended  to  show  how  the  tombs 
were  placed  in  the  vestibules  of  the  early 
basilicas,  for  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  inform  our  readers  that   most   of 
those  in  this  museum  were  so  situated, 
although  a  few  were  discovered  in  the 


subterranean  recesses  of  the  cata- 
combs.* Near  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  on  ascending  the  stairs,  is  a  baa- 
relief  of  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven 
from  a  chariot  drawn  by  4  horses,  and 
leaving  his  cloak  to  Elias;  this  subject 
is  considered  by  Christian  archiseologists 
to  be  emblematical  of  Christ  trans- 
ferring his  powers  in  the  form  of  the 
Pallium  to  St.  Peter,  who  receives  the 
gift  with  great  veneration,  holding  forth 
a  fold  of  his  own  mantle  to  receive  it. 
This  piece  of  sculpture,  which  formed 
the  nont  of  a  sarcophagus,  is  con- 
sidered to  date  from  the  early  part 
of  the  4th  century.  At  the  end  of  the 
hall  is  the  sitting  statue  of  St.  Hippo- 
litus,  which  has  been  removed  herefrom 
the  Vatican  Library :  it  was  discovered 
near  the  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  lo 
Mura,  and,  although  the  head  is  modem, 
it  is  perhaps  tl^  finest  specimen  of 
Christian  sculpture  handed  down  to  \i9 ; 
it  is  considered  to  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  saint  (a.d.  240).  On  one 
side  of  the  chair  is  engraved  in  Gbeek 
the  celebrated  Paschal  Calendar,  com- 
posed about  A.D.  223  to  combat  the 
error  of  those  early  Christians,  deno- 
minated (^uartadedmanif  who  observed 
the  festival  of  Easter  on  the  same  day 
as  the  Jews ;  and  on  the  opposite  one 
a  list  of  the  writings  of  the  saint. 

Opening  from  near  this,  we  enter  the 
upper  corridor  of  the  Palace,  B',  on  the 
walls  of  3  sides  of  which  are  now  ar- 
ranged the  early  Christian  inscriptions 
discovered  chiefly  in  the  catacombs, 
commencing  with  those  of  which  the 
dates  can  be  ascertained  chiefly  by  the 
names  of  the  Consuls  who  were  in  office 
at  the  time  engraved  upon  them ;  the 
oldest  inscription  in  this  series  is  of 
the  3rd  Consulate  of  Vespasian,  corre- 
sponding to  A.D.   71;  but  very  great 

*  In  ibe  early  times  of  ChristianiU  no  hn- 
man  remains  except  thoae  of  saints  and  martyrs 
were  admitted  into  the  charcbes,  the  tombs  of 
all  others  being  confined  to  the  vesUbuks  or  to 
the  quadraportlci.  Subaeqqently.  sarcopbagf 
were  allowed  to  be  placed  at  the  colomDS  of 
the  interior  nearest  to  the  entrance.  The 
general  introduction  of  aepolchral  monnments, 
and  of  burial  in  chuichea,  took  nl^ce  at  a  com. 
parattvely  recent  period.     ^^  ^^ 
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doubto  exist  of  its  beiiig  of  Ghristtan 
oriffin,  as  well  as  regarding  the  locality 
and  the  circumstanoes  under  which  it 
was  discoTered.    Betweeii  this  and  the 
next  is  an  interval  of  167  years.    One  of 
the  divisions  is  occupied  by  inscriptions 
written  by  Pope  Damasus  (chiefly  fac- 
similes), which  we  have  seen  in  some 
of  the  basilicas,  and  which  we  shall 
find  in   the  subterranean  cemeteries: 
that  in  praise  of  a  certain  Frojecta, 
who  erected  a  church  to  the  Martyr 
Liberahs,    is  curious;    it  was    found 
on  the  floor  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Martino 
ai  Monti.    Projecta  wbs  the  daughter 
of    FloruB,    and  died  at    the  age  of 
16,  in  the  consulate  of  El.  Merobaudes 
and  FL  Satuiniuus   (a.]>.  383).     AH 
the    inscriptions    in    the    first  seven 
compartments  can  have  an  approxi- 
^  mate  date  assigned  to  them;  those  in 
'  the  remaining   17  belong  to  different 
times,  from  uie  3rd  to  t^e  end  of  the 
6th  centuries.    They  have  been  care- 
fully classed  by  Cavaliere  de*  Bossi,  and 
relate  to  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
to  matters  connected  witn  the  dogmas 
and  rites  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
to  the  different  ranks  of  the  clergy. 
Cayaliere  de'  Bossi  is  now  engaged  on  a 
voluminous  work  descriptive  of  these 
memorials,  forming  a  part  of  the  great 
publication  on  Pagan  and  Christian 
epigraphy,  under  the*  auspices  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  Pius  IX.    Out 
of  a  comer  of  this  corridor  we  enter 
a  suite  of  8  rooms  formed  by  closing 
up  the  arches  of  one  side  of  the  fine 
portico     of    Fontana:    in    the    two 
first  (E)  are  arranged  a  series  of  accu- 
rate copies  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant paintings  in    the    catacombs, 
prepared    for    Marchi's    unpublished 
work.     One  of  these  cartoons  contains 
3  subjects   of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  remarkable  as  representing  2,  3, 
and  4  kings  ;  the  most  ancient  is  that 
firom  the  Catacombs  of  SS.  Nereus  ed 
Aohilleus,  that  of  the  4  kings,  and  be- 
lieved to  have  been  executed  about  the 
end  of  the  2nd  cent,  (see  p.  850) .  In  the 


of  Italian  painting,  being  of  the  14th 
cent.,  and  attributed  to  the  school  of 
the  Cosimatis,  a  family  known  for  their 
works  in  mosaic. 

From  here  we  enter  the  State  apar(- 
meuts,  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  palace, 
by  the  Hall  of  the  Mosaics  (G) :  th^oor 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  great  mosaic 
of  the  Athletes,  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  consisting  of  fuU-length 
figures  and  busts  of  boxers ;  this  mosaic 
is  rough  when  examined  closely,  but 
the' effect  of  the  whole,  when  viewed 
&om  the  gallety  round  the  room,  is 
fine:  each  boxer  occupies  a  sepa- 
rate compartment ;  the  names  of  Jo- 
TINTS  Altmnts,  loBiAmrs,  &c.,  upon 
it  may  be  those  of  some  of  the  combat- 
ants. On  the  walls  are  hung  drawings  to 
show  how  these  mosaics  were  originally 
placed  in  the  halls  of  the  Thermie.  The 
frescoes  on  the  walls  represent  events  in 
the  life  of  Constantine  the  Great,  after 
his  conversion  to  Christianity. 

In  the  next  JRoomy  H,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  palace,  are  the  following  pictures : 
— SirThos.  LawTence*8  portrait  of  Geo. 
rV.,  presented  by  that  sovereign  to 
Pius  "Vll.  A  copy  of  Ouercino*s  As- 
cension of  the  Virgin,  the  original  now 
in  Bussia.  Cav,  Arpitto,  the  Annuncia- 
tion. Moom  I. — Otulio  Bomano^  a  car- 
toon of  his  picture  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Stephen  ;  CammuecinCs  of  St. 
Thomas ;  and  2>.  da  VoUerra^s  of  his 
celebrated  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in 
the  ch.  of  La  Trinita  de'  Monti.  A  paint- 
ing of  the  Annunciation,  attributed  with 
great  doubt  to  Frcmcia.  An  inter- 
esting series  of  ancient  mosaics :  one 
set  consisting  of  theatrical  masks,  with 
the  name  of  Heraclitus  beneath,  pos- 
sibly the  artist  by  whom  they  were 
executed;  another,  more  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  Yigna  Lupi,  near  the 
Porta  di  S.  Paolo,  represents  the  un- 
swept  floor  of  a  dining-room,  the 
remains  of  a  banquet,  well-picked 
fish-bones,  lettuce -leaves,  claws  of 
cray-fish,  &c. ;  and  a  third,  relative  to 
Egypt,  with  animals  and  emblems  of 


3rd  room  (F)  have  been  placed  a  series  of !  that  country.  Room  K.  Marco  Pal- 
frescoes,  cut  from  the  walls  of  S.  Agnese  i  mexzano^  a  painter  of  Forli,  little  known 
fliori  le  Mura,  interesting  in  the  history  {  out  of  Italy  :  2  large  pictures  of  Virgin, 
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Child,  and  Saints,  with  the  aitiBt*B 
name:  one  of  these  paintings  is  very 
fine,  it  represents  Our  Lady  enthroned, 
surrounded  by  SS.  John  the  Baptist, 
Lawrence,  Francis,  Benedict,  Dominick, 
and  Peter,  and  bears  the  artist's  name 
and  date  (1481)  ;  the  other  the  Virgin 
enthroned  between  SS.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  Jerome.  Fra  AsugeUco  da 
MesoUf  the  Madonna  suirounded  by 
Angela  above,  with  sereral  small  sabjecta 
on  the  predella  beneath,  much  ixguied. 
Oiovarmi  Sanzio,  St.  Jerome.  Moom  L. 
Carlo  Orivelli,  a  Madonna,  signed  and 
dated  1482.  Saswferrato,  portrait  of 
Sixtus  V.  M.  A.  Caravoffffio,  Christ 
appearing  to  the  Apostles :  2  good 
specimens  of  modem  Boman  tapestry 
ai\er  pictures  of  Fra  Bartolommeo. 
Itoom  M.  Cola  di  Amairioe,  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  with  the  Apos- 
tles around  the  empty  sepulchre,  and 
painter's  name,  dated  1515.  Andrea  del 
SartOf  a  Holy  Family.  JRoomN.  Ce» 
sore  da  Seeto,  the  Baptism  of  Our 
Saviour.  Fra  FiUppo  lAppif  an  An- 
cona  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
and  Saints,  with  donatani  oneaoh  side. 
Zuca  SignorelU^  2  pictures  of  SS.  Ca- 
therine of  Siena  and  Ursula,  SS.  Law- 
rence and  Benedict;  an  Ancona  by 
Anto,  da  Murcmo,  S.  Benedict  and  2 
saints  on  either  side.  The  2  rooms 
that  follow  (O.  and  P.)  are  at  present 
unfurnished,  or  contain  a  few  iudi£ferent 
paintings :  the  Supper  at  Emmaus,  by 
Caravaggio,  and  a  copy  of  the  binding 
of  St.  Andrew,  by  ChndOt  at  S.  Ghregorio 
di  Monte  -Csslio.  Room  Q,  or  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  Council,  surrounded 
by  portraits  of  the  popes  from  St.  Peter 
to  St.  Silvester,  as  the  one  that  pre- 
cedes it  is  by  those  of  theEmperors 
who  served  the  progress  ofOhristianity 
from  Leo  to  Maroianus.  In  the  great  hall 
have  been  recently  ananged  a  large  col- 
lection of  terracotta  scmptures,  chiefly 
busts  and  groups  of  North  American 
Indians,  by  Pettrich,  of  Dresden,  who 
had  lived  many  years  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  closed  room  be- 
yond this  contains  the  archives  of  the 
Sant'  Uffizio  or  Inquisition.  The  inner 
rourt  of  the  palace  is  very  fine  |   the 


frescoes  which  decorate  its  oonidoTs 
were  painted  by  T.  Zucchero.  It  will 
be  worth  the  visitor's  while  to  ascend 
to  the  Terrace  at  the  top  of  the 
palace,  from  which  the  view  of  the 
Sabine  hills,  and  over  the  Campagna 
extending  from  their  base  to  Borne,  and 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  itself, 
is  magnificent.  The  oustode  of  the 
upper  apartments  of  the  Museum  will, 
on  application,  open  the  door  leading 
to  tlus  Belvedere. 


QviBiNAx  Palace. 

Palaazo  Pontifieio  or  del  Quirinale, 
the  pope's  palaice  on  Monte  Cavallo. 
The  present  edifice  was  begun  by 
Ghregory  XIII.  in  1574,  continued  by 
Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VIII.  from  the 
designs  of  D.  Fontana,  enlarged  by 
Paul  V.  and  Innocent  X.,  and  by  Cle- 
ment  XII.,  from  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nini. The  garden  was  added  by 
Urban  VIII.  It  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Pius  VII.,  and  has  been 
since  inliabited  by  his  successors  during 
a  part  of  the  summer.  It  has  been  the 
seat  of  the  Conclaves  for  the  election 
of  the  pope  for  many  years ;  the  new 
pontiff  s  name  is  announced  to  the 
people  from  the  balcony  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  -  As  it  now  stands,  the 
Palace  of  the  Quirinal  is  the  most  ha- 
bitable and  princely  of  the  Papal  re- 
sidences in  Bome,  Gbegory  XVI.  and 
Pius  IX.  having  done  much  to  em- 
bdUshit,  and  opened  several  new  apart- 
ments, decorated  with  fine  specimens 
of  tapestry  and  other  gifts  m>m  dif- 
ferent sovereigns  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  To  see  the  apartmenta,  which 
are  open  every  day  from  10  until  2,  an 
order  from  the  pope's  maj<nr-domo  is 
necessary,  which  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained through  any  oonsul  or  banker. 
The  stat«  apartments  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  first  floor  and  the  tour  sides  of 
the  great  co\irt ;  the  offices  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  of  several  func- 
tionaries of  the  Papal  household,  the 
ground  floor. 

On  ascending  the  great  stairs  the 
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Tisitor  will  see  on  the  first  landing' 
place  a  large  and  fine  firesco  of  Christ 
ascendingto  Heavensurrounded  byhosts 
of  angels ;  it  was  painted  in  1472  by  Me- 
lozzo  da  ForU  in  the  tribune  of  the  oh. 
of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  from  which  it  was 
removed,  with  those  now  in  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's,  when  the  di.  was  altered 
in  1711.  As  at  present  shown,*  the 
visitor  enters  the  state  apartments  by 
the  8ala  Beffia,  a  grand  hall  150  feet 
long,  built  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V., 
having  a  richly  decorated  but  heavy 
carved  and  gilt  ceilinff.  From  this  opens 
on  one  side  the  Capefia  Paolina,  nearly 
of  the  same  sixe  as  the  Sistine  chapel  at 
the  Vatican,  and  where  tlie  great  oere- 
moniee  of  the  Church  take  place  when 
the  Pope  resides  at  the  Quirinal ;  here 
also  the  Cardinals  assemble  during  the 
conclave  to  vote,  and  here  the  election  of 
the  Pontifi"  takes  place.  The  Paohna 
chapel  contains  little  worthy  of  notice. 
Betuming  to  the  Sala  Begia,  we  enter  a 
suite  of  rooms  fitted  up  by  Pius  VII. 
and  (Jregoiy  XVI.,  and  inhabited  by 
the  ipope  during  his  residence  at  the 
Quinnal,  forming  the  whole  of  the 
palace  on  the  side  of  the  Piazza  di 
Monte  Cavallo.  The  balcony  from 
which  the  new  Pope  is  proclauned  to 
the  people  opens  on  the  Piazza  from 
this  apartment.  In  the  fourth  of  these 
rooms  are  several  pictures  :  amongst 
others  a  Madonna,  with  S.  Jerome, 
attributed  to  Correggio;  and  the  Last 
Supper,  by  Baroccic,  In  the  5th,  a  good 
specimen  of  old  Gobelins  tapestry,  re- 
presenting the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  the  6th  and  7th  some  magnificently 
embroidered  ecclesiastical  vestments — 
fine  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work ; 
they  were  executed  at  Florence  for 
Clement  VIII.  In  the  8th  and  9th  are 
4  very  large  specimens  of  tapestry  re- 
presenting the  miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,  the  Last  Supper,  the  Driving  out 
the  Vendors  from  the  Temple,  and  the 
Washing  of  the  Feet  of  the  Pilgrims  : 
above  are  some  frescoes  by  Borgogwme 
and    Salvator   Eosa,     The   copy   of 

*  Tbe  QniriOAl  Msoe  is  not  open  during  tbs 
thne  the  Pope  resides  there. 


Corre^o's  Entombment  is  of  modem 
Gobehns  manufacture.  Hxese  2  rooms, 
and  that  of  the  Throne  which  follows, 
are  magnificently  decorated.  Beyond 
the  latter  is  the  suite  that  constitutes 
the  private  apartments  inhabited  by 
the  pope,  consisting  of  his  hall  of  au- 
dienoe,  his  studv  and  bedroom.  In  the 
latter,  simply  ramished  with  a  brass 
bedstead,  expired  Pius  VII.  Farther 
on  is  the  sitting-room  of  the  Pope; 
from  here  Pius  VIL  was  forcibly 
dragged  away  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
1809,  and  Pius  IX.  obliged  to  fiy  in 
1849,  when  the  palace  was  invaded  by 
the  mob.  The  large  circular  painting 
on  the  ceiling,  of  Christ  disappearing 
before  the  Pharisees,  is  by  Overbad^ 
allegorical  to  the  misfortunes  that  had 
here  befiillen  two  of  his  vicegerents  on 
earth.  Beyond  these  an  elegant  suite 
of  rooms,  overlooking  the  Quirinal 
garden,  was  fitted  up  by  Pius  VII. 
for  the  reception  of  the  Einperor 
of  Austria  during  his  visit  to  Kome 
in  1819,  in  one  of  which  are  some 
good  paintings :  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  by  JPVa  Bartolommeo;  St.  Ber- 
nard, by  Sebastiano  del  I*iombo ;  St. 
George,  by  JPordenones  a  Sibyl,  hj 
Qar^alo ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Guercino;  the  wounded  Adonis,  by 
Paul  Veronese;  SS.  Eustachius  and 
Liberius,  by  An,  Caracci;  a  dead 
Sta.  Cecilia,  by  Vawni;  the  Besurrec- 
tion,  by  Vandyke ;  a  Holy  Family, 
by  P.  BaiiotUs  and  a  handsome  Sevres 
onina  vase,  a  present  from  Napoleon 
to  Pius  VII.  Following  this  pic- 
ture-gallery is  a  series  of  7  rooms, 
chiefly  fitted  up  by  the  present  pope, 
one  of  which,  called  the  Sala  ^Audien- 
da  de*  JPrincipi,  has  a  frieze  in  bas- 
relief  by  Thorwaldsen,  representing  the 
entrance  of  Alexander  into  Babylon ;  a 
modem  Gh>belins  tapestry  of  the  Stoning 
S.  Stephen ;  and  in  the  floor  an  ancient 
mosaic  with  a  head  of  Mercury  in  the 
centre.  In  the  next  room  is  a  picture 
of  the  Court  of  the  Begum  of  Surdana, 
painted  in  India,  containing  her  own 
portrait  and  those  of  Dyce  Sombre, 
by  whom  it  was  presented  to  tiie 
Pope,  and  of gtteDy i^iritual  adviser 
V  3 
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Bishop  Julias  Cesar,  enthroned.  Far- 
ther on  are  Finelli*s  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Triumphs  of  Trajan,  converted, 
like  other  monuments  of  that  emperor, 
into  those  of  Oonstantine.  A  second 
picture-eallery  contains  an  ancient 
copy  of  Baphael's  St.  John  in  the 
Desert;  David  and  GK)liah,  by  €huer- 
cino;  a  battle-field,  by  Salvalor  Rosa; 
an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Domenickmo.  An- 
other, the  private  chapel  of  the  pope, 
opens  fipom  the  second  picture-gallery, 
and  contains  one  of  Ottido*s  finest 
works,  the  Annimciation,  and  AlbanCs 
frescoes  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  with 
some  lovely  groups  of  children.  In  a 
room  beyond  the  picture  gallery,  leading 
to  the  great  hall,  or  Sala  del  Consisforio^ 
are  views  of  the  interior  of  the  ancient 
basilicas  of  St.  Peter's,  S.  Paolo,  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  St.  John  Lateran, 
as  they  were  before  the  modem  restora- 
tions, and  of  the  present  basilica  of  the 
Vatican.  The  Sola  del  ConsistoriOf 
or  great  hall  of  the  Consistory,  is  a  bare 
large  room,  having  a  large  fiisco  of  the 
Virgin -and  Cliild,  by  Carlo  Maratta,  on 
one  of  its  walls. 

The  gardens  can  be  visited  on  any  day 
from  8  until  12,  with  an  order,  also  from 
the  pope*s  major-domo.  They  are  of 
considerable  extent,  handsomely  laid 
out  and  decorated  with  statues  and 
fountains ;  in  an  enclosure  ar6  some 
well-stocked  greenhouses  and  a  garden 
of  out-door  exotics.  Among  these  curi- 
osities is  an  organ  played  by  water  in 
a  lower  garden,  and  a  kind  of  grotto 
ornamented  with  fresco  paintings.  The 
casino,  designed  by  Fuga,  is  decorated 
with  frescoes  by  Ch-ixonte,  Pompeo  Bat" 
tonif  and  Panmni;  two  views  of  the 
Piazza  of  Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  Piazza 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  by  the  latter 
artist,  are  much  admired. 

The  Quirinal  Palace  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  on  which  stood  the 
double  cella  Temple  of  Apollo  and 
Clathra.  The  Servian  wall,  which  sur- 
rounded the  hill,  followed  the  line  of  the 
streets  of  II  CKardino  and  Lo  Scalone, 
the  Porta  Sangualis  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  modem  palace  of  La  Da- 
taria.     The  more  ancient  Capitol  stood 


in  that  part  of  the  garden  which  over- 
looked the  Circus  of  Flora^  the  modem 
Piazza  Barberini. 


Pbivatb   PaIlA.OSS. 

The  palaces  of  Bome  oonstitute 
one  of  its  characteristic  features.  75  are 
enumerated  in  the  guide-books ;  but 
without  including  those  which  have 
slight  pretensions  to  such  a  designation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Borne 
contains  a  larger  number  of  princely 
residences  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation than  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  The  Boman  palaces  are  in 
many  respects  pecuhar  in  their  archi- 
tecture, and  present  a  valuable  field 
for  the  study  of  the  artist.  In  no 
capital  do  we  find  such  grand  efifects 
of  size  and  of  magnificence.  No  class  of 
bmldings  has  been  more  severely  criti- 
cised, and  yet  architects  have  been  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  no  edifices  of  the 
same  kind  in  Europe  are  so  free  from 
what  is  mean  and  paltry  in  style.  Much 
of  this  magnificence,  however,  is  confined 
to  their  outer  architecture.  The  inte- 
riors, with  few  exceptions,  present  the 
most  striking  contrasts,  and  ill  accord 
either  in  their  decorations  or  their  fur- 
niture with  our  English  ideas  of  palaces. 
The  plan  is  generally  a  quadrangle, 
with  a  large  staircase  opening  on  the 
court.  The  windows  of  the  ground- 
floor  are  usually  barred,  giving  the 
lower  part  of  the  buildii^  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  prison :  the  apart- 
ments of  this  floor  are  often  let  out  to 
tradesmen,  or  used  for  stables,  coach- 
houses, or  offices.  The  stairs  leading 
to  the  upper  rooms  are  frequently  of 
marble,  but  often  so  badly  cared'  for 
that  the  efibct  of  the  material  is  com- 
pletely lost.  The  upper  floors  form 
suites  of  apartments  running  round 
the  whole  quadrangle,  and  frequently 
communicate  with  each  other.  These 
chambers  are  so  numerous  that  one 
floor  aflbrds  sufiicient  accommodation 
for  the  family :  hence  it  often  happens 
that  the  owner  reserves  this  portion 
for  his   0Tp,ej^^%9^^^  out  the 
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remainder.  ColumnB  of  marble  and 
gilded  ceilings  are  not  wanting,  but  the 
supply  of  furniture  is  not  abundant, 
and  its  style  is  clumsy  and  antiquated. 
The  apartments  occupied  by  the  famUy 
are  less  liable  to  these  objections,  whilst 
in  some  (Pal.  Doria)  there  is  a  degree 
of  splendour  and  magnifioence  unsur- 
passed in  the  dwellings  of  Royalty 
North  of  the  Alps.  In  the  palaces  of 
the  Boman  princes  the  antechamber 
contains  a  lofty  canopy  or  JBaldacchmOj 
on  which  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
fieimily  are  emblazoned,  with  a  throne 
the  emblem  of  their  once  feudal  rights. 
In  the  following  enumeration  we  have 
not  confined  our  notices  to  those  pahk'es 
which  have  obtained  celebrity  for  their 
moTeable  works  of  art,  but  haTe  in- 
eluded  also  those  which  have  permanent 
attractions  as  specimens  of  architecture. 
[The  usual  fee  to  the  custode,  who  shows 
the  picture  galleries  of  the  jpalaces  to 
visitors,  is  from  2  to  4  pauls  for  a  party, 
and  1  paul  for  a  single  person.] 

Palazxo  Albani,  in  the  Via  delle 
Quattro  Fontane,  purchased  b^  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  Spain,  Christina, 
now  the  property  of  her  son-in-law, 
Prince  del  Brago,  and  handsomely  re- 
stored and  decorated  by  her.  The  col- 
lections of  pictures  and  statues,  and  the 
valuable  library,  formerly  here,  have 
been  dispersed  since  the  death  of  the 
last  male  heir,  Card.  Albani,  Secretary 
of  State  under  Pius  VIII.  In  one  of 
the  smaller  courts  is  an  interesting  bas- 
relief,  built  into  the  wall,  with  an  in- 
scription to  a  certain  Pompeius  Adime- 
tus,  chief  of  one  of  the  Boman  legions 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  by  one  of  his 
fi-eedmen,  called  Pullarius,  with  good 
representations  of  the  iusiguia  of  the 
chief  of  the  cohort,  of  the  phalera  or 
breastplate  of  his  rank,  with  two  fowls 
feeding  below,  the  armoirie  parlante  of 
PuUanus,  who  dedicated  it. 

Palazeo  AUem^j  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Apollinare,  built  or  renewed  in  1580 
by  Martino  Longhi  the  elder,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  most  important  works, 
the  property  of  the  Puke  di  0aUese. 


The  porticoes  surrounding  the  court,  by 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  are  much  admired 
for  their  fine  architectural  details. 

PalcLzzo  AUieriy  in  the  Piazza  del 
^  Gesu,  with  one  of  the  most  extended 
fa9ade8  in   Bome,  buHt  by   Cardinal 
I  Altieri    in    1670,    during    the    pon- 
'  tificate    of  his  kinsman  Clement  X., 
from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  Antonio 
Bossi.    It  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  fine  hbrary,  rich  in  MSS. ;  but  this 
has  disappeared  with  all  the  other  col- 
lections of  this  princely  family.    There 
are  some  good  bas-reliefs  in  stucco  in 
the  state  apartments. 

Palazzo  Sarherini,  begun  by  Urban 
VIII.  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
demo,  continued  by  Borromini,  and 
finished  by  Bernini  in  1640.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  palaces  in  Bome,  and  con- 
tains a  collection  of  paintings  and  a 
valuable  library.  The  winding  stair- 
case is  the  best  example  of  this  species 
of  construction  in  Bome.  The  bas- 
relief  of  the  Lion  on  the  landing-place 
of  the  grand  staircase  was  found  near 
Tivoli.  The  large  saloon  or  ante- 
chamber on  the  first  floor  is  remark- 
able for  the  frescoes  on  its  ceiling  by 
Pietro  da  Coriona,  classed  by  Lanzi 
among  those  compositions  in  wliich 
he  carried  the  freedom  and  elegance 
of  his  stjle  to  its  utmost  length. 
They  are  allegorical  representations  of 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Barberini 
family,  and  present  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  sacred  and  profane  subjects. 
The  few  statues  and  sarcophagi  re- 
maining, after  the  dispersion  of  the 
once  celebrated  Barberini  collection^ 
were  found  at  Palestrina  and  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust.  The  gallery  of 
pictures,  now  considerably  reduced  in 
number,  contains  still  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  art.  It  is  arranged  in  3  rooms 
on  theground-fioor  (on  the  rt.  in  enter- 
ing the  court),  and  is  open  from  12 
to  5  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  and  Wed.,  from 
2  to  5  on  Thurs.,  and  from  10  to  5  on 
Sat.  Boom  III.— 86.  Powtiu.  The 
Death    of   GermanicuB. — 77.    Claude. 
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A  Marina.  76.  Another  Landscape. — 
7^.  Domeniohino.  Adam  and  Ere  driven 
out  of  Paradise. — ^72.  THHany  or  more 
probably  Falma  Vecchio,  The  Schiava, 
or  Slave,  in  red  and  white  costume. — 


PUui  of  Barberini  Galleiy. 

83.  Scipione  Gaetani,  Portrait  of  Lu- 
crezia  Cenci,  the  mother  of  Beatrice ; 
and  81,  her  step-mother,  by  M.  A, 
Caravaggio.  —  82.  Raphael.  The  so- 
oalled  FoBNABiNA,  very  differently 
treated,  and  very  unlike  the  Foma- 
rina  of  the  Tribune  at  Florence :  the 
armlet   bears   Baphael's    name.  —  86. 

GiriDO,        POBTBAIT       OP       BSATBICE 

CfiNCi:  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
portraits  in  Rome.  As  the  story 
goes,  it  was  taken  on  the  night 
before  her  execution ;  other  accounts 
state  that  it  was  painted  by  Ghuido 
from  memory  after  he  had  seen  her 
on  the  scaffold.  The  terrible  tra- 
gedy which  has  invested  this  picture 
witli  so  much  interest  took  place  at 
Petrella,  and  is  noticed  in  the  Hand- 
hook  for  South  Italy. — 87.  Albani. 
Galatea  with  Tritons.— 75.  Guido.  S. 
Urbanus. — 79.  Albert  Dwrer.  Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors. —  90.  A. 
del  Sarto.  A  good  Holy  Family.— 
Boom  II.  —  48.  IVancia.  Virgin, 
Child,  and  S.  Jerome;  a  fine  picture, 
especially  the  head  of  the  saint. — 
93.  Samlro  Botticelli.  A  good  small 
Annunciation.  —  81.  Semhrandt.  A 
Philosoplier.  —  54.  Sodoma.  Virgin 
and  Child. — 64.  Baldassare  JPeruzzi. 
Pygmalion.  —  47  and  27.  Zocatelli. 
Acteon  and  Diana,  Calista  and  Nymphs. 
—  49.  Innocetuo  da  Imola.  Virgin 
and  Cliild.— 54.  Oio.  Bellini.   Virgin 


and  Child. — 67.    Masaecio.    His  own 
portrait.  —  66.    Franeia.    Virgin   and 
ChUd,  with    St.   John.  —  Ist  Boom. 
21.    LanJ^anco.    Santa  Cecilia.  —  16. 
BeliverH.     Joseph  and  the    wife    of 
Potiphar.    There  are  a  few  good  pic- 
tures in  the  private  apartments,   not 
easily    seen,    amongst  which  two  bj 
Giotto,  and  some  copies  of  poitraits 
by  Raphael  in  his  younger  days,  from 
paintings  by  Pietro  deUa  FraaoeMa, 
then  in  the  Library  at  Urbino.     The 
lAbrartf    {BibUothsea    Barberini)     is 
celebrated  for   its  MS3.  and  its  other 
literary  treasures.     It  is   situated  on 
the  upper  floor  of  the  palace,  at  the 
top   01  the   winding    staixoaae;     and 
is  open  to  the  pubUo  on  Thursdays 
from  9  till  2.    The    MSS.,  7000  in 
number,    form    the   peculiar    feature 
of  this  library;   they  were  ooUected 
principally  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Bar- 
berini, the  nephew  of   Urban   VIII. 
Among  the  most  interesting  are  the 
letters  and  papers  of  Qalileo,  Betmbo, 
Cardinal  Bellarmino,  Benedetto  Gas- 
telli,  Delia  Casa,  &c. ;  and  the  official 
reports  addressed  to  Urban  VIII.  on 
the  state  of  Catholicism  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  which 
are  fiDl  of  inedited  materials  for  the 
liistory  of  the  Stuarts.    There  is  a  long 
and  interesting  correspondence  between 
Peresc  and  Cardinal  Barberini :  a  fine 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  Samaritan  cha- 
racter :  a  most  interesting  oopv  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  dates  fcom  the 
early  part  of  the  4th   centuxy,  made 
by  a  certain  Peter  **  in  the  Mesopotamia 
of  Babylon ;"  this  date,  which  would 
make  it  the  oldest  MS.  on  parchment  in 
existence,  is  very  doubtfiil ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  copied,  some  centu- 
ries later,  firom  a  MS.  bearing  the  earlier 
date.    A  beautiful  Greek  MS.  of  the 
Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  of  the  7th  or  8th 
century.    There  are  several  MSS.  of 
Dante :  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  a  folio  volume  on  parchment, 
with  a  few  miniatures  of  1419,  copied 
by  one  Filippo  Landi  of  Borgo  San  Se> 
polcro.    A  missal  with  fine  illumina- 
tions, by  QinUo  Chvio^  executed  for 
Card*  Ximenes;  and  another  by  Cfhir- 
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landafo,  or  Gfirolamo  dei  lAbri.  An 
interesting  Tolume  to  the  archnologist 
and  architect  contains  numerous -draw- 
ings and  plans  of  the  ancient  mo- 
numents of  Borne,  bj  GiuHano  da 
Sangallo :  it  bears  the  date  of  1465 : 
amongst  the  drawings  which  it  contains 
are  a  aeries  of  the  triumphal  arches, 
manj  of  the  temples  still  standing 
in  the  16th  century  at  Rome,  which 
haye  since  disappeared,  and  sketches  of 
gallers,  in  one  of  which  are  introduced 
padcUe-wheels  like  those  in  use  in 
our  modem  steamboats,  but  moyed 
by  a  windlass.  The  printed  books 
amount  to  60,000 :  many  are  valuable 
on  account  of  the  auto^ph  notes  in 
them  by  celebrated  personaffes  and 
scholars.  The  Hebrew  Bible  of  1488  is 
one  of  the  12  known  copies  of  the  first 
complete  edition  by  Soncino.  The  Latin 
version  of  Plato,  by  Ficino,  is  covered 
with  marginal  notes  by  Tasso,  and  his 
fiither  Bernardo;  the  rare  Dante  of 
Venice,  1477,  is  filled  with  annotations 
by  Bembo;  and  another  edit,  of  the  *  Di- 
vina  Commedia*  has  some  curious  notes 
by  Tasso  :  several  ancient  bronses  dis- 
covered on  the  estates  of  the  Barberini 
family  at  Palestrina,  have  been  placed 
in  this  library,  an  extensive  series  of 
eitH  mintieif  some  of  which  are  covered 
with  elegant  engraved  designs — nume- 
rous Greek  mirrors,  specimens  of  glass 
and  terracotta  sculptures,  and  espe- 
cially of  carved  ivories  from  the  same  lo- 
cality. On  the  wall,  before  entering  the 
liibraiT,  are  some  very  ancient  Roman 
inscriptions,  amongst  which  that  dis- 
covered in  1616,  on  the  Via  Appia,  to 
Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of 
Scipio  Barbatus,  who  was  consul  in 
A.U.O.  404,  and  who  built  the  Temple  of 
the  Tempests,  as  stated  upon  it,  after  his 
conquest  of  Corsica.  It  is  rud^y  cut  on 
a  slab  of  Alban  stone,  and  in  a  veiy 
primitive  style  of  spelling.  In  the  ante- 
room are  several  portraits;  amongst 
others,  of  Thomas  Moms,  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  and  of  our  Henry  VII.  In  the 
court  behind  the  palace  is  the  fragment 
of  an  inscription  which  will  not  mil  to 
interest  British  travellers.  It  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  dedication  of  the  triumphal 


arch  erected  to  the  emperor  Claudius 
by  the  senate  and  Roman  people,  to 
commeitaorate  the  conquest  of  Britain. 
It  was  found  near  the  Sciarra  palace, 
where  that  arch  is  known  to  have  stood. 
The  cavities  remaining  show  that  the 
letters  were  of  the  finest  form  of  the 
imperial  period,  and  of  bronxe,  simk 
into  the  marble.  ^^ 

PalaxMO  Berti^  now  Eiceiardij  No. 
103,  Borgo  Nuovo,  near  the  Piaxia  of 
St.  Peter's.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
to  have  been  erected  from  a  aeeign  of 
Raphael's,  for  Jacopo  da  Brescia,  sur- 
geon to  LeoX,  in  1816,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  handsome  &9ade.  The  lower 
portion  consists  of  a  rustic  basement, 
on  which  rise  two  stories ;  the  first,  of 
brickwork,having  elegant  Doric  pilasters 
in  stone,  with  6  windows,  alternately 
round-headed  and  pointed ;  the  upper 
one  is  also  Boric.  As  a  whole,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  tasteful  specimens 
in  Rome  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  16th  centy.,  although  criticised, 
especially  for  the  inequality  of  the 
spaces  between  the  pilasters. 

Palazzo  BarpheMy  in  the  Piazza 
of  the  same  name.  Tliis  immense 
palace  was  begun  in  1690  by  Cardinal 
Dezza,  fr«m  the  designs  of  Martino 
Lunghi,  and  completed  by  Paul  V. 
(Bor^hese)  from  those  of  Flaminio 
Ponzio.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  por- 
ticoes snstamed  by  96  granite  columns, 
Doric  in  the  lower  and  Ionic  with  Co- 
rinthian pilasters  in  the  upper  stories. 
Among  the  colossal  statues  preserved 
here  are  Julia  Pia  as  Thalia;  another 
Muse;  an  Apollo  Musagetes;  and  a 
fragment  of  an  Amazon.  The  gallery, 
one  of  the  richest  in  Rome,  is  on  the 
ground-fioor,  and  is  liberally  thrown 
open  to  artists  and  visitors  every  day, 
OKoept  i9aturday  and  Sunday,  from  9 
A.H.  untU  8  P.M.  It  is  arranged  in  13 
rooms,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
printed  hand-cataloguet  for  the  use  of 
visitors.  We  shall  therefore  only  notice 
here  the  most  remarkable  paintings  out 
of  upwards  of  860  which  constitute  this 
magnificent  oelleot|on.     9oQm  L  — 1. 
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a.  Entrance  frcan  Court 

b.  Rapbael'a  EnUxmbment. 
e.  Gorreggio'8  DanaS. 

d.  Domenichino's  Sibyl. 

e.  w  Cbac«  of  Diana. 

8,  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  Child.— 
2.  Lor.  de  Oredi.  A  Holy  Family.— 8. 
Paris  Alfawi,  A  Holy  Family.— 30, 34. 
Perwgino.  A  Nassareno  and  Madonna. 
— 33.  Leonardo  da  Vind.  The  Saviour. 
—35.  Raphael.  A  Portrait  of  himself 
inhiByouth(?).— 36.  F.IAppi.  Portrait 
of  Savonarola. — 48.  Peruffino.  San  Se- 
bastiano. — 49, 57.  PinUtrtcehio,  Events 
in  the  life  of  Joseph ;  the  names  of  the 
principal  personsare  written  nnderthem. 
— 13,  61.  lyaneia.  Yiigin  and  Child, 
and  a  half-figure  of  St.  Anthony.— 69. 
A.PoU<yuolo,  TheNativity.  And  seve- 
ral pictures  of  the  schools  of  Perugino, 
Baphael,  and  Leonardo  da  Yinoi.  Room 
II. — 2  handsome  foimtains  in  ala- 
bastro  fiorito  are  placed  in  the  centre 
of  this  room.— 1,  2,  5,  8,  10,  13. 
Oarofalo.  The  Deposition,  No.  8,  a 
fine  picture. — 6.  Francia.  Madonna 
and  Saints. — ^20.  Raphael.  A  very 
fine  portrait  of  a  cardinal. — 25.  Ra- 
PEAXL.  A  portrait  called  Csssar  Bor- 
ria. — 17.  OitUio  Romano.  ■  Copy  of 
Baphaers  Julius  II.— 39.  Fra  Rarto- 
lommeo.  A  Holy  Family. — 34.  A.  del 
Sarto.  Holy  Family. — 37.  Baphaxl. 
His  magnificent  picture  of  the  Deposi- 
tion or  Entombment  of  Christ  (4).  The 


/,  g.  Albano's  fimr  Seasons. 
K,  Raphael's  Archers. 
i.  Sacred  and  Profane  Love. 
h.  Vandyke's  Entombment. 


Ektohbmbnt  was  painted  by  Baphael 
in  his  24th  year.  It  was  executed  by 
the  illustrious  artist  after  his  return 
fiom  Florence  for  the  ch.  of  St.  Fran- 
cesco at  Perugia,  being  a  oommiasioxi 
from  Atalanta  Baglioni,  soon  after 
Gtiovanni  Paolo  Baglioni  liad  regained 
the  sovereignty  of  that  city.  On  one  side 
of  the  composition  the  Saviour  is  borne 
to  the  sepulchre  by  2  men,  whose  ve- 
hement  action  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  lifeless  body;  the  intensity  and 
varied  expression  of  grief  are  finely 
shown  in  the  S.  Peter,  the  S.  John,  and 
the  Magdalen,  who  surround  the  corpse, 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  Yii^in, 
overwhelmed  by  her  affliction,  has 
fainted  in  the  anns  of  her  attendants. 
It  bears  the  signature  JZopAoe^  Urhiiuu, 
and  date  h.d.tii.  Some  sketches  for 
this  picture  were  in  Sir  Thos.  Lsw- 
rence*s  collection ;  the  finest  in  that  of 
the  Ufflzi  at  Floi'ence.  The  subjects 
of  the  predella,  3  figures  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  are  in  the  Pina* 
cotheca  at  the  Vatican-  —  43.  8o' 
doma.  A  Holy  Family. — 60.  Fbakcia. 
S«  Stephen,  a  veiy  fine  picture;  and 
42.  A  Madonna.— 64.  QvuUo  Romano, 
A  copy  of  Baphael's  Fomarina  of  the 
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Barberini  Ghtllery.— 84,  35.  Andrea  del 
Sario.  Holy  JBVunilies.— 52.  Tknoteo  da 
TTrhino,  An  interesting  portrait  of 
oimg  Baphael. — 54.  Qarofalo.  The 
f  adonna,  with  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  a 
small  picture;  and  several  others  hj 
the  same  painter,  under  the  No6.  55, 
56,  57,  59,  60,  61,  and  67.-58.  Maz- 
solino  da  Ferrara.  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi. — 22oo«iIII. — 1.  J^Solario, 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross.  4.  Vasari, 
Lucretia. — 7, 8.  Michel  Angela.  2  Apos- 
tles, paintings  on  panel,  in  his  early 
manner.— 18.  Vaeari,  Leda.— 24,  28, 
and  29.  Andrea  del  SaHo,  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  Angels  and  S.  John,  the 
second  a  fine  picture.  —  32  and  33. 
Pierino  del  Vaga,  A  Madonna  and  a 
Holy  Family.— 34.  Fontormo,  8.  Se- 
bastian.— 35.  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Yenus 
and  Cupid.  —  40.  CoBBseaio.  Da- 
ITAS  (c)  ;  a  very  fine  and  oelebrated  pic- 
ture.—-42.  Bronzino,  Portrait  of  Cosi- 
nio  I.  de  Medicis.— 46.  Sassoferrato. 
Virgin  and  Child. — 48.  Sbbastian  del 
PiOMBO.  Our  Saviour  at  the  column, 
uaid  to  have  been  sketched  by  Michel 
Angelo  as  the  original  design  for  the 
well-known  painting  in  S.  Pietro  Mont- 
orio.  49,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  A  fine  Mag- 
dalen. jRoom  rV. — 1.  An.  Caracei,  A 
Deposition  from  the  Cross. — 2.  Do- 
MSKiCHiNO.  Thb  CirMJEAir  Sibyl  (<Q, 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  and  graceful 
paintings. — S.Lod.  Caracei.  S.  Caterina 
da  Siena  borne  to  Heaven  by  Angels. — 
J^ff.  Caracei.  A  Pietk. — 10.  Cav,Arpino. 
The  Rape  of  Europa.  — 15.  Guido 
Cagnacct.  A  good  SibyL— 23.  An.  Ca- 
racei. S.  Prands.— 33.  Luea  Giordano, 
S.  Ignatius  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in 
the  ampitheatre. — 20.  Guido.  Head  of 
S.  Joseph.— 30.  GgoU.  S.  Francis.— 29. 
An.  Caracei.  S.  Dominick.  —  37.  Id. 
Head  of  Christ.— 21.  EUeabetta  Sirani. 
Lucretia.  36,  37.  A  Madonna  ;  an 
Adolorata.  —  46.  Sanoferrato.  Ma- 
donna and  Child.  JEioom  V. — 5.  8ci- 
pione  Gaetano.  A  Holy  Family.  —  6. 
Oav.  Arpino.  The  Flagellation.— 11, 
12,  13,  14.  Albaito.  4  fine  cir- 
cular pictures  (/,  g),  representing  the 
Seasons.  —  15.  DoMENTCHnro.  The 
Chase  of  Diana  («),  a  very  oelebrated 


picture  ;  the  goddess,  attended  by  her 
nymphs,  is  awarding  the  prize  of  the 
bow  and  quiver  to  one  of  them  who  has 
just  shot  off  her  arrow. — 21.  Franceeco 
Mola.  S.  Peter  released  from  prison. 
— 25.  Fed.  Zttcchero.  A  Deposition. — 
26.  Caravaggio.  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  Santa  Anna. — 27.  Fadovanino. 
Venus  dressing.  JRoom  VI. — 1.  Guer^ 
cino.  La  Madonna  Adolorata. — 3.  An- 
drea Saochi.  Portrait  of  Orazio  GKusti- 
niani. — 5,  Quercino.  The  Return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son. — 7.  Fietro  da  Cortona. 
Portrait  of  G-.  Ghislieri,  in  imitation  of 
Vandyke's  style.— 10.  22»fttfra.  St.  Sta- 
nislaus with  the  infant  Christ. — 13. 
Sassoferrato.  Copy  of  Titian's  Three 
Aees  of  Man. — 24,  25.  Gaepar  Foussin. 
2  umdscapes.  Room  VII. — A  long  gal- 
lery, called  the  Stanza  degli  Specchi^ 
the  walls  being  covered  with  mirrors. 
On  2  tables  of  red  porphyry  are  an- 
tique bronze  Btatuette8,and  in  the  centre 
one  formed  of  an  immense  variety  of 
ancient  marbles.  The  paintings  on 
the  mirrors  are  for  the  putti  by  Giro- 
firi;  the  flowers  by  Mario  dei  Fiori. 
Eoom  Vni.  — 3.  Tempests,  Battle- 
piece. —  33.  Salvator  JRosa.  A  land- 
scape.— 100.  FaulFotter.  Cattle  feed- 
ing.— 87.  Fatd  Brill.  Madonna  with 
anunals.  There  are  some  mosaics  by 
Matteo  Provenzale  in  this  room :  the 
best,  No.  1,  a  portrait  of  Paul  V. 
Boom  IX. — 1,  2,  3.  Frescoes  from  the 
so-called  Casino  of  Raphael,  afterwards 
the  Villa  Olgiati,  which  once  stood  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Borghese, 
from  the  walls  of  which  they  were 
detached;  the  tVfO  first  (1  and  2) 
represent  the  marriage  of  Alexander 
and  Roxana.  No.  3  (h)  is  the  cele- 
brated painting  of  Archers  Shooting  at 
a  target  with  the  arrows  of  the  sleeping 
Cupid,  allegorical  to  the  Passions,  sup- 
posed to  l^  from  a  design  by  Michel 
Angelo;  a  magnificent  composition, 
perhaps  unequalled  in  fresco-painting. 
There  are  some  other  frescoes  of  the 
school  of  GKulio  Romano,  from  the  Villa 
Lante  on  the  Janiculum.  Boom  X. — 
This  and  the  following  room  are  chiefly 
dedioated  to  the  Venetian  schooL — 2. 
Titian.    The  Three  Graces.— 3.  Fanl 
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Fero»e9e,  Sta.  Oecilin.— i^»  Camhitue, ,  a 
VenuB  and  Adonb.  - 13.    G^toriirionj. 
Pavid  bearing  the  head  of  Gtohah.— 14. 
Patd  VeroMM.     St.  John  preaching  m 
the  De«ert.— 16.  TiUan.  San  Dominick. 
—19.  Batsano,  Hia  own  portrait. — 21. 
Titian.  SA0BEDiLNDPBOPAirBLovB(i)} 
an  allegorical  eompoaition  representing 
2  figures  sitting  near  the  edge  of  a  foun- 
tain :  one  clothed  in  white  with  a  red 
sleeve,  the  other  with  a  red  drapery 
over  the  L  shoulder ;  a  young  Cupid  is  1  tr 
looking  into  the  water.    22.  lAonello  I T 
Spada,  A  Concert.    34.  P.  Veronese, 
SS.  Cosimo  e  Damiano.  —  43.     The 
Preaching  of  Our  Lord :  a  sketch  for  a 
large  picture.     JZoom  XI. — 1.  Lorenzo 
Lotto.     A  Madonna  and  Saints.— 2. 
Faul  Veronese,  S.   Antony  preaching 
to  the  FiBhe8.—3.  Titian.  Holy  Family 
with  St.  John.— 8.  P.  Veronese.    The 
Crucifixion. — 11,  Luca  Cambiaeo.  Venus 
on  a  Dolphin.— 15, 16.  JSonifaeio.  Jesus 
in  the  house  of  Zebedee,  and  the  Return 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  2  good  specimens 
of  the  master.— 17.  TiHan.  Samson.— 
32.     Palma   Vecchio,     Madonna  and 
Saints.— 33.  JAaohO  da  Pordenone.  His 
own  portrait,  surrounded  by  his  family. 
—  31.    Oian  BelUni,     Madonna  and 
Child,  with  S.  Peter.    Boom  XII.  The 
pictures  in  tliis  room  are  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools.  —  1.    Vandyke, 
Christ    on   the  Cross.     7.  The  En- 
tombment (*).— 22.  Paul  Potter.  Cat- 
tle.—26.  Bembrandi  (?)  Boors  on  the 
Ice.  Portrait  of  Marie  de  Medicis.— 15. 
Bubens.  The  Visitation  of  S.  Elizabeth. 
— 20, 24,  35.  Holbein,  8  unknown  por- 
traits.—19.  Albert  Durer.    Portrait  of 
Louis  VI.,  duke  of  Bavaria. — 23.  BacJc- 
hiuysen,    A  magnificent  sea-piece. — 36. 
LucaCranach,  A  portrait.  44.  A  Venus 
and  Cupid. — 49.  Mandthorst.  Lot  and 
his  Daughters.    In  Boom  XIII.,  gene- 
rally closed,  but  which  will  be  opened 
by  the  custode,  is  a  collection  of  small 
subjects,  chiefly  of  artists  of  the  15th 
centy.,  with  a  very  handsome  Madonna 
and  Child  of  the  school  of  Raphael, 
recently  purchased  by  Prince  Borghese. 

Palazzo  Breuchiy  forming  the  anffle 
of  the  Piazxa  di  Pasquino,  built  at  Uie 
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and  at  present  belongs  to  her 


r  great- 


grandson  Pmioe  Napoleon  cWI« 
liuonaparte.  It  contains  some  modern 
picture;  connected  with  the  historr 
of  the  first  French  Empire,  chieflT  por- 
traits of  members  of  the  Im'perial 
family.  *^ 

Palazzo  delta  Cancelleria,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent    palaces    in    Borne, 
begun    by    Cardinal    Mezzarota,  and 
completed  in  1495  by  Cardinal  Siario 
nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the  desiCTw 
of  Bramante.    It  was  built  with  tea- 
vertine  taken  from  the  Coliseum  •  the 
44  columns  of  red  granite  which  sustain 
the  double  portico  of  its  court  are  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  Theat^ 
of  Pompey.      The   gateway  was    de- 
signed by  Fontana.    The  great  saloon 
18  decorated  with  frescoes  by  VaearL 
Salfdati,    &c.,    the  first   representing 
events  in  the  history  of  Paul  III,  Thu 
palace  is  the  official  residence  of  the 
Cardinal  Vice-Chanoellor,  and  the  seat 
of  several  Ecclesiastical  Boards  or  Con-, 
gregazioni.    In  June  1848  it  was  the 
place  of  meetmg  of  the  B^jman  Pal^- 
liament,  summoned  by  Pius  IX  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reforms  which 
finally  drove  him  fromhi8^(^RitftV,In  the 
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next  month  it  was  the  scene  of  the  me- 
morable outrage  in  which  the  mob  burst 
into  the  chamber  while  the  deputies  were 
sitting,  and  demanded  an  immediate 
declamtion  of  war  against  Austria.  In 
the  NoTember  following  it  acquired  an 
infamous  celebrity  as  the  scene  of  the 
asscMsination  of  Count  Bossi,  the  en- 
lightened minister  of  Pius  IX,  on  going 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  then  as- 
sembled here ;  this  atrocious  crime  took 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase, 
on  the  1.,  near  to  a  door  now  closed. 
The  inner  court  of  the  palace  is  very 
beautiful,  surrounded  by  a  double  Doric 
portico,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  attic 
ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters. 
The  front,  towards  the  Piazza  and  ad- 
joining street,  is  also  very  fine,  although 
spoiled  near  the  W.  angle  by  some  un- 
seemly constructions,  and  by  the  mean 
bell-iower  of  the  oh.  of  St.  Lorenzo  in 
Damaso;  the  gteat  entrance  of  Fon- 
tana  is  not  in  the  best  harmony  with 
the  architecture  of  Bramante's  edifice. 

Pttlazeo  di  Cctaerttty  or  Caetanif  m 
the  Via  deUe  Botteghe  Scure,  formerly 
a  portion  of  the  P.  Mattei.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  di  Sermoneta,  the 
head  of  the  great  baronial  &mily  of  Cae- 
tani.  The  first  floor,  which  is  hand- 
somely furnished,  contains  several  fa- 
mily pictures,  and  is  generally  let  to 
rich  foreigners,  the  situation  near  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol  being  healthy  at 
'all  seasons.  The  fietmily  archives  pre- 
served in  this  palace  are  perhaps  the 
most  complete  of  any  of  the  great 
Koman  houses;  some  deeds  of  dona- 
tion to  the  Caetanis  being  of  the 
9th  and  lOth  centuries.  The  Caetanis 
were  once  lords  of  all  the  countiy  from 
YelleCri  to  Fondi ;  they  gave  2  popes  to 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  Gelasius  II.  and 
Boniface  YIII.,  and  were  the  rivals  of 
the  Colonnas  and  Orsinis  in  their  long 
contests  with  the  popes  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries.  Their  vast  estates  were 
confiscated  by  Alexander  VI.  in  &vour 
of  one  of  hu  bastard  sons,  but  sub- 
sequently restored,  with  the  ducal  title 
borne  by  the  family,  now  the  oldest 
among«t  the  princely  Boman  houses. 


The  present  head  of  the  family  is  the 
talented  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  well 
known  as  Don  Michel  Angelo  Caetani, 
and  Prince  of  Teano,  to  many  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  resided  at  Bome. 

JPcUatzo  CeneL — ^There  are  2  palaces 
known  bv  this  name  in  Borne.  The 
first,  called  also  P.  Maocarani,  from 
its  present  owner,  is  situated  oppo- 
site the  church  of  S.  Eustachlo,  near 
the  Pantheon;  it  was  built  in  1526 
from  the  designs  of  G-iulio  Bomano, 
and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture. The  second  Cenei  Palaee, 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  family, 
stands  partly  on  the  site  of  the  Theatre 
of  Balbus,  near  the  western  entrance 
to  the  Ghhetto.  Opposite  to  the  pa- 
lace is  the  little  church  of  S.  Tommaso 
a'  Cend,  founded  in  1113  by  Cencio 
bishop  of  Sabina,  and  granted  by  Julius 
II.  to  Bocoo  Cencio,  whose  descendant, 
the  notorious  Count  Francesco,  re- 
built it  in  1575,  as  we  see  by  in- 
scriptions over  the  doors.  The  ch.  is 
small,  much  neglected,  and  seldom 
open.  The  Cenci  chapel,  restored  in 
1661,  is  covered  with  frescoes,  in  a  good 
style,  of  histories  of  the  Virgin,  with  a 
handsome  roof  decorated  wiUi  stuccoes 
and  arabesque  paintings.  Although 
erected  as  a  sepulchral  chapel  for  the 
family,  it  does  not  contain  a  single 
monmnenttotheCencis.  The  palace,  an 
immense  and  gloomy  pile  of  massive 
architecture,  was  for  manyyears  deserted 
and  left  without  doors  or  windows  or 
any  sign  of  human  habitation,  to  tell,  as 
forcibly  as  a  building  could,  the  story 
of  crime :  it  seemed  to  have  been 
stricken  with  the  curse  of  which  Bea- 
trice Cenci  was  the  victim.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  however,  it  has  been 
rendered  hahiti^le.  It  has  recently  been 
purchased  by  the  Qovemment.  Shel- 
ley notices  the  court  supported  by 
granite  columns,  and  adorned  with  an- 
tique friezes  of  fine  workmanship,  and 
biult  up  according  to  the  ancient  Ita« 
lian  fiishion  with  balcony  over  balcony 
of  open  work.  He  was  particularly 
struck  with  one  of  the  gates,  formed  of 
immense  stones,  and  leading  through 
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a  dark  and  lofty  passage  (now  closed  i  the  Septuagint  yenion,  an  iUuxmnaied 


up)  opening  into  gloomy  subterranean 
chambers.  Its  position  in  the  most  ob- 
scure quarter  of  Borne,  and  its  gloomy 
aspect,  are  perfi^otly  in  keeping  with 
the  atrodties  perpetrated  within  its 
walls,  which  lea  to  the  trage^  enacted 
at  another  place  (Petrella — iiandbaok 
of  South  Italy,  Bte.  142),  which  haa 
giren  such  a  melancholy  interest  to  the 
name  of  Oend. 

Palaxzo  Chigit  forming  the  N. 
side  of  the  Piaxza  Colonna,  built  in 
1526  from  the  designs  of  GKacomo  della 
Porta,  and  completed  by  Carlo  Ma- 
demo.  In  one  of  the  antechambers 
are  the  Skull  and  the  Sleeping  Child, 
sculptured  by  Bermmiy  as  emblems  of 
life  and' death.  In  the  saloon  are  8 
ancient  statues:  a  Yenus,  in  Parian 
marble,  with  a  Greek  inscription ; 
Mercury  with  the  eadmceut;  and  an 
Apollo,  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  The  pictures  are  in  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  funily,  and  are 
consequently  not  generally  open  to 
the  public.  Among  them  the  following 
may  be  noticed: — I. — Ghtercino,  St. 
Frauds. — Chddo.  St.  Cecilia;  a  Na- 
tivity.— Caravaggio,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tiat  drinking  at  a  spring.  II. — Pietroda 
Cortona,  A  Guardian  Angel. — Gfuer- 
cino,  Christ  at  the  column. — Jgottino 
Caracci,  A  dead  Christ. — Salvaior 
Bom,  a  satyr  disputing  with  a  phi- 
losopher, who  ia  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Salvator  himself.— 2V<i<Mi.  Two  por- 
traits.—  Spagnoletto.  A  Magdalen. 
III. — Andrea  Saeehi.  Sketch  for  the 
picture  of  8.  Bomualdo,  in  the  Vatican ; 
a  Saint ;  the  Blessed  Bernardo  Tolomei 
of  BieDA,-- Chtldo,  A  Piet^.  In  the 
upper  rooms  is  a  cabinet  adorned  with 
sketches  by  OiitUo  Bomamo^  Bermm^ 
Andrea  Saeehi,  Ac.  The  lAbra/ry  is 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  palace. 
It  was  founded  by  Alexander  VII., 
and  is  rich  in  MSS.  of  great  int-erest. 
Among  these  are  the  Chronicles  of 
St.  Benedict  and  St.  Andrew,  the  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Monastery  of  San  Oreste 
or  Soracte,  a  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nasBUB  of  the  9th  century,  a  Daniel  of 


Missal  of  1450,  a  folio  volume  of 
French  and  Flemish  music,  containing 
motettes  and  masses,  dated  1490;  a 
letter  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Count 
Palatine,  requesting  him  to  show  no 
mercy  to  Luther ;  several  inedited 
letters  of  Melanchthon,  some  sonnets  of 
Tasso,  20  volumes  of  original  documents 
relating  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
and  a  large  coUeotion  of  inedit«l  and 
almost  unknown  materials  for  the 
literary  and  political  lustorv  of  Europe. 
Near  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  forming  the 
W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  is  that 
belonging  to  the  Hospital  of 'San  Mi- 
chele,  remarkable  for  its  fine  Ionic  por- 
tico ;  the  principal  part  of  the  columns 
having  been  discovered  amongst  the 
ruins  of  the  Boman  Municipium  of 
Veil.  This  palace,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Post  and  other  public  ofBoes,  is 
now  a  club-house  for  the  officers  of  the 
French  garrison.  The  other  palaces 
forming  the  sides  of  the  Piazza  Oslonna 
are  on  the  E.  the  Palazeo  Piombino, 
inhabited  by  the  head  of  the  Buon- 
campagni  Ludorisi  family;  and  on  the 
S.  the  Palazzo  Nicolini  The  P.  Chigi 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

Palazeo  Cicciaporci,  now  Falcomeri, 
in  the  Via  de'  BanchL  Nuovi,  not  far 
from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Ponte  di 
S.  Angelo,  bmlt  in  1526,  is  remarkable 
for  its  architecture  by  GHulio  Bomano. 
Near  this  is  the  Palazzo  Cesarini,  inha- 
bited by  the  ducal  family  of  that  name ; 
it  was  the  residence  of  Alexander  VI. 
when  Cardinal  Lenz^oli  Borgia,  before 
his  elevation  to  the  pontificate. 

Palazzo  Colonna,  in  the  Piazza  di 
SS.  Apostoli,  commenced  by  Pope 
Martin  V.  in  the  15th  century,  and 
completed  in  later  times.  It  formed  at 
one  period  the  residence  of  Julius  II., 
and  subsequently  of  San  Carlo  when 
Cardinal  Borromeo.  It  now  belongs  to 
the  princely  family  whose  name  it  bears ; 
a  portion  of  the  state  apartments  have 
been  let  for  several  years  past,  and 
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now  form  the  residence  of  the  Ambas- 
sador of  France.  The  apartment  on 
the  ground-floor  contains  some  frescoes 
hy  Tempesta,  Pomarancio,  and  GiMpar 
Poussin ;  those  on  the  ceilings  hare 
1>een  eren  attributed  to  Perugino.  The 
Colonna  picture  gallery,  once  the  most 
considerable  in  Bome,  although  it  has 
been  much  reduced  bj  division  amongst 
the  outgoing  branches  of  the  family,  still 
contains  some  fine  works,  which  are 
arranged  in  a  series  of  rooms  leading 
to  the  Hall  or  Gallery  for  which  the 
palace  is  so  celebrated.  The  galleiy, 
which  is  entered  from  the  great  ante- 


hall  of  the  state  apartments,  is  open 
every  day,  exc^t  holidays,  to  the  pubUc. 
The  names  of  the  masters  only  are 
affixed  on  each  painting.  In  the  three 
rooms  (a  b  c)  preceding  those  of  the  pic- 
tures are  seymd  specimens  of  Gobelins 
and  Arras  tapestry,  and  a  good  bust 
called  Vitellius.  Boom  1.—8.  Botticelli. 
Madonna  and  GhUd. — Luca  Lunghi,  A 
good  Holy  Family. — Saffnacavallo.  A 
MiUtary  Cayalcade. — Melozgo  da  Fbrli, 
St.  Boch. — Qiovanni  Sanzio.  Portrait 
of  a  Boy  in  a  red  cap. — Luim.  A  good 
Viigin  and  Child. — Oiaeomo  di  Avanzi 
of  Sologna.    A  Crucifixion. — Alhano. 


Gbottni)  Plan 

OP  THE 

PicTinRTi  Gai<t,i!bt  at  the  Colonna  Palaci;. 
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Two  large  Landscapes,  with  groups  of 
^fgare^.—QiuUoRomamo,  TheMadonna 
and  Child. — Oentile  da  iahriano.  A 
Madonna  surrounded  by  angels. — Par^ 
miffianmo.  A  Holy  Family. — Innoeento 
da  Imola.  A  Holy  Family. — Quercvno. 


UoaCB.—P.daCortona.  TheBesmrec- 
tion ;  below  are  portraits  of  several 
persons  rising  from  their  sepulchres. 
VanSyk?  2  pictures  of  the  Viigin,Bur- 
rotmded  by  small  medallions  of  histories 
of  her  life.  PasaiTig  through  the  Throne- 
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room  (11.),  is,  Itoom  UJL—TUian.  A 
good  portrait  of  Onofrio  Pannnio,  the 
ooLebrated  antiquarian,  as  an  Austin 
friar. — Oirolamo  da  Tremffi,  A  por- 
trait, supposed  to  be  of  Foggio  Brac- 
ciolini,  the  Florentine  historian.  These 
portraits  were  long  considered  to  be 
bj  Titian,  and  called  Luther  and 
Cfdvin,  for  which  there  was  not  the 
remotest  foundation.  —  Sronzino.  A 
Holj.  Family. — Carletto  CaffUari.  A 
Lady  playing  on  the  guitar. — Ouereino. 
The  Guardian  Angel. — Albcmo.  The 
Bape  of  Europa. — An.  Carraci,  the 
Mangia  FaggioU^  a  ridiculous  carica- 
ture, but  true  to  life. — Lo  Spctgna.  S. 
Jerome  in  the  Desert. — FetrU  Bordone, 
A  Holy  Family,  with  St.  Sebastian  and 
other  Saints.  —  Bomfaeio.  A  Holy 
Family,  with  SS.  Anne  and  Jerome. — 
SalviaU.  A  Madonna.  —  HoVbein,  A 
portrait  of  Lorenzo  Colonna,  brother  to 
Martin  V.  —  Pcad  Veronese,  A  fine 
male  portrait. — J>,  Creepi.  San  Carlo. 
— ^.  Mola.  Death  of  AbeL— Oku^o.  S. 
Agnes. — Saeeoferrato.  A  Madonna. — 
Chtereino.  The  Angel  Gabriel. — Oiov. 
Bellini.  8.  BenrDaxdo.—SahiaH,  The 
Besurrection  of  Lasarus. —  Muhene. 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren;  a  sketch. — 
SoareeUitti.  The  Apparition  of  the 
Yirgin  to  some  Franciscan  friars.  The 
paintings  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Martin 
Y.,  are  W  IdUH  and  Fompeo  Battoni, 
Boom  IV. — This  room,  which  forms 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  great  gal- 
lery, is  covered  with  landscapes ;  eight 
in  tempera^  by  &aapar  Bouetin. — ^A 
small  pretty  Claude. — Poueein,  Apollo 
and  Daphne. — Wouvermane,  2  Urge 
battle-pieces. — SahxUor  Boea,  A  sea- 
shore scene.  2  good  landscapes  by 
JShoaneveU;  sereral  by  Orizonte  and 
Creteeneio  di  OnoJH ;  some  Bergheme^ 
B.  Brills^  and  Canaletiie.  On  one  side 
of  this  haU  is  a  handsome  cabinet,  with 
27  bas-reliefr  in  ivory,  executed  by  the 
Qennan  artist  Steinhart,  and  copied 
from  Michel  Angelo*s  Last  Judgment 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  from  26  of 
BaphaeFs  subjects  in  the  Loggie. — 
The  Great  Mall  or  GaUerg  (V.),  one 
of  the  finest  iu  Bome,  is  ornamented 


with  ancient  statues,  none  of  which 
are  of  any  merit;    the  walls  are   de- 
corated with  Yenetian  mirrors,  painted 
with  wreaths  of  fiowers  and  Capids, 
the  former  by  Mario  dei  J¥ort»  the 
latter  by  Carlo  Maratta,    In  the  recess 
of  one  of  the  windows  on  the  rt.  a  good 
bas-relief  of  a  colossal  head  of  Minerra. 
On  the  tables  are  some  antique  bronzes, 
and  a  small  bronze  statue  of  a  fiftun,  by 
Sansovino;  the  roof  is  covered  with 
frescoes  relative  to   the  deeds  of  the 
Colonna  family;    the    larmt,  in  the 
centre,  by  Coli  and  Q-herarcu,  represents 
the  Battle  of  Lepanto.  The  following  are 
the  principal  pictures  on  the  sides  of  the 
Qreat  HaU,  and  the  raised  one  beyond 
it  towards  the  garden :  —  Bubens.   An 
Assumption.—  C.  AUori.    The  Descent 
into  Hades. — B.  Stroxtd.    La  Carita 
Bomana.  —  Svbtermant.     Portrait   of 
Federigo  Colonna. — Two  St.  Jeromes 
by  G'iMrotJioand  Spagnoletto, — SalviaH, 
Adam  and  Bve  in  the  Gtarden. — Van- 
dyke.   Fine   jportrait  of  C.  Colonna, 
Dukede'MarsL — Gnereino.  Martyrdom 
of    S.    Emerenziana.  —  Albano.      An 
Eoce  Homo. — 8o,  Gaetano.  Portrait  of 
Antonio  Colonna. — Several  members  of 
the  Colonna  funily  round  a  table,  with 
their  names,  by  the  same  artist. — O. 
CagUaH.    Portrait  of  Stefano  Colonna. 
— Saknati.     Adam  and  Eve. — Tmio- 
retto.      Nardssus. — Vaeari.    Two  re- 
cumbent  figures    of  Yenus.  —  Ghir- 
landt^o.    Two  pictures  of  the  Bape  of 
the  Sabinee,  and  the  Peace  celebrated 
between  the  Bomans   and  Sabines. — 
Palma  VeocMo.    St.  Peter  presenting 
a  Donatario  to  the  Madonna  and  Child. 
— TjtUlS,  a  Holy  Family. — Vamdyhe. 
Portrait  of  Lucrezia   Colonna.  —  i. 
de  Legde.    The  Temptations    of  St. 
Antony. — Broneino.  Yenus  and  Cupid. 
— SahiaH.    The  same  subject,  but  less 
chaste. — Ag.  Caraeci.    Portrait  of  Car- 
dinal Pompeo    Colonna. —  Giorgione^ 
Portrait  of  Giacomo  Sdarra  Colonna. — 
Simone  da  Peearo,     S.  Sebastian. — 
Poueein,  Shepherdesses,  some  asleep. — 
jS'.  Boea,  St.  John  in  the  Desert^  and  St. 
John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness;  the 
painter  is  saia  to  have  introduced  h.\& 
own  likeness  into  the  first  picture.— Two 
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fine  male  portndiB. — Ificola  da  FoUgno, 
A  curiouB  picture  of  the  Madonna  libe* 
rating  a  child  from  the  Demon. — An, 
Oiraoeu  The  Magdalen  in  Ghlorj. — 
Learframco,  St.  Peter  in  Prison. — Chuido, 
S.  Francis  and  Angels.  In  the  centre  of 
(YI.)  the  hall  next  the  garden  is  the  ^o- 
caQedCoUmnaBelUca  (ft),  a  torse  column 
in  red  marble,  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  Mars;  round  the  column  run  a  series 
of  low  reliefs,  commencing  with  a  sacri- 
fice and  continued  with  military  pro- 
oessions,  the  whole  probably  a  work  of 
the  16th  century.  The  gardens  behind 
the  palace  extend  along  the  western 
•lope  of  the  Quirinal,  and  consist  of  a 
aeries  of  terraces  rising  to  the  summit, 
and  are  well  planted  in  avenues  of  box 
and  ilexes,  ^ere  are  considerable  ruins 
in  them,  consisting  of  lai^  haUs  and 
massive  brick-walls,  and  upon  the  sum- 
mit two  portions  of  a  gigantic  frieze 
and  entablature,  one  measuring  1490 
cubic  feet  of  white  marble,  and  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  100  tons :  th^  belonged 
probably  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
erected  by  Aurelian  on  the  Quirinal. 
The  entrance  to  the  gardens  is  from  the 
extremity  of  the  gallery,  which  will  be 
opened  by  the  custode,  near  to  which 
are  two  statues  of  Prospero  and  Marc 
Antonio  Colonna,  the  torsos  of  which 
ore  ancient.  The  palace  itself  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
the  portico  which  led  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun. 

Patatto  della  OonwUa,  on  Monte 
Cavallo,  built  by  Clement  XII.,  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga,  in  1780.  Attached 
to  it  are  barracks  and  t^e  stables  of 
the  Pope's  noble  guard.  The  apart- 
ments are  ohiefiy  occupied  by  high 
dignitariee  of  the  Church.  The  palace 
is  considered  one  of  Fuga*s  most  suo- 
cessful  works. 

Palaxxo  Cortimy  in  the  Lnngara  of 
theTrastevere,built  by  theBiario  family, 
enlarged  and  altered  into  its  present 
form  by  Clement  XII.,  in  1729,  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga.  In  the  17th 
century  it  was  the  residence  of  Chris- 
tina queen  of  Sweden,  who  died  in  it 


in  1689.  A  grand  double  staircase 
leads  to  the  gallery,  which  is  open 
every  day,  except  Sunday,  from  10 
until  8;  there  are  hand-catalogues  in 
Italian  and  French  in  all  the  rooms. 
Openingout  of  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace  fKII.),  we  enter  Room  I.  A 
marble  sarcophagus,  found  near  Porto 
d*Anzio,  ornamented  with  reliefs  of  Tri- 
tons and  Nereids ;  and  overthe  entrance 
door  a  portion  of  an  early  Christian  urn, 
with  reliefs  representingthevintaee. — 9. 
Tereta  Muratori,  The  Plague  at  Milan. 
— 6.  Barocdo,  Holy  Family. — 10. 
C.  Maratta,  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine. 
—17,  18,  20,  21.  LocaUlU.  Eural 
scenes  in  the  style  of  Teniers. — 24s  26. 
CanaleUi.  Views  of  Venice.  Hoom  II, 
contains  no  paintings  worth  noticing : 
out  of  it  opens  on  the  1.  £oom  III.,  or 
the  QaUertfy  where  there  are  some  fine 
pictures.  1.  Chuercino,  An  Ecco  Homo. 
2.  Carlo  Dolce.  Madonna  and  Child. — 
6.  Inn,  da  Imola^  and  9.  Andrea  del 
Sario,  Holy  Families. — 10.  Lodomco 
Caracci.  The  Kativity  of  the  Virgin. 
— 15.  A,  del  Sarto.  A  small  Virgin 
and  Child. — 17.  Michael  A.  Caravaggio 
The  same  subject. — 26.  Fra  BartO' 
lommeo,  A  Holy  Family. — 2B,  Teniers, 
Dutch  Boers.— 86.  Gktrofalo,  A  Holy 
Family. — 39.  Albani,  Mercuiy  and 
Apollo. — 44.  Portrait  of  Julius  II., 
attributed  to  Baphael. — 45.  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 
— 49.  Carlo  Dolce.  St.  Apollonia. — 
60.  TiHan,  Portrait  of  PMlip  II.  of 
Spain.  —  52.  C.  Sarracim.  Vanity, 
personified  by  a  female  arranging  her 
dress,  with  an  attendant  holdmg  a 
mirror  before  her. — 64.  C,  Maratta. 
A  Holy  Family;  and  70,  the  Flight 
into  Egypt.  —  61.  Vaeari.  A  Holy 
Family.— 88.  C  Do^oc ;  and  89.  Ottido, 
Two  Ecce  Homos,  placed,  with  the  same 
subject  (1)  by  Quereino^  near  each  other, 
to  show  the  respective  powers  of  expres- 
sion by  these  three  masters.  Boom  IV. 
11.  Gttido.  Herodias.  — 18.  Andrea 
Sacehi.  A  small  Crucifixion  of  St. 
Andrew. — 19.  Ouido,  The  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter.— 20.  Onercino.  St.  John. 
— 22.  F.  Baroccio.  Our  Saviour  and 
the  Magdalene.  —  27.    £od,   Caracci, 
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2  good  ooIosmI  heads.— 28.  2UiM.  St. 
Jerome. — il.  GiuUo  Somano.  A  copy 
of  Raphaers  Fomarina  of  the  Florentine 
gallery. — 13.  Carlo  MaraUa,    A  Holy 


Family. — 44.  AJbeH  Ihtrer.  A.  harv. 
—-45.  Carlo  Dolce,  A  Magdalene. — 
61,  62.  Mbano.  Two  oral  paintings 
ofYenusandOapida. — 68.  Spoffnoietto. 


PliAN  OF  PlCTTBB  OaLLBBT  AT  THB  COBSIKI  PaIACZ. 
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Beathof  Adonifl. — 55.  Lodovioo  Caraooi, 
A  Deposition.  And  11  small  subjects  by 
Callot  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  a 
soldier.  An  ancient  chair  (b)  in  marble, 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  discovered 
near  the  Lateran ;  the  low  relje&  upon 
it  represent  a  procession  of  warriors,  a 
boar-hunt,  and  Bacrificiol  ceremonies. 
On  one  of  the  tables  is  an  ancient  silver 
vase,  endosuig  another  covered  with 
beautiful  reliefs  representing  Orestes 
before  the  Council  of  the  i^eopagus. 
£oom  y .  12.  Carlo  Dolce,  St.  Agnes. 
— ^14.  Carlo  MaraUa,  An  Annunciation. 
—16.  Schidone,  and  19.  Del  £osso. 
Holy  FamiUes.— 23.  Albani.  Virgin 
and  Child. — 24.  Overeino,  Cluist  and 
the  Samaritan;  and  40,  u2.  An  Annuncia- 
tion.— ^28.  Oiorgione,  Christ  and  St. 
Peter.  —  30.  Pamiigianino,  A  Holy 
Family. —  37,  38,  39.  Chuido.  An 
Adolorata,  Ecoe  Homo,  and  St.  John ; 
and  45.  A  BmaU  Crucifixion.  RoomW, 
All  the  paintings  in  this  room  are 
portraits.  TUian.  Two  Sons  of  Charles  i 
v.— 31,  36.  Holbein.  His  own  and  his 
Wife's  portraits.— 43.  Mbert  Durer. 


Portrait  of  Cardinal  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg.— 40.  Bronano.   Portrait  of  Gar- 
duial   Bibiena,   veiy    doubtful.  —  47. 
CcunpiffUa,    Portrait  of  Bubens. — ^50. 
TUian,    Card.  Alessandro  Fanieseu — 
54.    Bronzino,     Portrait   of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medicis. — 67.   A  pretended  minia- 
ture of  Maiy  Queen  of  Soots,  attributed 
to   Oliver, — 68.  Baciceio,    Card.  Ncri 
Corsini.  Boom  VII.  11.  Mxtkillo.  Fine 
picture  of  ViBGnr  aud  Child. — 21. 
Luea  Oiordano,  Christ  disputing  -with 
the   Doctors.— 13.    G,  Pouw^    Fine 
Landscape.— 22,  23,  24.  Fra  Angelico, 
3  small   paintings   on   panel,   repre- 
senting the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Aroension,  and  oiur  Lord  in  G»ory. 
These  three  portions  formed  one  pic- 
ture ;  the  miniature  heads  of  the  saints 
are  fine. — 16.  Bubena,    St.  Sebastian. 
— 18.    Garofalo,    Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  the  head  of  the  Saviour  remark- 
able for  the  resignation  and  placidity  of. 
its    expression. — 20,  25.    &.  BoMetiu. 
Gk>od  Landscapes. — 26.  Lodovieo  Car- 
acci,    Marlyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
—27.  C  Matatta,  ^AjKAiDnundation. 
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— ^28,  34.  Origowte.  Two  good  Land- 
scapes. —  30.  TUia»,  The  Woman 
taken  iu  Adultery. — 35.  DomenieAiHo. 
Portrait  of  a  GonfSEJoniere  of  the 
Church. —  48.  Tamarattcio.  Charity. 
Room  YIII.  2.  Francia,  Virgin  and 
Child. — 6.  Claude.  A  good  specimen. 
— '8.   Vcmdyke,    Jesus  before  fiUte. — 

10.  P.  da  Caravagffio.  A  drawing  of 
Niobe  and  her  Children,  dated  1567. — 

11.  Poussin.  A  Holy  Family.— 13. 
Chtido.  Contemplation.— 15,  21,  23, 
40,41,42.  &.Pousnn,  6  kndscapes.— 
18.  Domemchino,  Susannah  at  the 
Bath. — 24.  Gfuercino;  and  25.  Spagno- 
letto.  Two  pictures  of  St.  Jerome. 
— 29.  Correggio  (?).  Christ  in  the 
Garden. — Mosaic  portraits  of  Clement 
XII.,  and  of  his  nephew  Cardinal  Neri 
CorsinL  In  a  cabinet  opening  out  of 
Moom  Yin.  are  some  small  triptychs 
attributed  to  Orgagno,  Duoeio  ofStena^ 
GHotHnOf  Simone  Memmiy  Starinna, 
and  a  fine  drawing  in  crayons  of  an 
Ecoe  Homo  by  Oiudo. — £oom  IX.  2. 
Tenters,  Interior  of  a  Dutch  Fann- 
house. — 6.  N,  Potusin,  The  Triumph 
of  Ovid. — ^9.  Velasquez,  Portrait  of 
Innocent  X — 12.  Salvator  Rosa,  Pro- 
metheus devoured  by  the  Vultiure — 
18*  SoUmena  St.  John  in  the  Desert. 
—21.  C.  Maratta,  The  Trinity.— 26, 
28,  29,  35.  8,  iZ<»a. —Battle-pieces. 
— 32.  Domemchino.  Christ  laid  in 
the  Sepulchre.  In  a  room  (X.)  be- 
yond this,  but  generally  closed,  are — 
a  bron^  bas-relief  of  the  Bape  of 
iEuropa,  attributed  to  Cellini;  an  an- 
tique mosaic  representing  oxen  fright- 
ened by  thunder;  and  a  portrait  of 
Clement  XII.  iu  pietra  dura.  The 
Corsini  lAbrwry^  founded  by  Clement 
XII.,  contains  upwards  of  1300  MSS., 
some  autographs  of  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, and  a  great  nmnber  of  cinque- 
cento  editions.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  every  day,  except  Wednesdays 
and  festivals,  for  3  hours  before  sunset. 
The  number  of  printed  books,  rich  in 
editions  of  the  15th  century,  is  about 
60,000,  well  arranged,  with  good  cata- 
logues, and  easily  accessible;  the  col- 
lection of  engravings  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  extensiye  in  Italy.    The  I 


series  b  v  Marc  Antonio  Baimondi  after 
Baphael  is  the  most  complete  to  be 
met  with.  Behind  the  palace  are  the 
gardens  and  the  pretty  VtUa  Corsitd^ 
placed  on  the  declivity  of  the  Janiculum. 
The  view  from  it  embraces  a  magni- 
ficent panorama  of  Bome. 

Palazzo  Costaguti^  in  the  Piazza  delle 
Tartarughe,  built  by  C.  Lombardi :  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  &ie  ceilings,  painted 
in  fresco  by  Domenichino,  Quercino, 
Albano,  and  other  eminent  artists  of 
their  time.  There  are  6  ceilings,  in 
the  following  order : — I.  Albano,  Her- 
cules wouncBng  the  Centaur  Nessus. 
II.  Domenichino,  Apollo  in  his  car; 
Time  discovering  Truth,  &c.  III.  Ghter^ 
cino,  Binaldo  andArmida  on  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  dragons.  IV.  Cav, 
d^Arpino,  Juno  nursing  Hercules; 
Yenus  with  Cupids  and  other  divini- 
ties. Y.  La^ranco,  Justice  and 
Peace.  YI.  Somanelli.  Arion  saved 
by  the  dolphin. 

Curia  Innocenziana,  more  generally 
known  as  the  P.  di  Monte  CitwiOy  from 
the  piazza  in  which  it  is  situated,  an 
imposing  edifice,  begun  in  1642  by 
Innocent  X.  from  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nini, and  completed  by  Innocent  XII. 
from  those  of  Carlo  Fontana.  It  was 
appropriated  by  the  latter  pontiff  as 
the  seat  of  the  higher  courts  of  law, 
under  the  name  of  the  Curia  Innocen- 
tiana.  It  contains  on  the  ground-floor 
the  offices  of  the  Director- G^eral  of 
Police  and  of  Passports ;  on  the  first- 
floor  those  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Ca- 
mera and  Segnatura,  and  the  Civil 
Court  of  the  First  Instance.  This 
palace  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  an  Ajuphitheatre  of  Statilius 
Taurus. 

Palazzo  Dorio'PampMUyin  the  Corso, 
— This  immense  edifice,  the  most 
magnificent  perhaps  of  all  the  Boman 
palaces,  interesting  to  English  tra- 
vellers from  its  connexion  with  our 
great  house  of  Talbot,  was  erected  at 
various  times  and  by  different  architects. 
The  side  fsamg    the  Corso   is  fromi 
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the  deBigns  of  ValyaBori ;  that  fikcing  which  are  most  Uberallj  thrown  open  to 

the  Ck>negio  Romano  was  designed  by  the  puhlic,  with  good  hand  catalogues 

Pietro  da  Cortona,  the  yestibule  being  in  each  room  of  its  contents.     In  tlie 

added   by  BorrominL     The   Qallety^  order  in  which  strangersyisit  the  gallerv, 

which  is  open  on  Tuesdajs  and  Fridays,  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable 

from  10  to  2  o'clock,  contains  many  pictures : — ^Entering  from  the  principal 
first-rate  works,  with  a  greater  number 
naturally  of  a  second-rate  character. 
There  are  upwards  of  800  pictures,  dis- 
tributed oyer  18  rooms  and  galleries, 


stairs,  in  the  1.  hand  comer  of  the 
ffreat  quadrangle  (a),  the  great  Hall 
(1),  a  yeiy  beautiful  apartment  lately 
erected :  it  is  decorat^  with  andent 


Gbound  Plan  of  the  Dobia  G-allebt. 


marbles  and  pictures,  chiefly  land- 
scapes, the  most  worthy  of  notice 
being  several  by  Gaspar  Pfmtain,  espe- 
cially No.  23  and  19,  and  a  Manna 
by  N,  JPimmn,  Amongst  the  marbles 
are  8  sarcophagi  with  bas-rahefs ;  a 
statue  of  a  bearded  Bacchus ;  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Chimera,  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Lorium ;  a  group  of  Ulysses  con- 
cealed under  the  body  of  a  sheep ;  and 
a  portion  of  the  table  of  a  Triolhiium 
with  handsome  arabesques,  discoyered 
in  the  ruins  of  Pompey*s  Villa  at 
Albano,  the  site  of  the  modem  Villa 
Dona.  Opening  out  of  this  Hall, 
on  the  L,  are  a  series  of  rooms,  occu- 
pying 8  sides  of  the  palace.  The 
paintings  which  coyer  their  waUs  are  in 
general  second-rate ;  the  following,  how- 
ever, may  be  noticed.    jBoom  II.— 6. 


Qian.  JBelUni.  A  CircomciBion. — 27. 
Taddeo  Bariolo,  A  Triptych,  with  Ma- 
donna and  Saints. — 28.  Fra  FiUp- 
po  JAppi.  The  Annunciation.  —  8S. 
Onercino.  The  Martyrdom  of  St 
Agnes :  the  fine  group  of  the  Centaur 
in  rosso  and  nero  antioo  marbles  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  discoyered 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  pom 
at  Albano :  the  2  groups  of  children 
are  by  Algardi.  In  the  bedroom 
(in.),  opening  on  the  rt.,  aie  a  Holy 
Family  by  A.  d^l  Sarto^  and,  9,  a  Virgin 
by  Stuaofirrato,  Boom  IV. — Some 
bronzes,  amongst  which  a  curious  waters 
pail  or  8iu£t^  with  subjects  relatiye 
to  the  Ufe  of  David  scratched  upon 
it,  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  the 
4th  century;  a  recumbent  figure  of 
Jupiter;   and  a  bath.      Boom  V. — 1. 
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Vawri.  AHolyFanuly. — 17,  QuerUin 
MaUyt.  TheMisew. — 21.  BeccafiimL 
The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  The 
marble  group  of  Jacob  and  the  Angel 
is  by  the  school  of  Bernini,  Room 
VI.— 5.  Sandra  Botticelli.  A  H0I7 
Family. — 22.  JDomenichino.  A  small 
Assimiption.  In  the  adjoining  Cabi- 
net {b),  opening  out  of  Room  VII., 
are  seTeral  small  subjects  attributed  to 
Breughel.  A  bust,  by  Algardi,  of  Olym- 
pia  Maidalchini  Pamfili,  and  of  the  pre- 
sent Prince  Boria  by  Tenerani.  In  the 
4  following  rooms,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX, 
and  X.,  there  is  Uttle  to  detain  the 
visitor :  from  the  latter  he  will  enter 
the  quadrangular  gallery  surrounding 
the  4  sides  (a)  of  the  G^reat  Court  of  the 
palace,  in  which  are  placed  the  best 
pictures  in  the  collection.  Gbeat  Gal- 
liSBT,  XIII.  W,  Branchy  on  the  1. 
{Braccio  a  Sinistra). — 3.  A.  Caracci. 
The  Magdalene.— 4.  Pierino  del  Vaga. 
Galatea.— 9.  Sassoferrato.  A  Holy 
Pamily.— 15,  37.  A.  del  Sarto.  Holy 
Families.— 16.  Breughel.  The  Creation. 
— 21.  Chuercino.  The  Prodigal  Son.— 
26.  Claude.  The  Flight  into  Egypt.— 
26.  Qarofalo.  The  Visitation  of  St. 
Elizabeth.— 36.  The  Flight  into  Egypt; 
the  landscape  by  Oaepar,  the  figures 
by  Nicholae  Po«««».— 38.  If.  Fouesin. 
A  copy  of  the  Kozze  Aldobrandini  (see 
p.  239J:  the  differences  between  this  copy 
and  tne  original  fresco  arise  from  re- 
storations made  on  the  latter  and  since 
remoTed,— 47.  Albano.  Holy  Family 
and  2  female  Saints.— 51.  JDosso  Doeei. 
The  Expulsion  of  the  Vendors  from 
the  Temple.— Titian.  The  Three  Ages 
of  Man.  West  Branch  of  Qallerg, 
XIV.  (2^  Braccio).^.  Guercino.  St. 
Peter.  — 14.  Raphael.  Portraits  of 
Andrea  l^avagero  and  Agostino  Braz- 
zano,  friends  of  Card.  Bembo,  for 
whom  they  were  painted,  generally 
known  as  Baldo  and  Bartolo,  amongst 
'  the  noblest  and  finest  portraits  by 
BaphaeL  — 17.  Titian.  A  fine  Male 
Portrait.  —  21.  VandyJce.  Portrait 
of  a  Widow.  — 25,  30,  60,  65. 
Breughel.  The  Four  Elements;  the 
npimlltt  and  plants  beautifully  rendered. 
-—26.  Titian,  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.— 37. 
\RofM.'\ 


BMhene.  Portrait  of  his  wife  $  and  50, 
of  a  Friar,  called  his  Confessor.  —  53. 
liEONABDODAViNCi.  Portrait  ofJoanna 
II.  of  Aragon,  Queen  of  Naples,  a 
lovely  picture.— 61.  Benvenuto  da  Or- 
tolano.  The  Nativity,  a  good  painting 
ofthls  rare  master. — 63.  Breughel.  The 
Creation  of  Eve ;  and  70.  Id,  Para- 
dise.—66.  Qarofalo.  A  Holy  Family. 
— 69.  Correggio.  A  cartoon  of  Glory 
crowning  Virtue.  —  76,  Tenters.  A 
Village  Feast.— 80.  Portraits  of  Titian 
and  his  wife,  attributed  to  himself.  N. 
Brandi  of  Gallery  (3^  JJraccto)- 1, 
6, 19, 28,  and  34.  An.  Caracci.  A  series 
of  good  paintings,  in  the  form  of  lu- 
nettes, of  the  Assumption,  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  the  Nativity,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  and  the  Entombment 
of  Our  Saviour.— 18.  Id.  A  fine  PietJt 
or  Dead  Christ. — 5,  Claitde.  Mercury 
driving  away  the  Cattle  of  Apollo. — 12. 
Id.  The  celebrated  Molino,  one  of 
Claude's  finest  landscapes. — 23.  Id.  The 
Temple  or  Sacrifice  of  Apollo.— 33.  Id. 
The  Hunting  Diana,  a  small  picture 
inferior  to  the  2  last. — 11.  The  por- 
trait of  Machiavelli,  attributed  to  A, 
del  Sarto  and  Bronzino,  with  the  in- 
scription Nicolaut  Maghiavelliutf  Hie- 
toriarum  Scriptor. — 10.  Titian.  Vot- 
trait  of  his  Wife. — 16.  Clirist  on  the 
Cross,  attributed,  on  doubtful  grounds, 
to  Michel  AMgelo.—2\.  Qarofalo.  St. 
Catherine.— 25.  Schidone.  St.  Boch.— 
27.  Qiorgione,  A  fine  portrait. — 29. 
Faul  Veronese.  A  pretended  portrait  of 
Luoretia  Borgia. — 30.  Guercino.  Endy- 
mion. — 31.  Fra  Bartolommeo.  Holy 
Family.  In  the  Cabinet  (c)  at  the  extre- 
mity of  this  branch  of  the  gallery  have 
been  placed  some  pictures  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Doria  family. 
— No.  2.  A  portrait  of  the  cele- 
brated Andrea  Doria,  surrounded  by 
naval  emblems,  attributed  to  Seh.  del 
Fiombo. —  3.  Another  of  Gianetto 
I  Doria,  by  Bronzino,^  5.  Innocent  X., 
I  the  founder  of  the  Pamfiili  family, 
by  Velasquez.  The  bust  of  the  late 
Princess  Mary  Talbot  Doria  Pamphily 
is  by  Tenerani.^-G.  The  Deposition, 
with  the  portraits  of  the  Donatorii,  a 
good  specimen  of  Sans  Memeling, 
O 
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THie  Gallerjr  of  the  Mirrore,  XVI.  ((?. 
cb'  Specehi),  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
GoTBO,  Ib  profusely  decorated  with  look- 
ing-glasses and  ancient  statues,  none 
of  any  great  value ;  the  frescoes  on  the 
roof  are  hy  Mellani,  a  painter  of  the 
last  century.  Beyond  the  Great  Ghtllery 
are  a  series  of  rooms,  generally  closed 
(XI.,  XII.,  &c.),  communicating  with 
those  inhabited  by  the  family,  which,  as 
well  as  the  elegant  chapel,  can  only  be 
yisited  with  a  permission  from  Pnnoe 
Bona.  One  of  these,  the  Throne  Roomy 
«ontains  scTeral  works  by  Pouann^ 
amongst  others  his  celebrated  land- 
scape of  the  Ponte  Lucano.  The  space 
now  covered  by  the  Doria,  Simonetti, 
and  Bonaparte  Palaces,  and  indeed  all 
the  side  of  the  Via  Lata  frt>m  the  Via 
di  Gaiavita  to  the  Piazza  di  Venezia, 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Septa 
Julia  erected  by  Agrippa,  the  Campus 
Agripp»  being  on  the  opposite  one. 

Palazzo  Falconieri,  in  the  Via  Giulia, 
built  in  the  I7th  century  from  the 
designs  of  Borromini.  This  palace  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  the  galleiy  of 
Cardinal  Fesch,  by  whom  it  was  oc- 
cupied for  many  years  prior  to  his 
death  in  1839. 

Palazzo  Famese,  the  property  of  the 
royal  family  of  Naples,  by  whom  it  was 
inherited,  as  the  descendants  of  Eli- 
zabeth Famese,  the  last  of  her  line ;  be- 
gun by  Paul  III.,  wliile  Cardinal,  from 
the  designs  of  Antonio  di  Sangallo, 
it  was  finished  by  his  nephew,  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Famese,  under  the  direction 
of  Michel  Angelo  (1526).  The  facade 
towards  the  Tiber,  with  its  Loggia,  was 
added  by  Giaoomo  della  Porta.  The 
architecture  of  this  palace  is  beyond  all 
doubt  the  finest  in  Kome ;  but  it  loses 
much  of  its  interest  when  we  know 
that  the  blocks  of  travertine  of  which 
it  is  constructed  were  taken  from  the 
theatre  of  MaroeUus  and  the  Coliseum, 
of  whose  ruin,  says  Gibbon,  "the 
nephews  of  Paul  III.  are  the  guilty 
agents,  and  every  traveller  who  views 
the  Famese  paUce  mav  curse  the  sa- 
'"'        wad   luxury   of  these  upstart 


princes."    The  piazza,  adorned  with  5 
handsome  fountains,  is  arranged  in  suefc 
a  manner  that  the  palace  is  seen   tc 
great  advantage.    The  granite  basins  oi 
the  fountains,  17  feet  in  length  and  4 
feet  in  depth,  were  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla.    On  entering  the  palace 
the  size  of  the  blocks  of  travertine, 
and  the  precision  with  which  they  are 
fitted,  will  not  fiul  to  attract  attention. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  solidity  of  the 
construction :  the  basement  of  the  court, 
which  was  laid  down  by  Vignola  on  the 
original  plan  of  SangsJlo,  and  the  first 
story,  by  Vignola  himself,  are  worthy 
of  the  best  times  of  architecture.     All 
the  upper  part  of  the  building,  with  the 
imposing  entablature,  are  by   Michel 
Angelo.    The  court  was  originally  sur- 
rounded by  two  ranges  of  open  porticos, 
as  we  have  seen  at  the  P.  della  Cancel - 
leria   (p.  280),  the  lower  Doric    still 
open ;  the  upper  Ionic  has  had  its  arches 
closed  in  recent  times  with  brickwork 
and  windows,  which  takes  much  away 
from  the  grandeur  of  this  once  superb 
atrium.    Above  the  lordc  portico  rises 
the  attic  with  its  Corinthian  pilasters, 
by  Michel  Angelo.    In  the  lower  portico 
of  the  court  is  the  sarcophagus,  said,  but 
on  doubtful  authority,  to  have  been 
found  in  the  tomb  of  CfBcilia  Metella. 
Its  form,  as  well  as  the  rude  style  of  the 
bas-rehefs  of  scenes  of  the  chace  upon 
it,  are  evidently  of  a  period  posterior  to 
the  times  of  the  wife  of  Crassus.  During 
the  siege  of  Home  in  1849  the  palace  \ 
was  struck  by  several  shot  from  the  I 
breaching  batteries  of  the  French,  the  i 
marks  of   which  were   evident   tmtil' 
lately  on  the  facade  towards  the  Tiber:  j 
its   cornice  and  roof  were  somewhat  j 
injured,  but  no  damage  was  done  to 
the  interior.    In  former  times  the  pa- 
I  lace  was  remarkable  for  its  fine  collection 
-  of  statues.    The  frescoes  of  .^it.  Caracci 
',  and  his  scholars  are  the  great  attraotion  , 
1  of  the   OalUry  on  the  upper  floor.  | 
I  These  fine  works  occupied  no  less  than  I 
'  8  ^ears  in  execution,  and  were  rewarded  j 
with  the  small  sum  of  500  gold  crowns 
(120/.).     The    centre-piece  represent! 
'  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  AriadnSt 
;  attended  ^fcyjajlg^g^^  »d  bw- 
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chantes,  and  preceded  hj  Silenus  on 
au  ass.    The  other  suhjects  are, — Pan 
bringing  goatskins  to  Diana ;  Mercury 
presenting  the  apple  to  Paris ;  Apollo 
eanying  off  Hyacinthus ;  the  Eagle  and 
Ganymede ;  Polyphemus  playing  on  the 
Pipes ;   the  pursuit  of  Acis ;   Perseus 
and  Andromeda  (by  GhUdo)  ;  contest  of 
Perseus  andPhineus;  Jupiter  and  Juno ; 
Gkklatea,  ^ith   tritons    and  nymphs; 
Apollo  flaying  Marsyas  ;  Boreas  carry- 
ing off  Orythia ;   recall  of  Eurydioe ; 
'  Europa  on  the  Bull;  Diana  and  Endy- 
^  mion ;  Hercules  and  lole ;  Aurora  and 
Cephalus    in    a    car;     Anchises    and 
Venns;  Cupid  binding  a  Satyr;  Sola- 
mucis  and  Hermaphroditus;  Syrinx  and 
Pan  ;  Leander  guided  by  Cupid  swim- 
ming to  meet  Hero.    The  8  small  sub- 
jects orer  the  niches  and  windows  are 
by  Domeniehino ;  they  represent  Arion 
on  his  dolphin ;  Prometheus;  Hercules 
killing  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides ; 
his  ddirerance  of  Prometheus ;  the  fall 
of  Icarus;  Calisto  in  the  bath;  the 
same  nymph    changed   into  a  bear; 
Apollo  receiving  the  lyre  firom  Mercury. 
In  an  apartment  not  open  to  the  public, 
called  the  Oabineito^  are  other  frescoes 
by  An,  Caraceis  on  the  roof  is  an  oil- 
painting  of  Hercules  between  Vice  and 
Virtue,  a  copy  of  a  picture  by  this 
master  which    has   been  remoyed  to 
Naples.    The  frescoes  are,  —  Hercules 
supporting  the  globe  ;    Anapius  and 
Amphinome  saving  their  parents  from 
an   eruption   of  ^tna;    Ulysses   and 
Circe;  Ulysses  passing  the  isiand  of  the 
Sirens;  Perseus  and  Medusa;  Hercules 
and  the  Nenuean  Lion.*  In  the  wing  of 
the  palace  looking  out  on  the  Piazza  are 
two  large  halls,  one  occupying  the  height 
of  two  floors,  and  upwsrds  of  60  net 
in  elevation ;   it  has  a  heavy  oak  roof, 
with  deep  sunk   panels,  and  was  in 
former  times  the  anteroom  to  the  state 
apartments.      In  it  are    preserved  a 
few  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Famese 
collection  —  some  good  ancient  archi- 
tectural fragments,  and  the  recumbent 
statues  of  Piety  and  Abundance,  by 

*  The  firetooes  in  this  palace  have  heen  suc- 
ocarfuUy  photographed  by  CQcdoni,  and  may  be 
ptx)C!ired  at  his  sbopb  18.  Via  Gondottl. 


Oiaeomo  della  Porta,  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  tomb  of  Paul  HI.  in  St. 
Peter's.  The  second  hall,  or  of  the 
Guards,  has  also  a  heavy  panelled  roof; 
the  walls  are  covered  with  finescoes  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Fameee  &mily, 
painted  by  Vasariy  Salviati,  and  the  two 
Zuccheri.  The  principal  represent  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  on  one  side  of 
the  Pope,  and  on  the  other  the  dispute 
between  Luther  and  the  papal  nuncio 
Card.  Cajetan  (Caetani).    The  colossed 

Victory,  with  the  Scheldt  and  Flanders 
at  his  feet,  the  work  of  Moschino,  was 
sculptured  out  of  a  column  taken  from 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine. 

The  FeumetiiM,  in  the  Lungara  of 
the  Trastevere,  opposite  the  Corsini 
Palace  (open  for  the  present  only  on 
Sundays),  recently  sold  by  the  King 
of  Naples  to  the  Spanish  Count  Ber- 
mudez,  built  in  1606,  by  Agostino 
Chigi,  the  great  banker  of  the  16th 
century,  from  the  designs  of  Baldas- 
sare  Peruzzi.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
frescoes  by  JRaphasl  and  his  scholars, 
CHuUo  Romano,  Franeeteo  Penni,  Oio- 
vanni  da  Udine,  and  RaffaeUo  del 
Colle,  Several  of  them  were  retouched 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  so  that,  although  we 
still  have  the  designs  of  the  illustrious 
master,  the  original  colounng  has  been 
much  injured.  I. — 7'he  large  entrance- 
hall  fatung  the  court-yard,  originally  an 
open  loggia :  the  painting  upon  the  ceil- 
ing represents  the  fable  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  as  told  by  Apuleius,  almost 
entirely  from  the  designs  of  Raphael, 
but  executed  for  the  greater  part  by  his 
scholars.  Commencing  by  the  penden- 
tentives  upon  the  wall  on  the  1.,  the 
subjects  are — 1.  Venus  ordering  Cupid  to 
punish  Psyche  for  her  vanity.  2.  Oupid 
showing  Psyche  to  the  three  Graces; 
the  one  with  her  back  turned  to  the 
spectator  is  entirely  fr<>m  the  hand  of 
Raphael,  perhaps  the  loveliest  female 
figure  ever  painted.  B.  Juno  and  Cerds 
interceding  with  Venus  in  behalf  of 
Psyche.  4.  Venus  in  her  car  drawn 
by  doves  hastening  to  claim  the  inter- 
o2 
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ferenoe  of  Jupiter.  6.  Venus  before 
Jupiter  praying  for  yengeance  against 
Psyche.  6.  Mercuiy  flying  to  publish 
the  order  of  Jupiter,  7.  Psyche  borne 
by  Cupids,  with  the  vase  of  paint  given 
br  Proserpine  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Venus.  8.  Psyche  presenting  the  rase 
to  Venus.  9.  Cupid  compbuning  to 
Jupiter  of  the  cruelty  of  his  mother, 
one  of  the  most  graceful  compositions 
of  the  series.  10.  Mercury  carrying 
Psyche  to  Olympus,  On  the  flat  part 
of  the  vault  are  2  large  frescoes,  one 
representing  the  Council  of  the  eods 
on  the  ap^al  of  Cupid,  before  whom 
Venus  ana  Cupid  are  pleading  their 
causes ;  this  painting  is  bv  Oiulio  £o- 
manoi  and  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods  in 
Celebration  of  the  Marriage  of  Cupid, 
by  I^ancetco  Penni.  In  the  lunettes 
are  graceful  figures  of  young  Cupids, 
with  the  attributes  of.  difi'erent  divini- 
ties who  have  acknowledged  the  power 
of  Love.  II.  Hall  of  the  Qalatea.— 
In  the  exquisite  composition  from  which 
this  room  derives  its  name,  Galatea  is 
represented  in  her  shell,  drawn  by 
dcMphins,  surrounded  by  tritons  and 
nymphs,  and  attended  by  Cupids  sport- 
ing in  the  air,  the  whole  characterized 
by  a  grace  and  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
beep^  the  masterhand.  With  the 
exception  of  the  group  of  the  Tritons, 
with  wreaths  on  their  heads,  in  the 
background,  it  was  entirely  painted  by 
SaphaeL*  The  frescoes  of  the  roof,  re- 
presenting  Diana  in  her  car  drawn  by 
oxen,  ana  the  fable  of  Medusa,  are 
by  Baldassare  Peruaci  according  to 
Vasari,  although  stated  by  others  to 
liave  been  painted  by  JD,  da  Vol- 
terra.  The  figures  in  chiaroscuro  and 
the  other  ornaments  are  by  the  same 
artist.  It  is  said  that  when  first  painted 
the  effect  of  those  in  chiaroscuro  was 
such  that  Titian  thought  thev  were 
ornaments  in  relief,  and  desired  that  a 
ladder  might  be  brought,  in  order  that 
he  might  asoertam  the  &ot.  The 
lunettes,  painted  by  Sebaetiafto  del 
Piotnho  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Bome, 

•  These  freeooes  of  Baiibael  have  been  re- 
^to  Bttfc^tao  P**®********^  ^  DovittleUl,  136, 


and  JDaniele  da    Volterra^   represent 
Icarus  and   Dsedalus,  Dejanira,  Her- 
cules,  Iris,  PhaHon,    &c. ;   the  large 
figure  of  Polyphemus  is  also  by  Sebas' 
Hano  del  JPiombo,    In  one  of  them  is 
a  colossal  head,  sketched  in  charcoal  by 
Michel  Angelo,    As  the  story  runs,  the 
great  painter  had  come  to  see  D.  ad 
Volterra,  and,  after  waiting  for  some 
time  to  no  purpose,  he  adopted  this 
mode  of  apprising  Daniele  of  his  visit. 
The    landscapes    on    the  vralls  were 
painted  long  subsequently  by  Gaepttr 
Pousem,    The  paintings  in  the  3rd  hall 
on  the  grand  floor  are  by  very  inferior 
artists.    III.  In  the  upper  story  are  2 
halls :  in  the  first  and  largest  the  archi- 
tectural paintings  are  by   Beddaseare 
Feruzzi  ;  the  Forge  of  Vulcan,  oTor  the 
chimney,  and  the  large  frieze  repre- 
senting subjects  from   the    Metamor- 
phoses of  Ovid,  are  attributed  to  OiuUo 
Romano :  in  the  second  room  Alexan- 
der ofiering  the  crown  to  Boxana,  and 
the  Family  of  Darius  at  the  feet   of 
Alexander,  are  by  Sodoma,   The  groupa 
of  Cupids  in  the  firsts  and  of  young 
females  in  the  second,  are  extremely 
beautifrd.    Upon  the  8rd  wall  a  very 
inferior  painting  is  interesting  as  con- 
taining a  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Ba- 
silica of  Constantino  as  they  existed 
in  the  I6th  centy.,  showing  the  fine 
Corinthian   column  which  was  after- 
wards removed  by  Paul  V.  to  support 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  frcmt  of 
the    ch.    of   Santa    Maria    Maggiore 
(see  p.  ISO).     The  Famesina  Palace 
acquired    ereat   celebrity    during   the 
reign  of  Leo  X.  as  the  residence  of 
Agoetino    Chigi.     He   was    a  liberal 
though  an  ostentatious  patron  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  whose  chief  pride 
was  the  exhibition  of  princely  magnifi- 
cence, not  only  as  the  Meca^nas  of  his 
time,  but  as  the  great  Amphitryon  of 
Bome.    His  entertainment  to  Ijco  2., 
the  cardinals,  and  the  ambassadors,  in 
1518,  was  the  most  costly  banquet  of 
modem  times.    Tizio,  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  tells  us  that  the  price  of 
3  fish  served  up  at  the  banquet  amounted 
to  250  crowns  j  and  it  is  related  that 
the  plate  used  was  thrown  into  the 
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Tiber,  bj  Chigi*8  orders,  as  it  waa 
remored  from  table.  The  Famesina 
is  aaid  to  have  been  built  purposely 
for  the  entertamment,  and  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  luxury  and  taste.  The 
palace  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  the  Famese  princes,  and  passed, 
like  all  their  other  possessions,  to  the 
royal  famUy  of  Naples,  who  established 
in  it  an  Academy  of  Painting,  where 
a  number  of  pupils  were  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  Gh>Temment  of 
Kaples  until  lately.  In  tlie  garden  are 
some  frescoes  in  the  style  of  Raphael, 
and  on  the  outer  wall  are  remains  of 
paintings  by  Baideusare  JPeruzzi.  The 
best  preserved  portion  of  the  Aurelian 
"wall  in  the  Trastevere  forms  one  of 
the  walls  of  this  garden. 

JPalazzo  di  Firenze,  in  the  Piazza  of 
the  same  name,  not  far  from  the  Palazzo 
Borghese,  rebuilt  by  Vignola  about  1560, 
remarkable  only  for  its  architecture. 
It  is  the  property  of  Tuscany,  and  was 
the  residence  of  its  minister  to  the  Holy 
6ee. 

JPal/uto  Oiraudj  in  the  Piazza  Scos- 
aacaralli  of  the  Borgo.  It  has  an  in- 
terest for  English  travellers  as  the  palace 
of  the  representatives  of  England  at  the 
CJourt  of  Rome  before  the  Reformation. 
It  was  built  in  1506  by  BramantCy 
for  Cardinal  Adriano  da  Cometo, 
who  presented  it  to  Henry  VIII.,  and 
for  some  years  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  English  ambassador.  It  was 
given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio,  and  was  subsequently  converted 
into  an  ecclesiastical  college  by  Innocent 
XI I.  On  the  removal  of  the  college 
to  near  the  Fonte  Sisto,  the  palace  was 
purchased  from  the  Government  by  the 
Marquis  Qiraud ;  the  principal  gateway, 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
fine  ia<^e,was  added  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  A  few  years  since  it 
became  the  property  by  purchase  of  the 
banker  Torlonia.  Card.  Wolsey  resided 
here  during  his  last  visit  to  Rome. 

Palazzo  GiuHimaniy  near  the  ch. 
of  San  Luigi  dei  Frances!,  and  the  post- 


office,  begun  by  GKovanni  Fontana  in 
1580,  and  completed  by  Borromini, 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  paint- 
ings  and  sculptures.  It  is  budt  on 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  Nero's  Baths  : 
its  museum  was  celebrated  for  its  an* 
tiquities,  many  of  which  were  found 
upon  the  spot.  The  greater  part  of 
these  treasures  liave  been  dispersed; 
amongst  those  remaining  are,  on  the 
stairs,  good  statues  of  Vesta,  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  of  Bacchus  seated  on  a 
panther.  There  are  several  bas-rdiefs 
in  the  walls  round  the  court,  whidi 
belonged  to  sepulchral  urns,  one  of 
which,  more  remarkable  tlian  the  rest, 
represents  a  Bacchanalian  procession, 
in  which  are  Asiatic  elephants,  panthers, 
and  what  appears  to  be  a  girafle,  well 
delineated,  and  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions. 

Palace  of  the  Inquisition,  a  vast 
edifice  built  by  Pius  V.,  near  the  Porta 
Cavallegieri,  and  behind  St.  Peter*s, 
formerly  used  as  a  prison  for  mem- 
bers of  religious  communities,  or  for 
persons  in  holy  orders.  The  archives 
wliich  had  been  coUected  in  this  In- 
stitution for  centuries  past  are  said 
to  be  of  the  liighest  interest,  includ- 
ing the  details  of  many  important 
trials,  such  as  those  of  Galileo  and  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  Reformation  in  England, 
and  a  series  of  Decrees  from  the  year 
1549  down  to  our  own  times.  There  was 
also  a  very  extensive  library  here,  which 
contained  copies  of  the  original  editions 
of  the  works  of  the  Reformers  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  now  become 
extremely  rare.  The  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition was  suppressed  by  the  Roman 
Assembly  in  February,  1849,  but  was 
re-established  in  June  of  the  same  year 
by  Pius  IX.,  in  an  apartment  at  the 
Vatican.  The  building  has  been  of 
late  years  occupied  as  a  barrack  by  the 
French  troops.  The  prison,  consisting 
of  three  tiers  of  cells,  may  be  seen  by 
applying  to  the  guard  at  the  gate. 

Palazzo  Lante,  near  the  ch.  of  St. 
Eustachio.  It  contains  a  few  ancient 
statues,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  group  placed  on  the  fountain  in 
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the  court,   representing  Ino  nursing 
Bacchus. 

Palatzo  Madama,  built  in  1642  by 
Catherine  de'  Medioi,  from  the  designs 
of  Paolo  Maruoelli.  It  occupies  a  por- 
tion  of  the  site  covered  by  Nero's  Baths. 
It  contains  nothing  to  interest  the 
stranger,  and  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
architecture.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
the  offices  of  the  Minister  of  Finances, 
and  the  Post-office.  The  lottery  is 
drawn  in  front  of  it  ereiy  Saturday. 

Palazzo  JfaMimOf  delie  Colonne, 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
begun  in  1626  from  the  designs  of 
Baldassare  Pemzzi.  The  fine  portico 
of  6  Doric  columns,  the  double  court 
and  its  pretty  fountain,  may.  be  classed 
among  the  good  examples  of  modem 
architecture;  the  palace  is  considered 
as  Baldassare's  masterpiece.  It  is  also 
interesting  as  the  last  work  he  exe- 
cuted. It  contains  the  celebrated  Dis- 
cobolus, found  on  the  Esqiuline  in 
1781,  near  to  where  the  so-called 
Trophies  of  Marius  stood.  This  noble 
statue  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  famous  one  in  bronze  by  Myron, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture  in  Borne.  The 
lesser  front  of  the  palace,  towards  the 
Piazza  Navona,  has  some  frescoes  in 
chiaro-scuro  bv  Daniele  da  Volterra. 
In  a  room  on  the  upper  floor,  now  con- 
verted into  a  chapel  (open  to  the  public 
on  the  16th  of  March),  took  place  the 
miraculous  resuscitation  of  one  of  the 
Massimo  family  by  S.  Filippo  Neri,  in 
1584.  It  was  in  the  adjoining  Pal. 
Pirro,  so  called  from  the  statue  of 
Pyrrhus  or  Mars,  now  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  that  Pietro  de*  Massimi,  in 
1467,  established  the  earliest  printing- 
office  in  Bome,  and  where  the  first 
works  that  issued  from  it,  the  Apuleius, 
and  St.  Aucustine*s  de  Civitate  Dei, 
were  printed  by  Sweynhcim  and  Pan- 
nartz. 

There  is  another  Pal.  Massimo,  the 
residence  of  the  ducal  branch  of  tliis 
celebrated  family,  in  the  Piazza  di  Ara 
CoDli,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Capitol. 


Palazzo  Matteiy  built  on  the  site 
of  the  Circus  of  Flaminius  by  duke 
Asdrubal  Mattei,  from  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Mademo  (1615).  It  is  a  fine 
building,  and  still  contains  some  an- 
cient marbles  in  the  court  and  under 
the  portico  of  the  Ist  floor.  The  gal- 
lery of  pictures,  once  celebrated,  has 
been  dispersed  since  the  extinction  of 
the  famihr  in  the  male  line ;  of  the  few 
works  of  art  that  remain  the  follow- 
ing are  most  worthy  of  notice: — I. 
The  roof  of  the  first  room  is  painted  in 
fresco  by  Pomarando.  The  prindjMil 
pictures  are  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. 
of  England,  by  Vandyke;  Sta.  Bona- 
Ventura,  by  Tintoreltoi  4  landscapes, 
by  Paul  Brill,  II.  The  two  Seasons, 
by  Paul  Brill;  Holy  FamUy,  by  the 
school  of  the  Caracci;  4  pictures  of 
dealers  in  fish  and  other  eatables,  by 
PauerotH,  III.  Tlie  two  Seasons,  bj 
Paul  Brill^  forming  the  suite  to  those 
in  the  preceding  room.  IT.  The  roof 
painted  by  Lawfraneo,  The  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  by  Ouido.  Y.  The  gaUeiy  ; 
the  roof  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortoma, 
— Lanflfaneo.  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
—Tempetia.  The  Entry  of  Charles  V. 
into  Bologna.  —  Pietro  da  Cortoua. 
The  Nativity.  lY.  The  roof  painted 
in  chiaro-scuro,  by  Domenichino.  This 
palace  forms  only  a  portion  of  what  the 
Pal.  Mattei  once  was ;  the  present  P. 
Caetani,  towards  the  Yia  delle  Botteghe 
Sacre,  having  formed  one  division  of  it ; 
and  the  Pal.  Longhi,  from  the  designs 
of  Yignola,  in  the  Piazza  Paganica, 
another. 

Palazzo  de  Montevecchioy  in  the 
small  Piazza  of  that  name,  near  the  ch. 
of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  in  one  of  the 
dirtiest  quarters  of  the  city.  The  archi- 
tecture is  attributed  on  very  doubtful 
grounds  to  Baphael,  although  its  sene- 
ral  style  resembles  that  of  some  oi  the 
edifices  raised  from  the  great  painter's 
designs.  It  consists  of  a  rustic  base- 
ment with  three  round-headed  entrances 
'and  two  upper  stories  with  handsome 
windows  separated  by  Ionic  pilasters. 
Close  to  it  in  the  adjoining  Yicolo  is  a 
palace  in  the  good  Tuscan  style.    Both 
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these  houses  will  interest    the  archi- 
tectural Tisitor. 

Palazzo  Muii-Papazurrijin  the  Piazza 
of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  interesting  to 
English  travellers  from  having  been 
the  residence  for  many  years  of  the 
Pretender  Charles  Edward,  who  died 
in  it  in  1788. 

Palazzo  NiccoUnif  nearlv  opposite 
Qiulio  Romano's  Ciooiaporci  PaUce,  in 
the  Via  de*  Banchi  Nuovi,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  architecture  by  GHaoomo  di 
Sansovino  (1526). 

Palazzo  Odesealchiy  or  Bracdano^ 
opposite  the  ch.  of  the  SS.  Apostoli, 
formerly  a  Chigi  palace,  built  by  Car- 
dinal Fabio  Chigi  from  the  designs  of 
Bernini,  and  completed  from  those  of 
Carlo  Hademo:  the  fa9ade  is  by 
BerninL  The  collections  of  pictures, 
statues,  and  especially  of  gems,  once 
preserved  here,  have  been  sold  and  dis- 
persed. 

Palazzo  Ortiniy  formerly  the  P. 
Savelli,  built  in  1626  by  Baldassare 
Pemzzi  -on  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of 
Haroellas.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  theatre 
which  are  still  traceable  beneath  and 
around  itb 

Palazzo  PamfiUy  in  the  Piasza  Na- 
vonft,  on  the  L  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese, 
built  by  Innocent  X.  from  the  designs 
of  Girolamo  Bainaldi,  in  1660.  The 
roof  of  the  gallerv  was  painted  by  Pietro 
da  Cortoma,  the  n-esooes  representing  the 
adventures  of  JSneas:  there  are  also 
some  by  Bomanelli  and  G.  Poussin  in 
the  different  apartments.  This  palace 
was  the  residence  of  Olimpia  Maidal- 
chini  Pamfili,  whose  adventurous  life 
has  been  noticed  in  our  description  of 
Viterbo.    (Handbook  of  Central  Italif.) 

Palazzo  RotpigUon^  on  the  Quirinal, 
built  in  1603,  by  Cardinal  Scipio 
Borghese,  from  the  designs  of  Flaminio 
Ponzio,  on  the  site  of  the  Themue  of 
Constantino.     It  afterwards  belonged 


to  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  and  was  pur- 
chased from  him  by  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
who  enlarged  it  from  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Mademo.  It  was  from  that 
time  until  1704  the  residence  of  the 
French  ambassadors,  and  finally  passed 
into  the  RospigUosi  family.  The  Ca- 
sino, which  alone  is  shown,  and  is 
open  to  visitors  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  consists  of  3  halls  on  the 
garden  floor ;  on  the  roof  of  the  cen- 
tral one  is  the  Auboba  bv  Guido, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  frescoes  in 
Rome ;  Aurora  is  represented  scattering 
flowers  before  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
drawn  b^  4  piebald  horses ;  7  female 
figures,  in  the  most  graceful  action, 
surround  the  chariot,  and  typify  the 
advance  of  the  Hours.  The  composi- 
tion is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
colouring  brilliant  beyond  all  other  ex- 
amples  of  the  master.  A  large  mirror 
has  been  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
the  visitor  to  view  the  fresco  with 
ereater  fi&cility.  The  frescoes  of  the 
meze  are  by  2Vmpef  ^a,the  landscapes  by 
Paul  Prill.  There  are  some  busts  roimd 
this  hall,  and  a  statue  of  Diana.  In  the 
adjoining  rooms  are — I.  Mall  on  the 
right.  A  large  and  fine  picture  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise  after  the  Fall,  by 
Domenichino ;  the  Death  of  Samson, 
by  Lodovico  Caracci;  the  Head  of 
Onido,  by  himself;  a  portrait,  by  Van' 
dykes  and  a  bronze  horse  found  in  the 
rums  of  the  Baths  of  Titus.— II.  HaU 
on  the  left.  The  Triumph  of  David, 
bv  Domenichino ;  13  pictures  of  the  Sa- 
viour and  the  12  Apostles,  by  Subem^ 
many  of  them  copies ;  the  Saviour  bear- 
ing the  Cross,  by  Daniele  da  Volterra; 
Poussin^  his  own  portrait;  Tobias,  by 
Cigoli;  a  Vietk^hj  Fassignani ;  bronze 
busts  of  Seneca,  Septimius  Severus, 
&c.  During  the  siege  of  Rome  hi 
1849,  a  24  lb.  shot  (it  is  preserved  with 
an  inscription  in  one  of  the  rooms) 
from  the  French  batteries,  after  pass- 
ing close  to  the  equestrian  statues 
on  the  Monte  Cavallo,  struck  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  lateral  paviUons  of  the 
Casino,  and  knocked  to  pieces  some  of 
I  the  woodwork ;  but  no  mischief  was 
1  done  to  the  works  of  art.  In  the  garden 
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are  several  fragments  of  antique  sculp-  j 
tures,  found  cliiefly  among  the  ruins  1 
of  the  Baths  of  Constantino,  and  one 
of  the  largest  trees  in  Europe  of  the 
South  American  Schinus  Molle.    The 
apartments  of  th2  palace  inhabited  by 
Prince    BospigUosi    and    liis    brother 
Prince  PaUavicini  contam  several  good 
paintings,  and  an  interesting  bust   of 
Soipio  Africanus  in  green  basalt,  said  to  | 
have  been  found  at  Litemum :   they  , 
are  seldom  shown  to  strangers.    The 
PaJ.  Kospigliosi  stands  on  the  centre  of 
the  ThermBB  of  Constantine ;  the  Casino, 
with  ita  garden,  and  the  adjoining  Pal. 
della  Consults,   on  their  Frigidarium 
and  the  Northern  Hemicycle. 

Palazzo  RiupoUt  in  the  Corso,  built 
by  the  Rucellai  family,  from  the^desigiis 
of  Bartolommeo  Ammanati-  The  stair- 
case,  composed  of  115  steps  of  white 
marble,  erected  by  Martino  Lunghi  for 
Cardinal  Caetani,  is  considered  the  finest 
construction  of  this  kind  in  Rome. 
The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
C€ife  Nuovo. 

Palazzo  Saccheitii  in  the  Via  Julia 
(No.  66),  built  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo 
for  Ilia  own  residence,  early  in  the  17th 
century,  and  completed  by  Nanni  Bigio. 
The  architecture  is  much  admired.  Only 
2  sides  have  been  completed,  those  to- 
wards the  E.  and  N.,  which  show  the 
beautiful  cornice  by  which  the  walls  ai-e 
surmounted.  At  the  death  of  San- 
gallo the  palace  became  the  property  of 
Cardinal  Rioci,  who  formed  in  it  a  valu- 
able collection  of  statues  and  antiques. 
The  palaceand  its  antiquities  passed  suc- 
cessively from  the  Bicci  family  t-o  those 
of  Caroli,  Acquaviva,  atid  Sacchetti, 
and  ultimately  came  into  the  possession 
of  Benedict  XIV.,  who  removed  the 
sculptures  to  the  Capitol,  where  they 
became  the  foundation  of  the  present 
museum.  The  palace  once  bore  the  arms 
of  Paul  III.,  and  the  inscription,  Tu 
tnihi  quodcumque  hoe  rerum  est,  a 
grateful  record  of  Sangallo's  obligations 
to  the  pope,  who  first  discovered  liis 
genius,  and  encouraged  it  by  his  con- 
stant patronage ;  both,  however,  have 


been  wantonly  effaced.  Farther  on  in 
the  Via  Giulia  are  some  massive  sub- 
structions of  an  edifice  commenced  by 
Bramante,  as  a  Palace  of  the  Law  Courta 
for  Julius  II.,  which  has  never  been 
continued. 

Palazzo  Sciarra^  in  the  Piazza  Sd- 
arra,  built  in  1603  by  Labaoco,  with  a 


Doric  doorway  attributed  to  Vignola. 
The  gallery  is  small,  but  contains  some 
first-rate  works  of  art :  it  is  arranged 
in  4  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Saturd^s  only. 
Many  of  the  best  pictures  wore  fcrmerly 
in  the  Barberini  collection  : — 

Boom  I.  2,  Cav.  Arpino,  an  Ecco 
Homo ;  3,  P.  da  Cariona,  Santa  Bar- 
bara ;  9,  Lanfranco^  Cleopatra ;  10,  a 
coi)y  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  at- 
tributed to  Oiulio  Romano;  13,  Inn. 
da  Imola^  Virgin  and  Child ;  5  and  15, 
Valentin^  two  large  pictures  of  the 
Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  of  RomeTriumphant  J 16,  Qarofalo, 
the  Samaritan  at  the  well ;  19,  Carlo 
Dolce,  a  small  Crucifixion ;  20,  Titian, 
a  small  but  verv  pretty  Madonna  and 
Child ;  21,  Carlo  Maraita,  full-length 
portrait  of  a  Cardinal  Barberini. 
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Soom  II.  is  chiefly  filled  with  land- 
soimes.  14,  22,  Fttul  Brill,  two  good 
lanofiCftpes  in  his  second  manner ;  17, 
18,  Claude,  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
and  a  beautiful  Sunset ;  26,  a  large  pic- 
ture of  a  religious  ceremony  in  the 
Church  of  il  Qesu,  the  figures  by 
A.,  Siteckif  the  architectural  portion  by 
OaUardi;  87, 39,  Claude  (?),  two  Land- 
scapes in  his  first  manner;  36,  N. 
JPousdm,  St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel ; 
Canalettiy  a  View  of  the  Castel  Noyo,  at 
Kaples ;  4  and  64,  Paul  Brill,  good 
Ljandscapes  in  his  first  manner. 

Boom  m.  6,  Baroedo,  a  Deposition ; 
O,  JrV-ancio,  a  Holy  Family;  8,  BUx. 
Hiram,  Charity;  9,  Qarofalo  (?),  a 
hunting  scene ;  17,  Gaudemio  Ferrari, 
a  large  allegorical  picture,  called  the  Old 
and  New  Testament — ^there  is  a  good 
group  of  an  angel  leading  a  Franciscan 
niar  to  the  judgment-seat  in  the  fore- 
ground, below  a  strange  rocky  land- 
scape ;  19,  P.  da  Corlona,  a  small  picture 
of  8.  Bruno;  23,  Oarafalo,  a  small  NoU 
me  tangere;  26,  Id.,  La  Vestals  Claudia; 
27,  Albano,  a  Holy  Family;  29,  Teniere, 
Dntchpeasantasmoking;  32,  CMaraUa, 
a  Holy  Family;  S3,  Qiulio  Bomano, 
a  copy  of  the  Barberini  Fomarina; 
36,  Lueae  von  Leyden,  Madonna  and 
Angels,  signed  and  dated  1604,  an  ela- 
borately worked  small  picture;  41, 
&arofalo,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
and  four  large  indifferent  Baseanoe, 

Boom  TV.  1,  JVa  Bartolommeo,  a 
lovely  group  of  the  Madonna,  Child, 
and  St.  John ;  6,  7,  Quereino,  St.  John 
the  Erangelist,  and  St.  Mark ;  6,  Ra- 
phael, THE  FlATEB  OS  THB  YiOLnr, 
dated  1618 ;  8,  Oiorgione,  the  Execu- 
tioner presenting  the  Head  of  St.  John 
to  Herodias  ;  12,  Agostino  Careusci, 
Conjugal  Lore;  16,  Caravaggio,  the 
Three  Oameeters;  17,  LsoirAaDo  da 
ViwcT,  •  Modesty  akd  Vanity,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  characteristic 
pictures  of  the  master ;  19,  Chtido,  a 
Magdalen ;  16,  20,  Breughel,  two  small 
Landscapes  ;  22,  a  small  picture  in  six 
compartments,  representing  events  in 
the  Ufe   of    our    Saviour,    attributed 


to  Giotto;  26,  Perugino,  a  good  St. 
Sebastian ;  27,  ^T.  Poussin,  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Erasmus ;  28,  Ouereino,  St. 
James;  29,  Titian,  the  so-called  Bella 
Donna  di  Tiziano,  one  of  Titian's 
finest  portraits ;  31,  Albert  Durer,  the 
Death  of  the  Yirgin ;  32,  GuiDo, 
the  Maddalbka  delle  Eadioi. 

P,  De  Begie  or  Sihoeetri,  formerly 
Famesino  (sometimes  called  deUa  ll' 
noUa),  in  the  dirty  lane  called  the 
Via  dell'  Aquila,  leading  from  the  Via 
de'  Baullari  to  the  Palw^e  of  the  Can- 
oelleria,  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
16th  cent.  Little  is  known  of  its  his- 
tory ;  it  bears  on  the  friese  the  lilies  of 
the  Fameses,  and  has  been  attributed  to 
Bramante,  A.  di  Sangallo,  and  B.  Pe- 
ruzzi,  and  even  to  Michel  Angelo,  and 
was  once  known  as  the  Famesino  of  M. 
Angelo.  Its  small  Doric  cortile  is  very 
handsome:  unfortunately  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  mean  buildings,  and  is  in  a 
filthy  quarter ;  it  is  now  in  a  neglected 
state. 

Pakuszo  Spada  (alia  Begola),  in  the 
Piazza  di  Capo  di  Ferro  (open  daily 
from  10  to  8),  near  the  Famese  Palace, 
begun  by  Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro  in 
1564,  from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Maz- 
zoni,  a  pupil  of  Daniele  da  Volterra's. 
It  was  decorated  by  Borromini,  who 
has  left  in  the  smaller  court  a  specimen 
of  his  capricious  taste  in  the  fantastic 
colonnade  of  Doric  columns,  erected 
for  the  sake  of  its  perspectire.  The 
great  treasure  of  this  palace  is  the 
Statue  of  Pompeg,  which  stands  in 
the  principal  antechamber  which  pre- 
cedes the  picture-gallery,  on  the  Ist 
floor,  a  colossal  figure  holding  the  globe, 
found,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  in 
the  Yioolo  de'  Leutari,  near  the  Can- 
ceUeria,  in  1663.  This  noble  figiure  has 
been  regarded  for  about  300  years  as 
the  identical  statue  which  stood  in  the 
Cmria  of  Pompej,  and  at  whose  base 
"  great  Ceesar  fell."  It  is  11  feet  high, 
and  of  Greek  marble.  We  are  told 
by  Suetonius  that  Augustus  removed 
it  from  the  Curia,  and  placed  it  on  a 
o  3 
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marble  Jaiius  in  front  of  the  basilica. 
The    spot   on    which    it   was    found ! 
corresponds    precisely    with    this    lo- 1 
calitj.     When  it  was  discoyered  the ! 
head  was  lying  under  one  house  and 
the  body  under  another :  and  Flami- 
nio  Vaoca' tells  us  that  the  two  pro- 
prietors were  on  the  point  of  diriding  , 
the    statue,   when  Julius    III.  inter- 1 
posed,  and  purchased  it  for  500  crowns. 
The  disputes  and  scepticism  of  anti- 1 
quaries  have  led,  as  usual,  to  abundant  I 
oontroTers^  on    its  authenticity,  but,  { 
after   harmg    been    called  Augustus, ; 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  an  unknown 
emperor,  by  successive  critics,  the  an- 
cient belief  has  triumphed,  and  it  is 
likely  to  preserre  the  title  of  the  Spada 
Pompey  long  after  all  its  critics  haye 
been  forgotten. 

*'  And  thoa,  dre«d  statue  I  yet  exiBtent  In 
The  ftusterest  form  of  naked  mi^ty, 
Thoa  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  assassins'  din. 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Ciesar  lie. 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  qneen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis  I  did  he  die,  I 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ?  lutve  ye  been  > 

Victors  of  countless  Idngs,  or  pappets  of  a 
scene  ?  " 

In  a  note  to  this  passage  of  Childe 
Harold,  Lord  Broughton  examines  the 
evidence   on  the  authenticity  of  the 
statue.     "The   projected   division  of 
the  Spada  Pompey,"    he  says,  **  has 
already  been  recorded  by  the  historian 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.     G-ibbon  found  it  in  the  me- 
morials of  Flaminio  Y aoca ;  and  it  may 
be  added  to  his  mention  of  it,  that 
Pope  Julius  III.  gave  the  contending 
owners  500  crowns  for  the  statue,  and 
presented  it  to  Cardinal  Oapo  di  Ferro, 
who  had  prevented  the  judgment  of  | 
Solomon  from  being  executed  upon  the  * 
image.     In  a  more  civilized  age  this  i 
statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  opera- ' 
tion ;  for  the  French,  who  acted  the ' 
Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  the  Coliseum, ! 
resolved  that  their  Cssar  should  &11  at 
the  base  of  that  Pompey  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the   original  dictator.    The 
nine-foot  hero  was  therefore  removed 
to  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and, 


to  fiualitate  its  transport,  Bufferod  the 
temporary  amputation  of  its  right  arm. 
The  repubUcan  tragedians  had  to  plead 
that  the  arm  was  a  restoration;    but 
their  accusers  do  not  believe  thai  the 
integrity  of  the  statue  would  have  pro- 
tected it.      The  love  of  finding  every 
coincidence   has  discovered   the    true 
Cssarian  ichor  in  a  stain  on  the  L 1^  and 
foot ;  but  colder  criticism  has  rejected 
not  only  the  blood,*  but  the  portrait, 
and  assigned  the  globe  of  power  rather 
to  the  first  of  the  emperors  than  to  the 
last  of  the  republican  masters  of  Sonne. 
Winckelmann  is  loth  to  allow  an  heroic 
statue  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but   the 
Grimani  Agrippa,  a  contemporaiy   al- 
most, is   heroic;    and  naked  Boman 
figures  were  only  very  rare,  not  abso- 
lutely  forbidden.     The   &oe    aooords 
much  better  with  the  'hominem    in- 
tegrum  et  castum   et  gravem,'   than 
with  any  of  the  busts  of  Augastos,  and 
is  too  stem  for  him  who  was  beautiful, 
says  Suetonius,  at  all  periods  of  hisUfe. 
The  pretended  likeness  to  Alexander 
the  G&eat  cannot  be  discerned,  but  the 
traits  resemble  the  medal  of  Pompey. 
The  objectionable  globe  may  not  have 
been  an  ill-applied  flattery  to  him  who 
found  Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and 
left  it  the  centre,  of  the  Boman  empire. 
It  seems  that  Winckelmann  has  made 
a  mistake  in  thinking  that  no  proof  of 
the  identity  of  this  statue  with  thai 
which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice  can 
be  derived  from  the  spot  where  it  was 
discovered.      Flaminius    Yacca    aays 
totto  una  eofUiiMi  and  this  oantina  is 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Vicolo  de' 
Leutari,  near  the  CanoeUena ;  a  poei- 
tion  corresponding  exactly  to  that  of 
the  Janus  before  the  basiUca  of  Pom- 
pey*s  Theatre,  to  which  Augustus  trans- 
ferred the  statue  after  the  curia  was 
either  burnt  or  taken  down.    Part  of 
the  Pompeian  shade,  the  portico,  ex- 
isted in  the  beginning  of  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury, and  the  atrium  was  still  caUeil 
Satrum.     So   says  Biondo.      At    all 

*  Red  stains  of  this  description  are  ft«quent 
in  statues  of  Greek  nuirble,  and  produced  b^'  the 
alteration  of  a  minute  quantity  of  iron  pyrites ; 
not  so  In  tiioee  of  Carrara  or  nros. 
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events,  so  imposing  is  the  stem  xnajesty 
of  the  statue,  and  so  memorahle  is  the 
stoiy,  that  the  play  of  the  imagination 
leaves  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction 
it  is,  operates  on  the  spectator  with  an 
effect  not  less  poweruil  than  truth." 
During  the  siege  of  Borne  in  1849  the 
statue  had  a  wonderful  escape  from 
destruction  ;  several  shot  from  the 
French  batteries  struck  the  walls  of  the 
palace,  some  breaking  through  the  mas- 
sive structure,  and  two  struck  the  wall 
of  the  room  next  to  that  in  which  stands 
the  statue  without  injuring  it.  Among 
the  other  antiques  of  this  palace 
(in  two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor),  the 
most  remarkable  are  in  the  first — the 
sitting  statue  of  a  philosopher,  generally 
believed  to  be  Aristotle,  not  only  from 
the  best  authenticated  likenesses,  but 
from  the  first  letters  (ABIS)  of  the 
name  engraved  on  the  base,  although 
some  antiquaries  wiU  have  it  that  it 
is  Aristides ;  and  the  beautiful  bas-reliefs 
which  formed  the  pavement  of  St.  Ag- 
nese  b^ond  the  Porta  Pia,  where  thev 
were  discovered  in  the  last  century,  with 
the  sculptured  sides  downwards.  Their 
subjects  are, — I.  Paris  on  Mount  Ida ; 
2.  BeUerophon  watering  Pegasus;  8, 
Amphion  and  Zethus ;  4.  Ulysses  and 
Diomede  robbing  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva ;  5,  Paris  and  (Enone ;  6.  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda;  7.  Adonis  or 
Meleager;  8.  Adrastus  and  Hypsipyle 
finding  the  body  of  Arohemorus;  9. 
Fasiphae  and  Diedalus.  The  two  plaster 
casts  are  frt>m  the  originals  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  OapitoL  Three  of  the  32- 
pound  shot  from  the  French  batteries 
that  fell  on  and  near  the  palace  in  1849 
are  preserved  here.  The  Qallery  has  a 
eollection  of  pictures,  the  greater  number 
of  which  are  of  very  doubtful  authen- 
ticity, arranged  in  4  rooms  on  the  upper 
floor.  Soom  I. — 10.  Se.  Gaetano,  Por- 
traitof  JuliusIII.— 32.ia»;frafkJO.  Cain 
and  AbeL — 41.  CamncciiU,  Portrait 
of  Cardinal  Patrissi.— 46.  €fnereino, 
David.— 56.  iiica  Oiordano,  The  Sacri- 
fice of  Iphiffenia.  Moomll, — ^' Quido. 
Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofemee. 
— 19.  2ir.  Poutnn,    Jacob  and  his  Bro- 


thers.— 17.  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  A  copy 
of  his  Dispute  with  the  Doctors,  in  our 
National  CHUery.— 8,10.  Breughel.  Tlie 
Preaching  of  St.  John.— 2.  Titian.  Por- 
trait of  Cardinal  Fal.  Spada.— 26. 
Mbano.  Bacchantes. — 32,  ^.Ghtercino. 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  Santa 
Lucia.  Room  III.,  or  GaUery.— 20. 
(TtcMfo.  The  Bapeof  Helen.— 24.  lUian. 
Good  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal  Spada. — 
27,  28.  Mantegna.  Christ  beanng  the 
Cross,  with  the  Almighty  above. — 33. 
Vandjfke,  A  Man  plaving  on  the 
Violoncello.  2.  A  copy  of  the  St.  John 
in  the  Borghese  Qalleiy,  attributed  to 
Fttolo  Veronese, — 48.  Queroino.  The 
Death  of  Dido. — 49.  M.A.  Caravctggio. 
Goliath. — 71.  A  Portrait  of  Balthasare 
Castiglione.  In  the  room  between  the 
Hall  of  the  Pompey  and  the  Picture 
Gallery  are  some  frescoes  by  Luaio 
Romano. 

Palatzo  Torlonia^  in  the  Piazsa 
di  Venezia,  built  by  the  Bolog- 
netti  fiimily,  about  1650,  frt>m  the 
designs  of  Carlo  Fontaua,  and  pur- 
chased at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  by  Torlonia,  the  great  Boman 
banker.  Ail  its  collections  were  formed 
by  him,  and  the  principal  works  it 
contains  are  the  productions  of  modem 
artists.  The  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are 
painted  by  Camnccini^  Pelagi^  and 
Landi :  and  in  a  cabinet  built  for  the 
purpose  is  Canova^s  statue  of  Hercules 
hurling  Lycas  into  the  sea. 

PcUatzo  Turci^  No.  123,  Via  del 
Govemo  Veochia,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  M. 
in  VallioeUa,  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
architecture,  said  to  have  been  built 
fr^m  the  designs  of  Bramante,  for 
Pietro  Turci,  one  of  the  Pope's  secre- 
tary's, as  we  are  told  by  the  inscription 
on  the  facade,  in  1500;  it  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  street  architecture  of  the 
Bcnaissance,  in  the  style  of  the  Can- 
ceUeria  and  Pal.  Giraud. 

Palazxo  di  Venexia^  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Corso,  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
republic  of  Venice.  This  castellated 
palace  was  built  in  1468  by  Paul  II.,  a 
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Venetian,  from  the  designs  of  Giuliano 
da  Majano.  The  materials,  like  those  of 
the  Farnese  Palace,  were  taken  from 
the  Coliseum.  The  palace  was  sold  by 
Clement  VIII.  to  the  republic  of  Venice. 
It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  re- 
public until  its  fall,  when  it  passed  to 
the  emperor  of  Austria.  Its  battle- 
mented  walls  give  it  the  air  of  a  feudal 
fortress.  It  is  now  the  residence  of 
the  Austrian  ambassador. 

Palazzo  Vidoni,  originally  ColtroUni, 
and  subsequently  P.  Stoppani,  near  the 
ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  interest- 
ing as  the  most  important  building 
in  Rome  designed  by  Saphael  (1515). 
The  upper  part  is  a  subsequent  addi- 
tion, and  harmonises  badly  with  the 
handsome  architecture  of  the  two  lower 
floors.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  a 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Amongst 
other  objects  of  interest  in  this  palace 
are  the  fragments  of  tlie  ancient  "Roman 
Calendar  round  in  the  last  century  at 
Palestrina  by  Cardinal  Stoppani,  and 
illustrated  by  Nibby.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  inhabited  this  palace  during 
his  yisit  to  Home. 


§  27.  HisTOBicAL  Houses. 

The  attractions  offered  to  the  tra- 
veller by  the  palaces  and  the  museums 
of  Rome  too  frequently  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  unobtrusive  houses  which 
are  identified  with  the  memory  of  great 
names  in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  first  in  interest  is  the 

Mouse  of  Raphaelf  situated  in  the 
Via  dei  Coronari  (formerly  No.  124), 
a  street  near  the  Ponte  di  S.  An- 
gelo.  In  this  house  the  great  painter 
resided  for  many  years  before  he  re- 
moved to  that  built  for  liim  by  Bra- 
mante  in  the  Piazza  Busticucci,  in 
which  he  died,  and  which  was  pulled 
down   to   enlarge   the    Piazza  of  St. 


1  Peter's.*    It  is  the  house  with  which 

I  he  endowed  the  chapel  in  the  Pan- 
theon  where  his  ashes  still  reposo. 
It   was  renovated   and  partly  rebuilt 

I  in  1705,  when  C&rlo  Maratta  painted 
on  the  fa9ade  a  portrait  of  Raphael  in 

j  chiaro-scuro.  This  interesting  record 
is  almost  effaced.  In  the  Vicolo  del 
Merangolo  (No.  35),  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Egidio,  in  the  Trastevere,  is  another 
house,  supposed  to  have  been  built  and 
tenanted  by  Eaphael,  the  site  of  his  re- 
lations with  La  Fomarina :  it  is  now  a 
low  osteria.  Besides  these,  Baphaiel 
had  a  studio  at  No.  3  of  the  Piazza  di 
Sta.  Apollonia,  where  he  painted  the 
last  and  grandest  of  all  his  works,  the 
Transfigiutition ;  and  another  in  the 
Borgo  Santongelo,  No.  129-134,  the 
latter  number  being  over  the  door  which 
formed  the  entrance  to  his  studio. 

SouM  of  Pietro  da  Coriona. — In 
the  Via  Pedacchia,  near  the  Capit-ol, 
is  the  house  built  and  inhabited  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona :  there  is  a  marble 
slab  with  an  inscription  over  the  door. 
His  skill  and  judgment  in  architecture 
are  shown  even  on  the  smaU  scale  on 
which  his  house  is  constructed;  the 
windows,  the  door,  the  portico,  and  the 
little  court  are  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
still  exhibit  many  traces  of  the  peculiar 
taste  of  this  talented  artist. 

House  of  JBeminiy  now  Silvestrelli, 
No.  11,  Via  delle  Mercede,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  artist :  in  another,  bearing 
the  same  name  and  tenanted  b^  hia 
descendants,  in  the  Corso,  opposite  to 
the  P.  Buspoli,  is  his  semi-colossal 
statue  of  Truth  under  the  gateway. 

House  of  the  Zuocheri,  —  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Via  Sistina 
is  the  house  formerly  called  the  Palazzo 
della  Begina   di  Polonia,  in  comme- 

•■  This  palace  was  sltuatiKi  at  the  end  of  the 
Borgo :  the  only  part  of  it  now  remaining  it  one 
pier,  which  forma  the  corner  of  tho  Pal. 
AocorombonI  in  the  Plozsa  Uusticocd.  A 
sketch  of  it  made  by  Ijaffh>rIo  In  1549  showi 
that  it  was  an  elegant  building,  having  6  win. 
dows  in  front,  with  a  rustic  basement  and  a 


handsome  pediment  and  JC^H)^  aupported  bj 
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moration  of  Maria  Casimira  queen  of 
Poland,  who  resided  in  it  for  some 
years.  It  is  interesting  as  having  been 
built  by  Taddeo  and  Faierigo  Zucchero 
for  their  private  residence.  The  ground- 
floor  was  adorned  by  Federigo  with 
fieacoes,  representing  portraits  of  his 
own  family,  conversazioni,  &c.  A  few 
years  ago  the  palace  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prussian  consul-general 
Sartholdi,  under  whose  auspices  it 
became  remarkable  for  a  high  class  of 
frescoes,  painted  in  one  of  the  upper 
chambers  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
German  artists  of  the  day.  They  are 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  Joseph : 
the  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren  is  by 
Overbed;  the  scene  with  Potiphar's 
wife,  by  PA.  FJ?i^;  Jacob's  Lamentation, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  Bream 
in  prison,  by  W.  Schadow ;  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  king's  dream,  &c.,  by 
Cornelius;  the  7  years  of  plenty,  by 
PA.  Veit;  the  7  years  of  famine,  by 
Overbeck. 

Mouse  of  Pousein,  in  the  Piazza 
della  Trinity  No.  9,  near  the  TrinitA 
de'  Monti.  For  nearly  40  years  this 
house  was  occupied  by  Nicholas Poussin. 
Many  of  the  great  painter's  most  in- 
teresting letters  are  dated  fipom  it,  and 
he  died  there  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1665.  The  Pincian  is  identified  with 
the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  land- 
scape-painters. Opposite  the  house  of 
Foussin  was  the  House  of  Claude  Lor- 
raine; and  that  of  Salvator  Rosa  was 
not  fiir  distant. 

Souse  of  Conrad  Sweynkeim, — Ad- 
joining the  Palazzo  Massimo  delle  Co- 
lonne  is  the  Palazzo  Firro  (seep.  294), 
in  which  Ck>nrad  Sweynheira  and  Ar- 
nold Pannartz  established  the  first 
printing  press  at  Kome  in  1467.  They 
had  settled  previously  at  Subiaco ;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
the  monks  they  removed  to  Bome, 
and  established  here  the  second  print- 
ing press  in  Italy.  The  imprint  of 
their  works  specifies  the  locality  "  in 
domo  Petri  de  Maximis."  The  De 
Oratore  of  Cicero  and  the  De  Civitate 


Dei  of  St.  Augustin  were  printed  here 
in  14^8.  The  house  was  restored  about 
1510  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 

The  house  of  the  great  architect  D. 
Fontana  was  at  No.  24  of  the  Vicolo 
della  Palline,  in  the  Borgo,  near  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  All  memory  of 
the  house  where  Michel  Angelo  lived 
and  died,  wliich  was  in  the  parish  of 
the  SS.  Apostoli,  is  lost ;  but  his  studio 
is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  ascent 
to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  the  last 
house  on  the  right,  marked  by  a  mas- 
sive doorway  in  a  good  style  of  archi- 
tecture.* 


§  28.   COLLBOES  AVD  ACADEMIES. 

CoUegio  deUa  Sapienza,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bome,  founded  by  Innocent  IV. 
in  1244,  as  a  school  for  the  canon  and 
civil  law.  It  was  enlarged  in  1295  by 
Bonifinoe  YIII.,  who  created  the  theo- 
logical schools ;  the  philological  profes- 
sorships were  added  in  1310  by  Cle- 
ment y.  Subsequent  pontiffs  enlarged 
the  plan  by  the  introduction  of  scienti- 
fic studies,  and  endowed  the  university 
with  the  taxes  on  various  ai  tides  ot 
excise.  The  present  building  was  begun 
by  Leo  X.  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo,  and  finished  in  1576,  under 
Ghregorv  XIII.,  by  Giacomo  della  Porta. 
The  oblong  court,  with  its  double  por- 
tico, supported  in  the  lower  tier  by 
Doric  and  in  the  upper  by  Ionic  pilas- 
ters, was  built  by  this  able  architect. 
The  ch.  and  its  spiral  cupola  are  in  the 
most  fantastic  style  of  Borromini.  The 
university  derives  the  title  of  the  Sapi- 
enza  from  the  inscription  over  one  of 

*  It  ia  remarkable  that,  In  a  city  upon  which 
90  much  has  been  written,  no  work  has  been 
published  on  the  residences  of  the  many  great 
men  who  have  lived  In  it:  the  only  attempt 
being  a  scries  of  arUcles  about  80  years  ago  m 
tlie  *  Diario  dl  Roma,'  by  the  Advocate  Bello, 
aflerwardd  collected  in  a  nnall  volume  (DcUe 
O&se  abitate  in  Koma  da  pareochi  Uomini 
lilustri,  8vo.,  Koma,  1852).  but  in  which  the 
most  remarkable  names  are  omitted,  such  as 
Micliel  Angelo,  Bramante,  Galileo,  Montaigne, 
G(»eth4*,  kc.,  whilst  those  of  several  modem 
celebrities,  never  beard  of  beyond  the  Alps,  are 
Inserted. 
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the  entnmces,  Iniiium  Sapientia  timor 
Domini.  Its  organisation  was  entirely 
remodeUed  by  Leo  XII.  in  1825.  It 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Cardinal- 
President  of  the  Congregation  of  Stu- 
dies, of  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo,  and  of 
a  rector :  it  has  5  faculties — theology, 
law,  medicine,  natural  philosophy, 
and  philology.  The  number  of  profess- 
ors IS  4)2,  6  of  whom  are  attached  t<o 
the  college  of  theology,  7  to  the  col- 
lege of  law,  13  to  the  college  of  medi- 
cine, 11  to  that  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  6  to  that  of  philology.  All  their 
lectures  are  gratuitous,  their  sidaries, 
about  400  scudi  yearly,  being  paid  by 
the  gOTCmment.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents at  present  exceeds  500.  At- 
tached to  the  university  is  a  Library, 
founded  by  Alexander  VII.,and  liberally 
increased  by  Leo  XII.  It  is  open  daily 
from  8  to  12,  and  for  2  hours  in  the 
afternoon,  with  the  exception  of  Thurs- 
days. The  Muteum  contains  a  rery 
good  collection  of  minerals,  recently 
much  increased  by  the  purchase  of 
that  of  Monsignore  Spada,  particu- 
larly rich  in  Kussian  specimens;  a 
collection  of  gems  bequeathed  by  Leo 
XII. ;  an  extensiTC  series  of  geological 
specimens  iUustrative  of  Brocchi*s 
work  on  the  "  Suolo  di  Boma ; "  a  col- 
lection of  fossil  organic  remains  firom 
the  environs  of  Borne ;  a  series  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  marbles  and  stone 
naed  in  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Rome,  formed  by  Signer  Belli;  a 
cabinet  of  soologj  and  comparative 
anatomy  ;  an  ext^sive  one  of  philoso- 
phical instruments,  formed  by  the  emi- 
nent professor  of  physics,  Yolpicelli,  &c. 
Attached  to  the  medical  faculty  is  a 
small  Botanic  Garden,  adjoining  the 
Salviati  Palace,  in  the  Trastevere,  and 
to  that  of  natural  philosophy,  the  As- 
tronomical Observatory  on  the  summit 
of  the  Capitol,  directed  by  Professor 
Calandrelli. 

CoUegio  Romano,  built  in  1582  by 
Chregory  XIII.,  from  the  designs  of 
B.  Ammanati;  it  is  also  called  the 
IJniversita  Gregoriana,  and  is  exclu- 
sively under  the  management  of  the 


Jesuits.  The  course  of  znstructiGn  em- 
braces the  learned  languages,  theology, 
rhetoric,  and  different  branches  of 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and 
mathematics.  Attached  to  the  colle^ 
are  a  librair ;  the  museum  founded  by 
the  learned  Father  Slircher ;  and  the 
Observatory.  The  Library — veiy  rich 
in  Bibles  and  works  on  biblical  literature 
— contains  several  Chinese  works  on 
astronomy  collected  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, and  some  editions  of  the 
classics  with  notes  by  Christina  queen 
of  Sweden.  It  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  literary  treasures,  but 
many  of  the  most  valuable  works  have 
disappeared.  The  Kircherian  Museum 
contains  a  very  rich  collection  of 
classical  antiquities  and  other  objects, 
many  of  which  are  most  interesting. 
Grentlemen  are  admitted  on  Sundays 
from  10  to  midday,  when  thev  will  ex- 
perience every  civility  and  information 
from  its  learned  Director,  Father  Ton- 
giorgi.  The  cabinet  of  medals  embraces 
a  very  complete  series  of  Roman  and 
Etruscan  coins,  and  the  most  perfect 
known  of  the  Roman  As.  The  Etrus- 
can antiquities  were  long  considered 
unique,  but  the  Gregorian  Museum  in 
the  Vatican  has  now  thrown  this  part 
of  the  Kircherian  cx>llection  into  the 
shade.  Among  the  specimens  of  Etrus- 
can workmanship  are  chains,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  curious  ornaments.  The 
Roman  bronzes  are  numerous,  all  kinds 
of  vases  for  domestic  uses,  balances, 
mirrors,  and  some  vessels  in  a  peculiar 
yellow  metal,  an  allov  of  copper  with 
about  4  per  cent,  of  tin,  remarkable 
for  the  little  alteration  it  has  under- 
gone. Amongst  the  very  interesting 
objects  is  the  celebrated  Oisia  Misiica, 
a  cylindrical  bronze  vase  and  cover, 
a  prize-box  given  to  gladiators,  and 
by  them  used  for  containing  all  the 
requisites  for  their  toilette  before  enter- 
ing the  arena :  it  is  supported  upon  3 
elaborately- worked  eagle's  claws  press- 
ing on  as  many  toads,  and  covered 
with  engravings,  representing  on  one 
side  a  gladiator  landing  from  a  boat 
with  the  cista  in  his  hand,  and  on  the 
other  Amycus  vanquished,  attached  to 
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a  tree  by  Pollux,  and  Burrounded  by  the 
Argonauts ;  this  curious  specimen  of  an- 
cient art,  disooyered  near  Fneneste,  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  late  FadreMarchi 
in  his  *  Descrizziane  della  CUia  Mistica 
trovaia  a  Palestrina*  Another  is  a 
fine  bronze  seat  discovered  near  Osimo : 
the  bars  of  the  feet  are  beautifully 
inlaid  with  silver  tracings,  and  with 
very  chaste  figures  of  the  heads  of  a 
■wan,  of  an  ass,  and  of  a  Silonus  on  the 
arms.  The  bronze  sculptures  and  terra- 
cottas are  also  interesting :  amongst  the 
former  a  beautiful  statue  of  Bacchus ; 
a  head  of  Vesta  cut  out  of  a  mass  of 
copper  ore  or  pyrites,  which  resembles 
bronze  in  its  colour,  perhaps  unique, 
the  material  being  one  of  tne  hardest 
and  most  difficult  to  work  of  all  those 
employed  in  ancient  sculpture ;  a  series 
of  the  so-called  Fhosnician  bronze 
figures  found  in  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia; a  very  important  collection  of 
Boman  weights  and  measures — amongst 
the  former  some  standard  ones,  having 
marked  upon  them  the  weight,  and 
the  inscription  of  tshpli  opis  Aua,  in 
relief  characters  of  silver,  such  stan- 
dards were  preserved  in  that  temple ; 
and  an  uniqtie  collection  of  JdwiUa, 
or  Glandes  Mitsiles,  in  lead,  as  thrown 
from  slings,  several  bearing  inscrip- 
tions or  messages  between  the  be- 
siegers and  besieged.  Some  found  at 
Perugia  are  very  curious,  and  date 
from  the  siege  of  that  town  by  Au- 
gustus ;  in  one,  the  besiegers  tell 
their  adversaries  that  they  are  aware 
they  are  reduced   to  the  last  straits, 

BSAYBIS     ET    ME     0ELA8,    OnC    of    the 

replies  to  which  is  in  terms  of  gross 
disrespect  to  Octavian.  Among  the 
recent  additions  to  the  Eircherian 
Museum  are  a  series  of  silver  vases, 
some  of  great  beauty  from  their  ex- 
quisite ornaments,  discovered  at  Yicar- 
ello,  the  ancient  Aquse  Aurelie,  on  the 
Jake  of  Bracciano;  3  of  these  vases 
have  engraved  upon  them  itineraries 
from  Cadiz  to  Borne,  giving  the  name 
of  the  several  stations  and  the  dis- 
tances between  each,  forming  important 
documents  for  the  ancient  geography 
of  this  portion  of  the  Boman  world. 


They  date  from  the  times  of  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  and  Nerva,  as  those  of 
the  two  last  reigns  contain  stations 
established  in  the  interval,  and  not 
enumerated  in  the  list  of  those  of 
Augustus;  these  vases  are  supposed 
to  have  been  thrown  into  the  mineral 
springs,  where  they  were  discovered, 
by  inhabitants  of  Oades,  who,  having 
been  cured  of  their  infirmities  at  these 
baths,  offered  them  to  the  divinity  that 
presided  over  the  waters.  Bound  the 
walls  are  hung  several  mosaics  (one  of 
guinea-fowl  is  interesting).  In  the 
anteroom,  which  opens  out  of  the 
cloister  into  the  Museum,  are  numerous 
Boman  cippi  and  inscriptions.  Among 
the  other  curiosities  preserved  here  is 
the  sword  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
of  Eastern  manu&cture,  bearing  his 
name  on  the  blade  and  those  of  2  Italian 
generals  to  whom  it  had  previously  be- 
longed ;  a  large  beam,  with  its  nails,  of 
the  supposed  shipof  Tiberius,  discovered 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  of  Nemi ;  and  in 
the  long  gallery  several  ancient  marbles 
and  frescoes,  most  of  the  latter  ruined 
by  restorations.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  gallery  opens  a  room  entirelv  de- 
dicated to  early  Christian  antiquities: 
round  the  walls  are  placed  a  series  of 
inscriptions,  and  sepulchral  bas-reliefs 
firom  the  Catacombs  and  the  churches 
which  stood  over  the  latter;  in  glass 
cases  are  several  small  lamps  in  terro' 
cotia,  with  Christian  emblems,  one  hav- 
ing a  relief  of  Constantine,  with  the 
Cross  on  his  helmet  and  shield,  is 
worthy  of  notice ;  two  handsome  tcuize 
in  agate,  found  on  graves  in  the  Cata- 
combs ;  several  glass  vessels,  bronze 
figures,  and  early  Christian  sculptures  in 
ivoiy;  a  figure  of  our  Saviour  in  silver 
and  enamel,  from  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  GCrastevere,  and  supposed  to 
date  from  the  5th  oenty.,  the  oldest 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  work  yet  disco- 
vered. Over  the  door  are  some  ancient 
inscriptions  to  Jews,  chiefly  in  Greek ; 
one  to  two  persons  called  Barzaharona, 
and  another  to  a  certain  Faustina;  both 
have  the  7-branch  candlestick  and  the 
Hebrew  wordShalom  beneath:  they  were 
found  near  the  Bipagrande,  and  on  the 
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Via  Appia.  In  another  part  of  the  Mu- 
seum is  a  very  curious  Oraffite^  or 
scratching  on  the  stucco  of  a  wall,  re- 
presenting an  ass  attached  to  a  cross, 
with  two  men  alongside,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion below  —  A\e{o/i«i^of  a^fitrt  B^ov 
(Aloxomenos  adoring  his  God) — a  cari- 
cature of  the  early  Christian  adoration  of 
our  Saviour's  sufiering :  it  was  found  on 
the  walls  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cssars  (see 
note  at  p.  31).  In  fact,  Alexomenos,  a 
Christian,  is  representedin  the  caricature 
in  an  act  of  adoration  of  the  Saviour 
hanging  on  the  cross,  and  this  graOito  is 
the  earuest  representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. The  inscription  hears  test  imon  j 
to  the  important  fact  that  our  I«ord  was 
worshipped  by  the  primitive  Christians 
as  God.  In  a  long  gallery,  forming 
another  side  of  the  quadrangle,  is  de- 
posited the  Collection  of  Natural  His- 
tory formed  by  Father  Kircher ;  it  is  in 
great  confusion  as  to  arrangement,  but 
contains  many  interesting  specimens, 
especially  of  fossil  organic  remains  of 
the  country  about  Rome.  In  the 
cloister  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
Museum  is  a  large  mosaic  discovered 
on  the  Aventine,  representing  scenes 
and  animals  of  the  Nile,  &c.  [Ladies 
are  only  admitted  to  this  museum  by 
a  special  permission  from  the  Pope, 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  in  the  interior 
of  a  convent.] 

The  Ohtervatory  of  the  CoUegio 
Romano  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  recent  additions  to  this  seat 
of  learning,  and  at  this  time  the  most 
coinplete  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  Italy;  formerly  placed  in  a  rickety 
tower  at  the  S.E.  quadrangle  of  the 
convent,  it  now  stands  on  two  of  the 
immense  solid  piers  raised  by  Cardinal 
Ludovisi  to  support  the  never-com- 
pleted cupola  of  his  church  of  S.  Ig- 
nacio.  Besides  the  instruments  for  cur- 
rent astronomical  researches,  such  as  the 
transit  instrument,  mural  circle,  &c.,  it 
possesses  a  magnificent  equatorial  by 
Merz  of  Munich,  a  donation  from  a 
member  of  the  order,  aided  by  Pius  IX., 
who  has  contributed  most  liberally  from 


his  private  funds  to  the  flonrishin^^ 
state  of  the  Observatory.  The  ap- 
paratus for  registering  the  atmoapbenc 
pressure,  invented  by  the  present  di- 
rector, will  interest  our  scientific  coun- 
trymen. Attached  to  the  estabUshment 
is  a  good  Astronomical  Library  and  a 
Magnetic  Observatory  well  supplied 
with  English  instruments.  The  visitor 
will  always  experience  every  attention 
from  the  able  director,  Father  Seochi,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  of  many  of  our  British  scientific 
bodies,  in  visiting  the  Observatory, 
which  he  has  made  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  really  useful  working  esta- 
blishments of  the  kind  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Ordinary  visitors  are 
admitted  (not  ladies)  every  Sunday 
from  10  to  12  o'clock  a.m.,  on  apply- 
ing for  permission  from  the  director; 
and  scientific  men  on  the  week -days 
before  midday,  by  writing  beforehand 
to  Professor  Seochi. 

The  CoUegio  di  Propagandd  Fids,  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagtia.  The  College 
of  the  Propaganda  was  founded  in 
1622  by  CJregory  XV.,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  as  missionaries  youns 
foreigners  from  infidel  or  heretio^Q 
countries,  who  might  afterwards  return 
and  spread  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
among  their  countrymen.  The  present 
buildmg  was  erected  by  Urban  VIII. 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  oom- 
pleted  under  the  direction  of  BorrominL 
It  contains  a  library  of  upwards  of 
30,000  volumes,  chiefly  of  works  on 
divinity  and  canon  law;  annexed  to 
which  is  the  Miueo  Borgia^  bequeatiicd 
to  the  institution  by  the  Cardinal  of 
that  name,  who  was  prefect  of  the  Pro- 
paganda in  the  last  century.  This 
Museum  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its 
collection  of  Oriental  MSS. ;  for  the  cele- 
brated Codex  MexicamUj  published  in 
Lord  Kingsborough's  magnificent  work ; 
for  an  illuminated  Church  Service  on 
vellum,  of  the  time  of  Alexander  VI., 
with  the  portrait  of  that  notorious 
Pope;  for  a  second  Church  Service, 
prepared  on  the  occasion  of  the  coro- 
nation of  CharlesM^kl^Bologna  by 
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Clement  YII.,  oontaming  a  painting  of 
the  ceremony,  and  pordraits  of  seyeral 
of  the  personages  present  at  it  j  and  for 
a  precious  relic  of  Baphael — a  letter  to 
liifl  uncle  Simone  di  Ciarla,  written 
from  Florence  on  the  21  st  April, 
1507,  in  a  bold  hand,  and  signed 
*•  Vostro  Baphaello,  Depintore  di  Fio- 
renze  " — ^it  has  been  published  in  Bot- 
tari's  edit,  of  Vasari,  of  1792.  There 
are  several  curiosities  sent  hy  the  mis- 
sionaries from  different  parts  of  tlie 
TTorld.  The  Museo  Borgia  can  only 
bo  Been  on  application  to  uie  Rector  of 
the  College,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Propaganda.  The  celebrated  printing- 
office  of  the  Propaganda  is  rich  in 
Oriental  types,  and  has  produced 
many  works  of  great  typograpliical 
beauty.  There  ifi  a  shop  in  tlie  Via  di 
Propaganda  where  all  the  works  pub- 
lished by  the  institution  can  be  seen 
and  procured.  The  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils,  which  takes  place  in 
January,  is  an  interesting  scene,  which 
few  travellers  who  are  then  in  Borne 
omit  to  attend;  the  pupils  reciting 
poetry  and  speeches  in  their  several  lan- 
guages, accompanied  also  by  music,  as 
performed  in  their  respective  countries  ; 
the  number  of  pupils  was,  by  the  last 
return,  142. 

In  front  of  the  college  has  been 
erected  a  column  of  cippolino  marble,  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin,  by  Ohicci, 
which,  as  a  work  of  art,  does  little 
honour  to  the  modem  Boman  school  of 
sculpture,  in  commemoration  of  the 
publication  by  Pius  IX.,  in  1854,  of  the 
Bull  establishing  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  Bound  the  base 
are  statues  of  David  by  Tadolini,  Moses 
by  Bevelli,  and  Ezekid  by  Chelli,  with 
indifferent  bas-reliefs :  that  looking  to- 
wards the  College,  of  the  ceremony  in 
St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion,  contains 
several  cotemporary  portraits  of  Car- 
dinals, &c.,  but  as  a  work  of  art  the 
whole  monument  is  a  '^ery  poor  affair. 
The  fine  shaft  of  cippolino  is  sadly 
spoiled  by  the  fantastic  bronze  net- 
work extending  up  two-fifths  of  its 
height. 


The  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Col- 
leges are  noticed  under  the  description 
of  the  Cliurches  attached  to  them — S. 
Tommasodegli  Inglesi  (p.  195),  S.  Agata 
dei  Goti  (p.  136),  and  S.  Andrea  dei 
Scozzesi  (p.  142).  The  American  Col- 
lege, recently  established  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ecclesiastics  from  the  United 
States,  occupies  the  spacious  Convent 
of  rUmiltA,  near  the  Piazza  of  the 
Sant'  Apostoli,  which  was  bestowed  on 
it  by  Pius  IX. :  it  is  supported  by  con- 
tributions from  tlie  United  States,  and 
by  the  fees  of  its  inmates,  now  49  in 
number.  There  is  another  American 
college,  for  natives  of  the  Spanish 
American  States,  in  the  Piazza  della 
Minerva  (46  pupils  in  1864).  In 
addition  to  the  above  are  the  3  semi- 
naries (Bomano,  Pio,  and  Yaticano), 
for  the  education  of  Italian  clergy,  con- 
taining at  present  211  pupils,  and  that 
of  San  Luigi,  for  natives  of  France. 

The  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  No.  44,  Via 
BoneUa,  near  the  Forum. — The  Boman 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  founded 
in  1588  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  endowed 
the  oonfiraternity  of  painters  vrith 
the  ch.  adjoining,  formerly  dedicated 
to  St.  Martina.  The  academy  is  com- 
posed of  painters,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tects, who  direct  the  several  schools. 
The  collection  of  pictures,  which  has 
been  much  enlarged,  contains  several 
Tery  fine  specimens,  amongst  others 
all  those  which  formed  the  Secret 
Cabinet  at  the  Capitol,  and  which, 
from  a  feeling  of  false  delicacy,  were 
there  shut  up  from  public  view.  The 
paintings  are  arranged  in  one  long 
nail,  into  which  two  smaller  ones  open  : 
we  have  annexed  a  plan  showing  the 
places  of  the  principal  pictures  j  a  cata- 
logue is  sold  by  the  custode : — 

I.  Large  ffall,  or  iV>w  Gallery. — 
11.  Poussin^  Bacchus  and  Ariadne; 
13.  Vandyke,  Virgin,  Child,  and  2  An- 
gels; 18.  Tiiian,  St.  Jerome,  a  sketch 
for  a  large  picture ;  22  and  35.  Joeepk 
Temet,  two  sea-pieces ;  40.  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese, Vanity,  personified  by  a  lady 
looking  at  herself  in  a  mirror;   49. 
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TUian,  Yanity,  a  recumbent  naked 
figure;  43.  Vandyke^  a  female  portrait, 
called  erroneously  Queen  Elizabeth; 
45.  HdrloiOf  Wolscy  receiYing  the  car- 
dinal's hat  from  the  hands  of  Cardinal 
Campeggi  in  Canterbury  Cathedral; 
54.  Claude^  a  beautiful  picture  of  a 
seaport;  Cav.  Arpino,  Andromeda,  a 
yery  prettv  small  picture ;  6.  H.  Rem- 
Ung^  the  "Virgin  and  Child. 

II.  Room  of  Portrait  of  Members  of 
the  Aeademjf,  mostly  modem ;  that  of 
T.  Zuchero  by  liimself  is  an  exception. 
Amongst  other  academicians  figure 
(236)  the  father  of  the  present  King  of 
Spain,  and  (238)  the  late  Duke  of  Sus- 


sex in  a  Highland  costume,  the  2  yeri- 
est  daubs  in  the  coUection ;  Velasquex^ 
Portrait  of  Innocent  XI. ;  an  excellent 
Portrait  of  John  G-ibson,  the  celebrated 
British  sculptor,  by  his  talented  friend 
Penry  WUltame, 

HI.  Salone  di  Saffaelle.—Chudo'e 
picture  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  28. 
Veronese^  Susanna.  29.  2V^ji,  Calista 
and  Nymphs:  this  picture,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Ossana  family,  being  pur- 
chased in  England  by  Signor  Pellegrini, 
was  giyen  by  him  to  the  Academy ;  it 
is  a  fine,  but  not  very  delicate  picture 
to  look  on.    22.  Quereino,  Yeuus  and 
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Cupid,  painted  originally  in  iresco  and 
transfeired  to  canTas.  25.  Gfuido  Ca^ 
ffnaecij  Tarquin  killing  Lucretia,  one  of 
the  best  productions  of  the  master; 
this  was  one  of  the  pictures  most 
screened  from  public  view  in  the  Secret 
Cabinet.  6.  Galatea,  by  Maphael, 
copied  by  G,  Eomano*  27.  Guido's 
oetebrated  Fortune.  15.  Raphael,  St. 
Xjuke  painting  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  on  panel ;  a  fine  fragment. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  only  a 
portion  of  this  picture,  the  Madonna 
and  infSant  Christ,  is  by  RaphaeL  26. 
Hafhael,  a  firesco  of  a  Child,  a  lovely 
composition.  It  formerly  was  one  of 
the  supporters  of  an  armorial  shield 
of  Julius  II.  in  a  hall  of  the  Vatican. 
13.  TUian,  the  Saviour  and  the  Pha- 
risee. 12.  JBaroceiOf  St.  Bartholomew 
and  St.  Andrew.  32.  Palma  VecelUo^ 
Liot  and  Children,  and  Samson  and 
Delilah.  33.  PaUna  Gi<mane^  3  Ghnaoes, 
and  David  with  Bathsheba.  41.  Titian^ 
his  sketch  for  the  picture  of  Paul  III. 
and  his  2  nephews,  now  in  the  Ghdlery 
at  Naples.  In  one  of  the  presses  in 
this  room  is  shut  up  the  skull  which 
for  so  long  a  time  passed  as  that  of 
Baphael,  untU  the  real  one  was  found 
on  opening  his  grave  in  the  Pantheon 
{tee  p.  41).  The  skull  in  question  is 
now  considered  to  be  that  of  Baphaele 
Adjutorio,  who  founded  a  religious 
conj&atemity  of  painters  in  the  same 
church. 

In  a  stiite  of  apartments  under  the 
gallery  are  preserved  the  pictures  and 
•  drawings  which  have  received  the  aca- 
demical prizes  of  late  years,  some  casts 
of  the  works  of  Canova,  Thorwald- 
sen,  &c.,  and  a  series  of  those  of  the 
Egina  marbles  presented  by  the  King 
of  Bayaria  to  Pius  IX.  The  galleries 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  are  open 
every  day,  on  giving  a  small  fee  to  the 
custode. 


Aceademia  Archeclogica  includes 
among  its  members  some  of  the  most 
learnt  archieologists  of  Europe.  It 
has  published  several  volumes  of  trans- 
actions ;  it  holds  its  meetings  monthly 


(on  Thursdays),  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  University  of  the  Sapienza. 

Aceademia  degU  Arcadi, — Few  of  the 
Italian  societies  are  so  celebrated  as  the 
Arcadian  Academy  of  Bome,  founded 
in  1690  by  Gravina  and  Crescimbeni. 
Its  laws,  says  Mr.  Spalding,  "  were 
drawn  out  in  10  tables,  in  a  style  imi- 
tating the  ancient  Roman.  The  con- 
stitution was  declared  repubhcan ;  the 
first  magistrate  was  stvled  custos ;  the 
members  were  called  shepherds ;  it  was 
solemnly  enacted  that  their  number 
should  not  exceed  the  number  of  farms 
in  Arcadia ;  each  person  on  his  admis- 
sion took  a  pastoral  name,  and  had  an 
Arcadian  name  assi^ed  to  him;  the 
business  of  the  meetings  was  to  be  con- 
ducted wholly  in  the  allegorical  lan- 
guage, and  the  speeches  and  verses  as 
much  so  as  possible.  The  aim  of  the 
academy  was  to  rescue  literary  taste 
from  the  prevalent  corruptions  of  the 
time  :  the  purpose,  the  whim,  and  the 
celebrity  oi^some  amon^  the  originators 
made  it  instantly  fashionable ;  and  in 
a  few  years  it  numbered  about  2000 
members,  propagating  itself  by  colonies 
all  over  Italy.  The  association  com- 
pletely failed  in  its  proposed  design, 
but  its  farce  was  played  with  all  gravity 
during  the  1 8th  century ;  and  besides 
Italians,  scarcely  any  distinguished 
foreigner  could  escape  firom  the  City  of 
the  Seven  Hills  without  having  entered 
its  ranks.  In  1788  6k)ethe  was  en- 
rolled as  an  Arcadian,  by  the  title  of 
Megalio  Melpomenio;  and  received, 
imder  the  academic  seal,  a  grant  of  the 
lands  entitled  the  Melpomenean  Fields, 
sacred  to  the  Tragic  Muse.  The  Ar- 
cadia has  survived  all  the  changes  of 
Italy;  it  still  holds  its  meetings  in 
Rome,  listens  to  pastoral  sonnets,  and 
christens  Italian  clergymen,  English 
squires,  and  Gfrerman  counsellors  of 
state  by  the  names  of  the  heathens. 
It  publishes,  moreover,  a  regular  jour- 
nal, the  Giomale  Arcadico;  which, 
although  it  was  a  favourite  object  of  ridi- 
cule with  the  men  of  letters  in  other 
provinces,  condescends  to  follow  slowly 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  often 
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Rome, 


furnishes  foreigners  with  interesting 
information,  not  only  literary  but 
scientiBc." 

Acoademia  de*  TAnceiy  the  earliest 
scientific  society  in  Italy,  founj^ed  in 
1603  by  Prince  Federigo  Cesi  and  other 
contemporary  philosophers,  amongst 
others  GaUreo.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  device,  the  lynx,  emblematical 
of  watchfulness.  It  was  re-organized  in 
1849  by  Pius  IX,  and  is  still  devoted 
to  the  physico-mathematical  and  natu- 
ral sciences.  The  meetings  ore  held  at 
1  o'clock  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
month,  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Senator  at  the  CapitoL  Pro- 
fessor Volpioelli,  a  talented  writer  on 
Physics,  is  the  Secretary.  It  publishes 
regularly  its  transactions. 

Aecademia  Tiherinai  founded  in  1812 
for  the  promotion  of  historical  studies, 
especially  those  relating  to  Rome.  Tlie 
meetings  take  place  every  Monday  in 
the  Palazzo  Maccar&ni. 

Accademia  Filarmonica,  an  insti- 
tution of  recent  date,  whose  concerts 
affbrd  proof  of  the  taste  for  music  a- 
mong  the  educated  classes  of  Home. 
The  academy  is  imder  the  direction  of 
a  president  and  council,  and  holds  its 
assemblies  in  one  of  the  Boman  palaces, 
where  concerts  are  given  during  Advent 
and  Lent  when  the  theatres  are  closed, 
and  sometimes  in  one  of  the  theatres. 
These  assemblies  are  often  very  bril- 
liant, the  seats  in  the  pit  being  the 
most  fashionable ;  those  in  front  being 
reserved  for  the  ladies  of  the  Koman 
aristrocracy.  Foreign  visitors  wiU  be 
able  to  procure  admission  on  applica- 
tion to  the  president,  or  to  the  members 
of  the  Academy. 

Arehaological  Institute  {Ingtituto 
Archeologico),  founded  some  years  since 
under  the  auspices  of  the  king  o  f  Prussia, 
who  contributes  most  liberally,  indeed 
abnost  entirely,  to  its  support.  Many 
eminent    Carman    scholars   have   de- 


livered lectures  at  the  Institute,  and 
Bunsen,  Gerhard,  Lepsius,  and  Braun 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  Transac- 
tions it  has  published — a  most  interest- 
ing collection  on  Archseological  Science. 
The  meetings  are  held  weekly,  generallr 
on  Fridays  at  3  P.M.,  and  to  which 
strangers  are  freely  admitted,  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Institute  on  the 
Monte  Caprino  behind  the  Capitol, 
when  papers  are  read  on  arcliseological 
subjects.  Dr.  Henzel  is  the  present 
learned  and  talented  secretary  of  the 
society.  The  Giomale  of  the  Society  is 
by  far  the  most  useful  of  all  the  pub- 
hcations  on  antiquarian  subjecta  in 
Bome,  and  the  beat  record  of  the  dis- 
coveries that  are  making  daily  in  and 
around  the  Eternal  City. 

British  Ai*c7uBological  Society, — ^This 
society,  recently  founded,  is  almost 
exclusively  formed  of  our  oountrymen, 
its  objects  being  to  study  and  convey 
to  British  visitors  information  on  the 
antiquities  in  and  about  Rome:  an- 
nual subscription  for  members  5  Bcudi, 
for  associates  1.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  frequent  excursions  are 
arranged  under  the  guidance  of  some 
distinguished  arohsBologist,  either 
British  or  foreign,  and  lectures  given 
at  the  British  Consulate.  Mr.  Parker, 
author  of  many  works  on  British 
Ecclesiastical  Aj'chit^ctm'e,  is  one  of 
its  most  active  and  talented  members ; 
Mr.  Shakespeare  Wood,  Secretary. 
This  society  merits  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  British  and  American 
visitors  to  the  Eternal  City. 

The  Academies  of  Frcmee  and  Flo- 
rence are  establishments  where  a 
number  of  young  artists,  selected 
from  their  respective  countries,  arc 
educated  at  the  expense  of  their  go- 
vernments for  a  certain  period.  1'he 
Academy  of  France  is  lodged  in  the 
ViUa  Medici,  on  the  Pincian ;  that  of 
Florence  in  the  Palazzo  di  Firenze. 
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§  29.  Hospitals  and  Charitable 
Ikstitutioks. 

Few  cities  in  Europe  are  so  distin- 
gaished  for  their  institutions  of  public 
cbarity  as  Borne,  and  in  none  are  the 
hospitals  more  magnificently  lodged,  or 
endonred  with  more  princely  liberality. 
The  annual  endowment  of  these  esta- 
blishments is  no  less  than  258,390 
scudi,  derived  from  lands  and  houses, 
from  grants,  and  from  the  Papal  trea- 
Bury.*      Formerly    administered    by 

*  According  to  the  Retnrns  published  hj 
Monoignore  xx)w  Cardinal  Morrichlnl  \n  1842,— 

ScadL    ScQdL 

The  total  amonnt  expended  In 
charities  in  Rome,  including 
faoBpiulfl,  poor-houses,  ele- 
mentary schools,  marriage 
portions  for  girls,  orphans, 
ft&.was T80.f00 

Of  which,  from  private  re- 
venues and  contributions     .  349346 

By  the  general  treasury     .     .  430^54 

The  annual  receipts  of  the  8 
hospitals  at  the  same  period 
were,  from  property  and  pri- 
vate endowments     .     .     .   156,7T0 

Contributed   by   the   general 

treasury 102,620 

268,390 

lite  poor-houses  of  S.  Michele, 

with  630  inmates.     .     .     .     60,000 
Ditto  of  Sta.  Maria  degU  An- 
geli,  960  Inmates.     .     .     .     43,200 

Of  which  39,000  sc  were    »3,200 

oontribated  by  the  trea- 
sury. 

13  institutions  for  distributing 
970  marriage  portions    .    . 

14  (>maervatories  for  the  edu- 
cation of  697  female  orphans^ 

from  private  sources.     .     .     23.570 
By  the  general  treasury  .     28,620 

62,190 

Charity  distributed  A  damieaio 

ftom  the  Pope  and  private 

chariUes 46,392 

Contributed  hj  the  Govern- 
ment     160,000 

206,392 

Contributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  employing  the  poor 
tn  public  works   .... 

Percentage  on  the  receipts  ot 

the  lottery  for  alms 29^76 

The  mmiber  of  chlldivn  receiving  education 

In  the  Scuole  infantile  (6136),  Scuole  regionarie 

(1592),  Scuole  regolare  (4030),  and  the  Scuole 

parrodiiale  (1100),  was  11,768. 


62,000 


separate  confraternities,  the  hospitals 
were  placed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment under  one  general  board,  as  in 
Paris,  firom  which  the  best  results 
were  obtained ;  but  of  late  years  the 
ancient  system  has  in  some  degree 
been  restored,  each  establishment 
being  placed  under  a  separate  direc- 
tion, a  system  fraught  with  jobbing 
and  abuses,  although  there  is  a  pre- 
late at  its  head.  In  ordinary  times 
the  hospitab  can  receive  about  4000 
patients.  Formerly  ill-administered 
and  badly  managed  in  their  domestic  ar- 
rangements, considerable  improvements 
have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  espe- 
cially since  1849,  from  diminishing  the 
interference  of  the  oleigy  and  friars,  and 
limiting  it  to  its  purely  spiritual  duties. 
One  of  the  great  ameliorations  as  re- 
gards the  interior  economy  of  the  hos- 

hte  Princess  Doria,  of  those  admirable 
women,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose 
services  have  brought  about  a  complete 
revolution  in  what  may  be  callea  the 
domestic  management.  It  is  to  France, 
under  the  direction  of  the  benerolent 
lady  abore-mentioned,  that  the  poor 
of  the  Eternal  City  are  indebted  for 
this  amelioration,  and  which,  however 
strange  it  may  appear,  met  with  great 
opposition  at  first  from  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal element  in  the  management  of  these 
useful  institutions.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  their  great  wealth,  the  Boman 
hospitals  are  still  behind  those  of  Flo- 
rence and  of  Milan,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that,  with  such  a  wide 
field  for  pathological  investigation,  the 
Eoman  medical  school  is  b^  far  the 
least  advanced  in  Italy,  behmd  those 
of  the  secondary  provincal  towns  of 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  a  better  proof 
of  which  cannot  be  adduced  than  that 
in  the  present  century  Bome  has  not 
produced  an  eminent  medical  man  from 
its  own  school,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
single  medical  periodical  published  in 
this  great  centre  of  disease  and  suffering, 
and,  what  may  appear  still  more  strange 
to  our  medical  readers,  not  a  mediotl 
society  of  any  description  in  the  capital 
of  the  Christian  world,  with  its  180,000 
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inhabitants.  In  general  the  hospitals 
are  clean  and  well  ventilated,  owing  to 
the  large  wards,  which  in  the  climate 
of  Borne  can  be  adopted.  In  the  larger 
establishments  the  wards  generally 
conyerge  towards  a  centre,  where  the 
altar  stands  under  a  dome,  a  form  also 
contributing  to  good  yentilation.  This 
system  of  large  wards  also  renders  the 
general  serrioe  easier  and  more  econo- 
micaL  The  principal  hospitals  of  Borne 


The  mat  one  of  Santo  SpkHo,  on 
the  rignt  bank  of  the  Tiber,  near  St. 
Peter*6.  Founded  at  the  end  of  the 
12th  centy.  by  Innocent  III.,  it  has 
gone  on  increasing,  so  as  now  to  form 
almost  a  small  town  within  itself:  it  is 
so  richly  endowed  that  it  has  acquired 
the  title  of  il  piugran  Signore  di  Roma, 
possessing  la^e  property  in  the  city, and 
a  considerable  extent  of  the  country 
which  the  traveller  passes  over  be- 
tween Borne  and  Civita  Yecchia.  Its 
finances  are  said  to  be  ill-managed,  being 
under  the  direction  of  an  ecclesiasticid 
administration.  Santo  Spirito  consists 
of  an  hospital  properly  speaking  for  the 
sick,  of  the  male  sex  only,  of  a  clinical 
ward,  and  of  one  for  the  miUtary,  of  a 
foundling  hospital,  and  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum-for  both  sexes.  The  hospital  con- 
tains in  ordinary  times  about  500  me- 
dical and  surgical  cases,  430  lunatics, 
and  about  400  foundlings  ;  but  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  as  on  the  outbreak 
of  an  epidemic,  or  when  ague  sets  in 
during  the  summer  months  amongst  the 
labouring  population  of  the  Gampagna, 
the  accommodation  is  insufficient,  since 
the  War  Minister  has  seized  on  a  part 
of  the  premises  as  barracks.  All  diseases 
are  admitted,  and  the  nimiber  of  patients 
annually  falls  little  short  of  18,500;  the 
deaths  averaging  little  more  than  8^  per 
cent.  This  small  amount  of  mortafity 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  admissions 
are  cases  of  the  ordinary  intermittent 
fever,  which  seldom  proves  fatal  in  the 
outset,  and  which  is  soon  relieved 
by  an  early  administration  of  quinine. 
Attached  to  the  hospital  M  a  pMchiI 


ward  of  18  beds.  There  is  also  a  Pa- 
thological Museum,  and  a  library,  a 
great  part  of  the  books  and  instruments 
in  which  were  bequeathed  by  the  emi- 
nent physician  LancisL  The  Foundling 
Sospital  in  S.  Spirito,  called  the  Pia 
Casa  degli  SsposH,  is  capable  of  con- 
taining upwards  of  3000  children;  the 
average  number  annually  received  is 
835.  In  1 846,  the  last  period  for  which 
we  have  seen  returns,  embracing  a  pe- 
riod of  6  years,  out  of  6382  received 
in  the  hospital  2941  died,  giving  a  mor- 
tality of  57  per  cent.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  great  proportion  of 
the  foundlings  are  sent  out  to  nurse 
in  the  country,  where  the  mortality  is 
still  more  considerable.  In  addition  to 
this  hospital,  there  are  several  others 
in  Borne,  which  swell  the  number 
of  foundlings  to  upwards  of  3000 
annually :  they  offer  such  facilities  for 
admission,  that  children  are  brought 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Lunatic 
Asylum  contains  about  430  inmates, 
the  average  deaths  11  per  cent.  Owing 
to  the  confined  nature  of  the  locality, 
to  the  want  of  gardens  and  large 
courts,  the  hospital  is  a  real  prison; 
whilst  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
engendera  bad  air — the  situation  in 
every  way  unfit  for  its  object.*  The 
wards  are  very  cleanly  kept,  and  the 
poor  inmates  well  attended  to,  especi- 
ally in  the  female  division,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Sistera  of  Chanty. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  predisposing 
causes  of  mental  alienation  met  with 
here  arises  from  rehgious  exaltation ;  the 
relative  proportion  of  ecclesiastics  and 
nuns  to  the  other  inmates  is  therefora 
considerable. 

The  other  hospitals  in  Bome  are  the 
Santissimo  ScUvtUore,  near  S.  GioTanni 
di  Laterano,  for  sick  and  aged  females, 
founded  soon  after  Santo  Spirito,  by 

*  This  evil  is  now  remedied  bj  the  i^innctfon 
of  large  gardens  on  the  hill  above,  reached  by  a 
covered  way  fh>m  (he  hospital,  and  by  the  wardii 
being  considerably  enlarged  and  oonstructed  on 
an  Improred  lyateai. 
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Cardinal   Colonna;   it  can  admit  600 
patients.    The  mortality  is  here  greater 
tlian  in  any  other  hospital  in  Rome, 
being  upwards  of  14  per  cent,  on  the 
admissions,  owing  to  the  insalubrious 
situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  to 
its  admitting  many  old  people  affected 
with   chronic  diseases. — San  Qiacomo 
in   AvguHa,  in  the  Corso,  a  surgical 
and  Liock  hospitcJ  for  both  sexes,  with 
about  330  beds ;  the  annual  admissions 
exceed  2000.    This  hospital  has  been 
lately  enlarged,  but  its  situation  is  not 
good,   and  the  yentilation   might   be 
better  managed.    The  revenues  amount 
to   30,000  sc,    of  which  17,000   are 
contributed  by  the  Q-oremment. — La 
Consolazione,  or    Santa   Maria  delta 
Conaolazione,  on  the  S.E.  declivity  of 
the  Capitoline  hill,  receives   patients 
of  both   sexes   for    surgical    diseases, 
and  especially  accidents.    The  average 
number  oi  patients  is  about  60.    From 
being  situated  near  the  populous  quar- 
ters of  the  Monti  and  TVastevere,  most 
of  the  cases  of  stabbing  are  taken  to  it. 
The  wards  are  clean  and  airv,  and  the 
situation  healthy,  which  will  account 
in  some  measure  for  the  low  annual 
rate  of  mortality — 5f  per  cent. — San 
Giovanni  di  Calabita,  or  dei  Benfratelli, 
in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  and,  curiously 
enough,  on  the  site  of  an  hospital  at- 
tached in  ancient  times  to  the  temple 
of  Esculapius:  its  more  recent  name 
of   Fate    bene,  fi-atelli,    "  Do   good, 
brethren,"  has  been  derived  from  the 
inscription  on  the  begging-box  of  the 
friars  of  the  order  of  the  Spamsh  San 
Juan  de  Dios  de  Calabita,  by  whom  it 
was  founded  in  1538  :  it  only  receives 
male  patients  affected  with  acute  dis- 
eases.   It  has  74  beds,  but  the  average 
number  of  patients  does  not  exceed  40; 
the  mortahty  7i  per  cent.— San  GatU- 
eanOf  in  the  Trastevere,  for  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  for  persons  of  both  sexes. 
The  buildmg,  founded  m  1724,  is  well 
suited  for  the  purpose,  and  contains  2 
large  and  well-ventilated  wards  with 
accommodation  for  240in-door  patients. 
The  principal  cutaneous  diseases  found 
here  are  peora  and  ringworm,  the  latter 
itill  treated  by  a  cruel  and  painful  me- 


thod long  abandoned  in  other  parts  of 
Europe;   it  is  very  prevalent  in   the 
maritmie  districts  about  Home,  particu- 
larly on  the  declivities  of  the  Volscian 
hills,  about  Sez«e,  Pipemo,  Ac. — Sta. 
Trinitct  de' Pellegrini,  near  the  Ponte  de* 
Quattro  Capi,  chiefly  used  as  an  hospital 
for  convalescents,  where  poor  patients 
are  removed  from  the  other  institutions : 
on  their  recovery  they  are  admitted 
here  for  3  days  or  more,  and  receive 
clothing  if  necessary  on  leaving.     The 
average  daUy  number  of  patients  who  are 
received  amounts  to 90.  This  institution, 
the  utiHty  of  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
spoken  of,  forms  a  part  of  the  gn^at. 
establishment  for  the  reception  of  pil- 
grims, founded  by  S.  Filippo  Neri  in 
1500.    In  ordinary  years  about  4000  of 
these  pilgrims  are  lodged  in  it,  but  in 
those  of  Jubilees  (every  quarter  of  a 
century)  800,000  have  received  relief; 
in  1625,  as  many  as  582,760;  in  1725, 
382,140 ;  and  in  1825,  263,592  pilgrims 
have  been  assisted  here. — San  Roeoo,  a 
small  lying-in  hospital,  near  the  Ripetta, 
with  2U  beds,  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
in  Rome.    There  is  great  liberality  as 
to  the  admission  of  patients,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  precautions  adopted  to 
ensure  secresy,  and  to  avoid  everything 
that  can  hurt  the  feelings  or  injure  the 
reputation  hereafter  of  those  who  are 
admitted  into  it 

In  addition  to  these  public  hospitals, 
there  are  several  small  institutions  of 
a  more  private  nature  belonging  to 
different  nations  and  corporations :  the 
Germans,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Lom- 
bards, Florentines,  and  Lucchese  hare 
each  their  separate  hospitals ;  that  of 
the  German  Protestants,  founded  by 
subscriptions,  chiefly  at  the  instigation 
of  Chevalier  Bnnsen,  on  the  Monte  Ca- 
prino,  near  the  Capitol,  for  poor  Pro- 
testants, deserves  particular  mention. 
It  can  accommodate  8  or  10  patients, 
who  are  received  gratuitously,  or,  if  they 
can  afibrd  it,  on  payment  of  a  small 
daily  retribution.  The  hospital  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  Prussian  Legation, 
near  to  which  it  is  situated:  the  sick 
ward  forms  a  floor  in  a  large  building 
overlooking  the  Forum  and  the  Pala- 
tine, th«  ^vv^^,mi^(3^  "^«- 
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pied  by  the  officers  of  the  Archsolo- 
^cai  Institute,  its  library,  &c.,  and  by 
apartments  let  out  chiefly  to  artists  or 
foreign  literary  men  visitine  Rome. 
The  hospital  department  is  well  deserv- 
inff  of  the  support  of  our  countrymen 
who  visit  Rome,  as  the  only  one  where 
poor  British  Protestants  can  be  received 
without  being  subjected  to  the  perse- 
cution of  the  friars  and  attendants  in 
the  other  hospitals  to  bring  about  their 
conversion  to  Homanism ;  upon  no  cha- 
rity in  Rome  can  the  contribution  of  the 
English  Protestant  be  more  worthily 
bestowed  1 

Besides  the  other  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  there  are  numerous 
confraternities  for  visiting  the  sick,  for 
burying  the  dead,  and  for  distributing 
marriage  portions  to  young  girls.  In 
the  latter  way  a  sum  of  35,000  scudi, 
distributed  in  925  portions,  is  annually 
granted,  not  including  similar  gifts  from 
private  families.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  this  figure  repre* 
sents  the  number  of  marriages,  as  in 
many  cases  the  same  girl  will  receive 
a  portion  from  more  than  one  insti- 
tution. Another  very  laudable  mode 
of  charity  is  the  distribution  of  relief  at 
the  homes  of  the  poor  by  different  con- 
fraternities or  Commissioni  de'  Sussidii, 
as  they  are  designated;  one  of  the 
roost  active  and  useful  being  that  of 
S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  holds  its 
meetings  in  the  Convent  of  II  Gesu. 
In  this  way  upwards  of  225,000  scudi 
(45,000/.)  are  expended  annuallyi  of 
which  the  general  treasury  contributes 
179>364  scudi.  All  this  is  independent 
of  the  large  sums  given  by  local  con- 
fraternities, and  the  rich  aristocratic 
families,  whose  estates  are  many  of 
them,  heavily  burdened  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  may  surprise  the  traveller 
therefore,  with  such  a  profusion  of 
diarities  in  every  shape,  that  mendi- 
city exists  at  Rome  to  such  a  glaring 
extent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  public 
charity  is  in  many  cases  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  often  injudiciously  bestowed, 
and  offers  a  premium  to  idleness;  it 
has  the  effect  of  drawing  to  the  capi- 
tal those  hordes  of  sturdy  beggars  by 
whom  the  traveller  it  assailed  at  every 
turning  in  the  strangers'  quarter;  bat 


it  is  also  to  be  feared  that  this  system 
is  encouraged  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
to  an  extent  that  is  attended  with  con- 
sequences the  contrary  to   those   in- 
tended to  be  obtained.     There  is  no 
large  city  in  which  street-beggiug  is 
practised  with  more  annoyance  to  the 
public    than    Rome,  and    few    places 
where,  from  the  large  sums  bestowed 
in  charily,  it  ought  less  to  exist. 

The  Hospital  of  San  Michele^  at  the 
Ripa  Grande,  is  an  immense  establish- 
ment, formerly  intended  as  an  asylum 
for  poor  children  and  infirm  persons; 
but  of  late  years  converted  into  an 
institution  for  industrial  purposes. 
The  hospital,  properiy  so  called,  now 
consists  of  a  house  of  industry  for  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  a  house  of  correction 
for  women  and  juvenile  offienders,  and 
schools  of  the  industrial  and  fine  arts, 
in  which  drawing,  paiuting,  music, 
sculpture,  &c.,are  taught:  in  the  indus- 
trial portion  upwards  of  BOO  persons 
are  employed;  the  organization  of 
this  part  of  the  establishment  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  late  director  Car- 
dinal Tosti.  The  school  of  arts  per- 
haps aims  at  an  education  beyond  the 
power  of  the  pupils,  although  it  has 
produced  some  men  of  eminence, 
amongst  others  the  celebrated  engravers 
Calamataaud  Mercurij.  The  education 
of  the  boys  might  be  turned  perhaps  to 
more  practically  useful  objects.  An- 
nexed to  this  hospital,  but  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  it,  is  a  Inr^e  prison,  chiefly  for 
the  reception  of  political  offenders,  and 
for  persons  accused  of  serious  offences. 

Workhouse  of  Sta,   Maria  dcgli   An- 
geU, — This  establishment,  founded  by 
Leo  XII.  in  1824,  in  the  granaries  of 
the  Government,  at  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, contains  nearly  1000  boys  and 
Rirls,  including  about   100  deaf  and 
dumb,  who  are  selected  amongdeserving 
objects  in  different  parishes  of  the  city.     ' 
The  boys  are  taught  trades  and  music, 
and  girls  what  is  necessary  for  do-     ' 
mestic  service.    The  establishment  is     j 
supported  chiefly  by  the  Government,     ' 
which   contributes    39,000  scudi   an- 
nually, and  from  the  profits  of  the     ' 
labour  of  its  inmates.  i 

There  is  no  poor  or  work  house  in     ' 
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our  English  sense  for  old  people  in 
Rome,  which  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  excessive  amount 
of  street  mendicity. 


§  30.  Protestant  BuaiAir-GROUND. 

The  Protestant  Burial-ground  is  one 
of  those  objects  which  all  foreign  tra- 
vellers will  regard  with  melancholy 
interest.  It  is  situated  near  the  Porta 
di  S.  Paolo,  close  to  the  Pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius.  The  silence  and  seclu- 
sion of  the  spot,  and  the  inscriptions 
which  tell  the  British  traveller  in  his 
native  tongue  of  those  who  have  found 
their  last  resting-place  beneath  the 
bright  skies  of  the  Eternal  City,  ap- 
pesd  irresistibly  to  the  heart.  The 
cemetery  has  an  air  of  romantic  beautv 
which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  tomb  of  the  ancient  Roman  and 
with  the  massive  city  walls  and  towers 
which  overlook  it  Among  those  who 
are  buried  here  are  the  poets  Shelley 
and  Keats ;  Richard  Wyatt  and  John 
Gibson  the  sculptors,  and  John  Bell 
the  celebrated  surgeon.  The  tomb- 
stone of  Shelley  is  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  new  burial-ground,  under  the 
Aurelian  wall,  with  this  inscription : — 
"  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  dor  Cor- 
dium.    Natus  iv  Aug.  mdgcxcii.  obiit 

VIII  Jul.  MDCCCXXII. 

-  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  sniTer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.'* 

The  expression  Cor  Corditm,  "the 
heart  of  hearts,"  is  in  allusion  to 
the  story  that,  when  hift  body  was 
burnt  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Spezia,  the  heart  was  the  only  por- 
tion that  the  fire  did  not  consume. 
In  the  old  cemetery,  near  the  entrance- 
gate,  is  the  monument  of  John  Keats, 
with  the  following  inscription: — 
"  This  grave  contains  all  that  was 
mortal  of  a  young  English  poet,  who, 
r/2rmMl 


on  his  deathbed,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart  at  the  malicious  power  of 
his  enemies,  desired  these  words  to 
be  engraven  on  his  tombstone :  *  Here 
lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in 
water.'  February  24,  1821."  The 
grave  of  John  Bell,  tbe  eminent 
writer  on  anatomy  and  surgery,  is 
close  by.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  monuments  bear  .  the  names  ol' 
Englishmen;  the  other  Protestants 
interred  here  are  chiefly  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  Germans,  and  Swiss. 
There  are  also  several  Russians,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Greek  Church  beingconsi- 
dered  at  Rome  as  beyond  the  pale  of  its 
church,  or  **  Acatoiici. *'  The  monuments 
are  in  better  taste  than  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish cemetery  at  Leghorn,  although 
less  so  perhaps  than  one  might  expect  to 
find  in  this  capital  of  the  Fine  Arts : 
there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  affecta- 
tion, and  a  display  of  sentimentalism  in 
many  of  the  inscriptions  which  would 
be  better  placed  m  Phre  la  Chaise. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions,  and 
we  would  direct  the  steps  of  our  fellow 
countr^rmen  to  the  plain  travertine 
slab,  with  its  simple  and  feeling  inscrip- 
tion, erected  bjr  the  Hon.  Capt.  Spencer, 
R.N.,  to  !>  British  sailors  who  were 
drowned,  "  when  on  duty  from  their 
ship  off  Fiumicino,  in  Mav,  1825,  as  a 
testimony  of  respect  and  regret  of 
their  captain."  Near  the  entrance  is  a 
memorial  to  the  amiable  Chev.  Kcestner, 
well  known  amongst  the  British  com- 
munity of  Rome,  raised  by  his  friends, 
chiefly  English.  The  grave  of  John 
Gibson  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  new 
cemetery,  near  that  of  Mr.  Woodward, 
so  long  incumbent  of  the  British  Pro** 
testant  Church,  in  a  very  Questionable 
style  of  art  £ur  an  out-aoor  monu- 
ment, a  contrast  with  that  of  the 
popular  banker  of  Rome,  Mr.  Macbean, 
a  very  creditable  specimen  of  Mr. 
Cardwell's  talent.  The  ground  is 
remarkably  well  and  neatly  kept.  A 
deep  trench  surrounds  the  old  ceme* 
tery,  which  was    abandoned  as  the 

Slantations  round  the  graves  were 
kelv  to  mask  the  view  of  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius.  The  new  buriai- 
^ound,  which  has  been  much  enlarged, 
18  enclosed  by  a  wall  raised  at  the 
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expense  of  the  papal  government  A 
sum  amounting  to  about  1000  scudi, 
subscribed  by  British  and  other  Pro- 
testants, is  invested  in  the  Roman 
funds,  the  interest  of  which  is  applied 
to  defray  the  salary  of  a  sexton,  who 
is  always  in  attendance,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  repairs.  The  fees  for  the 
purchase  of  the  ground  for  graves  are 
moderate. 

Everything  is  now  arranged  regard- 
ing the  funerals  of  foreign  Protestants 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  com- 
mittee (English  Church),  who  have 
fixed  a  tariff  of  charges,  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
beforehand,  any  items  of  which  they 
may  strike  out.  This  tariff  includes 
everything,  such  as  hearse,  coffin, 
char^  for  the  ground,  &c.  The  funerals 
are  divided  into  3  classes,  the  aggregate 
expense  of  which  is  —  for  1st  class 
100  scudi,  and  with  vault  capable  of 
supporting  a  large  monument  120  to 
124  sc. ;  2nd  class,  without  a  brick 
vault,  but  in  every  way  decent  and 
respectable,  50  ;  3rd  class,  for  per- 
sons whose  inabilitv  to  incur  a  larger 
ex{>ense  is  certified  by  the  British  or 
United  States  consuls,  16  to  20  sc. 
These  charges  do  not  include  a  l^tden 
coffin,  which  costs  10  baiocchi  a  lb.; 
carriages  for  friends  attending  the 
Aineral  1  sc.  25  p.  each ;  a  hat-crape, 
I  sc.  The  clergyman  attending  the 
funeral  receives  3  Napoleons.  M. 
Ercole,  of  the  banking  firm  of  Free- 
bom  and  Co.,  No.  11,  Via  Condotti, 
who  fbr  several  vears  had  this  charge 
ander  the  British  Consulate,  of  which 
he  was  Chancellor,  superintends  the 
management  of  funerals  and  the  trans- 
mission of  bodies  for  ultimate  inter- 
ment in  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States.  From  his  long  experience,  and 
his  knowledge  of  England  and  our 
ways  generally,  he  will  be  the  best 
person  to  employ  by  British  and  Ameri- 
cans. Funerals  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can Roman  Catholicsare  under  thedirec- 
tion  of  the  curate  of  tiie  parish  in  which 
the  death  takes  place.  The  church 
charges,  ns  well  as  those  at  the  extra- 
mural cemetery  of  S.  Lorenzo,  are 
regulated  also  by  an  established  tariff. 


§  31.  Climate. 


Our  notice  of  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  where  so  many  monuments 
bear  the  names  of  our  countrymen 
who  have  visited  Rome  in  the  pur- 
suit of  health,  may  naturally  lead  to 
the  consideration  of  its  climate.  Sir 
James  Clark,  in  his  work  on  Climate, 
describes  it  as  "  mild  and  soft,  but 
rather  relaxing  and  oppressive.  Its 
mean  annual  temperature,  as  deter- 
mined by  33  years  observations  at  the 
Collegio  Romano,  is  60^  1',  or  1^^^  be- 
low that  of  Naples,  and  4^^  below  that 
of  Madeira.  The  mean  temperature 
of  winter  still  remains  10^  higher 
than  that  of  liOndon,  and  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  Naples,  but  is  ll"* 
below  that  of  Madeira.  In  spring  the 
mean  temperature  is  9°  above  London, 
1°  colder  than  Naples,  and  4^  colder 
than  Madeira.  In  range  of  tem- 
perature Rome  has  the  advantage 
of  Naples,  Pisa,  and  Provence,  but 
not  of  Nice.  Its  diurnal  range  is 
nearly  double  that  of  London,  Pen- 
zance, and  Madeira.  In  steadiness  of 
temperature  from  day  to  day  Rome 
comes  after  Madeira,  Nice,  Pisa,  but 
precedes  Naples  and  Pau."  In  regard 
to  moisture,  Rome,  although  a  soft, 
cannot  be  considered  a  damp  climate. 
Upon^  comparing  it  with  the  dry, 
parching  climate  of  Provence,  and 
with  that  of  Nice,  we  find  that  about 
one-third  more  rain  falls,  and  on  a 
greater  number  of  da;^s.  It  is,  how- 
ever, considerably  drier  than  Pisa, 
and  much  more  so  than  the  SwW. 
of  France.*  The  frosts  which  occur 
in  December  and  January  are  sel- 
dom of  long  continuance,  being  more 
the  effect  of  radiation  under  a  brilliant 
clear  sky  than  of  a  freezing  atmo- 
sphere, as  in  more  northern  latitudes, 
generally  occurring  during  the  night 
and  disappearing  before  the  noonday 
sun.     (The  month  of  January,  1858, 

*  The  Avenge  annual  qoantfty  of  rain  that 
fifklla  at  Rome  la  16  A  inches  (41  mflL)  Oct  to 
the  moat  ratny  month  as  to  quantity;  Not.  as 
to  tho  number  of  rainy  days.  Upon  an  averttgv 
of  several  ycttra.  rain  falto  on  95  daya»  ISS  arc 
fine,  122  cloudy,  of  which  88  are  sunless. 
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afforded  a  remarkable  exception  to  this, 
it  having  frozen  nearly  tvery  night 
during  the  last  half  of  the  month,  the 
thermometer  falling  on  two  occasions 
to  2*i°  Fahr.)  The  thermometer  in  an 
ordinary  winter  seldom  falls  lower  than 
25^  Fahr.,  although  it  has  been  as  low 
as  17°  (in  February,  1845).  December 
and  February  are  the  coldest,  and 
July  and  August  the  hottest  months 
in  the  year,  their  respective  mean 
temperatures  being  47*^  2'  and  76°  9', 
and  the  greatest  heat  in  the  shade 
93^  7'.*  Snow  is  not  common,  and 
seldom  lies  on  the  grotind  for  more 
than  24  hours.  The  N.  wind,  or  tramon- 
tcma,  prevails  often  for  a  considerable 
time  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
as  it  did  in  the  year  I860  for  nearly  3 
months :  when  long-continued,  it  is  mo- 
derate and  agreeable ;  but  it  is  some- 
times harsh  and  penetrating :  this 
however  seldom  extends  beyond  3 
days,  although  the  present  year  has 
been  a  remarkable  exception.  The  sir- 
occo, or  S.  and  S.E.  winds,  although 
relaxing,  produce  little  inconvenience 
during  the  winter  months ;  in  summer 
their  debilitating  effects  are  more 
marked  and  oppressive.  All  classes  at 
Rome  agree  in  regarding  the  hour 
immediately  following  sunset  as  the 
most  unhealthy  time  of  the  day, 
and  in  summer  especially  few  of  the 
natives  expose  themselves  to  its  in- 
fluence. Another  local  peculiarity 
is  the  care  with  which  the  Romans 
avoid  the  sunny  side  of  the  street  and 
exposure  to  the  sun  generally:  it 
is  a  saying  that  none  but  English- 
men and  dogs  walk  in  the  sunshine 
at  Rome,  and  the  practice  of  our 
countrymen  certainly  justifies  the  pro- 
verb. In  a  cit^  built  like  Rome  the 
native  practice  in  this  instance  is  un- 
questionably the  most  prudent;  for 
the  rapid  transition  from  a  powerful 
sun  to  shady  streets  open  to  the  keen 
spring  winds  is  severely  felt  by  inva- 
lids. The  malaria  fevers,  which  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  possess  any  correct  details, 
have  no  doubt  been  increased  by  the 

•  On  July  14.  1841.  the  tlienn.  m  the  shade 
stood  at  107<3  6',  a  most  unusoal  degree  of  heat 


depopulation  of  the  country.  They  are 
of  the  same  nature,  both  in  their  pro- 
ducing causes  and  general  charactei-s, 
as  the  fevers  which  are  so  common  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Essex  in 
our  own  country,  in  Holland,  and  in 
marshy  districts  over  every  part  of 
the  globe,  and  at  inconsiderable  height 
above  the  sea.  The  form  and  symp- 
toms under  which  these  fevers  manifest 
themselves  may  differ  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  producing  cause,  or  to 
local  circumstances  in  the  nature  of  the 
climate  or  season  when  they  occur ;  but 
it  is  the  same  disease,  from  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire  and  the  swamps  of 
Walcheren  to  the  pestilential  shores 
of  Africa,  only  increased  in  severity, 
ccBteris  paribus,  as  the  temperature  in- 
creases. Malaria  fevers  seldom  occur 
epidemically  at  Rome  before  July,  and 
they  cease  early  in  October  with  the 
first  autumnal  rains,  a  period  during 
which  few  strangers  resiae  there.  The 
fevers  of  this  kind  which  exist  at 
other  seasons  are  generally  relapses, 
or  complicated  with  other  diseases, 
such  as  affections  of  the  lungs :  the 
months  of  January  and  February  1858 
were  remarkable  instances  of  this  fact, 
when  the  mortality  amongst  the  native 
population  was  at  one  time  increased 
three-fold  by  influenza,accompanied  by 
fever.  One  of  the  most  common  predis- 
posing causes  of  this  fever  is  exposure 
to  currents  of  cold  air,  or  chills  in  damp 
places,  immediately  after  the  body  has 
been  heated  by  exercise  and  in  a  state 
of  perspiration.  This  is  a  more  fre- 
quent source  of  other  diseases  also 
among  strangers  in  Italy  than  is  gene- 
rally believed  by  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  nature  of  the 
climate.  Exposure  to  the  direct  in- 
fluence  of  the  sun,  especially  in  the 
spring,  is  also  an  exciting  cause,  and 
a  frequent  determining  one  of  re- 
lapses. Another  is  improper  diet.  An 
idea  prevails  that  full  living  and  a 
liberal  allowance  of  wine  are  necessary 
to  preserve  health  in  situations  sub- 
ject to  malaria.  This  is  an  erroneous 
opinion ;  and  many  of  our  countrymen 
suffer  in  Italy  from  acting  on  it.  Sir 
James  Clark  remarks  the  long-observed 
exemption  of  the  populous  parts  of 
P2  , 
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large  towus,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
adds,  "  A  person  may,  I  believe,  sleep 
with  perfect  safety  in  the  centre  of 
the  Pontine  marsnes  by  having  his 
room  kept  well  heated  by  a  fire  dur- 
ing the  night/'  According  to  the 
experience  of  the  Romans,  the  mias- 
mata which  produce  malaria  fevers 
rise  chiefly  from  the  Campagna,  and 
from  the  damp  grounds  of  the  de- 
serted villas ;  they  are  dense  and 
heavy,  hanging  upon  the  ground  like 
the  night  fogs  of  Lincolnshire.  They 
are  invariably  dispelled  by  fire,  and 
their  advance  is  prevented  by  walls  and 
houses.  Hence  we  find  that  the  con- 
vents on  some  of  the  hills  within  the 
immediate  circuit  of  the  city  walls  are 
ocoapied  from  year  to  year  by  reli- 
gious communities  with  comparative 
innocuity,  while  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  sleep  outside  the  same  walls  for  a 
single  night.  Nothing  is  now  better 
understood  than  that  the  progress  of 
malaria  at  Rome  is  dependent  on  the 
state  of  the  population.  Whenever 
the  population  has  diminished,  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  decrease  has  taken 
place  has  become  unhealthy;  and 
whenever  a  large  number  of  persons 
has  been  crowded  into  a  confined  space, 
as  in  the  Ghetto  and  the  more  densely- 
peopled  quarters  around  the  Capito- 
line  Hill,  the  salubrity  of  the  situation 
lias  become  apparent  in  spite  of  the 
uncleanly  habits  of  the  people:  to 
pei-sons  affected  with  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  nervous  affections,  a  southern  aspect 
in  their  dwellings  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  Roman  writers,  who  have 
collected  some  curious  proofs  of  these 
facts,  state  that  street  pavements  and 
the  foundations  of  houses  effectually 
destroy  malaria  by  preventing  the  ema- 
nation of  the  miasmata;  and  that, 
whenever  a  villa  and  its  gardens  are 
abandoned  by  the  owners  as  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  family  palace,  the 
site  becomes  unhealthy,  and  remains 
so  as  long  as  it  continues  uninhabited. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  the  body 
M  more  susceptible  of  the  influence 
of  malaria  during  sleep  than  when 
awake :  hence  the  couriers  who  carried 
'^e  mails  at  all  seasons  between  Rome  I 


and  Naples  made  it  a  i*ule  not  to 
sleep  whilst  crossing  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  generally  smoked  as 
an  additional  security.  In  regard  to 
Rome  as  a  residence  for  invalids,  it 
is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  Italy  in  the  early  stages  of 
consumption.  In  this  class  of  ma- 
ladies, the  symptoms  which  had  con- 
tinued during  the  outward  journey 
frequently  disappear  after  a  short 
residence ;  but  in  the  advanced  stages 
the  disease  generally  proceeds  more 
rapidly  than  in  England.  In  bron- 
chial affections  and  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism it  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial ;  but  to  persons  disposed  to  apo- 
plexy, or  who  have  already  suffered 
from  paralytic  affections,  and  vale- 
tudinarians of  a  nervous  melancholic 
temperament,  or  subject  to  mental 
despondency,  the  climate  of  Rome 
is  not  suitable :  in  many  such  cases 
even  a  residence  at  Rome  is  fraught 
with  danger;  nor  is  it  proper  for 
persons  disposed  to  htemorrhagic  affec- 
tions, or  for  those  who  have  suffered 
from  intermittent  fevers,  at  a  preced- 
ing period,  however  distant.*  The 
following  remarks  are  of  import- 
ance to  the  invalid  :  —  "  There  is 
no  place  where  so  many  temptations 
exist  to  allure  him  from  the  kind 
of  life  which  he  ought  to  lead.  The 
cold  churches,  and  the  still  colder 
museums  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Capitol,  the  ancient  baths,  &c.,  and 
we  may  add  the  Catacombs,  are  full  of 
danger  to  the  delicate  invalid ;  and  if 
his  visits  be  long  or  frequently  re- 
peated, he  had  better  have  remained 
m  his  own  country.  It  is  a  griev 
ous  mistake  to  imagine  that  when 
once  in  such  a  place  the  evil  is  over, 
and  that  one  may  as  well  remain  to 
see  the  thing  fully.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case  :  a  short  visit  to  these 
places  is  much  less  dangerous  than  a 
long  one.  The  body  is  capable  of 
maintaining  its  temperature  and  of 
resisUng  the  injurious  effects  of  a  cold 
damp  atmosphere  for-  a  certain  length 

*  The  average  nomber  of  deaths  annually  at 
Rome  is  5742 ;  tbc  fewest  In  Aprlt  and  Sept. 
2«7  and  416  {  the  greatest  in  uec  SOS^  and 
Jan.  660. 
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of  time  with  comparative  impunitj ; 
but  if  the  inyalid  remain  till  he  be- 
comes chilled,  and  till  the  blood  for- 
sakes the  surfkce  and  extremities  and 
is  forced  upon  the  internal  or^ns,  he 
need  not  be  surprised  if  an  increase 
of  his  disease,  whether  of  the  lungs  or 
of  the  digestive  organs,  be  the  con- 
sequence of  such  exposure.  Excur- 
sions into  the  country  when  the  warm 
weather  of  spring  commences,  particu- 
larly when  made  on  horseback,  are 
another  and  a  frequent  source  of  mis- 
chief to  delicate  invalids,  especially  if 
returning  after  sunset."  In  selecting 
theirplacesof  residence,  invalids  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  avoiding  damp  quar^ 
ters,  and  should  bear  in  mind  the  well- 
known  Roman  saying,  that,  tffiiero  the 
sun  does  not  enter,  the  physician  invariably 
must. 

The  following  observations  on  the 
climate  of  Rome,  especially  in  its  rela- 
tion with  disease,  has  been  drawn  up 
for  the  Editor  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Italian  physicians  long  esta- 
blished there : — 

'*  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years 
to  abuse  the  climate  of  Rome  in  con- 
sumptive cases,  just  as  much  as  its 
beneficial  action  had  been  overrated 
before.  It  is  the  usual  course  of  human 
opinions.  We  shall  endeavour  to  repre- 
sent things  as  they  really  are,  for  the 
information  not  only  of  invalids,  but 
of  medical  men,  who  do  not  seem 
generally  to  possess  very  clear  notions 
on  the  nature  of  the  Roman  climate. 

**  It  is  a  common  impression  amongst 
the  natives  that  -the  air  of  Rome 
thickens  the  blood  (addensa  il  sangue). 
The  fact  is,  this  climate  is  particularly 
favourable  to  the  sanguification,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  and  improving 
the  quality  of  the  blood.  The  climate 
will,  therefore,  prove  very  beneficial 
in  scrofulous  cases,  to  persons  of  a 
lymphatic  disposition  with  debilitated 
constitutions,  and  generally  in  cases 
accompanied  with  languid  circulation 
and  general  debility.  It  is  well  known 
that  pulmonary  consumption  originates 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances  in 
such  constitutions,  and,  therefore,  the 
climate  of  Rome  proves  particularly 
beneficial  in  all  cases  of  slow  or  pro- 


tracted consumption  and  in  the  tii*st 
stages  of  the  disease,  or  when  it  is  not 
so  far  advanced  as  to  be  accompanied 
with  fever  and  an  inflammatory  action 
of  the  system.  Should  this  last  be  the 
case,  or  consumption  be  suddenly  de- 
yeloped  in  a  sanguineous  temperament 
and  an  Inflammatory  constitution,  the 
climate  of  Rome  produces  a  very 
prejudicial  action,  and  the  disease 
hurries  at  a  rapid  pace  to  its  fatal 
termination — a  remark  indeed  appli-> 
cable  to  all  southern  climates. 

"The  peculiarities  already  noticed 
as  belonging  to  the  Roman  climate 
will  explain  how  it  acts  unfavourably 
in  full  or  plethoric  habits,  disposed  to 
apoplexy  and  to  abdominal  congestions. 

**  Rome  is  very  injurious  in  what  is 
generally  known  by  the  designation  of 
weak  stomachs;  and  it  is  particularly 
prejudicial  in  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia 
and  hypochondriacal  affections.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  beneficial  to  per- 
sons affected  with  inflammatory  action 
or  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  in  well-defined  gastritis, 

"  It  is  a  very  common  prejudice 
amongst  foreigners  that  the  climate  of 
Rome  is  un&vourable  to  children.  If 
they  are  delicate,  it  is  quite  the  re- 
verse ;  for  in  general  it  proves  very  ad- 
vantageous to  the  youngest  ages.  If  the 
English  will  persist,  however,  in  send- 
ing out  their  children  clothed  as  they 
would  do  at  home,  with  bare  legs  and 
in  summer  dresses  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  they  must  not  attribute  their 
suffering  to  the  unfavourable  effect 
of  the  climate.  This  is  a  practice  stranglj/ 
to  be  reprobated,  being  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  illness  amonjst  our  infantine 
countrymen, 

"It  has  also  been  said  that  the 
climate  of  Rome  is  prejudicial  to  per- 
sons subject  to  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  excepting  in  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year,  when  few 
foreigners,  and  of  the  better  classes 
amongst  natives,  remain  in  the  city.      • 

**  Much  idle  talk  has  been  circulated 
about  Boman  fevers.  The  real  Roman 
fever  is  nothing  else  than  the  ordinary 
intermittent  fever  or  ague,  the  same 
which  exists  in  all  marshy  countries 
of  temperate  and   Southern    Europe. 
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This  fever,  however,  at  Borne,  assumes 
sometimes,  though  in  rare  cases,  a  very 
malignant  character,  then  called  the 
Febbre  Pemiciosa,  and  if  not  attended 
to  or  cut  short  in  time  is  very  likely  to 
prove  fatal ;  on  the  other  hand*  if 
properly  attended  to  at  the  outset,  it 
is  easily  subdued.  The  other  fevers 
which  are  occasionally  met  with  at 
llome  are  exactly  the  same  as  every- 
where else,  and  only  ignorance  of  their 
nature  has  given  to  them  the  name  of 
Roman  fevers.  Typhus  fever,  so  preva- 
lent in  more  northern  countries,  is 
almost  unknown  at  Rome.  Instead  of 
it,  another  form,  called  Fel)bre  nerwsftf 
or  nervous  fever,  by  the  natives,  which 
presents  some  of  the  characters  of  the 
typhus,  is  not  rare  amongst  foreign 
visitors ;  but  it  is  altogether  different, 
less  dangerous,  and,  above  all,  not  con- 
tagious. Of  late  years  numerous  cases 
of  this  fever  have  appeared  amongst 
foreigners  amving  from  Naples,  and 
have  been  attributed  to  the  unhealthy 
situations  near  the  Chiaja  where  they 
had  resided,  arising  from  the  open 
and  pestilential  sewers  in  that  part  of 
Naples;  several  of  these  cases  have 
ended  fatally  amongst  foreigners  both 
in  Rome  and  at  Florence. 

"  Atonic  gout  is  generally  deve- 
loped, or  thrown  out  on  the  joints,  with 
much  advantage  to  the  constitution, 
by  the  climate  of  Rome,  and  chiefly  if 
the  residence  of  the  invalid  has  been 
protracted  through  the  hotter  months. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
in  the  intensity  of  action  of  the  cli- 
mate on  health  and  disease  in  the 
different  quarters  of  Rome.  Cousump- 
tive,  delicate,  and  feeble  persons  will 
find  the  situation  best  suited  to  their 
ailments  in  the  level  or  lower  portion 
of  the  city  —  in  the  Rione  di  Campo 
Marzo,  for  example,  where  little  move- 
ment exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
where  the  temperature  is  more  equable, 
and  less  subject  to  sudden  changes.  But 
*  pei-sons  endowed  with  better  health 
would  do  well  to  fix  their  residence  in 
the  higher,  hilly  portion  of  the  city, 
about  the  Via  Sistina,  Via  Gregoriana, 
or  Via  delle  Qnattro  Fontane,  and 
avoid  the  Via  di  Babuino,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  all  physicians  as  less  healthy 


on  the  approach  of  summer,  espe- 
cially towanls  the  Piazza  del  Po|k>Io, 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  foreign 
quarter  of  the  city.  But  in  every 
case  it  will  always  be  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  apart- 
ments should  have  a  southern  or  western 
aspect,  as  in  no  place  more  than  in 
Rome  is  the  sayiug  true — doc^  non  td  il 
aole  va  U  medico.*' — D.  P, 


§  32.  Os    THE  Geology  of  the 
Country  about  Roue. 

As  many  travellers  take  an  interest 
in  this  attractive  branch  of  natural 
science,  a  short  description  of  the 
physical  structure  of  the  district  in 
which  the  Eternal  City  is  situated 
may  not  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  a 
work  like  the  present. 

As  has  been  already  stated  (p.  1), 
the  extensive  low  country  which  bears 
the  general  name  of  the  Campagna, 
forms  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  closed 
towards  the  N.E.,  E.,  and  S.E.  by 
the  last  declivities  of  the  Umbrian 
and  Sabine  Apennines,  and  of  the 
Volscian  mountains,  whilst  it  is  open 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  this  amphitheatre  have 
risen  the  volcanic  groups  of  the  Alban 
hills,  so  fine  an  object  in  the  Roman 
landscape,  and  of  the  Monte  Cimino, 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  great  plain  of  Etrnria;  and  the 
two  insulated  offshoots  from  the  Sabine 
Apennines  —  the  Montes  Comiculani, 
or  hills  of  Monticelli,  and  the  classical 
Soracte. 

The  highest  points  of  the  encircling 
mountains  on  the  E.  of  the  Campagna 
are  thj  Monte  Genaro  to  the  N.  of 
Tivoli,  4165  feet;  and  the  Monte  di 
Semprevisa,  south  of  Rocca  Massima 
in  the  Volscian  range,  .5038. 

The  geological  formations  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  part 
of  Italy  under  consideration  are  refer- 
able to  the  Secondary,  Tertiary,  and 
Quatornai7'  periods,  and  to  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  different  ages. 
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Secondabt  Rocks. — The  great  mats 
of  the  Umbrian  and  Sabine  mountainf 
consist  of  limestone,  referable,  as  far  as 
has  been  hitherto  ascertained,  to  the 
Oolitic  and  Neocommn  periods.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Apennines  between 
Narni  and  Palestrina  appear  to  belona 
to  the  former,  as  well  as  the  detached 
groups  of  Soracte  and  of  the  Comiculan 
hills:  whilst  a  large  portion  of  the 
Volscian  range,  extending  from  Rocca 
Massima  to  Terracina,  with  the  outly- 
ing mass  which  forms  the  Circean 
promontory,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
older  Cretaceous  or  Neocomian.  The 
most  ancient  beds  appear  to  be  referable 
to  the  inferior  oolite,  or  even  to  the 
lias,  of  which  they  contain  charac- 
teristic fossils  (at  Monticelli):  some 
traces  of  the  anomalous  fossil  Aptycus, 
found  in  the  same  locality,  and  in  the 
rocks  behind  Tivoli,  would  indicate  for 
certain  beds  an  age  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  our  British  middle  oolites 
and  Oxford  cla^.  The  insulated  rid^e 
of  Soracte,  which  rose  as  an  island  m 
the  Tertiary  sea,  and  amidst  the  dejec- 
tions of  the  most  ancient  volcanoes  of 
the  district,  as  it  still  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  Campagna,  consists  en- 
tirely of  limestone  containing  fossils 
analogous  to  those  of  our  inferior  oolite. 
Upon  some  of  the  higher  points  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  beds  of  Neocomian 
limestones  have  been  discovered ;  but 
these  are  much  more  developed  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Hernici  and  the 
Volsci,  the  latter  separating  the 
Pontine  marshes  from  the  valley  of 
the  Sacco,  and  which,  after  having 
thrown  ofif  the  spur,  the  *'  saxis  iate  can- 
dentibus"  at  the  base  of  which  Ter- 
racina stands,  the  Monte  Circello,  and 
the  promontory  of  Gaeta,  continue 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  where 
the  river  Liris  rounds  its  ^  S.E.  ex- 
tremity, before, emptying  itself  into 
the  sea  as  the  modern  Garigliano. 

The  best  locality  for  examining  the 
secondary  strata  in  the  more  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Rome  will  be  at  Mon- 
ticelli (p.  378),  one  of  the  group  of  the 
Montes  Comiculani,  at  the  W,  foot  of 
Monte  Genaro,  and  about  18  miles  from 
the  capital.  The  conical  hill  on  which 
that  picturesque  village  is  situated  is 


formed  entirely  of  beds  of  limestone, 
the  base  consisting  of  a  white  variety, 
which,  from  the  great  number  of 
TerebratulsB  (  T.  resupinatd)  it  contains, 
may  be  referred  to  the  middle  lias  of 
the  British  Islands,  whilst  the  central 
part,  remarkable  for  a  red  bed,  gene- 
rally known  by  the  Italian  geologists 
as  their  ccUcareo  ammonitico  rosso^  and 
which  is  extremely  abundant  in  am- 
monites (A.  insignis,  A.  tatricus,  A^ 
bifrons,  A.  discoides,  A.  comensis.  A, 
fimbritus,  A.  heterophyllus,  A.  norman- 
ianus,  A.  thouarensis,  A.stemalis,&c.), 
is  referable  to  the  upper  lias  and  inferior 
oolite.  Higher  up  still  the  existence  of 
the  Aptychw  would  indicate  an  age  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Oxford  clay  and 
middle  oolites  of  N.  Europe.  The  cal- 
careous rock  is  partially  dolomitized  at 
Monticelli,  where  it  is  extensively 
quarried  for  making  lime,  supplying  in 
modem  times  the  whole  of  that  material 
used  in  the  constructions  of  the  capital. 
No  trace  of  cretaceous  rocks  exists  in 
this  neighbourhood,  but  all  round  the 
base  of  the  3  hills  of  Monticelli,  S. 
Angelo  in  Capoccia,  and  Poggio  Cesi, 
may  be  observed  the  Pliocene  marls 
in  horizontal  strata,  charactericed  by 
fossils  similar  to  (hose  of  the  Vatican, 
particularly  at  Formello,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  group,  where  clay- 
pits  to  supply  brick-kilns  have  been 
opened  in  them. 

The  geologist  who  visits  this  dis- 
trict can  obtain  much  useful  infor- 
mation from  the  Abbate  Carlo  Rus- 
coni,  who  lives  at  Monticelli :  he  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  localities 
where  fossils  are  to  be  met  with,  and  of 
which  he  possesses  a  large  collection. 

The  rocks  of  the  cretaceous  period 
consist  of  a  compact  g^ey  limestone  con- 
taining Hippuntes,  Inocerami,  Rudisti, 
RadioTiti  (in  the  Volscian  Mountains), 
&c.,  and  of  a  macigno  or  calcareous 
sandstone  entirely  similar  to  that  so 
common  in  Tuscany,  and  by  some  geo- 
logists referred  to  the  Eocene  rocks  of 
the  Tertiary  period.  This  macigno  is 
extensively  developed  in  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Anio  and  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Hernici,  and  nearer  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  mountains  of  the  Tolfa, 
forming  their  last  declivities  towards 
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the  coast,  as  may  be  seen  near  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  forming  the  Ime  of 
shore  between  that  port  and  Santa 
Marinella,  the  ancient  Punicnm ;  it 
may  be  well  examined  in  the  deep 
cuttings  of  the  railway  between  these 
two  stations. 


Tertiary  Rocks. — If  we  include  the 
Macignos  noticed  in  the  last  paragraph 
amongst  the  cretaceous  rocks,  as  is 
now  generally  done,  7he  tertiary 
rocks  of  this  part  of  Central  Italy  in 
general,  and  of  the  environs  of  Rome 
m  particular,  can  be  only  referred  to 
the  pliocene  period,  described  by 
Brocchi  and  the  Italian  geologists 
under  the  general  designation  of  Sub- 
apennine  marls  and  sands  ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  any  rooks  of  the  eocene  or 
miocene  periods  exist  in  the  district 
under  consideration. 

The  pliocene  group  in  the  more 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital  con- 
sists of,  l,a  very  thick  mass  of  blue 
argillaceous  marls,  known  by  the  local 
name  of  cre^a,  with  numerous  remains 
of  fossil  cephalopodous  moUusca — 
Cleodora,  Cymbulia,  Cuvieria,  Hyalea^ 
&c.  (base  of  the  Vatican  hills,  &c.) ; 

2,  an  extensive  series  of  strata  of 
greyer  marls,  passing  gradually  into, 

3,  the  sands  which  constitute  the  upper 
part  of  the  scries.  All  these  beds 
are  well  developed  on  the  range  of 
hills  parallel  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  between  the  Monte  Mario  and 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Janicule,  where 
the  blue  marls  are  extensively  dug 
for  making  bricks  and  tiles ;  and  the 
yellow  sands  and  graveT  on  the  road 
leading  from  the  Porta  de'Cavallegieri 
to  the  Villa  Pamphili-Doria,  a  part  of 
the  lovely  grounds  of  which  is  situ- 
ated upon  them. 

Professor  Ponzi,  who  has  examined 
more  carefully  than  any  other  geologist 
the  formations  about  Rome,  has  sub- 
divided these  tertiary  beds  into  several 
separate  zones,  but  the  whole  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  period,  and  are  in 
every  respect  identical  with  the  great 
tertiary  marl  deposits  of  other  parts 
of  Italy,  so  well  described  by  Brocchi, 
«»^d  consisting  of  a  great  inferior  ar- 


gillaceous deposit,  and  a  superior  one 
of  sands  and  gravel. 

The  best  localities  for  obtaining  the 
fossil  shells  are — for  the  different 
species  of  cephalopodi,  in  the  blue  marl 
pits  behind  the  Vatican  palace  and  St. 
Peter's,  and  in  the  Val  d'  Inferno,  lead- 
ing towards  Monte  Mario;  and  for 
those  in  the  grey  marly  superincum- 
l)ent  beds,  and  of  the  sands  above,  on  the 
E.  declivity  of  the  Monte  Mario,  near 
the  Villa  Madama,  and  in  a  ravine  to 
the  N.  of  the  military  exercising 
ground  on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
on  the  1.  after  crossing  the  Ponte  MoUe 
(see  also  p.  334). 

More  than  300  species,  identical  for 
the  most  part  with  those  of  the  isab- 
apenniDe  formations  of  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  and  described  in  Brocchi's 
'  Conchiologia  Fossile  Subapennina,* 
have  been  hitherto  discovered  in 
the  environs  of  the  Eternal  Cify, 
chiefly  by  the  late  lamented  Count 
de  Rayneval,  for  many  years  French 
ambassador  at  Rome,  who  had  com- 
pleted a  geological  monograph  of  the 
district,  with  a  description  of  iu  fos- 
sils, and  which  was  on  the  eve  of 
publication,  when  that  excellent  man, 
and  eminent  public  servant,  was  cat 
off,  to  the  loss  of  science  and  of  the 
public  service  of  his  country,  of  wliich 
he  was  so  brilliant  an  ornament 

The  localities  best  adapted  for  the 
examination  of  the  tertiary  strata 
will  be  the  line  of  hills  borderine  the 
rt.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
from  about  a  mile  N.  of  the  villa  Mel- 
lini  that  crowns  the  Monte  Mario,  to 
Pozzo  Pautaleo  and  S,  pHssera  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Monte  Verde,  and 
in  the  cuttings  of  the  railway  as  far 
as  La  Magliana.  Monte  Mario  itself 
is  formed  of  Pliocene  marls  and  sands, 
on  which  rest  the  more  modem  vol- 
canic conglomerates  of  theCampagna. 
Behind  the  Vatican  Basilica  and 
Palace  are  numerous  clay-pits  in  the 
lowest  Pliocene  beds,  covei*ed  with 
betls  of  yellow  marine  sands,  which 
form  the  continuation  of  the  Janicn- 
him  ;  and  immediately  outside  the  walls 
the  Monte  della  Creta,  which  furnish  at 
the  present  day,  as  they  did  in  ancient 
times,  the  greater  part  of  the  earth 
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for  bricks  used  in  the  ooDstruetioD  of 
Rome.  Farther  S.  the  compact  or 
older  Tolcanie  tufas  rest  immediately 
on  the  latter;  the  series  of  longi- 
tudinal ridges  which  are  crossed  by 
the  roads  that  lead  from  Rome  to  Ciyita 
Veccbia,  and  to  Porto,  being  com- 
posed, in  the  bottom  of  the  inter- 
vening valleys  between  them,  also  of 
tertiary  rocks.  Within  Rome  itself, 
and  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  traces 
of  the  marine  deposit  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  E.  side  of  the  Capitol 
in  excavations  under  the  hospital  of 
la  Coosolazione  (p.  Sll),  and  recently 
in  excavating  on  the  summit  of  the 
Quirinal,  the  central  mass  of  which  is 
composed  of  marine  marls  with  shells. 
On  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Campagna  the 
Pliocene  beds  are  largely  developed 
on  the  lines  of  the  Vias  Nomentana 
and  Salara,  forming  the  greater  part  of 
the  lower  hilly  region  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  base  of  the  Sabine  Apen- 
nines, characterised  here  by  its  oak- 
woods  and  vineyards ;  and  beneath  the 
volcanic  conglomerates  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  3ie  river.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  valleys  of  Lieprignano,  and 
in  the  environs  of  Rignano,  the 
tertiary  marls,  as  noticed  elsewhere 
contain  remains  of  a  species  of  fossil, 
elephant,  a  very  rare  occurrence  in 
the  lower  Pliocene  beds  of  Italy. 
Between  Soracte  and  the  Tiber  are 
the  tertiary  hills  of  Ponzano,  extend- 
ing to  Ponte  Felice,  beyond  which  the 
formation  is  connected  with  the  Sab- 
apennine  region  of  Central  Italy,  Tus- 
cany, &c.,  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Nera,  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  the  Chiana. 

VoLCAKic  Rocks.— By  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
Campagna  in  the  environs  of  the 
capital  is  formed  of  materials  of 
igneous  origin. 

They  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads,  very  different  in  their  mine- 
ralogioal  characters,  as  they  are  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  have  been  depo- 
sited, their  age,  &e. 

The  more  ancient,  which  appear  to 
have  immediately  succeeded  the  ter- 
tiary marine  deposits,  or  even  to  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  them,  and 


to  be  the  result  of  submarine  volcanic 
action,  consists,  in  the  more  immediatt; 
vicinity  of  Rome,  and  within  the  city 
itself,  of  a  red  volcanic  tufa  formed  by 
an  agglomerati  )u  of  ashes  and  frag- 
ments of  pumice:  it  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  T'ifa  lithoiik  by 
the  local  geologists ;  and  was,  and  still 
is,  much  used  for  building  purposes. 
It  forms  the  lower  part  of  most  of  the 
Seven  Hills  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
constituting  the  Tarpeian  rock  be- 
neath the  Capitol,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Palatine,  Quirinal,  Esquiline,  and 
Aventine.  It  reposes  on  the  marine 
beds,  but  hitherto  no  marine  organic 
remains  have  been  discovered  in  it.  It 
is  extensively  quarried  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Verde,  outside  the  Porta  Por- 
tese,  for  building-stone,  where  it  is 
covered  by  a  lacustrine  deposit,  in 
which  the  numerous  remains  of  ele- 
phants of  tliat  celebrated  Palfconto- 
logical  locality  are  embedded.  The 
best  point  to  see  this  superposition 
will  be  at  a  short  distance  S.W.  of 
the  old  railway  station,  on  either  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Canneti.  In 
the  more  northern  part  of  the  Cam- 
pagna, this  rock,  there  composed  of 
white  ashes  and  pumice,  offers  passages 
to  the  subjacent  marine  strata,  and  is 
entirely  similar  mineralogically  to  the 
pumice  tufk  of  Naples,  as  it  is  by  its 
age  and  position.  No  trace  of  the 
craters  which  produced  this  older  tnfa 
can  now  be  discovered. 

A  certain  interval  appears  to  have 
occurred  between  the  latter  deposit  and 
the  more  modem  volcanic,  rocks  of  the 
Campagna,duringwhich  the  land  seems 
to  have  been  raised,  and  several  parts 
of  it  covered  with  freshwater  lakes  or 
marshes.  It  is  to  this  period  that 
belong  the  strata  of  cinders,  ashes,  &c., 
which  form  the  more  immediate  sur- 
face, which  are  often  very  re^Iarly 
stratified,  and  contain  impressions  of 
leaves  of  land  platit8,and  here  and  there 
beds  of  calcareous  gravel  and  marls, 
with  land  and  freshwater  shells,  and 
sometimes  of  fossil  bones,  as  we 
have  seen  at  the  Monte  Verde.  Of 
the  first,  the  beds  forming  the  Mons 
Sacer,  on  each  side  of  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana, may  be-  cited  aa  an  example ;  of 
p3 
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the  latter,  tlie  marls  irith  Ijmneee  be- 
nteth  the  statue  of  Marcas  Aiirelius  on 
the  Intermontium  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  tufaceous  beds,  oo  which  rests 
the  city  wall,  above  the  Porta  di  S. 
Spirito  in  the  Trastevere.  But  the 
greater  part  of  these  more  recent 
volcanic  rocks  have  beeu  deposited 
on  dry  kind ;  the  beds  are  in  general 
horizontal :  the  deposits  of  Pozzoiana 
or  volcanic  ashes,  so  extensively  used 
for  making  mortar,  belong  to  this 
period  of  subacrial  volcanoes,  the  red 
Ufa  granolare  in  which  the  Catacombs 
or  early  Christian  cemeteries  are  hol- 
lowed out,  and  probably  the  more  com- 
pact varieties  of  tufa  known  under  the 
name  of  Peperino,  quarried  at  Albano 
and  Marino,*  and  that  which  borders 
the  Lago  di  Castiglione,  the  ancient 
Lacus  Gabinus. 

To  this  second  period  of  volcanic 
action  belong  also  all  the  modem 
craters  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and 
the  numerous  masses  of  lava  which 
appear  in  the  shape  of  currents,  pro- 
truded masses,  or  dykes. 

Craters.  —  The  most  remarkable 
crater  of  the  Latian  volcanoes  is 
the  Monte  Cavo,  forming  the  highest 
point  of  the  Alban  range  ;  the  central 
opening  at  the  summit  now  forms  the 
so-called  Campo  d'Annibale  (see  p> 
390).  It  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  that  species  of  volcanic  vents  called 
craters  of  elevation  by  the  late  cele- 
bitited  Von  Buch.  Numerous  masses 
of  litva  have  protruded  from  its  sides ; 
at  its  base  are  several  smaller  craters, 
of  which  the  lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi, 
and  the  Val  I^riccia  on  its  west  side, 
are  the  most  remarkable.  Extensive 
currents  of  lava  descend  from  the  de- 
clivities of  the  Alban  hills,  the  longest 
being  that  which  can  be  traced  fram 
.  near  Marino  to  the  tomb  of  Cscilia 


*  Profcaeor  Ponzl  snppcMes,  from  the  exist- 
ence of  fosfill  wood  in  the  Alban  peperino.  that 
II  has  resulted  from  mud  eraptions :  its  greater 
solidity  may  with  more  prot)al>ility  be  attri- 
buted to  gaseous  emanations  pAssing  through 
It  subsequent  to  its  deposit  in  the  form  Of  vol- 
canic ashes.  This  rock,  and  the  incoherent 
flcjections  in  the  midst  of  which  it  Is  worke*!, 
appear  to  be  the  most  modem  of  all  the 
producUons  of  the  Latian  vokauoes. 


Metella  on  the  Appian  Way,  givinir  ofT 
a  branch  which  runs  from  near  le 
Frattocchie  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent 
to  Albano  to  near  the  Tiber  at  VAc* 
quacetosa  and  Vallerano,  beyond  the 
Babilica  of  S.  Paul's.  Another  under- 
lies the  hill  of  Tuscniara ;  a  third 
forms  that  on  which  Colonna  is  perched 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
country  around ;  a  fourth,  the  hill  of 
Civita  Laviuia,  the  ancient  Lanuvinm; 
a  fifth  protrudes  under  the  eminence 
on  which  Velletn  stands ;  whilst  seve- 
ral less  extensive  are  cut  throuirh  bj 
the  line  of  railway  between  the  Albano 
and  Frascati  station s.  I  n  the  northern 
part  of  the  Campagna  we  have  the  Rremt 
crateriform  depressions,  now  filled 
by  the  Lakes  of  Bracciano  and  Bol- 
sena;  and  the  picturesque  elevation 
crater  of  Vico,  on  the  S.  declivity  of 
the  Ciminian  range.  The  designation 
of  craters  given  to  the  Lakes  of  Gabil 
and  of  the  Solfatara  are  misnomers. 
That  of  Leprignano,  which  a  few  years 
ago  burst  forth,  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
Modenese  and  Sicilian  Salses  or  mud 
volcanoes,  being  produced  by  a  and* 
den  emanation  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
through  the  subjacent  tertiary  strata. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all 
the  existing  volcanic  openings  were 
sub-aerial  vents,  and  that,  whilst  those 
which  vomited  the  earlier  igneous 
deposits  were  submarine,  and  have  en- 
tirely disappeared,  those  of  the  sub- 
aerial  craters  of  the  Soman  Campagna 
have  all  the  characters  of  volcanoes 
actually  in  operation  on  the  surfitce  of 
our  continents. 

To  the  mineralogist  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  vicinity  of  Rome  will 
furnish  several  interesting  species  of 
simple  minerals.  In  the  lava,  so  ex- 
tensively quarried  for  paving  stone 
in  the  quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove,  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  tomb  of 
Cfficilia  Metella,  he  may  procure  psett- 
do-nepUline,  gitmondiie,  breisktkite^  mc' 
iomte,  &c. ;  and  in  the  masses  of 
pre-existing  rocks  imbedded  in  the 
peperino  or  tu&  of  Marino  and  Albano* 
many  of  the  same  simple  minenls 
as  are  found  in  the  dejections  of 
the  Fosso  GrandcL  on  the  declivity  of 
Vesuvius -~i^g^' Its  fine  crystals  of 
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leacite,  of  laznlite,  ^nxet,  vesavian,! 
pleooaste,  augite,  mcionite,  D«pheline, 
mica,  and  numeroas  fragmeDts  of 
compact  and  dolomitized  limestone. 

Gaseous  emanations^  Mineral  springs^ 
4'c,<,  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome, 
and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
last  or  expiring  efforts  of  Yolcanic 
action.  The  most  remarkable  now  in 
activity  are  those  called  Solfataras, 
emitting  carbonic  acid  and  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gases;  and  when  in 
contact  with  springs  giving  rise  to  those 
acidulated  waters  which  abound  round 
the  capital.  When  rising  through  the 
purely  volcanic  rocks,  these  waters  con- 
tain but  a  small  quantity  of  mineral 
substances,  whereas  nearer  to  the  lime- 
stone beds  of  the  Apennines  they  are 
largely  impregnatea  with  calcareous 
matter,  and  have  produced  those  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  travertine  or  fresh- 
water limestone  so  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  the  Campagna.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  springs  are  the  small 
lakes  of  the  Lago  di  Tartar!  and  Sol- 
fatara  near  Tivoli  (see  p.  363);  that 
they  were  formerly  much  more  widely 
distributed  is  evident  from  the  masses  of 
calcareous  incrustations  found  amongst 
the  stratified  volcanic  deposits,  as  we 
see  within  Rome  itself  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Aventine  towards  the  Tiber, 
and  on  the  northern  prolongation  of 
the  Monte  Pincio  between  the  Villa 
Borghese  and  the  Ponte  MoUe.  The 
mineral  springs  of  the  Acqoacetosa, 
near  the  Ponte  Molle,  so  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Romans  in  the  summer 
momines,  and  of  the  Acqua  Santa  on 
the  road  to'Albano,  are  the  best  known 
near  the  capital. 

DlLUVIAJL    QUATSRNABT   DEPOSITS, 

Fossil  Mammaiia,  ^c. — It  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  point  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  tertiary  deposits  around 
Rome  to  fix  with  certainty  where 
those  belonging  to  the  Pliocene  end, 
and  those  of  the  Post-Pliocene  or  Dilu- 
vial period  commence.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  former,  consisting  of  beds  of 
sand  and  calcareous  gravel,  appears  to 
pass  insensibly  into  those  similarly 
composed,  but  characterised    by  the 


presence  of  scattered  remains  of  fossil 
animals.  As  a  general  character,  how- 
ever, the  diluvial  deposits  contain  a 
greater  proportion  of  de'bris  of  volcanic 
rocks.  The  best  localities  for  examin- 
ing them  will  be  in  the  gravel-pits  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Ponte  Molle,  where 
they  form  the  line  of  elevations  which 
extend  from  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  the  base 
of  the  range  of  Monte  Mario,  crossed  by 
the  modem  roads  to  Civita  Castellana 
and  to  La  Storta  (the  Via  Cassia),  and 
bordering  on  the  N.  the  military  ex- 
ercising ground  of  the  Farnesina ;  and 
at  the  base  of  the  Monte  Sacro,  near 
the  Anio,  at  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  Ponte  Nomentana,  where  nume- 
rous remains  of  a  gigantic  and  extinct 
species  of  ox  and  of  2  species  of  elephant 
have  been  found  in  the  gravel  deposit. 
In  this  diluvial  deposit,  consisting  of 
sands  and  gravel,  are  bones  of  the 
elephant  (E.  meridionalis),  rhinoceros 
(tidhorinus),  hippopotamus,  one  or  two 
extinct  species  of  ox,  buffalo,  horse, 
hog,  and  deer,  with  those  of  a  species 
of  Felis,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  lynx, 
which  still  lives  in  this  country.  In  a 
similar  deposit,  in  the '  neighbouring 
valley  of  the  Inviolata,  have  been  dis- 
covered bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds, 
with  flint  arrowheads  and  cutting  im- 
plements. 

Fossil  Mammalia, — The  list  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  embraces  nearly 
all  the  extinct  quadrupeds  that  are 
found  in  the  most  modern  geological 
deposits  of  the  environs  of  Rome. 
There  is  one  circumstance,  however, 
which  deserves  to  be  more  particu- 
larly noticed,  the  existence  of  three 
species  of  elephants,  and  of  differetit 
geological  ages ;  the  one  in  the  lower 
Pliocene  marls,  the  others  in  the 
diluvial  and  contemporaneous  vol- 
canic deposits.  The  existence  of  the 
elephant  in  the  Pliocene  strata  is  a 
recent  discovery  in  the  history  of 
paleontology,  having  been  found  in 
the  tertiary  marine  beds  near  Rig- 
nano  at  the  foot  of  Soracte,  where 
an  undisturbed  skeleton  was  dug  out 
in  1858.  The  sjpecies  appears  to 
be  the  Elephas  antiquus  of  Falconer. 
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The  second,  or  E.  meridionalis,  is 
remarkable  for  its  colossal  stature 
and  the  large  dimensions  of  its  tusks ; 
its  bones,  scattered  in  the  beds  of 
diluvial  sand  and  gravel,  have  seldom 
been  found  united  ;  some  of  the 
largest  have  been  discovered  in  the 
beds  of  fluviatile  volcanic  tufa  on 
the  declivity  of  Monte  Verde,  out- 
side of  the  Porta  Portese,  and  in  the 
cutting^  for  the  railway,  beyond  the 
latter,  in  the  Monte  delie  Piche,  near 
la  Magliana.  A  few  bones  of  the  £. 
priscus  have  also  been  found  here.  The 
Elephas  primogenius,  so  abundantly 
found  in  Northern  Europe,  has  been 
met  with  but  rarely  in  Uentral  Italy. 
Remains  of  a  mastodon  (  M .  arvemensis) 
exist  in  a  local  fresh- water  deposit  at 
Montoro,  in.  the  valley  of  the  Nera,  4 
m.  S.W.  of  Nami. 

Quaternary  Post-pliocene  De- 
posits —  Alluvial  Formations. 
The  most  remarkable  deposits  of  this 
kind  are  those  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  which  will  be  noticed  more 
particularly  in  describing  the  classical 
sites  of  that  district,  under  the  heads 
of  Excursions  to  Ostia,  Porto^  &c.  (pp. 
435,  437).  The  Isola  Sacra,  which 
occupies  an  area  of  several  square 
hiiles,  has  been  entirely  formed  within 
the  historical  period  by  the  alluvium 
of  the  Tiber,  and  which  is  still  en- 
croaching on  the  sea  at  the  rate  of 
upwards  of  12  ft.  annually.  The 
district  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  is  an 
immense  quaternary  deposit  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  Volscian  mountains  on  the  E„ 
and  the  volcanic  region  of  Latium  on 
the  N.,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  which  is  also  extending  from 
similar  causes,  and  the  banks  of  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  sea.  A  quaternary 
deposit  of  another  kind  consists  of  a 
loose  and  porous  calcareous  rock, 
which  forms  the  plain  parallel  to  the 
coast,  nearly  in  the  whole  extent  from 
Palidoro,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Oivita  Vecchia,  to  Leghorn;  it  con- 
tains recent  marine  shells,  and  con- 
sists of  a  loose  travertine  and  agglo- 
merated sand,  with  extensive  beds  of 
p.-avcl  regularly  stratified  ;  it  is  quar- 


ried for  building-stone  between  Pali- 
doro and  Palo,  and  beyond  the  latter 
forms  the  low  laud  at  the  base  of  the 
hills  of  Cervetri  and  La  Tolfit,  as  it 
does  in  the  environs  of  Civita  Vecchia. ; 
it  is  similar  to  that  quarried  so  exten- 
sively behind  Leghorn  for  the  hy- 
draulic works  of  the  port;  in  some 
places  it  is  seen  as  high  as  40  and 
60  ft.  above  the  present  sea  level. 

Travertine  may,  in  general,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  quaternary  deposit,  al- 
though some  of  it  is  contemporaDeous 
with  the  last  tertiary  period,  whilst 
others  are  still  in  a  state  of  actual 
formation.  The  most  extensive  mass- 
es of  travertine  exist  near  the  base 
of  the  calcareous  Apennines,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  plain  below  Tivoli,  and 
have  furnished  all  that  stone  so  exten- 
sively used  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
monuments  of  Rome.  In  former  times 
the  action  which  produced  it  was  much 
more  active  than  at  present,  and,  as 
already  remarked,  may  be  considered 
the  expiring  effort  of  the  volcanic 
agency  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The 
travertine  seldom  contains  traces  of 
other  organic  bodies  than  vegetables. 
The  non-existence  of  animal  remains 
may  be  attributed  to  the  waters  by 
which  it  was  deposited  containing  in 
solution  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gases,  which  rendered  it  unfit 
for  animal  life. 

The  geologist  will  find  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Mineralogy,  at  the  University 
of  LaSapienzaCp.  302),  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  the  rocks  ana  fossils  of 
the  hills  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
formed  by  the  eminent  geologist  Broc- 
chi,  to  illustrate  his  work  *£)escriz- 
zione  del  Suolo  di  Roma,'  1  vol.  8vo. ; 
the  aeries  formed  by  Prof.  Ponzi,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  living  Roman 
geologists;  and  a  fine  one  of  the 
simple  minerals  from  the  lava  current 
at  Capo  di  Bove  and  in  the  peperino 
Albano,  forming  part  of  the  collection 
sold  by  the  late  Count  Medeci  Spada 
to  the  Roman  government. 
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§  33.  Villas. 

•*  A  few  cardinals/'  says  Forsyth, 
"  created  all  the  peat  villas  of  Rome. 
Their  riches,  their  taste,  their  learn- 
ing, their  leisure,  their  fnigality,  all 
couspired  in  this  single  object.    While 
the  eminent  founder  was  squandering 
thousands  on  a  statue,  he  would  allot 
but  one   crown   for  his  own  dinner. 
He  had  no  children,  no  stud,  no  dogs 
to   keep.    He  built,  indeed,  for  his 
own  pleasure,  or  for  the  admiration  of 
others ;  but  he  embellished  his  coun- 
try, he  promoted  the  resort  of  rich  fo- 
reigners, and  he  afforded  them  a  high 
intellectual    treat    for  a    few  pauls, 
which  never  entered  into  his  pocket. 
His  taste  generally  descends   to   his 
heirs,  who  mark  their  little  reigns  by 
successive  additions  to  the  stock.    How 
seldom  are    great  fortunes  spent  so 
elegantly  in    EIngland!      How  many 
are  absorbed  in  the  table,  the  field, 
or  the  turf! — expenses  which  centre 
and  end  in  the  rich  egotist  himself." 

Villa  Albani  Crecently  purchased  by 
Prince  Torlonia,  with  all  its  contents, 
for  a  sum  exceeding  125,000/.  sterl- 
ing), to  be  seen  on  Tuesdays,  oy  an 
oMer,  to  be  obtained  at  the  palace  of 
Don  Vincenzo  Colonna,  near  the  ch. 
of  il  Gesu,  or  through  the  Consul  or  a 
banker),  a  short  distance  on  the  rt.  be- 
yond the  Porta  Salara,  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  b^  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Albani.  The  design  was  en- 
tirely his  own,  and  was  executed  under 
his  superintendence  by  Carlo  Marchi- 
onni.  "Here,"  says  Forsyth, "  is  a  villa 
of  exquisite  design,  planned  b;^  a  pro- 
found antiquary.  Here  Cardinal  Al- 
bani, having  spent  his  life  in  collecting 
ancient  sculpture,  formed  such  porti- 
coes and  such  saloons  to  receive  it 
as  an  old  Roman  would  have  done : 
porticoes  where  the  statues  stood  free 
upon  the  pavement  between  columns 
proportioned  to  their  stature ;  saloons 
which  were  not  stocked  but  embel- 
lished with  families  of  allied  statues, 
and  seemed  full  without  a  crowd. 
Here  Winckelmann  grew  into  an  an- 


tiquary under  the  cardinal's  patronage 
and  instruction ;  and  here  he  projected 
his  history  of  art,  which  brings  this 
collection  continually  into  view."  At 
the  first  French  invasion  the  Albani 
family  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Napoleon,  who  carried  off  from  the 
villa  294  pieces  of  sculpture.  At 
the  peace  of  1815,  the  spoils,  which 
had  been  sent  to  Paris,  were  re- 
stored to  prince  Albani,  who,  being 
unwilling  or  unable  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  their  removal,  sold  them, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Anti- 
nous,  to  the  king  o  f  Bavaria.  Notwith- 
standing these  losses,  the  villa  is  still 
rich,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  Mu- 
seums of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol. 
Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  art,  the 
mansion  did  not  suffer,  as  some  others 
about  Rome  did,  during  the  insurrec- 
tionary movements  in  1849,  and  it 
therefore  remains  in  all  its  beauty, 
with  its  charming  grounds,  its  sculp- 
tures, and  other  artistic  treasures  un- 
injured. The  objects  of  art  are  con- 
tained in  the  Casino  and  the  Coffee-house, 
between  which  is  an  extensive  parterre, 
or  ornamental  garden,  laid  out  with 
great  taste. 

I.  The  Casino  consists  of  a  fine 
portico,  decorated  with  columns  of 
granite  and  cippolino,  surmounted  by 
a  suite  of  rooms,  and  having  on  each 
side  wings  in  the  form  of  galleries, 
opening  from  as  many  vestibules,  all  of 
which  are  decorated  with  sculptures. 
There  are  no  catalogues,  but  each  ob- 
ject has  its  name  attached,  most  of  the 
determinations  having  been  made  by 
Winckelmanu.  Commencing  with  the 
Portico,  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
it  are  sitting  statues  of  Julius  Csesar, 
Augustus,  and  Agrippina,  and  of  ano- 
ther female,  supposed  to  be  Faustina. 
Statues  in  niches  of  Tiberius,  Lucius 
Verus,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  Hadrian;  few,  if 
any,  of  these  statues  have  however 
their  original  heads.  2  altars  with  re- 
liefs of  a  danee  of  the  Hours  and 
3  fine  basins  in  pavonazzetto  and 
cippolino  marble.  Of  the  many  Hermes, 
that  of  Mercury  with  a  Greek  in- 
scription is  the  most  interesting.  On 
the  1.  of  the  portico  is  (II.)  the  Vesti- 
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bale  or  Atrio  del  Canatidfiy  so  called 
from  a  statue  of  a  Caryatid,  bearing  on 
the  back  of  the  basket  the  names  of 
the  sculptors  Criton  and  Nicholaus  of 
Athens,  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  on  each  side 
are  statues  of  Canophorse.  From  the 
vestibule  opens  the  1.  ^lery,  used  as 
a  conservatory,  in  which  are  placed  a 
series  of  busts,  the  most  deserving  of 
notice  being  Uiose  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Scipio  Africanus,  Hannibal, 
Homer,  and  Epicurus ;  of  the  statues 
in  the  niches — a  male  figure  grasp- 
ing a  dagger,  called  Brutus  without 
any  reason,  being  probably  a  com- 
batant in  the  arena;  Venus;  a  Faun 
with  fruit  in  bis  lion-skin  covering, 
a  Muse,  and  a  handsome  Vase,  with 
dolphins  for  the  handles.  Return- 
ing through  the  great  portico,  on  the 
rt.  are  a  series  of  rooms  forming  the 
corresponding  wing  of  the  casino, 
a  vestibule,  followed  by  the  Con- 
servatory, out  of  which  opens  a 
series  oi  smaller  rooms,  divided  off 
as  follows: — 1.  At}^  di  Giunone  con- 
tains a  statue  of  Juno  and  several  busts. 
2.  The  Gallery,  with  several  statues ;  a 
Faun  and  young  Bacchus,  in  the  centre 
a  vase  with  Bacchanalian  reliefs  ; 
Hermes  of  Euripides  and  Numa.  The 
next  room,  3.  Saladelle  Colonne,  with  an 
ancient  mosaic  pavement,  has  a  re- 
markable colnmn  of  alabaster  of  the 
variety  called  Fiorito,  found  near  the 
Naval la  in  the  Vigna  Cesarini.  The 
sarcophagus  which  stands  here,  with 
reUf&  of  the  marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis,  has  been  pronounced  by 
Winckelmann  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
bas-reliefs  in  existence ;  a  circular  altar 
with  reliefs  I'cpresenting  a  triumphal 
dance ;  a  good  bust  of  Lucius  Verus ; 
an  Etruscan  priestess;  Livia  as  Juno 
sacrificing.  Mh  Jioom,  or  of  the  Terra- 
cottas.^ A  carious  bas-relief  represent- 
ing Diogenes  in  a  large  Jar  receiving 
Alexander;  a  bas-relief  of  Daedalus 
and  Icarus  in  rosso-antico ;  a  colossal 
mask  of  a  river-god ;  an  ancient  fresco 
representing  a  landscape;  several  inte- 
resting terracotta  bas-reliefs,  found  in 
the  gi'ounds  of  the  Villa  Caserta,  now 
the  Convent  of  the  Liguorini,  on  the 
Esquiline,  the  most  remarkable  being, 


Minerva  assisting  at  the  building  and 
fitting  out  of  the  ship  Argo ;  Latona 
and  Artemis;  a  frieze  of  the  Hours; 
Silenus  in  a  bacchanalian  scene,  &c. 
6t/t  Eoom. — In  the  centre  a  large  tazza 
with  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  foaikd 
near  the  temple  of  that  demigod 
erected  by  Domitian  on  the  Via 
Appia ;  statue  of  Leda  and  the 
Swan;  on  the  walls  are  several  Ro- 
man inscriptions.  7th  Room, — Small 
bas-relief  representing  Iphigeuia  in 
Tauris  sacrificing  Orestes  and  Py- 
lades  at  the  altar  of  Diana;  an  inter- 
esting mosaic  of  the  Nile,  with  sevc^ 
ral  of  the  animals  inhabiting  its 
banks;  a  bas-relief  in  Pavonazzetto 
marble  of  a  bacchanalian  feast ;  seve- 
ral Roman  inscriptions.  8^A  iJoom. — 
A  Fann  in  Parian  marble;  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles.  This 
room  opens  on  a  terrace  shaded  with 
ilexes,  leading  to  the  Btgltwxh,  and 
on  which  are  placed  numerous  sepul- 
chral cippi.  Over  the  door  is  a  bas- 
relief,  supposed  to  represent  a  combat 
of  Achilles.  The  JBvjliardo  is  hand- 
somely decorated  with  marbles,  and 
has  a  few  indifferent  statues.  Re- 
turning to  the  great  portico,  from  an 
oval  vestibule  of  the  casino  opens  a 
fiight  of  steps  leading  to  the  1st  floor 
of  the  palace:  in  this  vestibule  are 
statues  of  Ceres  and  Isis,  Bacchus  and 
Hercules,  and  some  colossal  masks.  At 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  are  a  statue  of 
Rome  triumphant;  and  an  ancient 
painting  of  two  females,  called  Livia 
and  Octavia,  sacrificing  to  Mars;  and 
as  we  ascend  bas-reliefs  of  the  death 
of  the  children  of  Niobe ;  a  colossal 
mask  in  rosso-antico:  and  over  the 
side  doors  2  fragments  of  friezes,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  distribution  of 
com  to  the  people  by  Antoninus  Pius 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  and  a  pro- 
cession of  draped  females,  called  the 
orphan  children  of  Faustina.  Apart- 
ments ON  IsT  FLOOR. — 1,  Sola  Ovale: 
in  the  centre  a  fine  large  tazza^  with 
good  bas-reliefs  of  a  bacchanalian 
feast,  where  we  see  Hercules,  with  a 
satyr  when  his  head  is  turned  emptying 
the  demigod's  goblet.  The  statues 
round  the  room  are  the  supposed  Pto- 
lemy by  Stephanns ;  a  Cupid  bending 
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his  bow ;  Fauns ;  a  Sileons ;  and  a  Mer- 
cury. On  each  side  of  the  window 
are  2  very  good  columns  of  giallo- 
aniico ;  and  above  a  curious  bas-relief 
of  a  race  of  children;  in  which  are 
represented  the  carceres  of  a  circus. 
The  door  on  the  rt.  leads  into  the,  2, 
Galleria  NobUe,  a  fine  room,  opening 
out  of  which  are  several  smaller 
ones:  the  roof  is  painted  hj  Mengs, 
and  represents  Pamassns  with  Apollo 
and  the  Muses;  the  walls  are  nchly 
ornamented  with  marbles  and  mosaics, 
and  have  several  bas-reliefs  let  into 
them,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  Hercules  and  the  Hesperides ;  Dseda- 
los  and  Icarus ;  a  male  personage  tailed 
Antinous  holding  a  horse  in  front  of 
a  Corinthian  portico;  figures  of  An- 
toninus with  the  cadaceus,  and  Faus- 
tina, personifying  Peace  and  Rome. 
Over  the  principal  entrance  a  bas- 
relief  in  the  archaic  style,  represent- 
ing a  sacrifice,  with  a  Corinthian  tem- 
ple iu  the  background:  the  figures 
sacrificing  are  those  of  Hebe,  Diana, 
Vfnns,  Apollo.  In  the  1st  room  on  the 
rt.  are  Hermes  busts  of  Socrates,  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  Hippocrates,  those  of  So- 
crates and  Marcus  Agrippa  being  the 
best;  and  over  the  chimney  a  very 
ancient  bas-relief  of  Zethus»  Antiope, 
and  Amphion.  In  the  2nd  room  is  a 
small  collection  of  pictures  removed 
from  the  Palazzo  Albani,  at  Rome,  the 
best  of  which  are — Perugino,  a  i^ainting 
in  5  compartments  representmg  the 
Adoration  of  the  infant  Saviour  by  the 
Virgin  with  saints,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Magdalen,  and  an  Assumption,  si^ed 
and  dated  149 1,  consequently  one  of  Pe- 
rugino's  early  works.  Ginlio  Romcmo,  2 
compositions  in  water-colours  of  baccha 
nalian  scenes.  Outdo,  the  head  of  an  old 
man.  Titian,  small  portrait  of  Paul  III. 
Liuxi  Giordano,  2  pictures  of  children. 
Oiorgionc,  a  ^ood  male  portrait.  J'tnto- 
retto,  a  Crucifixion,  and  another  of  the 
same  subject  attributed  to  Vandyke, 
Albano,  a  small  Holy  Familv.  Vander- 
vrctf^  a  Descent  from  the  Cross.  Liica 
Siffnorelli,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
SS.  Lawrence,  James,  Sebastian,  and 
the  Donatorio,  for  whom  the  picture 
was  painted ;  in  the  next  room  arc 
some  of   Dotnemchino*9    cartoons    for 


the  paintings  in  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  della  Vittoria;  one  by  A.  Caracci ; 
and  another  of  a  Crucifixion,  by 
Baroccio,  Returning  to  the  Galleria 
Nobile,  the  1«^  Boom  on  the  left  contans 
the  celebrated  bas-relief  of  Antinous 

CROWNED     WITH     THE    LOTUS-FLOWER, 

found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  Adriana, 
and  which  Vi/'inckelmann  has  described 
with  rapture  :  *'  as  fresh  and  as  highly 
finished,"  he  says,  *'  as  if  it  had  just 
left  the  sculptor's  studio.  This  work, 
after  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon,  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  monument  of 
antiquity  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us."  2nd  J?oo;n.— Four  Etruscan 
sepulchral  urns  in  alabaster  from  Vol- 
terra;  bas-reliefe,  Hercules  and  Apollo 
contesting  for  the  tripod ;  a  series  of 
bas-relie&  in  an  archaic  or  Etruscan 
style,  of  a  procession  of  Mercury,  Mi- 
nerva, Apollo,  and  Diana;  a  sacrifice 
by  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Ever^ 

getes;  and  of  Leucothea  with  young 
acchus  and  Nymphs;  a  large  bas- 
relief  of  Lynceus  and  Pollux,  a  good 
piece  of  Greek  sculpture,  stated  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Parthenon ; 
statues  of  an  Etruscan  priest  and 
priestess.  In  the  3rd  Boom  are  some 
more  cartoons  by  Domenichino.  From 
this  we  enter  the  Gahitictto  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  casino,  which  contains 
several  fine  specimens  of  ancient  art : 
the  bronze  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  con- 
sidered by  Winckelmann  as  the  original 
statue  by  Praxiteles,  described  by  Pliny 
— it  was  found  on  the  Aventine,  and 
has  been  much  restored  ;  a  small  bronze 
statue  of  Minerva;  an  ancient  copy, 
also  in  bronze,  of  the  Farnese  Her- 
cules: fine  bas-relief  of  the  Repose  of 
Hercules,  with  a  Greek  inscription, 
and  another  supposed  to  be  of  the  poet 
Persius;  a  Diana  in  alabaster,  with 
head  and  hands  of  bronze ;  a  Canopus, 
probably  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  with 
reliefs,  in  green  basalt ;  a  legless  statue 
of  ^sop,  a  fine  specimen  in  Pentelic 
marble ;  a  small  one  of  Diogenes.  In 
the  remaining  rooms  have  been  placed 
several  pictures  of  little  interest,  chiefly 
portraits,  brought  from  the  Palazzo 
Albani,    and  a    series    of   indifferent 
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The  Coffee-home, — The  second  part  of 
the  Villa  Albani  consists  of  a  semicir- 
cular portico,  supported  by  columns  of 
granite.  Under  the  arcade  are  several 
statues,  busts,  and  masks,  all  much  re- 
stored. Amount  the  former,  those  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  Isocrates,  Chry- 
Bippus,  a  veiled  Caligula,  Antisthenes, 
Balbinus,  Hadrian,  2  statues  of  Cary- 
atids, and  others  of  Bacchus  and  Her- 
cules. In  the  vestibule,  leading  from 
the  portico  to  the  Gallery,  is  a  very 
large  tazza  in  Egyptian  breccia,  with 
statues  of  Marsyas,  Juno,  and  Silenus. 
The  Gallery^  a  very  handsome  apart- 
ment —  Ancient  mosaics  form  the 
pavement;  statues  of  Juno  and  a 
nymph  —  on  the  pedestals  on  which 
they  stand  are  ancient  mosaic^  one 
of  which,  found  at  Atina,  near  Arpino, 
represents  the  delivery  of  Hesione 
from  the  monster — the  other,  from 
Sarsina,  in  the  Romagna;  an  Ibis  with 
a  serpent  in  rosso*  an tico;  a  handsome 
candelabrum ;  statues— of  Atlas  bearing 
on  his  shoulders  a  Zodiac  with  its  signs, 
and  Jupiter  in  the  centre;  and  of 
the  Bona  Dea  with  a  Fawn  ;  a  large 
bust  of  Jupiter  Serapis  in  red  ]>or- 
phyry  j  and  a  Cupid  concealed  behind 
a  comic  mask.  Egyptian  Hall, — In  an 
open  portico  beneath  the  coffee-house 
have  been  arranged  several  specimens 
of  Egyptian  sculpture— a  statue  of 
the  goddess  Pascht,  in  black  granite, 
and  another  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
colossal ;  in  the  centre  of  the  room  is 
an  elephant  in  the  same  material,  true 
to  nature,  of  the  Asiatic  species ;  4 
sphinxes  in  limestone,  2  in  black 
marble,  all  probably  of  the  Roman 
period  of  the  time  of  Hadrian :  several 
specimens  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions 
are  let  into  the  adjoining  wall,  which 
forms  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
parterre  ;  in  one  of  the  side  alleys  lead- 
ing from  the  entrance-gate  towards  the 
C^ino  is  a  colossal  bust  of  Winkelman, 
placed  here  in  1857  at  the  expense  of 
the  reigning  King  of  Bavaria :  it  is  from 
the  chisel  of  a  German  sculptor.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds  on  the  I. 
is  a  marble  pillar,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  M'eta  from  some  circus. 

The  view  of  the  Sabine  and  Alban 
nges  from  the  upper  part  of   this 


villa,  and  especially  from  the  roof  of 
the  Casino,  is  very  fine. 

Villa  Altierif  opening  off  the  road 
that  leads  from  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  to 
Santa  Croce  ;  it  was  once  a  magnificexii 
retreat,  now  it  is  falling  into  decay,  the 
grounds  being  let  out  to  market-gar- 
deners. The  curious  labyrinth  formcrd 
by  box  plantations,  which  formerly  ex- 
isted here,  has  been  cut  down  and  con- 
verted into  a  cabbage-garden  by  its 
new  owner. 

Villa  BonaparU^^  in  the  Via  di  Porta 
Pia,  formerly  Paolitui,  from  the  Princess 
Pauline  Bonaparte  Borghese,  the  sUter 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed :  it  occupies  all  the  spac« 
along  the  Aurelian  Wall  from  the 
PorUi  Salara  to  the  Porta  Nomeutana. 
The  Casino  is  elegantly  fitted  up,  autl 
the  gardens  handsomely  laid  out.  It 
now  belongs  to  Prince  NapoleouCbarlt? 
Bonaparte,  the  youngest  son  of  Uie  late 
Prince  of  Canino.  From  a  terrace  on 
the  city  wall  there  is  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  Campagna  to  the  Sabine 
and  Alban  hills. 

Villa  BorghesCf  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  and  extending  to  near  the  Via 
Salara ;  open  to  the  public  every  day, 
after  12  o'clock  ;  and  the  Casino,  with 
its  galleries  of  statues,  on  Saturdays, 
from  2  until  4  in  winter  and  spring, 
and  after  3  p.m.  during  the  summer 
months.     The  Villa  Borghesc,  one  of 
the  favourite  resorts  of  the  Roman 
people  in  summer,  and  the  most  con- 
venient   promenade    for    the    upper 
classes  and  foreign  residents  at  all 
seasons,  had  remained  comparatively 
closed  for  some  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  restorations   and   new  laying 
out  of  the  grounds,  rendered  necessan 
by  the  devastations  committed,   and 
the  cutting  down  of  the   plantations 
during   the  siege  in  1849.    It  is  now    < 
open  with    increased    facilities,   and    , 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months    I 
forms  the  most  feishionable  and  agree-    i 
able    of   all    the    drives    and  walks    I 
round  the  capital.     A   French  corps    \ 
having  succeeded  in  forming  a  lodg-    | 
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Plan  op  Q-allebt  at  Casixo  Box&hese — Gbottsd  Floob. 


Second 


L  Vestllrale.    d,  d.  CandeUbres. 
II.  Salone. 

III .  Hall  of  Juno.    b.  Statue  of  Jodo. 

IV.  Hall  of  Hercnle«.    «.  Amazon. 

V.  Hall  of  Apollo,    g.  Statne  of  Apollo. 
VI.  QaUerU. 


VII.  Hall  of  the  Hermaphrodite,   h.  Statue 

of  Hermaphrodite. 
VIll.  Hall  of  I'yrteus.  t.  Statue  of  Tyrteus. 
IX.  Egyptian  Hall.    k.  Statue  of  PaUsmon. 
X.  Hall  of  the  Fann.    I.  Statue  of  Faun. 


ment    on    the  range  of  heights  ex-| 
tending  from  the  Ponte  Molle  to  the ; 
Porta  del  Popolo,  and  in  the  gronnds  of  j 
the  Villa  Borghese  itself,  in  1849,  the 
Roman  Commission  of  Defence  wasj 
ohliged,  from  strategic  considerations, ' 
to  order  the  destruction  of  the  trees  | 
extending  on  the  slopes  towards  the 
city  walls,  to  depriye  the  hcsiegers  of  a 
cover  in  case  of  their  attacking  Rome 
on  this  side.     It  is  to  he  regretted, 
however,    that  the   unjustifiable   de- 
struction of  an  aqueduct,  for  the  less 
honourable    motive    of   stealing   the ' 
leaden  pipes,  was  perpetrated  by  per- 
sons unconnected    with  the  authori-. 
ties,  as  well  as  other  very  extensive 
damage,  and  for  which  the  noble  owner  | 
has  received  no  compensation.     The 
Casino  remained  luckily  untouched, ! 
as    did   the   specimens    of  sculpture  i 
which   it  contains,  although    at  one 
time  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  I 
latter  to  the  Vatican  for  the  sake  of; 
security.  I 

The  principal  attraction  of  the  Villa 


Borghese  is  the  Casino^  formerly  used 
as  a  summer  residence,  but  now  con- 
verted into  a  museum  of  statuary.  It 
was  erected  by  Card.  Scipio  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Vansanzio,  en- 
larged during  the  last  century,  and 
converted  into  a  gallery  of  sculpture 
by  the  present  Prince  Borghese, 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent 
architect  Canina,  to  whom  also  are 
due  the  interior  arrangements,  de- 
corations, &c.  The  Borghese  family 
formerly  possessed  a  very  rich  col- 
lection of  ancient  sculpture  found  in 
excavating  on  their  numerous  posses- 
sions^  and  especially  at  Gabii,  which 
were  arranged  here  and  in  another 
casino  close  by  called  the  Museum 
Gabinum.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
were  removed  to  Paris  by  Napoleon, 
for  which  an  indemnity  of  1 H  millions 
of  francs  was  promised  to  Prince  Bor- 
ghese, but  of  which  a  large  sum  re- 
mained, as  it  still  does,  unpaid  at  the 
fall  of  the  French  empire.  A  great 
portion,  therefore,  of  the  present  col- 
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lection    of  the    Villa   Borghese    has 
been  made  by  the  two  last  princes. 

The  Casino  consists  of  2  fioors,  the 
rooms  on  the  lower  one  being  confined 
to  ancient  sculpture,  those  above  to 
modern  statuary  and  pictures.  There 
are  catalogues  for  each  floor,  which 
will  be  lent  to  the  visitor,  upon  appli-^ 
cation  to  the  custode.  I.  The  entrance*' 
is  from  a  portico  70  ft.  long,  enclosed 
by  an  iron  grating,  under  which  are 
ranged — 2, 1 1, 23.  ancient  candelabras; 
three  mutilated  bas-reliefs  from  the 
Arch  of  Claudius,  which  stood  near 
the  Piazza  Sciarra ;  14.  a  sarcophagus, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  naTal  sports,  with 
the  representation  of  a  harbour  and  a 
lighthouse.—II.  Great  Hall  or  Salone, 
This  magnificent  room,  the  ceiling  of 
which,  painted  by  Mario  Rossi  in 
the  last  century,  represents  the  ar- 
rival of  Camillas  at  the  Capitol,  is 
paved  with  ancient  mosaics  of  gla- 
diators and  combatants  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, discovered  in  1834,  amongst 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  at  la 
Giostra,  near  Torre  Nuova,  one  of  the 
Borghese  possessions  on  the  Via  La- 
bicana.  These  mosaics  are  interesting 
for  the  costumes  of  the  figures  repre- 
sented, and  the  animals  they  are  com- 
bating—lious^  tigers,  panthers,  oxen, 
deer,  buffaloes,  antelopes,  and  ostriches. 
Many  of  the  fibres  have  names  an- 
nexed: a  certain  i4s^ac»f/5,  who  waves 
a  flag  over  his  fallen  antagonist  Astims ; 
another,  designated  as  Alumnus  Victor, 
holds  up  in  mark  of  triumph  the  bloody 
knife  which  he  has  just  drawn  from 
the  mortal  wound  inflicted  on  his  ad- 
versary; a  third,  Serpenus  killing  a 
panther:  many  of  the  combatants 
wear  helmets  with  closed  visors  and 
have  long  shields.  As  works  of  art  these 
mosaics  have  little  pretensions, and  date 
probably  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
Srd  century.  It  is  supposed,  like  a 
somewhat  similar  one  discovered  in 
the  Thermoe  of  Caracalla  and  now  in 
the  Lateran  Museum,  to  have  deco- 
rated the  gladiators'  unrobing-room  in 
the  Roman  villa  above  mentioned. 
The  principal  specimens  of  sculpture 
in  the  Salone  are— 1.  a  statue  of  Diana ; 
5.  the  colossal  bust  of  Juno ;  and  3. 
another  of  Isis ;  4.  a  colossal  dancing 


faun ;    7.  a   statue    of   Tiberius ;     9. 
Augustus  as  Poutifex  Maximus ;    II. 
a  statue  of  Bacchus,  forming  part  of 
a  group  of  that  divinity  and  Ampelus ; 
15.    a  colossal   figure  of  Bacchus  ;  a 
statue  of  Caligula;  14  and  16.  colossal 
busts  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
— Bas-reliefs  of  young   Bacchus  and 
Pan,  beneath  No.  11 ;  and  the    large 
alto-relievo  of  Curtius  leaping    into 
the  gulf.    The  busts  of  the  12  O^psars, 
in  coloured  marble,  are  modem,  as 
well   as  the  medallions    on    the    pi- 
lasters ;  the  frescoes  of  animals  on  the 
roof  are  by  Peters.    Opening  out  of 
the  Salone  on  the  rt.  is  Room  III.,  the 
Sala  di  Giunone,  so  called  from,  1 .  the 
statue   of  Juno  Pronuba  (6),  -which 
stands  in  the  centre,  discovered  in  a 
Roman  villa  near  Monte  Calvo,  at  the 
32nd  mile  on  the  Via  Salara :  the  other 
statnes  are,  3.  Urania;  9.  Leda  and 
the  Swan  with  Cupid ;  4.  Ceres ;   5.  a 
Venus  Genitrix ;  20.  an  interestiuK  bas- 
relief,    discovered   at  Torre    Nuova, 
representing  the  birth  of  Telephus; 
11.   a  bas-relief  of  Cassandra  borne 
from  the  altar.    The  paintings  of  the 
roof  are  by  De  Angelis ;  that  in  the 
centre  representing  the  Judgment  of 
Paris.  —  Room  IV.,  called   the  Sala 
di  Ercole,  from  the  many^  sculptures 
relating    to    Hercules   which  it   con- 
tains.   The  group   in  the   centre  is 
that  of  a  combating  Amazon  (/);  2 
bas-reliefs  (e  e)   (3.  4,    17,   and   18), 
which  formed  the  sides  and  covers  of 
sarcophagi,  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules ; 
another  sarcophagus,  with,  10.  a  bas- 
relief  of  Tritons  and  Sea  Nymphs,  with 
a  mask  of  Oceanus  in  the  centre;  21. 
a  statue  of  Venus,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Capitol ;  several  statues,  and,  6.  a 
colossal  bust  of  Hercules;  one,  45,  a 
statue  of   Hercules  in   female  attire 
with  a  distaff;   casts  of  the  legs  of 
the  Farnese  Hercules,  formerly  in  the 
possession   of  the    Borghese    family, 
now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico. — Rootn 
v.,  or  Camera  di  Apollo.     This  room, 
decorated  with  columns  of  E^ptian 
granite,  has  paintings  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne,  by  Angeletti;   of  the  Valle 
of  Tempe,  by  Moore;  and  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  by  Labruzzi :  in  the  centre 
is,  1.  a  statue  of  Apollo  (<;);  and  rouud 
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it  others  of  the  Mnses.    3.  A  bust  of 
Scipio  Africaniu;  4.  A  statue  of  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into  a  laurel ; 
6.  A  good  group  of  Venus  and  Cupid; 
7  and  11.  Busts  of  Bacchantes;  8.  A 
statue  of  Melpomene ;  10.  of  Clio ;  13. 
A    sitting  figure   of  Anacreon,  from 
Monte  CalYo;  14.  A  colossal  bust  of 
Lucilla,  wife   of  Lucius  Yerus;    16. 
Crato;   18.  Polymnia.     A  passage  (c) 
leads  to  Room  VI.,  the  Galleria,  or  Great 
Gallery,  a  magnificent  hall,  60  ft.  long, 
opening  on  the  garden,  decorated  with 
paintings  by  Marchetti  and  De  Augelis. 
The  story  of  Galatea  is  painted  by  the 
latter.  2  columns  and  the  pilasters  are 
in  oriental  alabaster ;  the  medallions  by 
artists  of  the  last  century.   The  series 
of  busts,  in  porphyry  with  alabaster 
torsos,  of  the  12  Caesars  are  modern. 
The  porphyry  urn,  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  is  said  to  haye  been  brought 
from  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.    32. 
A  bronze  statue  of  the  young  Geta. 
—  Jioom  VII.  QahitiettOy  or  of  the  Her- 
nuiphrodite.    7.  The  statue  (/*)  of  that 
fabulous    creation,   was    found    near 
the    ch.    of   Sta.    Maria    della    Vit- 
toria,  with  that  of  the  same  subject 
now   in    the   LouTre.      3.    A  statue 
of   a   Faun    or    Sat^r ;     6.   Bust  of 
Titus;  11.  A  copy  m  marble  of  the 
bronze  statue  of  the  shepherd  Martins 
in  the  Palazzo  del  Conservator!  at  the 
Capitol;  10.  A  bust  of  Tiberius;  13. 
of  Corbulon;  15.  A  headless  statue  of 
a  youth,  supposed  to  be  Ilo,  of  fine 
workmanship,  discovered  in  1830  near 
Mentana,  the  ancient  Nomentum.    The 
ancient  mosaics  on  the  floor,  repre- 
senting fishing  scenes,  were  found  near 
Castel  Arcione,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli, 
and  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
the  mode  of  fishing  with  a  round  or 
cast  net  was  exactly  the  same  as  is 
now  practised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.— iifooTO  VIII.   Camera  di  Tlrteo, 
formerly  called  della   C'nutelnhra,  the 
candelabra    having    been    lately    re- 
moved to  the  Vestibule  to  make  room 
for—l,  the  statue  of  Tyrtieus  (i),  now 
in  the  centre  of  this  apartment.    The 
Borghese  Gladiator,  one  of  the  finest 
statues  in  the  Louvre,  formerly  stood 
here.       The  paintings,   by  Pecheux 
and  Thiers,  represent  the  Death  of 


Milo,  Polydamas,  and  Theseus.  Of 
the  other  statues  the  most  remarkable 
are  — 2.  Minerva  Polias ;  4.  Apollo  in 
a  toga,  with  a  griffon  and  a  tripod ;  5. 
A  colossal  bust  called  Lucilla;  7.  A 
triple  Caryatid  or  Canephora;  10. 
Leda  and  the  Swan,  discovered  n^ar 
Frascati  in  1823;  l.'i.  jEsculapins  and 
Telesphorus ;  a  bas-relief  of  3  draped 
figures,  a  female  in  the  centre,  from 
the  sepulchral  monument  of  some  sena- 
torial family.— ^oom  IX.,  or  Caonera 
Kgizziaca.  In  the  centre  stands  a  mar- 
ble group  of  a  boy  on  a  dolphin  (k),  try- 
ing to  force  open  its  mouth,  and  called 
Palsmon,  son  of  Alamos  and  I  no; 
3.  Isis ;  4.  Paris ;  S.  Ceres  in  black 
marble;  10.  A  modern  statue  of  a 
Gipsy,  in  bronze  and  marble;  19.  A 
colossal  bust  of  Hadrian ;  20.  An  in- 
different statue  of  a  Venus. — JRoom  X. 
Camera  del  Fauno,  1.  The  fine  statue 
of  the  Dancing  Faun  in  the  centre  of 
this  room  was  discovered  in  1832,  with 
several  others  purchased  by  P.  Bor- 
ghese, in  the  ruins  of  a  Koman  Villa 
at  the  S2nd  mile  on  the  Via  Salara. 
2.  Good  draped  statue  of  Ceres ;  3. 
Mercury  Liricinus,  or  inventor  of  the 
lyre;  4.  Satyr;  8.  Coj^y  of  the  Faun 
of  Praxiteles,  in  Parian  marble;  9. 
Pluto;  14.  Sitting  statue  of  Periander. 
Busts :  6.  of  Seneca ;  7.  of  Minerva 
Gorgolapha,  or  with  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa on  her  helmet.  19.  Group  of 
Bacchus  and  Libera. 

The  Upper  Story  is  reached  from  the 
Galleria  at  6  by  a  winding  staircase,  and 
is  entered  by— Room  I.,  or  the  Galleria, 
The  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  are  by  Lan- 
franco  ;  the  Landscape!*  on  the  side- 
walls  by  Hackaert  and  Marchetti.  The 
three  principal  groups  of  statues  in  the 
centre  are  by  Bernini,  and  represent, 
2,  ^neas  carrying  off  Anchises,  one  of 
the  artist's  earliest  works,  said  to  have 
been  executed  when  he  was  only  15 
years  old;  1,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  when 
he  was  in  his  18th  year;  and, 3, David 
in  the  act  of  slaying  Goliath,  one 
of  Bernini's  finest  works.  The  seve- 
ral marble  vases  are  modern.  On 
one  of  the  tables  is  a  bust  of  Canina, 
the  celebrated  antiquarian,  by  Bisetti. — 
i?oo»i  1 1.  Camera  deiliitrattu  1 ,  The  bust 
of  Paul  V.  by  Bernini ;  2  7,  the  portrait  of 
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Marc  Antonio  Borghese,  father  of  that 
pope,  by  Guido ;  7,  that  of  Paul  V.,  b^ 
CaraTaggio ;  3,  the  bust  of  Card.  Scipi- 
one  Borghese  is  also  by  Bernini.  The 
numerous  other  family  portnuts  here 
are  of  little  interest  as  works  of  art. 
Opening  out  of  this  room  is  one 
With  architectural  subjects  by  Mar- 
chetti;  and  beyond  the  latter  a  cabi- 
net, on  the  ceiling  of  which  is  a  paint- 
ing of  a  Satyr  and  sleeping  Venus, 
by  Gagnereau,  called  also  Jupiter 
and  Antiope. — Boom  V.  Camera  delta 
Venere  Vincitrice^  so  called  from  the,  1. 
statue  of  Princess  Pauline  Borghese, 
sister  of  the  first  Napoleon,  by  Ca- 
nova,  who  has  represented  her  as 
Venus  Victrix.  She  was  one  of  the 
most  beautifully-elegant  women  of  her 
day.  The  bas-reliefs  over  the  four 
doors,  in  tjiallo-nntico,  by  Pocetti,  re- 
present—  2.  Jupiter  and  his  Eagle; 
3.  Venus  and  Cupid ;  6.  Paris  ;  7. 
Apollo.  The  statues,  4  and  5.  of 
Venus  and  Paris  are  by  Penna.  The 
paintings  on  the  walls,  of  Helen  and 
Paris,  the  Death  of  Achilles,  the  De- 
parture of  Helen,  and  those  on  the 
ceiling,  are  by  Gavin  Hamilton,  an 
English  artist  settled  in  Rome  in  the 
last  centurjr.  The  Presentation  of  the 
Infant  Paris  to  Hecuba,  in  the  octagon 
above  the  central  window,  is  one  of 
the  earliest  works  of  Cammuccini. 
^^Room  VI.,  Camera  di  Oritont€y  has  its 
walls  covered  with  pictures,  painted 
by  Bloemer,  of  Antwerp,  called  Ori- 
zonte  by  the  Italians.  The  sculptures 
on  the  chimney-piece,  in  rosso-antico, 
of  a  bacchanalian  procession  and  sacri- 
fice are  by  A.  Penna;  and  the  modern 
statue  of  a  Bacchante  playing  on  the 
lyre,  with  a  Cupid,  by  Tadolini. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Casino, 
and  on  the  same  floor,  are  2  rooms 
containing  a  number  of  indi£Ferent 
pictures,  amongst  which,  4  of  ani- 
mals by  Peters;  a  San  Marino,  by 
Pompeo  Battoni ;  a  representation  of 
a  tournament  at  the  Vatican,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  his  court,  is  ; 
interesting  for  the  costumes,  and  for  the  j 
view  of  St.  Peter's,  then  in  progress,  i 
when  the  raising  of  the  dome  had  only  ' 
been  commenced  ;  and  an  indifferent 
modern  statue  of  Diana  by  Cavaceppi.    | 


In  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds 
stood  the  Villa  Olgiati,  better  knovn 
by  its  traditional  name  of  the  Ctaino  o/ 
Raphael.  It  consisted  of  5  rooms  deco- 
rated with  frescoes,  arabasques,  and 
medallions,  in  which  Raphaers  beauty 
of  design  was  combined  with  tlie  most 
delicate  fancy.  They  were  fortunately 
removed  to  the  Borghese  Palace  before 
the  events  of  1849  (see  p.  277 ),  when  the 
casino  was  demolished.  The  fresco 
of  the  Rape  of  Helen,  attributed  also  to 
Raphael, was  removed  before  theCasiuo 
came  into  Prince  Borghese*s  possession, 
and  was  included  in  the  portion  of  the 
Campana  collection  sold  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  in  1861 :  it  is  well  known 
as  being  reproduced  on  the  earthen- 
ware of  Urbino  and Gubbio.  I n  another 
part  of  the  park  is  a  fac-simile  of  a 
small  Roman  temple  dedicated  to  Faus- 
tina, the  peristyle  consisting  of  2 
granite  columns  with  their  ancient 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  with  copies 
before  it  of  the  Greek  inscriptions,  now 
at  the  I>ouvre,  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Villa  of  Herodes  Atticus,  on  the  Via 
Appia. 

Villa  Ludovisif  was  founded  by  Card. 
Ludovisi,  the  nephew  of  Gregory  XV., 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  prince 
of  Piombino,  of  the  Buoncompagni 
family,  the  descendant  also  of  the 
Ludovisis,  with  whose  order  it  may  be 
seen  on  Thursdays,  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  when  not  inhabited  by  the 
&mily.  The  grounds,  which  are  very 
extensive,  reaching  from  the  Porta 
Pinciana  to  the  Porta  Salara,  include 
a  portion  of  the  Gardens  of  Sallust. 
They  contain  3  casinos.  The  largest,  on 
the  1.  of  the  entrance,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Domenichino,  has  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  interior;  it  is  in- 
habited by  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  The  2nd  casino,  on  the  rt,,  con- 
tains a  rich  collection  of  ancient  sculp- 
tures, arranged  in  two  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  good  catalogues  fur 
the  use  of  visitors. — Room  I.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  in  this  hall  are  statues  of 
—  I.  Hercules  Thermal  is  ;  4.  Pan  teach- 
ing the  flute  to  Olympus;  11.  Venus 
coming  out  of  the  Bath  ;  13.  Another 
Venus ;  15.  A  senatorial  figure,  having 
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t  he  name  of  the  sculptor,  Zenoof  A  phro- 
disiuin,  cut  on  the  toga;  16.  A  series 
of   sepulchral   bas-reliefs  representing 
the  Labours  of  Hercules;  19.  Urania; 
9-  Bust  of  Geta ;  20.  Colossal  bust  of 
Juno  in   an  archaic  style;    28.  Semi- 
colossal  bust  of  Venus  ;  42,  4fi,  Hermes 
of  Mercury  and  Minerva;  48.  Hercules 
Victor   of  Archelous  ;  34.  A  fine   co- 
lossal mask  in  rosso-autico  marble  ;  39, 
40.  Busts  of  Vespasian  and  Hadrian. 
— Room   II.  Containing,     1.    the    fine 
group    of   the  sitting    Mars  reposins 
M'ith     a    Cupid    at    his    feet,   found 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Portico  of 
Octavla,  and  restored  by  Bernini, — it 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  group  of 
Mars  and  Venus ;  2.  Bust  of  Qaudms ; 
3.  Statue  of  Apollo;   and  5.   of  Mi- 
nerva   Medica  ;    7.    The    celebrated 
group  considered  b^  Winckelmann  to 
represent  Orestes  discovered  by  Elec- 
tro,   bearing  the  name   of  a  Greek 
sculptor,  Manelaus  pupil  of  Stephanus ; 
9.  A  fine  statue  of  a  youth  with  goat's 
ears,  called  a  Satyr,  the  torso  and  legs 
alone  ancient ;  Colossal  bust  in  bronze 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  23.  Good  heroic 
statue  of  Antoninus  Pins ;  26.  A  statue 
much  restored,  supposed  to  be  of  Bac- 
chus ;  30.  A  statue  of  Bacchus ;  17.  A 
bronze  bust    of  Julius    Csesar,    con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  finest  portraits 
of  that  great  man;    28.  The    group 
of  Psetus  stabbing  himself  after  his 
wife  Arriahad  given  him  the  example, 
is  considered  by  Winckelmann  to  re- 
present Canace  receiving  the  sword 
sent  by  her  father  iBolus ;  30.  Statue 
of  Mercury  ;  34.  A  statue  of  the  Venus 
of  Cnidos  coming  out  of  the  bath ;  41. 
The  fine  colossal  head  known  as  the 
LuDovisi  Juno  ;    43.    Bernini's  cele- 
brated  group  of   Pluto    carrying  off 
Proserpine,  one  of  his  finest  works; 
44.  A  bast  of  Hygeia ;  46,  50.  Busts  of 
Augustas  (?)  and  Antinous;  a  colossal 
Minerva,  the  Pallas  Iliaca,  by  Antio- 
chus  of  Athens ;  52.  A  bust  of  Clo- 
dius  Albinus;   54.  The  sitting  statue 
of  a  Hero.*      In   the   Casino  of   the 
Aurora,  occupying    the   highest  part 

*  The  finest  statue*)  in  the  Ladovlsl  gallery 
bare  been  photographed  by  Mr.  Anderson ;  these 
photographs  may  be  procured  at  SplthSver's  Ll- 
onury. 


of  the  pounds,  and  inhabited  by  the 
family  in  May  and  June,  is  the  cele- 
brated fresco,  by  Guercmo,  represent- 
ing Aurora  in  her  car  driving  away 
Night  and  scattering  flowers  in  her 
course.  In  one  of  the  lunettes  is  Day- 
break, represented  as  a  youth  holding 
a  torch  in  one  hand  and  flowers 
in  the  other.  In  another  opposite  is 
Evening,  as  a  young  female  sleeping. 
In  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms  are  4 
landscapes  in  fresco,  with  a  circle  of 
angels  in  the  centre;  2  painted  by 
DomenichinOf  and  2  by  Guercino ;  and  in 
another  some  very  beautiful  groups  of 
Cupids,  by  T.  Zucchero.  On  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  upper  saloon,  above  the  Hall 
of  the  Aurora,  is  a  fine  fresco  of  Fame, 
accompanied  by  Force  and  Virtue,  also 
by  Ouercino ;  from  the  terrace  on  the 
roof  opens  one  of  the  most  extensive 
panoramas  over  Rome  and  the  ad- 
joining Caropagna.  The  garden  con- 
tain's  many  statues,  antique  marbles, 
and  other  sculptures  ;  among  whicti 
are  a  Satyr  attributed  to  Michel 
Angelo ;  a  fine  Sepulchral  Um,  with 
high  reliefs  of  a  combat  between 
Romans  and  some  barbarous  nation; 
and  opposite  the  entrance  gate  a  co- 
lossal block  of  Egyptian  granite,  on 
which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the 
Sallustian  Obelisk  (p.  91) ;  it  measures 
323  cubic  feet,  and  weighs  nearly  25 
tons  ;  it  was  found  within  the  precincts 
of  this  villa.  The  grounds  are  taste- 
fully laid  out  in  pleasure-grounds,  and 
well  pierced  with  drives  and  alleys  of 
box,  evergreen  oaks,  and  cypresses: 
near  the  entrance,  on  the  1.,  are  two 
gigantic  specimens  of  the  Platanus 
onentalis,  amongst  the  largest  that 
exist  of  this  tree. 

VUla  Lante,  on  the  Janiculum,  built 
firom  the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano, 
oontained  4  rooms  painted  in  fresco  by 
GwUio  Romano  and  his  scholars.  These 
frescoes  have  been  removed  to  the  Pa« 
lazzo  Borghese.  As  the  villa  has  been 
converted  into  a  convent  of  the  nuns 
of  the  Sacr4  CoBur,  it  is  closed  except 
to  ladies. 

ViUa  AfadamOf  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  Monte  Mario,  about  1^  m.  from  the 
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Porto  del  Pop(>lo.  This  interesting 
Tilla  derives  its  name  from  Margaret 
of  Austria,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  who  married  Alessandro 
de'  Medici.  It  was  built  by  Giulio 
Romano  for  Cardinal  Giulio  de' 
Medici  (afterwards  Clement  VII.), 
but  from  the  designs  of  Raphael. 
It  became  the  property  afterwards  of 
Ottavio  Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  and 
now  belongs  to  the  ex-king  of  Naples, 
but  has  long  remained  untenanted. 
The  villa  consists  of  a  beautiful  loggia, 
opening  on  a  terrace  garden,  and  richly 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Giuiio 
Romano  and  Giowtfini  da  Udme :  the 
three  cupolas  of  its  vault  are  particu- 
larly beautiful,  especially  its  frieze  in 
fresco  of  griffons,  and  the  white  reliefs 
upon  a  blue  ground  on  the  pendentives. 
In  two  rooms  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
building  are  some  good  frvscoes ;  those 
forming  the  deep  frieze  round  the  large 
hall  and  the  ceilings  representing 
Apollo  and  Diana  in  their  chariot, 
■  drawn  by  horses  and  oxen,  with  birds 
and  animals  in  the  compartments,  and 
the  Medicean  arms  in  the  centre,  are 
by  Giulio  Romano.  These  frescoes  are 
engraved  in  Ginincr's  work  on  *The 
Architectural  Decorations  of  Rome 
during  the  1 5th  and  16th  Centuries.' 
The  front  towards  Rome  was  to  have 
consisted  of  a  hemicyde,  decorated 
with  Doric  half-columns  and  niches, 
but  was  never  completed ;  the  opposite 
front,  formed  for  the  greater  part  by 
the  loggia  of  3  arches,  is  Ionic.  A  road 
opening  out  of  that  connecting  the 
Ponte  MoUe  with  the  Porta  Angelica 
leads  to  the  Villa  Madama,  which  can 
now  be  visited,  the  family  of  the  gar- 
dener of  the  neighbouring  grounds  re- 
siding in  it.  The  house  is  better  cared  for 
than  It  formerly  was,  and  the  beautiful 
loggia,  formerly  open  to  all  weathers, 
is  now  enclosed.  From  the  terrace 
opening  out  of  the  great  hall  there 
is  a  lovely  view  over  the  plain  of  the 
Tiber,  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
Sabine  Mountains.  The  geologist  will 
be  interested  in  examining  the  strata 
close  to  the  Villa  Madama;  thej 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  fossil 
marine  shells  of  the  pliocene  period. 
A  path  from  here  through  the  w(X>dB 


leads  to  the  top  of  Monte  Mario,  and 
to  the  Villa  Mellini, 

Villa  Massimo,  formerly  GtHgitni' 
ani,  near  the  Lateran,  to  be  seen  by  an 
order  from  Prince  Massimo,  remark- 
able for  its  frescoes  illustrating  the 
chefS'd'ceuvre  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso,  by  modern  German  masters. 
The  first  room  contains  subjects  from 
the  Divina  Commedia,  by  Koch  and  I*h. 
Veit;  the  subjects  of  the  2nd,  bj 
Schnorr,  are  from  the  Orlando  Furioeo ; 
those  of  the  3rd,  by  Overbeck  and 
Fi'tJirich,  are  from  the  Gerusalemme 
Liberata. 

Villa  Mattei,  on  the  Ceelian.  The 
grounds,  which  may  be  visited  with 
a  permission  from  Cav.  Forti,  Pal. 
Forti,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Crisogono  in 
Trastevere,  command  splendid  views 
—that  of  the  Alban  bills,  with  the 
aqueducts  of  the  Campagna  and  the 
walls  of  Rome  in  the  foreground, 
is,  perhaps,  unsurpassed;  the  view 
over  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  the 
Aventine  is  also  very  fine.  Several  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  marbles  are  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  many 
of  which  have  been  found  on  the  spot; 
of  the  latter,  on  each  side  of  the  fine 
alle^  of  ilexes,  two  pedestals  of  statues 
dedicated  to  Marcus  Aurelins  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  5th  cohort  of 
the  Vigili,  who  were  stationed  here; 
their  names  are  all  inscribed  on 
them.  The  principal  interest  of 
the  Villa  Mattel  is  from  its  situation 
and  the  magnificent  views  from  iu 
grounds.  The  wall  of  Servins  TuUius 
encircled  the  part  of  the  Cslian  on 
which  the  Villa  Mattei  stands,  and  the 
modem  bastion,  raised  by  Paul  III.  at 
its  extremity,  rests  upon  the  ruins  of 
these  more  ancient  delenoes. 

Villa  Medici,^Thv&  fine  villa,  on  the 
Monte  Pineio,  the  seat  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  the  property  of  the 
French  government,  was  built  by  Car- 
dinal Ricci,  of  Montepulciauo,  from 
I  the  designs  of  Annibale  Lippi,  with 
'  the  exception  of  the  garden  fii^de, 
which  is  attributed  to  Michel  Angelo. 
It  was  subsequently  enlarged  hj  Oird. 
Alessandrode' Medici,  prior  to  his  being 
elected  Pope  as  Leo  XI.  The  situation 
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is  one  of  the  finest  id  Borne,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  villa  are  nearly  a  mile 
in  circuit.    The  villa  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  casts,  and  in  the  garden 
is   a  colossal  statue  of  Rome.     The 
French  Academy,  founded  in  1666  by 
Louis  XI  v.,  was  established  in  this 
villa  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century ;  un  annual  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures   by  French   artists  takes  place 
here  every  year  in  May.    The  gardens 
have  been  liberally  opened  to  strangers 
of  late  years,  a  great  advantage  to  the 
foreign    families    residing   about  the 
Piazza  di  Spagua.    Upon  the  walls  of 
the  palace  towards  the    garden   are 
several  interesting  fragments  of  an- 
cient   sculpture,    amongst   others    a 
carious  relief  of  H.  Coccles  on  the 
Sublician  Bridge,  and  some  represent- 
ing temples  and  other  edifices  of  an- 
cient Rome. 

Viila  Mellini,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Monte  Mario,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Porta  Angelica  by  an  excellent  car- 
riage road:  open  to  visitors.  It  was 
baUt  by  Mario  Meliini,  from  whom 
the  hill  on  which  it  stauds  derived 
its  name.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
finest  situations  about  liome,  its  great 
attraction  being  the  magnificent  view 
it  commands  over  the  city,  the  Cam- 
pagna,  and  the  distant  mountains.* 
The  casino  ofiers  little  interest,  ex- 
cept for  the  view  from  the  Belvidere 
on  its  summit  The  Monte  Mario  is 
an  interesting  point  in  a  geoloffical 
point  of  view,  being  composed  of 
beds  of  the  tertiary  marine  strata 
clays  and  sands,  on  which  rest  those 
of  volcanic  tufa.  The  marine  beds, 
especially  those  of  gravel  and  sand, 
are  rich  in  fossil  shells  of  the  Subapen- 
nine  or  Pliocene  period,  more  than  300 
species  having  been  obtained  from 
this  locality;  the  best  points  where 
they  can  be  procured  are  on  the  slopes 
toward  the  Tiber,  behind  the  Villa 
Madama,  and  along  a  path  leading 
through  oak  woods,  and  about  }  m. 
farther  N.,  particularly  in  the  ravine 
which  opens  into  the  meadows  of  la 
Farnesina,  now  used  as  a  military  exer- 

•  The  ponorantft  tma  the  Villa  MelUfii  fids 
been  photographed  very  dUcceMfViDy  bj  Ur. 
Andenoo,  to  be  procured  at  Spithover't. 


cising  ground,  and  at   its   N.W.  ex- 
tremity. 

Vilia  Kegrvnif  or  Massimo,  near  S.  • 
Maria  Maggiore,  formerly  one  of  the 
most  beautiiiil  villas  within  the  walls 
of  Rome;  a  considerable  part  of  its 
grounds  has  been  included  in  the  Cen- 
tral Railway  Station.  A  portion  of 
the  famous  agger  of  Servius  Tullius 
may  be  traced  through  the  grounds 
of  this  villa.  The  mound  called  the 
Monte  deila  Giustizia  in  it,  planted 
with  cypresses  and  surmonntcKl  by  a 
statue  of  Rome,  commands  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
city.  All  the  antique  statues  and 
marbles  which  have  been  dug  up  at 
various  times  within  the  precincts  of 
this  villa  are  now  dispersed. 

Villa  Palatina,  formerly  the  Villa 
Spada,  and  now  converted  into  a  con* 
vent  of  Visitandine  nuils,  and  therefore 
closed  to  visitors.  The  remains  of 
the  Palace  of  the  CKsars,  still  visible 
in  the  grounds  of  this  interesting 
villa,  and  the  Casino,  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano,  have  been  already  no- 
ticed (p.  31 ).  The  gardens  are  prettily 
laid  out,  but  the  house— half  Chinese, 
half  Gothic— ofiers  a  singularly  dis- 
agreeable contrast  with  the  classic 
scenery  and  ruins  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. The  entrance  is  from  the 
street  leading  from  the  Arch  of  Titus 
to  the  ch.  of  San  Bonitventura,  and 
close  to  the  latter. 

Villa  Famphili-Doria,  entered  by  a 
grand  approach  about  f  m.  beyond 
the  Porta  S.  Panorazio  (open  to  the 
public  on  Mod.  and  Frid.  including 
carriages;  on  Sand,  only  by  special 
permission  from  Prince  Doria]),  the 
most  extensive  villa  on  this  side  of 
Rome,  the  grounds  exceeding  4  m.  in 
circuit.  It  was  presented  by  Innocent 
X.  to  Olimpia  Maidalchini,  the  wife  of 
his  brother,  in  1650,  and  was  arranged 
from  the  designs  of  Antinori  and  Al- 
gardi.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  in 
gardens,  avenues,  terraces,  and  planta- 
tions, among  which  the  lofty  pines, 
which  form  so  conspicuous  a  fea- 
ture in  all  views  of  Rome  on  this 
side,  add  considerably  to  the  beauty 
of  the  spot.  The  fountains  and  cas- 
cades .  are   in  the  fimtastic  style  of 
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the  17th  century.  The  Costno  was 
also  built  by  Algardi.  In  1849  the 
,  casino  and  the  grounds  of  the  villa 
were  occupied  by  the  republican 
troops  of  Garibaldi,  who  maintained 
his  position  here  for  many  weeks 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  French 
army.  The  advantages  of  the  situ- 
ation soon  made  it  essential  to  the 
success  of  General  Oudinot's  opera- 
tions that  the  Romans  should  be  dis- 
lodged, and,  after  having  been  taken 
and  retaken  several  times,  the  casino 
and  its  grounds  were  finally  occupied 
by  the  French  troops.  Some  portions 
of  the  building  suffered  during  these 
operations,  but  have  since  been  com- 
pletely restored,  the  loss  falling  en- 
tirely on  the  owner.  During  the  fre- 
quent struggles  between  the  contend- 
ing armies  on  this  spot,  several  men 
fell  on  both  sid^s ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  gardens,  fountidns, 
statues,  and  other  edifices,  were  seri- 
ously injured.  From  the  side  of  the 
grounds  overlooking  St.  Peter's  we 
have  a  better  view  perhaps  of  the  fiank 
of  the  basilica  than  can  be  obtained 
from  any  other  place.  The  colum- 
baria and  tombs  discovered  in  these 
grounds  mark  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Via  Aurelia.  The  most  complete 
columbarium,  a  very  large  one,  and 
surrounded  by  several  smaller,  is  imme- 
diately behind  the  new  Chapel ;  it  also 
suffered  during  one  of  the  combats 
in  1849,  by  the  fall  of  its  walls;  it 
contains  some  hundred  urns,  but  few 
inscriptions ;  and  is  considerably  below 
the  surface.  Near  it  has  been  recently 
erected  a  semicircular  church  deox>rated 
with  ancient  Ck>rinthian  columns  for  the 
use  of  the  family,  and  communicating 
with  the  casino  by  a  subterranean 
passage,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a 
Swiss  cottage  and  dairy;  the  former 
tenanted  daring  May  and  June  by  the 
junior  members  of  the  family.  A 
monument  to  the  French  who  fell  in 
the  sanguinary  struggles  about  the 
villa  has  been  raised,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  great  avenues 
of  evergreen  oaks;  it  consists  of  an 
octagonal  temple,  having  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin  on  its  front,  covered  by  a 
canopy  supported  by  4  white  marble 


Doric  columns,  with  the  names  of 
several  of  the  dead  who  lie  beneath  in- 
scribed on  the  basement.  The  popular 
name  of  Belre^iro,  given  to  the  Villa 
Pamfili  by  the  Romans,  can  allude 
only  to  the  delightful  variety  of  its 
scenery,  not  to  the  salubrity  of  its  air, 
as  the  park  is  uninhabitable  from  ma- 
laria in  July  and  August.  Nearer  the 
Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  the  villas  of  the 
Vascello,  Corsini,  and  of  the  Qoattro 
Venti,  being  nearer  to  the  walls,  and 
exposed  to  the  fire  and  the  freqaent 
sorties  of  the  besieged,  were  reduced 
to  an  irremediable  state  of  ruin.  The 
two  latter  have  been  since  purchased 
by  Prince  Doria,  and  a  part  of  their 
grounds  added  to  the  Villa  Pam£li, 
forming  a  new  approach  from  the 
Porta  di  San  Pancrano.  An  ancient 
paved  way  has  been  discovered  near 
the  Orangery  *of  the  Villa  Pamfili, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cross- 
road from  the  Via  Aurelia  to  the  Via 
Vitellia. 

The  Villa  Wolk<mski,  formerly  Pa- 
lombara,  on  the  Esquiline,  occupies, 
with  the  Villa  Massimo,  a  considerable 
extent  between  the  two  roads  leading 
from  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  to  the 
Basilicas  of  the  Lateran  and  of  Santa 
Croce:  it  is  now  the  property  of  a 
Russian  princess.  The  grounds  are 
handsomely  laid  out.  From  the  highest 
point  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the 
Campagna,  the  Alban  hills,  and  the  line 
of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  which  car- 
ried its  waters  from  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore to  the  Cslian.  A  curious  Colum- 
barium, consisting  of  3  chambers 
superposed,  has  b^n  opened  in  Uie 
grounds  of  this  villa,  near  the  aque- 
duct;  on  the  front  which  fiiced  the 
ancient  Via  Labicana  is  an  inscription 
in  fine  Roman  characters,  stating  it  to 
have  belonged  to  a  certain  T.  Claudius 
Vitalis,  an  architect,  and  erected  hj 
Eulychius,  one  of  the  same  trade ;  it 
is  of  brick,  and  supposed  to  date  fix>m 
the  time  of  Nero.  The  terracotta 
sarcophagus  in  the  lower  chamber, 
with  bones,  is  of  a  much  later  period. 
Strangers  are  admitted  into  the  grounds 
at  all  hours.  The  Casino  is  a  mere 
garden-hoase»  and  devoid  of  interest. 
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§  34.  Catacombs. 

A  review  of  the  Pagan  and  Christian 
monuments  of  Jfome  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  brief  notice  of  those 
subterranean  excavations  which  served 
as  places  of  refuge  and  of  worship  to 
the  earliest  followers  of  our  faith 
daring  the  persecutions  they  had  to 
suffer  under  the  predecessors  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  of  repose  after  death  to 
so  many  thousands,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Christianity  to  the  6th  cent. 
of  our  era. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Catacomb,  now  generally 
applied  to  all  these  excavations;  it 
appears  to  have  been  first  employed  in 
the  7th  cent,  to  designate  a  limited 
space  or  vault  beneath  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Appian  Way,  ad 
Catacumbasy  where  the  remains  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  deposited 
when  recovered  from  certain  Greeks 
who  were  carrying  them  oflF  by  stealth 
to  their  country.  Its  general  »ppli- 
cation,  however,  to  these  Christian 
sepulcjires,  was  only  at  a  much  later 
period,  for  we  find  these  caverns  of 
Christian  resort  and  interment  uni- 
versally designated,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Martyrs  and  early  fathers  of  the 
Church,  as  Cemeteries,  or  Places  of 
Repose. 

The  Catacombs  are  distributed  in 
considerable  numbers — about  sixty  in 
all — in  every  direction  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city.  It  is  very  doubtful 
that  any  exist  within  the  precincts  of 
modem  Rome,  even  inside  of  the  Aure- 
lian  wall,  much  less  of  the  more  ancient 
recinct  of  Servius  TuUius,  a  circum- 
stance easily  accounted  for  by  the  strict 
observance  of  the  enactment  of  the 
12  Tables  which  forbade  intramural 
interment,  and  by  the  secrecy  which 
the  early  Christians  were  compelled  to 
observe,  in  resorting  when  alive,  and 
conveying  the  remains  of  their  brethren 
when  dead,  to  Uiese  places  of  retirement 
and  repose. 


A  very  erroneous  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  these  subterranean  cemeteries 
has  been  long  entertained,  that  they 
were  originally  Arenaria,  or  sandpits, 
from  which  the  Romans  extracted  that 
peculiar  variety  of  volcanic  ashes  called 
Arena  by  the  ancients  and  Pozzolana  by 
the  modems,  so  extensively  used  in  the 
composition  of  their  mortars.  A  more 
careful  examination  of  the  several 
catacombs  now  scarcely  permits  of 
attributing  any  portion  of  those  used  for 
interment  to  such  an  origin ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  renders  evident  that  they  were 
formed  expressly  for  the  purpose  we 
now  see  them  used,  and  in  no  ways 
connected  with  the  Arenarise,  except, 
when  lying  beneath  these  Pagan  ex- 
cavatioiis,  the  latter  were  converted 
into  passages  leading  to  them,  and  of 
which  we  shall  see  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample in  the  Catacombs  of  Sant*  Agnese 
(p.  342). 

In  order  to  understand  the  mode  of 
excavation  employed,  it  will  not  be  <mt 
of  place  to  inform  our  readers  how  the 
region  about  Rome  in  which  the  cata- 
combs are  situated  is  mineralogicaily 
constituted.  The  immediate  surface 
of  the  Campagna  consists  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  and  in  the  part  which 
more  particularly  interests  us,  as  con- 
nected with  the  catacombs,  and  on  the 
1.  side  of  the  Tiber,  almost  exclusively 
so.  These  volcanic  rocks  are,  however, 
of  different  natures  and  ages ;  the  most 
ancient  a  rather  compact  conglomerate, 
called  tufa  lithoide  by  the  local  writers, 
the  most  ancient  deposit  of  the  Latian 
volcanoes,  and  still  extensively  em- 
ployed as  building-stone ;  and  of  inco- 
herent dejections  of  ashes  and  scoriae, 
which,  lying  on  the  former,  constitute, 
with  a  few  currents  of  solid  lava,  a  great 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Campagna. 
It  is  in  the  second  deposit,  which  often 
solidified  from  having  been  deposited 
under  water,  called  tufa  granolare,  that 
iit-arly  all  the  Catacombs  have  been 
excavated,  its  dry  and  porous  nature 
rendering  it  easy  of  being  hollowed 
out  into  galleries  without  artificial  sup- 
port, whilst  it  afforded  a  comparatively 
healthy  retreat  for  the  living  who  fre- 
quented them.  The  pozzolana  above 
referred  to  generally  forms  insulated 
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deposits,  rarely  of  considerable  extent, 
in  the  tufa  granalare.  These  Tolcanic 
deposits  constitute  a  series  of  low  hills 
intersected  by  valleys,  so  that  each 
cemetery  may  be  considered  as  an  in- 
sulated group,  never  crossing  the  inter- 
mediate depressions  or  ravines.* 

The  Catacombs  consist  of  an  immense 
net-work  of  subterranean  passages  or 
galleries,  generally  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  sometimes  tor- 
tuous, more  rarely  diverging  from  a 
centre,  as  may  be  seen  in  those  near  S. 
Lorenzo  f uori  le  Mura.  These  galleries 
vary  in  length  and  height ;  in  general 
they  may  be  stated  to  be  8  ft  high  by 
3  to  5  ft.  wide;  the  roof  is  either 
horizontal  or  slightlv  vaulted,  and 
seldom  requires  any  other  support  than 
its  sides  in  the  tufa  in  wnich  are 
excavated  the  sepulchral  toovdi  or 
graves,  forming  tiers  above  each 
other.  These  graves  are  irregular 
in  size,  persons  of  all  ages  being 
interred  close  to  each  other,  as  well  as 
In  depth,  sometimes  being  destined  to 
contain  a  single  corpse,  in  other  cases 
two  or  three.  The  average  number  of 
graves  in  each  tier  is  about  5,  and  their 
length  8  ft.,  and  when  undisturbed  are 
found  closed  with  marble  slabs  or  tiles, 
on  which  inscriptions  and  Christian  em- 
blems are  often  cut  or  pidnted.  Besides 
these  loodi  confined  to  the  walls  of  the 
galleries,  wider  spaces  called  Arcosolia, 
consisting  of  an  arch  over  a  srave,  or 
a  sarcophagpis  hollowed  in  the  tufa, 
are  frequent,  forming  a  kind  of  small 
apse  over  the  place  where  the  body 
was  deposited.  A  third  class,  in  theshape 
of  sepulchral  chambers,  surrounded  with 
loculi  and  arcisolia,  occur  at  intervals, 
and  which  have  often  also  been  con- 
verted into  fiimily  vaults  and  places  of 
worship :  to  these  the  name  of  Cubicnia 
has  been  applied.  A  fourth  descrip- 
tion of  crypts  or  chapels  of  larger 
dimensions  were  destined  for  places 
of  meeting  and  worship. 

Very  exaggerated  notions  have  been 
entertained  as  to  the  horizontal  extent 

•  Tho  geologiciil  description  of  the  strata  in 
which  the  Catacombs  are  excavatpd,  ati  given  in 
Dl  Boast's  'Roma  Sotterroneo,'  is  written  evi- 
dently by  one  who  knows  little  of  the  adenoe 
he  attempts  to  treat  of. 


of  the  Catacombs,  even  to  supposing 
them  to  reach  as  far  as  Tivoli  on  one 
side  and  to  Ostia  on  the  other ;  from 
the  most  accurate  surveys  made  of  late 
years,  it  is  now  certain  that  most  of 
them  form  insulated  systems  of  excava- 
tions, having  an  inconsiderable  lateral 
extent  and  seldom  communicating 
with  each  other.  About  sixty  have 
been  enumerated,  most  within  a  cir- 
cle of  3  m.  from  the  modern  walls, 
the  farthest  removed  being  that  of 
St.  Alexander,  about  6  m.  on  the  Via 
Nomentana. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  calca- 
late  the  number  of  bodies  deposited 
in  these  early  cemeteries  by  that 
of  graves  which  exist  within  a  given 
area  in  those  already  explored ;  but 
as  the  knowledge  possessed  of  the 
extent  of  galleries  in  each  is  very 
incomplete,  the  results  deduced  from 
such  calculations  are  unsatisfactory, 
amounting  to  little  better  than  gui-ss- 
work.  Padre  Marchi,  who  had  paid 
more  attention  to  Christian  archseology 
than  any  modern  author,  supposed  that 
each  cemetery  contains  100,000  graves, 
and,  there  being  sixty  in  all,  it  would 
follow  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  6th  cent., 
after  which  the  Christians  enjoyed 
unrestricted  liberty  of  worship  and  of 
interment  for  their  dead  above  ground, 
the  number  deposited  in  the  Catacombs 
would  amount  to  six  millions.*  As  to 
the  age  of  the  Catacombs,  some  date 
soon  aSter  St.  Peter's  martyrdom,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  subsequent 
to  the  middle  of  the  second  cent. ;  they 
were  often  repaired  in  later  tiroes,  when 
they  became  the  resort  of  penitents  and 
pilgrims  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
and  early  popes. 

Many  of  the  crypts  or  Cubicula, 
originally  family  vaults,  were  sub- 
sequentlv  converted  into  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  may  be  considered  as  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Constantine :  it  was  only 
after  the  conversion  of  that  Emperor 
to  Christianity  that  its  rites  were  per- 

*  Big.  Michele  dl  Roflsl  caloaUtes  that  Am 
galleries  of  the  Catacombs  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city  occupy  a  length  of  957,600 
yards  (876,000  mdtres),  or  58r7  geographical 
miles— a  very  small  portion  only  of  which  has 
beea  explored. 
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mitted  to  be  celebrated  in  public,  but 
long  afterwards,  from  the  sanctity  of 
the  localities,  these  crypts  continued 
to  be  resorted  to  for  devotional  pur- 
poses. 

It  was  in  later  times  that  oratories 
and  churches  were  enacted  over  the 
entrance  of  the  principal  cemeteries, 
with  more  convenient  means  of  access 
iu  the  form  of  stairs.  Several  of  these 
churches  have  been  subsequently 
amongst  the  most  celebrated  in  and 
about  Borne.  St.  Peter's  was  erected 
over  the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican,  St. 
Paul's  over  that  of  Santa  Lucina,  San 
Loreiizo  over  those  of  S.  Hypolitus  and 
S.  Cyriaca,  and  the  beautiful  basilica  of 
S.  Agnese  over  the  catacomb  in  which 
that  virgin  martyr  was  interred. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  the 
Christian  dead  were  deposited  in  Loculi , 
Arcosolia,  or  Cubicula,  a  few  were 
placed  in  marble  urns  decorated  with 
Christian  emblems;  some  of  these 
sarcophagi  may  be  still  seen  m  situ, 
and  others  in  the  Christian  Museum  at 
the  LAteran,  although  it  is  probable 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  latter 
were  iu  the  churches  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Catacombs,  or  in  the  vestibules  of 
the  basilicas  subsequently  erected  on 
their  ates. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  ceme- 
teries about  Rome  has  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  attention  of  late  years.  They 
were  for  the  first  time  most  thoroughly 
explored  by  a  Maltese  named  Bosio; 
his  researches  being  published  after  his 
death  in  a  ponderous  folio,*  which 
contains  a  detailed  description  of  most 
of  the  catacombs  then  known,  with 
a  few  ground-plans  and  copies  of  their 
paintings  and  inscriptions.  The  perusal 
of  this  work  will  well  repay  those 
interested  in  Christian  archeology . 
It  is  only,  however,  during  our  own 
times  that  this  branch  of  antiquarian 
research  has  been  resumed  in  a  really 
scientific  manner,  and  with  the  view  of 
connecting  the  early  Christian  paintings 
and  sculptures  with  the  history  and  cere- 
monies of  the  primitive  Church :  for  this 
we  are  indebted  in  a  great  measure  to 

•  La  Roma  SottoraDea  41  Antonio  Bodo. 
1  vol.  folio.    Roma,  1632. 


the  late  Father  Giuseppe  Marchi,  a 
learned  Jesuit,  the  most  accurate 
modem  interpreter  of  early  Christian 
archseology.  His  work*  is  a  model 
of  learning  and  diligent  research ;  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  had 
prevented  his  following  it  up  as  was 
intended  with  a  description  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  inscriptious,  sculp- 
tures, paintings,  &c.,  which  exist  in 
the  Museums  of  the  Vatican,  of  the 
Lateran,  Collegio  Romano,  &c.  A 
French  work  on  a  magnificent  scale 
has  been  recently  published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Academic  des  In- 
scriptious, and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  on  the  Roman 
Catacombs,  by  Mr.  Perret ;  t  it  contains 
copies  of  mnay  of  the  inscriptious  pub- 
lished by  Bosio,  and  of  the  most  re- 
markable paintings  discovered  in  them : 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter  have 
been  too  artistically  worked  upon,  to 
give  them  a  degree  of  pre-Raphaellike 
beauty  which  does  not  exist  on  the 
originals,  thus  depriving  them  of  much 
of  their  primitive  interest  and  rude 
artistic  character.  Following  in  the 
steps  of  Padre  Marchi,  his  pupil  Cav. 
de  Hossi  is  now  engaged,  under  the 
patrona^  of  Pius  IX.,  m  preparing  for 
publication  a  complete  collection  of  all 
the  Christian  inscriptious,  extending  to 
the  end  of  the  6th  cent.,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  11,000.  J  The  works  of  Ger- 


•  Monument!  Primltivi  delle  Artl  Christlanc. 
nella  MetropoU  del  UhrisUaniiiino.  deaignati  ed 
illustrati.  In  4o.  Roma.  J 844-46.  The  woi4 
with  its  70  platea,  is  confined  to  ttic  topography 
and  architecture  of  the  catacombs. 

t  Les  Catacombea  de  Rome,  par  Louis  Perret. 
6  vols,  folio.     Paris,  1852,  1853. 

j  Inscrlptiones  Cliristianffi  Urbts  Romse  sex 
prioribusaChristo  scculis  positai,  I  vol.  fol.  of 
00(1  pp^  1861,  to  be  procured  at  Spithover's 
library.  Cav.  de'  llossl  is  also  engaged  on  a  more 
general  work  upon  the  Oatucombs,  under  tlie  title 
(if  Roma  Sotteranea  Criittiaiia,'  the  first  volume 
of  which,  embracing  the  general  history  of  th  e 
Ciitaoombs,  and  the  particular  description  of 
that  of  S.CalUxtus,  was  published  in  18S4.  Cav. 
de'  Rossi  also  publishes  a  bimonthly  Journal 
(Bulletino  dell'  Archeoidgia  Cristiana)  in  which 
new  discoveries  in  the  Cittacorabs  are  announced, 
but  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  periodical  Is  de- 
dicated to  subjects  having  little  reference  to 
Rome.  The  author's  conclusions  are  to  be 
adopted  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution,  Irom 
the  tendency  to  show  that  the  present  forms 
and  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are 
Q  2 
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bet,  Gaame,  Raonl,  Rochette,  &c.,  in 
French,  of  Maitland  and  Macfarlane  in 
English,  are  compiled  from  Italian 
sources,  and  have  little  pretensions  to 
originality.  An  interesting,  and,  as  far  as 
its  limited  size  permitted,  a  very  useful 
little  work*  upon  the  Roman  Cata- 
combs has  been  published  by  the  Rev. 
Spencer  Northcote,  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  who  has  made  them  the  sub- 
ject of  his  studies  during  a  prolonged 
residence  at  Rome;  his  book,  by  far 
the  best  abridgment  we  have  seen  on 
the  Christian  cemeteries  round  the 
Eterual  City,  and  its  museums  of  early 
Christian  art,  will  prove  a  conve- 
nient manual  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  branch  of  archsBology. 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  Fabiola  contains 
much  useful  information  on  the  Cata- 
combs, derived  chiefly  from  March i 
and  de'  Rossi,  mixed  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  fiction :  although  it  cannot 
serve  as  a  Guide,  the  elegant  style  of 
its  author,  and  his  extensive  know- 
ledge on  the  history  of  the  early 
Church,  will  render  its  perusal  interest- 
ing after  visiting  the  sacred  localities 
re&rred  to  in  its  pages.  Connected  with 
the  Catacombs,  the  work  of  Father 
Garucci  now  in  progress  of  publication, 
on  the  minor  monuments,  utensils,  &c., 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  discovered 
for  the  most  part  in  these  cemeteries, 
will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  this 
department  of  antiquarian  research. 

The  catacombs  are  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of 
Rome,  assisted  by  a  Board  or  Com- 
mission of  Sacred  Archseology.  Ex- 
cept for  those  of  St.  Sebastian,  which 
are  at  all  times  accessible,  a  special 
permission  to  visit  the  others  must  be 

founded  on  tbe  earliest  Christian  rites,  and 
especially  to  prove  tlmt  Mnriulairy,  as  Hallam 
very  Justly  calls  it»  ibe  great  corruption  of 
Cbristianity,  dales  from  tbe  very  earliest  period 
of  its  introduction. 

*  The  Roman  Catacomb«,  or  some  Account  of 
the  BariaUplaces  of  the  early  Chriatiansin  itome, 
by  tbe  Rev.  J.  Spencer  Northcote.  1  voL  12mo. 
2nd  ediu  lx)ndon.  1B59.  More  recently  the 
Rov.  J.  W.  Burgon,  of  Oriel  College,  baa  Inserted 
o  series  of  letters  on  the  early  Christian  Inscrip- 
tions and  Monuments  of  Rome  in  the  '  Guardian ' 
newspaper  from  Aug.  to  Dec  1860 :  since  col- 
lected In  a  volume  entitled  'Letters  from  Rome 
to  Friends  in  England,'  1  vol.  12mo.  1862. 


obtained  at  the  Cardinal  Vicar'e  office, 
No.  70,  in  the  Via  del  la  Scrofa,  where 
it  is  always  very  obligingly  granted 
on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  His 
Eminence,  or  it  may  be  obtained 
throneh  the  managers  of  Piale's  or  Spit- 
hover  s  Libraries.  These  permissions  are 
generally  issued  for  the  Catacombs  of 
S.  Agnese,  S.  Callisto,  and  SS.  Nereo 
and  Achilleo,  the  two  latter  bt-ing  situ- 
ated near  each  other;  these  orders  are 
only  available  for  Sundays;  the  cus- 
todes  will  in  eeneral  procure  the  neces- 
sary lights,  ror  which  a  gratuity  will 
be  expected.  To  visit  the  Catacombs 
and  Basilica  of  S.  Alexander  on  the 
Via  Nomentana  a  permission  will  also 
be  necessary,  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Propaganda  College, 
to  which  the  site  belongs. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  tbe  Cata- 
combs we  shall  now  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  most  remarkable  in 
their  topographical  order,  entering 
more  into  detail  on  those  best  worth 
the  stranger's  notice,  as  we  pass  in  re- 
view the  several  localities. 

Commencing  on  the  I.  bank  of  the 
Tiber:  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
rises  a  ridge  of  hills,  the  Monti  Parioli, 
which  extend  to  the  river  near  the 
Ponte  MoUe,  being  the  prolongation  of 
the  Pincian ;  it  is  chiefly  composed  of 
a  freshwater  deposit,  in  which  have 
been  excavated  several  cemeteries ;  the 
most  remarkable  are  those  of  Pope  St 
Julius  before  reaching  the  Casino  di 
Papa  Giulio,  and  farther  on  of  St  Va- 
lentinus.  There  are  some  paintings  in 
the  latter,  a  Virgin  and  Child,  and  a 
representation  of  the  Cross,  but  dating 
probably  from  as  late  as  tlie  12th  cent. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  this  hill  are 
the  Catacombs  of  SS.  Gianutns  and  Ba- 
silla,  Krmetes  and  Pamphilns,  and 
farther  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Salaria  those  of  SS.  Priscilla  and  Bri- 
gida ;  in  the  first  of  these  is  one  of 
the  longest  subterranean  galleries  yet 
discovered,  and  in  the  last,  to  which 
the  entrance  is  from  a  villa,  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits,  on  the  1.  of  the  road, 
a  very  curious  circular  chapel,  and  a 
Cubiculum  decorated  with  mosaics — 
of  rare  occurrence  in  the  catacombs — 
representing  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 
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and  the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus.  At  a 
short  distance  outside  the  Porta  Sa- 
lara,  beyond  the  Villa  Albani,  and 
entered  from  the  Ciampi  and  Carcano 
Vineyards,  is  the  Cemetery  of  Sta. 
Felicita  or  S.  Antonio ;  it  has  3  tiers 
of  galleries  much  dilapidated.  Not  a 
trace  remains  of  the  ch.  over  it  men- 
tioned by  William  of  Malmesbury. 
The  Cemetery  of  SS.  Thraso  and  Sa- 
tuminus  opens  from  the  Villa  Gor- 
golanti,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  and  a  short  way  farther  on  is 
very  extensive,  but  of  difficult  access. 
It  contains  numerous  chambers,  with 
the  usual  painted  subjects.  In  one  is 
an  inscription,  **  Dormitio  Silvestri  "— 
the  sleeping-place  of  Silvester.  The 
last  catacomb  of  any  interest  on  the 
Via  Salara  is  that  of  Santa  Pt-isciila, 
near  the  descent  towards  the  river — 
the  entrance  from  the  farm  buildings 
of  the  Vigua  Belioni,  near  the  high- 
road :  in  one  of  its  chapels  is  a 
painting  of  a  bishop  seated,  giving  a 
veil  to  a  female,  whilst  others  surround 
her,  amongst  whom  one  holds  a  child 
in  her  arms,  supposed  to  be  Santa  Pris- 
cilia,  with  one  of  her  daughters,  Prax- 
edes  or  Pudeutiana,  converted  by  St. 
Pius,  or  Santa  Domitilla,  by  St.  Cle- 


ment ;  and  on  the  vault  over  a  grave, 
a  group  of  a  female  with  a  child,  in 
which  the  partisans  of  early  Mariolatry 
see  the  Virgin  and  infant  Christ,  which 
they  believe  to  date  from  the  2nd  cen- 
tury ;  if  so  it  would  be  the  most  ancient 
known  representation  of  the  Mother 
of  our  Saviour.  The  space  which 
lies  between  the  Via  Salara  and  Via 
Nomentana  is  rich  in  sepulchral  exca- 
vations, the  soil,  a  friable  volcanic  tufa, 
being  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  On 
the  Via  Nomentana,  ouside  the  Porta 
Pia,  and  in  the  precincts  of  the  Villa 
Patrizzi,  is  the  small  Catacomb  of  S. 
Nicomedus»  and  at  1  i  m.  from  the  gate 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
early  Christian  cemeteries — • 

The  Catacombs  of  Saint  Agnese,  The 
entrance  is  from  a  vineyard  on  the  I., 
about  J  m.  beyond  the  beautiful  ba- 
silica of  the  same  name  (see  p.  137). 
The  cemetei-y  of  S.  Agnese  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  ^ood  preserva- 
tion, for  the  man^  paintings  contained 
in  its  crypts,  for  its  places  of  worship, 
and  for  its  connection  with  an  exten- 
sive arenaria,  which  forms  a  part  of  it  • 
there  are  two  tiers  of  galleries,  the 
uppermost  the  most  ancient.    Descend- 
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ing  the  stairs,  which  probably  date 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  we  find 
ourseWes  iu  a  gallery  of  considerable 
height,  the  walls  of  which  are  hollowed 
out  into  loculi^  all  of  which  have  been 
long  rifled  of  their  contents.  The 
visitor  will  remark  the  unequal  size  of 
these  graves— that  several  are  much 
deeper  than  others,  when  destined  to 
contain  side  by  side  more  corpses  than 
one.  Near  some  may  be  yet  seen  the 
impression  of  the  glass  vessel  attached 
to  the  wall  of  the  grave,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  the  blood  of 
a  martyr.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
entrance  is  a  rudely -scratched  inscrip- 
tion, on  the  mortar  closing  of  a  grave, 
to  a  certain  Abundantia  and  Tarbantia, 
with  the  names  of  the  Consuls  of  the 
year  a.d.  336,  thus  fixing  the  age  of 
this  part  of  the  cemetery.  About  100 
yds.  farther  on  is  the  first  cubiculum 
of  any  importance.  It  contains  several 
graves,  and,  near  the  entrance  from  the 
gallery,  n  Sedli^  or  arm-chair,  cut  in  the 
rock.  This  chamber  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  place  of  meetmg  for  Cata- 
chumens,  the  seat  being  that  of  the  in- 
structing priest  or  deacon.  Not  far 
from  this  is  a  chamber  for  female  cata- 
chumens,  devoid  of  all  kind  of  orna- 
ment, but  having  a  seat  on  each  side  of 
the  door,  it  being  the  rale  amongst  the 
primitive  Christians  that  there  should 
always  be  two  priests  or  instructors,  or 
a  priest  and  a  deaconess,  present  in  as- 
semblies of  females.  Proceeding  far- 
ther, we  enter  a  cubiculum  with  a 
vaulted  roof;  the  altar,  as  usual,  is  in  an 
arcosoliam,*  near  which  in  one  of  the 
corners  is  a  credence  table,  cut  out  of 
the  tufa  rock.  The  whole  of  this  chapel 
is  covered  with  stucco,  on  which  are 
paintings  of  Moses  taking  off  his 
sandals  before  ascending  to  the 
Mount,  and  his  striking  the  rock ;  and 
over  an  arcosolium  on  the  rt,  the 
Good  Shepherd,  with  Daniel  in  the 
Lions'  Den  on  one  side,  and  the  Three 
Children  in  the  fiery  Furnace  on  the 
other.  From  here  turning  into  the 
neighbouring  gallery,  we  find  a  cubi- 

*  From  Artut  and  SfAium^  a  saroopbagns  cat 
In  the  rock-  The  prototype  of  the  arched 
Oothic  recGw- tombs  in  our  early  English 
'Thurchea. 


culnm,  the  paintings  on    which     are 
well  preserved.      Over  the  arcosoliam 
facing    the   entrance    we   see    Christ 
between  six  of  the  Apostles,  the  latter 
without  nimbi  round  the  head.     The 
roof  is  divided  into  oompartments  in 
which  are  painted   Jonas  under   the 
arbour,  Moses  striking  the  rock.  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  an  Orante  or  female  with 
uplifted  arms  in  the  act  of  adoration, 
with  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  representations  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  &c.    There  is  also  in  this 
chamber  a  small  credence-table.      One 
of   the    most   interesting  recesses   in 
this  catacomb  is  that  known   by  the 
name  of  Cathedral  or  Basilica;  it    is 
not  far  from  the  entrance,  but  in  the 
lower  tier  of  galleries;  it  consists   of 
3  divisions  ;  the  most  remote,  the  Pres- 
bytery, contains  the  episcopal    chair, 
having  low  seats  on  each  side  for  the 
priests.    From  the  damp  nature  of  the 
rock  here,  there  are  no  paintings  on 
the  walls  or  vault,  but  on  a  projecting 
cornice  are  supposed  to    have   stood 
naoveable  pictures  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  saored  rites,  and  two  niches, 
possibly  for  small  statues,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gallery  a  smaller 
cubiculum,  also  with  columns,  dividing 
it  into  2  portions ;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  destined  for  females,  whilst  the 
male  portion  of  the  congregation  re- 
sorted to  the    larger  basilica.     The 
visitor  who  can  afford  time  will   do 
well  before  leaving  this  catacomb  to 
examine   the  arenaria    or    pits   ^m 
which  pozzolana  was  extracted  before 
the  excavation  of  the  cemetery.    They 
are  at  its  farthest  extremity,  nearly 
under  where  the  basilica  of  S.  Agnese 
stands,  and  consist  of  a  series  of  large 
gloomy  caverns,  very  different  in  form 
from  the  sepulchral  galleries.     They 
appear  to  have  been  made  use  of  as 
a  vestibule  to  the  latter,  as  stairs  lead 
from  them   into  the  sepulchral  gal- 
leries,  and   a  deep   excavated   shaft, 
by  which  the  corpses  were  probably 
lowered  to  their  last  resting  places.    It 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  woi^  like 
this,  to  describe  even  a  tenth  part  of 
the  particularities  of  this  cemetery; 
but   there    is    one  which    no  Tisitor 
ought  to  omit  to  see.  From  a  painting  in 
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it,  it  is  generally  known  as  the  crypt  or 
chapel  of  the  Virgin ;  it  is  in  the  lower 
tier  of  galleries,  and  not  far  from  the 
entrance  to  the  catacomb;  it  consists 
of  a  square  cubiculum  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and   preceded  by   an 
oblong  vestibule;   at  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity is  an  altar  under  an  ait^oso- 
liom,  over  which  is  a  painting— which 
unfortunately  has  been  mutilated  by  a 
grave  being  cut  through  it  in  more 
recent  times — of  a  female  with  out- 
stretched arms,  as  an  Orante  or  in  the 
attitude  of  praying,  with  a  bo5r  in  front, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Vir^n  and 
the     youthful     Saviour ;     whilst    on 
either  side  is   the  labarum  or  mono- 
gram of    Constantine,    which    shows 
that  it  is  at  least  not  older  than  the 
4th  cent.    The  absence  of  the  aureola 
of    glory,  or  nimbus,  would  indicate 
that  it  was  anterior  to  the  middle  of 
the  5th  cent.,  when  that  ornament  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  introduced.  On 
the  arch  above  is  a  figure  of  our  Saviour 
with  others  in  adoration  on  either  side. 
Ill  the  lowest  tier  of  galleries,  and  not 
far  from  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  is 
a  well-preserved  chamber,  called  the 
Baptistery :    from    a    spring    running 
through  it,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  used  in  the  baptismal  rites ;  in  its 
comers  are  rude  imitations  of  columns, 
cut  in  the  tufa  rock,  and  on  one  side  a 
deep  niche,  probably  to  contain  the  sa- 
cred vessels;  the  roof  beingcovered  with 
stalactite,  all  the  paintings  have  been 
lost.     In  passing  through  the  sepulchral 
galleries  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
most  of  the  graves  had  been  opened, 
there  are  several  still  intact,  some  of 
which  bear  inscriptions  either  cut  on  the 
slabs  of  marble,  or  painted  on  the  tiles, 
by  which  they  are  closed ;  on  some  are 
roughly  scratched,   upon   the  closing 
cement.  Christian  emblems;  amongst 
others,    rude     representations    of    a 
palm-branch,  supposed   to  mark  the 
resting-place  of  those  who    suffered 
martyrdom ;  on  others,  impressions  of 
coins,  more  rarely  of  glass  vases,  and 
often  names.    The  visitor  will  also  re- 
mark that  the  numerous  chambers  used 
for  worship  ai-e  for  the  most  part  in 
pairs  in  this  cemetery,  that  is,  that  two 
open  opposite  to  each  other,  oat  of  the 


sepulchral  gallery,  as  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  in  which  A  represents 
this  gallerjr ;  B  C  the  altar  cubicula ;  d 
the  arcosolia  behind  the  altars ;  e  e  seats 
for  instructors  or  priests  cut  in  the  tufa  ; 
/  /  ledges  near  the  entrance,  on  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  move- 
able paintings ;  g  g  loculi  or  graves  cut 
subsequently  in  the  walls  of  the  cubi- 
culum. The  smaller  cubiculum  C  is 
supposed  to  have  been  destined  for 
females.  No  inscription  has  been  found 
in  this  cemetery  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  end  of  the  2nd  cent. ;  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
3rd  and  4th ;  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  used  at  a  later  period. 

Besuming  our  topographical  survey, 
about  4  m.  beyond  S.  Agnese,  and  close 
to  the  Via  Nomentana,  is  that  of  S. 
Alessandro,  over  which  has  been  dis- 
covered of  late  years  the  basilica  dedi- 
cated to  that  pontiff  of  the  2nd  cent., 
and  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in 
our  excursions  from  Rome  (see  p.  417). 
On  each  side  of  tlie  Via  Tiburtina,  and 
before  reaching  the  Anio,  are  several 
cemeteries,  especially  near  the  basilica 
of  San  Lorenzo,  which  is  placed  over 
that  of  Santa  Cyriaca :  the  late  exca- 
vations behind  this  ch.  for  enlarging 
the  adjoining  Great  Cemetery  have  laid 
open  several  of  its  sepulchral  galle- 
ries (see  p.  135).  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  is  the  Cat.  of  St.  Hypo- 
litus.  The  most  remarbable  cemeteries 
on  the  Via  Labicana,  which  follows,  are 
those  of  S.  Castnlus,  1  m.  outside  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  of  SS.  Peter  and  Mar- 
cellinns,  and  of  St.  Helena,  noticed  in 
our  description  of  the  tomb  of  that 
empress  (p.  70)  at  Tor  Pisnatarra. 
The  catacomb  of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcel- 
linns  is  remarkable  for  some  of  its 
paintings— an  Agape,  or  Love  Feast; 
the  Virgin  receiving  the  Offerings  of 
two  of  the  Magi ;  Christ  between  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul,  and  below,  4  saints 
buried  here — Petrus  (not  the  Apostle), 
Gorgonius,  Marcellinus,  and  Tibnr- 
tius,  and  four  streams  issuing  from  be- 
neath a  mound,  on  which  stands 
the  mystic  lamb ;  over  one  is  written 
the  word  jordas;  the  entrance  to 
this  cemetery  is  from  the  ch.,  that 
of   S.    Helena    from    the    Vigna   del 
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Grande t  a  little  farther  on.  The 
vicinity  of  the  Via  Latina  is  rich 
in  catacombs;  1  m.  beyond  the  Au- 
relian  wall  is  that  of  Santa  Eugenia ; 
and  at  the  2ud  milestone  beyond  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  where  the  ancient 
road  is  intersected  by  the  modern  one 
to  Albano,  is  the  cemetery  of  t  Santi 
Qtiattroy  on  the  1.,  near  the  recent 
excavations  which  have  led,  amongst 
other  discoveries,  to  that  of  the  basilica 
of  St.  Stephen,  erected  by  St.  Leo  I.  in 
the  5th  cent.  Csee  p.  395).  The  other 
catacombs  on  the  Via  Latina  are  those 
of  Apronianus,  Gordianus,  Tertulliuus, 
&c.  But  of  all  the  roads  leading 
out  of  Rome  there  is  none  near 
which  we  meet  with  more  interesting 
Christian  excavations  than  along  the 
Via  Appia,  and  its  neighbouring  em- 
branchment the  Via  Ardeatina,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  are  those  of 
S.  Callixtas  and  S.  Pretextatus  on  the 
former,  and  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus 
on  tlie  latter^  and  which  now,  beiug 
easy  of  access,  can  be  visited  with 
great  facility. 

The  CatacomJjs  of  S.  CallUttiSy  which 
have  acquired  an  historical  interest 
from  the  recent  discoveries  of  the 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  some  of  the 
early  popes,  are  situated  beneath 
that  triangular  space  which  separates 
the  Via  Appia  from  the  Strada 
della  Madonna  del  Divino  Amore,  and 
which  in  classical  time  was  occu- 
pied by  the  (Campus  of  the  Divus 
Rediculus  (p.  35),  and  at  present  by 
the  Vi^;na  Animendola ;  the  entrance  to 
them  is  near  where  stood  the  second 
Milliarium  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  is 
easily  found  by  a  marble  tablet  having 
the  name  engraved  over  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  vineyard.  As  well  as  those 
of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus,  they  are 
only  open  to  visitors  on  Sunday,  and 
who  must  be  provided  with  a  permission 
from  the  Cardinal  Vicar.  Tlie  Ceme- 
tery of  S.  Callixtus,  long  confounded 
with  that  beneath  the  basilica  of  St. 
^Sebastian,  appears  to  be  distinct  from 
the  latter ;  it  is  very  exteusve  and  has 
been  only  partially  examined;  its  most 
curious  portions  being  in  the  imme- 
d  i  ate  vicinity  of  the  entrance.     As  this 


catacomb  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  frequently  visited,  we  have  an- 
nexed a  ground-plan  of  its  very  im- 
portant portion.  Descending  by  a 
Bight  of  ancient  steps  (A),  which  date 
from  a  ^teriod  subsequent  to  Constao- 
tine,  and  near  which  stood  a  eh.,  in 
which  Pope  Damasus  and  his  family 
were  buried  (some  fragments  of  the 
walls  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbouring 
farm-buildings),  we  arrive  in  a  kind 
of  open  space  or  vestibule  (B)  sur- 
rounded with  loculi  or  graves,  and  re- 
markable for  the  numerous  inscriptions 
(a  ct)  scratched  on  its  stuccoed  walls 
by  devotees  and  pilgrims  who  bad 
come  here  to  visit  the  resting-places  of 
the  saints  whose  remains  lay  in  the 
neighbouring  chambers.  They  consist 
chiefly  in  invocations  to  these  saints  and 
martyrs,  mostly  written  in  a  very  bar- 
barous style,  from  here,  after  passing 
a  sepulchral  cubiculum  (F),  a  narrow 
gallery  brings  us  to  the  sepulchral 
Chamber  (C)  of  the  Popes,  in  which 
were  deposited,  as  shown  by  their 
inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  (6  66 6), 
the  bodies  of  Kutychianus,  a.d.  275; 
of  Anterus,  a.d.  235;  of  Fabianus, 
A.D.  236  ;  and  of  Lucius,  a.d.  232.  To 
the  names  of  the  two  latter  are  added 
the  designations  of  epis  and  martyr. 
Some  of  the  graves  remain  without 
inscriptions  ;  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  S.  Urbanus,  a.d.  .223,  lay  in  one 
of  them,  as  well  as  S.  Sixtus,  martyr- 
ized in  the  neighbouring  cemetei-y  of 
Pretextatus.  At  the  end  of  this  crypt  is 
supposed  to  have  been  laid  Pope  S.  bix- 
tus  II.,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Valerian  (a.d.  258).  Where  stood  the 
altar  (a)  is  an  inscription  composed  by 
Pope  Damasus,  who  died  in  a.d.  384, 
engraved  in  the  peculiar  beautiful  cha- 
racters which  we  see  in  the  numeroos 
inscriptions  set  up  in  the  different  cata- 
combs b^  that  pontiff;  it  is  interesting 
as  alluding  to  the  popes  buried  here, 
ending  with  a  wish  to  be  laid  near  them 
himself,  but  which,  in  his  humility  and 
respect,  he  dared  not  aspire  to : — 

"  Hic  FATEOR  Damasus  volui  ma  conders 
Mrmbra 

SSDCZKEaKS  TDfSO  8AKCT0S  VKXABK  PtOaUH."* 
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Ground  Plan  op  the  paet  op  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Callixttis  containing 
THE  Papal  Ceypt. 
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A.  Entrance. 

B.  Vestibule  with  scratcbed  iDScriptions. 

C.  Chapel  of  the  Popes. 

a.  Altar. 

e.  Inscription  of  P.  Damasos. 

b.  Graves  of  the  Popes. 

D.  Stain  leading  to  Gallery  with 


of  torge  marble  columns,  with  Corinth- 
ian capitals,  the  base  of  one  served 
probably  to  support  a  credence-table, 
and  fragments  of  a  sarcophagus  of  a 
later  period.  Opening  out  of  the  cu- 
bicnlum  of  the  popes,  we  reach  by  a 
narrow  passage  a  larger  crypt  (G)  of 
an  irregular  form,  called  the  Cubi- 
cnlum  of  St.  Ceecilia,  in  which,  under 
a  wide  arcosolium,  is  a  sarcophagus  (a) 
cut  in  the  tufa,  in  which  the  body  of 
that  saint  was  deposited  by  Urbsnus, 
al\er  her  martyrdom,  and  which  it  is 


F,  F,  F,  F,  Cubicula,  or  Sepulchral  Chnpols, 

with  Arcosolia.  a,  a,  a,  a. 

G.  Cnbiculum  of  Sta.  Ctecilia. 

a.  ArcosoHuin. 

b.  Portrait  of  Christ. 

c.  Paintings  of  SS.  Urbanus  and  Cipcllia. 
H.  Gallery  leading  to   the  Cubiculum  of  S. 

Cornelias. 

known  was  removed  by  that  general 
plunderer  of  the  catacombs.  Paschal  I., 
to  her  ch.  in  the  Trastevere,  where  it 
now  lies  (p.  147)  under  the  beautiful 
statue  by  Stefano  Maderno,  On  the 
side  of  this  arcosolium  are  some  cu- 
rious paintings — one  of  our  Saviour, 
in  a  circular  recess  (6),  the  head  sur- 
rounded by  a  nimbus,  where  burned 
a  lamp  at  the  tomb  of  the  mar- 
tyr; on  the  adjoining  wall  Cc)  a  full- 
length  figure  of  St.  Urbanus  with  his 
name,  and  above,  of  a  Roman  lady  in 
Q  3 
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rich  attire,  most  probably  intended  to 
represent  St.  Ceecilia.  These  paint- 
ings are  now  supposed  not  to  be  an- 
terior to  the  7th  centy.  From  here  we 
may  explore  numerous  long  galleries : 
out  of  that  marked  E  £  in  the  plan  open 
several  cuhicuia  (F  F),  interesting  for 
their  paintings,  chiefly  referable  to 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  the  fish 
being  the  principal  emblem  of  the 
latter.  In  one  of  these  crypts  is  a 
painting  of  four  male  figures  with 
uplifted  hands,  each  with  their  names, 
placed  over  an  arcosolium ;  in  another 
are  representations  of  peacocks,  the 
emblems  of  immortality;  in  a  third, 
Moses  striking  the  rock,  and  as- 
cending to  the  Mount ;  in  a  fourth, 
a  Grave-digger  {Fossor)  surrounded 
with  the  implements  of  his  trade ;  in  a 
fifth,  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  the 
miracle  of  the  paralytic  taking  up  his 
bed ;  in  a  sixth,  a  Banquet  of  7  persons, 
supposed  to  be  the  seven  disciples  allud- 
ed to  in  the  21st  chap,  of  the  Gospel  of 
S.  John.  These  paintings,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  Catacomb,  are 
referred  to  the  last  half  of  the  3rd  cent. 
In  a  more  distant  cubiculum  is  a  mas- 
sive coTer  of  a  sarcophagus  in  marble, 
with  sculptures  at  the  angles  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  sitting  under  a  palm- 
Iree,  on  which  stands  a  cock  :  the  urn 
to  which  it  belonged  has  not  been  dis- 
covered, but  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained the  body  of  Pope  Melchiades 
(a.d.  313) ;  the  cover  is  roofed-shaped, 
not  unlike  one  lately  discovered  in  the 
paiuted  tomb  at  the  second  mile  on  the 
Via  Latina  (see  p.  76).  In  this  cubi- 
culum is  a  low  seat  or  bench,  with 
two  higher  ones,  destined  probably  for 
catachumens  and  their  instructors.  In 
a  seventh  is  a  deep  altar  recess  sur- 
mounted by  an  arch  with  rude  mo- 
saics, a  brauchof  artof  rare  occurrence 
iu  the  catacombs.  Receutly  in  another 
crypt  have  been  discovered  three  large 
sarcophagi  iu  marble,  containing  the 
bodies,  which  haye  been  preserved 
under  glass.  The  urns  are  of  a  good 
period  of  Christian  art,  probably  of  the 
4th  cent.  One  with  masks  at  the 
ngles  of  the  cover  has  a  bas-relief  of 
a  ulmale  in  adoration  (^Orante),  with  a 
venerable    bearded    figure    on    either 


side ;  in  this  group  some  archseolo- 
gists  pretend  to  recognise  the  Virgin 
with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  secood 
urn  has  a  figure  of  the  Gooc)  Shep- 
herd, with  the  wave  omameutation  of 
the  pagan  sarcophagi  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  cent.:  the  space  for  the  name  of 
the  deceased  had  never  been  filled  up. 
On  the  third  sarcophagus  are  early 
Christian  reliefs  of  the  often-repeated 
subjects — the  resuscitation  of  LAzams, 
Adam  and  Eve  and  the  serpent,  the 
miracle  of  the  paralytic.  The  last 
chambers  we  shall  notice  are  a  large 
circular  one  without  any  paintings, 
out  of  which  open  4  cubicula  filled  with 
graves — it  is  generally  known  as  the 
Kotonda ;  and  not  far  from  it  one  that 
contains  a  curious  memorial  of  Pope 
Damasus,  a  long  inscription  in  verse 
in  honour  of  S.  Eusebius,  but  which  is 
the  more  interesting  as  having  the 
name  of  the  person  who  cut  it  in 
two  vertical  hues,  a  certain  Furius 
Dyonisins  Filocalus ;  it  is  engraved  on 
a  slab  of  marble  which  had  served  at 
an  earlier  period  for  a  very  dififerent 
purpose,  a  laudatory  inscription  to 
Caracalla  by  M.  Asinius  Sabinianus. 
The  inscription  of  Pope  Damasns 
is  curious  from  its  reference  to  the 
Heresy  of  Heraclius,  during  which 
Eusebius,  who  is  designated  simply  as 
Hector,  became  a  voluntary  exile,  re- 
tiring to  Sicily,  where  he  died.  In 
the  part  of  the  cemetery  nearest  to 
the  Via  Appia,  and  which  formed  a 
separate  one  in  earlier  times,  and  the 
examination  of  which  generally  con- 
cludes the  visitor's  tour  over  the  Ca- 
tacomb of  S.  Callixtus,  is  the  Chapel 
or  Cubiculum  of  St.  Cornelius:  it 
is  in  the  form  of  a  square  chamber, 
having  over  what  constituted  the 
altar  a  wide  grave  or  locultts^  from 
which  the  body  of  the  saint  was 
removed  to  Germany.  This  pope,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent., 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Civita  Veccbia. 
Fragmenta  of  an  inscription,  with  the 

letters  ne and  .....  livs 

MABTYR,  were  discovered  near  the  sur- 
face during  the  firat  excavations  here, 
and  at  a  later  period,  built  into  an 
adjoining  wall,  the  fragment  wanting 
to  complete  it  as  now  seen — Comelim 
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Martyr  Ep,  Oo  the  side  walls  are 
rnde  paintings  of  SS.  Cornelius  and 
Cjrprian:  the  latter  saint  was  not 
buried  here,  but  his  feast  was  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day.  Before  the 
cubiculam  is  a  stumpy  pillar,  on  which 
stood  a  lamp  that  was  kept  constantly 
burning  before  the  shrine,  the  oil  from 
which  was  sent  as  a  most  precious  gift, 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  sovereigns,  as 
w^e  see  in  the  list  of  the  relics  bestowed 
by  St  Gregory  on  Theodolinda,  and  be- 
queathed by  her  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Monza  {Handbook  of  N.  Italy),  where  it 
is  designated  as  Ex  Oleo  Sancti  Comelii. 
On  the  adjoining  wall  are  rude  paint- 
ings of  S.  Sixtus,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  this  cemetery  in  ▲.d.  128, 
and  a  mutilated  Damasian  inscription. 

Before  leaving  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Cornelius  the  visitor  will  do  well  to 
examine  two  chambers  beyond  the  Al- 
tar of  the  Martyr,  in  one  of  which  are 
paintings  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and 
other  early  Christian  emblems ;  and 
afterwards  to  descend  into  the  lower 
tier  of  galleries-by  the  fine  stairs,  which 
traverse  3  tiers  of  these  subterranean 
passages.  In  the  lower  or  fourth  story 
are  several  undisturbed  loctiii:  on  the 
marble  slab  closing  one  is  the  name  of 
Ruiina  in  Greek  letters,  and  on  another 
a  Greek  Cross  beneath  the  name  of  the 
occupant.  It  is  probable  that  the  paint- 
ings in  the  upper  part  of  this  Cata- 
comb date  from  the  2nd  centy. ;  those 
at  a  lower  level  being  of  a  later  period, 
it  being  the  custom  of  the  early  Christ- 
ians to  commence  their  excavations 
near  the  surface,  and  to  extend  them 
downward  as  the  upper  galleries  be- 
came filled  with  corpses 

The  cemetery  of  S.  Callixtus  is  of 
eonsiderable  extent,  and  consists  of  two 
higher  tiers  of  galleries,  with  three 
intermediate  lower  ones  or  entresols: 
they  are  in  general  flat  on  the  roof, 
and  several  are  lighted  by  vertical 
shafts  or  lummaria,  narrowing  towards 
the  surface,  and  funnel-shaped  down- 
wards, one  illuminating  at  the  same 
time  two  or  more  crypts.  It  appears 
to  have  been  in  ancient  times  one  of 
those  most  resorted  by  pilgrims,  and  to 
have  been  considered  with  very  par- 
ticular devotion  by  the  early  Christians. 


Amongst  these  pilgrims,  two  from  the 
diocese  of  Salzburg  have  left  a  very 
interesting  diary  of  their  visit  to  this 
catacomb  in  the  8th  centy.,  which  has 
guided  Cav.  de'  Rossi  in  his  curious 
researches  on  the  sepulchres  of  the 
early  popes. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via 
Appia,  in  the  vineyard  behind  the 
CascUe  delle  Pupazze,  is  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  Catacomb  of  Pretextalw, 
the  2nd  great  Christian  cemetery  on 
the  Appian ;  it  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, forming  the  1.  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Urbano,  and 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Martyrs,  under  the  names  of  Pre- 
textatus  and  Jannarius,  as  that  of 
Callixtus,  of  S.  Callisti  ad  Sextum. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  little  examined, 
but  it  offers  the  unique  example  of  a 
large  square  crypt,  covered  with  some 
of  the  finest  early  Christian  paintings 
and  arabesques,  representing  foliage 
and  birds,  aud  consists  of  brick,  with 
a  large  Inminire  at  the  intersection  of 
its  arches.  Fix>m  some  inscriptions  it 
appears  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  4th 
centy.,  and  to  have  contained  the  re- 
mains of  SS.  Jannarius,  Agapetus, 
and  Felicissimus,  deacons  of  Pope  S. 
Sextus,  who  suffered  martyrdom  here 
in  A.D.  1 62.  In  later  times  2  churches 
dedicated  to  SS.  Tiburtius,  Valerian, 
and  Maximus,  companions  in  martyr- 
dom of  Sta.  Cscilia,  were  built  over  it. 
Excavations  are  now  progressing  with 
every  prospect  of  iuterestingdiscoveries 
being  made.  In  another  part  of  this 
catacomb,  but  which  appears  entirely 
distinct,  and  separated  from  the  Chris- 
tian portion,  fome  Mithraic  paintings 
and  inscriptions  exist  over  3  of  its 
arcosolia.  These  paintings  have  been 
the  objectof  much  controversy  amongst 
writers  on  Christiau  archeology. 

The  3rd  great  Christian  cemetery  on 
the  Via  Appia  is  that  of  the  Catacombs, 
properly  so  called,  under  the  church 
of  S.  Sebastian,  and  which  are  noticed 
at  p.  192. 

Beyond  the  catacomb  of  Protextatus, 
but  separated  from  it  by  a  cross-road 
that  leads  from  the  Appian  to  the  ch. 
of  Sant'  Urbano,  is  the  Vigna  Ran- 
danini,    in  which  was  discovered  in 
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1859  a  Jewish  sabterranean  cemetery. 
The  enti*ance  to  this  Vigna  is  nearly 
opposite  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Sebastian. 

Jewish  Gftacomb, — There  are  2  open* 
ings  by  which  access  can  be  had  to 
ihis  cemetery ;  the  principal  one,  abut- 
ting to  the  road  leading  to  S.  Urbano, 
consists  of  an  oblong  atrium;  the 
other  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  near  the 
Casale  of  the  Vigna.  The  first  is  to 
be  preferred.  Here  we  descend  into 
an  oblong  chamber  open  to  the  sky, 
Imt  originally  yaulted  over,  the  floor 
being  of  white  and  black  mosaic,  the 
walls  in  opits  rettGulatwn*  but  subse- 
quently cased  over,  and  arcosolia 
pierced  or  built  in  it.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  chamber 
formed  a  part  of  a  pagan  dwelling, 
added  by  the  Jews  to  their  cemetery 
at  a  time  when  this  mode  of  interment 
was  no  longer  forbidden  by  the  Roman 
authorities.  From  this  atrium,  in  which 
remains  of  a  richly-decorated  marble 
sarcophagus,  with  Jewish  symbols, 
was  found,  and  several  graves  sunk  in 
the  floor,  a  door  opens  into  the  purely 
subterranean  portion  of  the  catacomb, 
by  a  square  chamber,  in  which  are 
remains  of  a  well,  and  of  several 
graves  and  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the 
floor.  From  this  a  low  door  leads 
into  one  of  the  principal  galleries,  cut 
of  which  open  6  square  chambers  or 
cubicula,  one  of  which  is  very  remark- 
able f^om  the  paintings  of  the  seven- 
branched  candelabrum  on  the  roof  and 
walls,  and  for  a  large  white  marble 
sarcophagus  sunk  beneath  the  floor, 
the  bas-reliefs  and  other  sculptures  on 
which  were  gilt.  This  sarcopliagus 
resembles  in  its  style  those  of  the  4th 
centy.  Along  the  gallery  are  numerous 
loculi  or  graves,  some  with  the  seven- 
branch  candelabrum  scratched  on  the 
mortar  with  which  they  are  closed.  A 
lateral  passage  leads  to  several  other 
square  chambers,  and  to  a  large  irre- 
gular open  space,  which  has  all  the 
appearance    of   a    real    arenaria,    or 

.r *  ^^}^  species  of  construction,  described  by 

Htine"ol"hHT'''1f  ^  *  ?^^"ft  ^"  «"  ordinary 

^^r^n^ii'^'i h*^™"*  of  prism,  of  volcanic 

wU?^  **  obliquely  so  ns  to  resemble  n 


sandpit,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cata- 
comb of  S.  Agnese  (p.  342).  A  tor- 
tuous passage  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  principal  gallery,  beyond  which 
are  several  of  those  graves  called 
Cocim  by  Rabbinical  writers.  They 
are  sunk  in  the  floor  of  the  gallery, 
and  at  right  angles  with  its  directioii. 
These  cx)cim  consist,  like  those  in  the 
atrium  at  the  entrance,  of  se'veral 
tiers  of  cells  placed  one  above  the 
other,  each  capable  of  holding  a  corpse. 
Farther  on  still  is  a  very  carious 
double  cubiculum,  remarkable  for  the 
paintings  on  the  roof  and  walls  of 
human  figures,  a  female  with  a  comn- 
copia,  a  winged  Victory  with  a  palm 
or  wreath,  genii,  symbolsof  the  seasons, 
birds,  fruit,  a  caduceus,  8cc.^  but  with- 
out a  trace  of  Jewish  emblems.  Near 
here  is  the  minor  entrance  to  the  cata- 
comb, which  opens  towards  the  Via 
Appia,  near  the  Casale  of  the  Vineyard. 
It  IS  preceded  by  an  oblong  atrium, 
round  which  are  raised  benches  or 
seats,  probably  for  the  persons  who 
attended  the  dead  to  their  last  resting- 
places. 

The  inscriptions  on  marble  slabs 
that  have  been  discovered  amount  to 
nearly  200.  Not  one  of  a  Pagan  or 
Christian  character  has  been  hitherto 
met  with:  about  two- thirds  are  in 
Greek  letters,  although  generally  ex- 
pressing Latin  words ;  the  remainder 
in  Latin.  When  they  refer  to  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  deceased,  it  is  always 
to  functionaries  of  the  synagogue, 
such  as  rulers  {apxovres),  scribes  {ypofi- 
juarct),  &c. ;  and  many  proper  names 
unmistakablv  Hebraic,  as  all  the  em- 
blems are— the  seven-branched  candel- 
abrum, the  lulab,  &c.  Not  a  single 
trace  of  the  Hebrew  character  has  yet 
turned  up ;  only  one  gives  a  clue  to  a 
date,  and  this  of  the  Consulate  of 
Avienus  in  a.d.  502.  From  the  vast 
quantity  of  marble  fragments,  it  is 
evident  that  this  catacomb  had  been 
rifled  of  its  valuable  contents,  and  at 
repeated  periods.  Most  of  the  inscrip- 
tions were  displaced:  they  are  now 
fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  galleries  near 
the  places  where  they  were  dug  up. 

The  absence  of  every  Christian 
emblem,  the  numerous  representations 
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of  aodoabted  Hebrew  symbols  met  with, 
and  the  designation  of  the  offices  in 
the  synagogue,  show  that  this  ceme- 
tery belonged  exchislvely  to  the  Jews, 
and  who  we  know  inhabited  in  con- 
siderable numbers  the  nearest  quarter 
of  Rome  about  the  Porta  Capeua  and 
the  Vallej  of  Egeria,  as  noticed  by 
Juvenal  in  speaking  of  the  journey 
-vrith  his  firiend  Umbricius : — 

Nunc  sacrl  fotitls  Nemus,  et  dclubra  locantur 
Judeu.— Sat.  iii. 

The  only  other  Jewish  cemetery  dis- 
covered about  Rome  was  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  outside  the  Porta  Portese :  it 
was  explored  by  Bosio,  but  all  trace  of 
it  has  been  lost.  It  was  also  near  a 
Hebrew  quarter,  the  Jews  during  the 
first  two  centuries  of  our  era  having 
inhabited  the  Transtiberine  quarter  of 
the  Eternal  City. 

lo  another  part  of  the  Vigna  Ran- 
danini,  a  large  Pagan  Columbarium 
has  been  opened;  it  resembles  other 
sepulchral  monuments  of  this  class. 
P>om  the  inscriptions  found  over  the 
cinerary  urns,  it  dates  from  the  early 
period  of  the  Empire — the  most  in- 
teresting belonging  to  Liberti  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Junti  Silani,  a  celebrated 
senatorial  family. 

Not  far  from  the  modem  entrance 
to  this  Catacomb  has  been  discovered 
the  entrance  to  a  smaller  one,  which 
appears  to  be  entirely  detached  from 
it.  It  is  excavated  in  the  declivity  of 
a  rising  ground,  preceded  by  a  hand- 
some atrium  or  vestibule  in  Opus 
Laterizatum,  and  which  Cav.  di  Kossi 
supposes  to  have  been  the  original 
Cemetery  of  Domitilla.  It  opens  into 
a  gallery  having  chambers  on  either 
side,  in  which  were  originally  sepul- 
chral urns,  all  of  which  have  dis- 
appeared, and  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  paintings  in  an  excellent  style,  re- 
presenting urns,  foliage,  and  human 
figure<«,  in  the  style  of  those  dis- 
covered in  the  Villa  of  Livia  on  the 
Via  FUiminia  (see  p.  429).  There  are 
few  Loculi  excavated  in  the  walls. 
The  same  learned  authority  supposes 
this  portion  of  the  cemetery  to  be  of 
a  very  early  period ;  Cav.  di  Rossi 
has  arrived    at    the   conclusion    that 


the  earliest  mode  of  Christian  burial 
was  in  sarcophagi  placed  in  detached 
chambers,  as  in  the  Jewish  ceme- 
tery rp.  348),  and  that  the  Loculi  or 
narrow  niches  cut  in  the  tufa  rock 
were  of  a  later  time.  Adjoining  the 
Atrium  is  ,n  smaller  chamber  over  a 
well-mouth,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
large  edifice  in  tufa  coustraction  lead- 
ing to  galleries  pierced  with  the  ordi- 
nary Loculi  of  the  3rd  centy.  It  is 
probable  that  the  vestibule  of  the 
cemetery  of  Domitilla  was  a  schola 
or  place  of  meeting  used  during  the 
sepulchral  ceremonies. 

Catacombs  of  Saints  Nereus  ami 
AchWeus,  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  those  of  St.  Callixtus.  on  the  rt.  of 
the  Via  Ardeatina,  the  entrance  being 
close  to  the  farm-buildings  of  Tor 
Marancia,  where  stood  in  Imperial 
times  a  rich  Roman  villa,  probably  of 
Flavia  Domitilla,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus ;  during  the  ex- 
cavation of  which  in  1827  by  the 
Duchess  of  Chablais  several  works 
of  art  now  in  *the  Vatican  Museum 
were  discovered  here  (p.  219).  The 
most  ancient  part  of  this  cemetery 
appears  to  date  from  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  and  to  have  contained  the 
remains  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus, 
and  of  Petronilla,  a  Roman  lady  of 
the  family  of  the  Aurelii,  by  some 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  a 
child  of  St.  Peter's,  from  his  desig- 
nating her  as  his  daughter  in  piety. 
Flavia  Domitilla,  who  opened  this 
cemetery,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  daughter  or  niece  of  Flavins 
Clemens,  the  first  member  of  the 
Imperial  family  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. Domitilla  afterwards  retired 
to  the  island  of  Ponza,  but  returned 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  bringing 
with  her  the  remains  of  her  servants 
Nereus  and  Achilleus,  which  she  depo- 
sited here.  Such  is  the  account  given 
by  ecclesiastical  writers ;  if  true,  this 
would  be  the  most  ancient  Christian 
cemetery  about  Rome,  and  which  is 
in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the  good 
style  of  its  paintings,  and  of  the 
masonry  of  the  vestibule  in  the  best 
form  of  Roman  brickwork.     It  con- 
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sists  of  two  principal  tiers  of  gal- 
leries with  as  mauy  lower  and  inter- 
mediate ones,  a  great  part  of  which  date 
from  the  2nd  cent.  The  entrance  is  from 
a  handsome  yestibule  lately  erected,  in 
which  we  see  some  Christian  inscrip- 
tions, and  a  marble  sarcophagus  found  in 
a  cemetery  on  the  surface.  From  here 
we  descend  by  a  wide  flight  of  steps 
into  the  g^leries  of  the  upper  tier. 
These  stairs  are  ancient,  and  the 
requent  walling  of  the  galleries,  many 
parts  of  which  were  widened  subse- 
quently to  their  original  excavation,  is 
attributed  to  Pope  John  I.  in  the  6th 
cent.,  in  order  to  render  the  entrance 
more  easy  to  the  numerous  devotees 
who  resorted  to  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs. Near  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is 
a  chamber  ornamented  with  Christian 
emblems  and  arabesque  ornaments,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  Santa  Petronilla 
was  interred.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  cemetery  is  a  very  large  Lumi- 
nare,  which  served  to  light  one  of  the 
extensive  sepulchral  chambers  on  the 
lower  tier,  the  floor  of  which  is  paved 
with  marble  slabs.  Near  to  here  was 
discovered  a  curious  inscription  to  a 
certain  Quintus  Corelius,  who  was  Pre- 
fect of  Kome,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius ;  it  is  in  handsome  letters, 
but  appears  never  to  have  been  used 
for  its  intended  purpose,  perhaps  from 
containing  some  errors  of  Latin;  it 
was  subsequently  employed  to  close  a 
Christian  grave.  It  would  be  beyond 
our  limits  to  notice  even  a  tithe  of  the 
interesting  objects  here ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  only  point  to  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable.  On  the  lower  tier  a 
circular  chapel,  or  rather  two  semicir- 
cular apses,  with  a  narrow  intermediate 
gallery,  on  one  of  which  is  a  punting 
of  Christ,  represented  as  a  young  man 
in  the  midst  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  On 
the  floor  is  a  vessel  containing  scrolls 
of  papyri ;  the  seated  figure  on  the  rt. 
of  the  Saviour  is  considered  to  be  St. 
Paul,  that  on  the  1.  St.  Peter.  In  the 
opposite  apse  is  a  representation  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  In  another  chamber  is 
an  inscription  to  a  certain  M.  A.  Resti- 
tutus,  and  to  his  family  fidentihts  m 
dominoy  and  in  which  the  cubiculum 
is  designated   as   an   Hypogewn.       In 


a  third  a  representation  of  Orphens. 
one  of  the  few  Pagan  personages  in- 
troduced into  the  Christian  paintiDgs, 
as  symbolical   of   the  charm   of  the 
word  of  God  over  barbarous  nations. 
The  painting  of  Elijah  ascending  to 
heaven  from  his  chariot  is  not  unlike 
the  bas-relief  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Lateran  Museum,  but,  by  a  strange 
oversight    of  the    artist,   Mercary  is 
represented  at  the  horses*  heads,  which 
can  be  best  explained  by  his  having 
copied  a  pagan  design.    At  each  cor^ 
ner  of  this  chamber  are  pilasters  cat 
out  in  the  tufa,  covered  with  stacco, 
which  had  been  painted ;  the  painting 
on  the  vault  has  been  supposed  by  Bosio 
and  others  to  represent  Christ    Not  far 
from  here,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  gal- 
lery over  an  ordinary  grave,  is  a  cnricus 
representation  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
to  whom  4  of  the  Wise  Men  are  bearing 
gifts,  2  on  each  side :  it  is  supposed  to 
date  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent, ;  if  so, 
to  be  the  most  ancient  representation 
of  the  Mother  of  Christ;  much  im- 
portance has  therefore  been  attached 
to  this  painting  by  the  advocates  of 
early  Mariolatry.    The  reader  will  re- 
mark that   4  Magi  are  here   repre- 
sented, contrary  to  the  generally  sup- 
posed number  3 ;  but  as  we  have  seen 
m  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran,  the 
number  differs  in  the  early  Christian 
paintings    and    bas-reliefs,    although 
that  of  3  *  is  the  roost  general.    The 
visitor  will   observe    how   frequently 
Greek  inscriptions  occur  in  this  cata- 
comb, and,  what  is  singular,  the  fre- 
quent employment  of  Greek  letters  in 
the  spelling  Latin  words.    The  ceme- 
tery of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus  was 
very  carefully  examined  by  Bosio,  who 
spent  a  long  time  in  it,  and  who,  having 
lost  his  wa^  in  its  labyrinths,  describes 
the  precautions  he  took  to  avoid  a  repe- 
tition of  such  an  occurrence.    In  some 
of  the  chambers  may  be  still  seen  his 
name  written  on  the  walls,  as  well  as 
that  of  d'Agincourt,  who  was  also  an 
indefatigable  explorer  of  the  Roman 
cemeteries.    These  Catacombs  are  ex- 

•  The  earliest  written  authority  for  this 
number  U  S.  Leo  the  Qreot,  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century,  although  earlier  Cbrisilau  Kulp- 
turea  represent  2»  3,  and  4. 
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cavated  in  the  most  recent  volcanic 
deposits  of  the  Campagna,  which  here 
is  very  abundant  in  crystals  of  de- 
composed leucite.  In  some  parts  of 
the  lower  galleries  may  be  seen  pro- 
jections of  the  older  red  lithoid  tufa, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

In  the  space  between  the  Via  Ardea- 
tina  and  the  Via  Ostlensis  are  numeroas 
Christian  excavations:  the  two  most  re- 
markable, of  Sta.  Lncina,  or,  according 
to  De'  Rossi,  of  Sta.  Commodilla,  over 
which  stands  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  where  the  remains  of  the  apostle 
were  deposited  after  his  martyrdom; 
farther  on,  near  the  Ponticello  di  S. 
Paolo,  is  another  cemetery ;  and  still 
farther  that  of  SS.  Zeno  and  Anastasius 
ad  Aquas  Salvias,  over  which  are  the 
churches  of  le  Tre  Fontane,  noticed 
in  our  description  of  those  edifices 
^p.  183). 

There  are  few  of  the  catacomlw  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  of  much  in- 
terest for  their  extent,  their  monuments, 
or  associations,  if  we  except  those  of  the 
Vatican.  This  was  owing  to  the  smaller 
amount  of  population  in  the  Transti- 
berine  district  in  ancient  times;  and  to 
the  geological  nature  of  the  soil,  com- 
posed of  marine  marls,  sands,  and 
gravel,  much  less  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  excavation  and  of  interment 
than  the  light,  porous,  and  consistent 
volcanic  tufa  which  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  Campagna  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  On  the  rt.  side  of 
the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  modern  Porta  Por- 
tcse,  is  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Pontlaniis, 
excavated  for  the  most  part  in  the 
gravel-beds;  it  is  chiefly  remarkable 
as  containing  what  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  Christian  baptistery,  from  a 
stream  of  water  running  through  it, 
the  channel  of  which  had  been  di- 
verted into  a  reservoir  to  form  a 
font.  Behind  the  latter  is  painted  on 
the  wall  a  cross  with  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  two  candlesticks.  On  the 
arch  over  the  font  is  a  representation 
of  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan,  pro- 
bably of  the  6th  cent.  The  ceme- 
tery of  Abden  and  Semen  appears  to 
form  a  portion  of  that  of  Pontianus ; 
those   oi   St.    Julius,    and    of  Santa 


Geuerosa,  on  the  same  road,  are  dis- 
tinct excavations.  Farther  on,  and 
high  above  the  road,  and  here  in  the 
volcanic  tufa,  is  the  cemetery  of  Santa 
Passera,  of  inconsiderable  extent ;  be- 
yond the  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  the 
ancient  Porta  Aurelia,  stands  the 
church  of  S.  Pancrazio  (p.  182) ;  over 
the  cemetery  of  Calepodius,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  Via  Aurelia,  a  few 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  new  en- 
trance to  the  Villa  Pamfili-Doria,  that 
of  S.  Agata.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
cemetery  existed  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  the  Vatican,  which  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  the  place  where 
St.  Peter's  remains  were  deposited  after 
his  crucifixion  on  the  neighbouring 
height  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  ana 
over  which  Constantiue  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4ch  cent,  erected  the 
basilica  in  his  honour  which  has  since 
become  the  most  magnificent  edifice 
of  the  Christian  world.  The  cemetery 
of  the  Vatican  is  over  a  more  an- 
cient one,  the  latter  offering  an  almost 
unique  example  of  being  excavated  in 
the  marly  strata;  it  must  therefore 
have  been  of  very  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent. There  are  some  sepulchral  ex- 
cavations on  the  Via  Triumphalis,  near 
the  Monte  Mario,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  are  Chiistian. 


§  35.  Plan  for  visiting  the  Sights 
OF  Rome  in  8  Days,  accoading  to 
Local  Arrangement.        , 

To  furnish  to  the  traveller  a  greater 
facility  for  exploring  the  MirabiUa  of 
Rome,  we^  shall  conclude  our  descrip- 
tion of  them  by  arranging  the  differ- 
ent objects  in  topographical  order. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  work  written  on  this 
plan,  and  pointed  out  the  objections 
to  the  attempt  to  lionize  Rome  in  a 
given  number  of  days,  on  the  prin- 
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ciple   laid    down    in    certain    imide- !  _  ^  ^^^^ 

books.     Upon  these    Idiots  the   tra- .IXr4'?f='sev^.i    !    !    !    i    !    ?J 

▼eiJer  will   no   doubt  form   his  own    Coiumn  of  Phocjw 65 

judgment  independently  of  books.    By  J]^«silica  Julia *4 

describing  the   monumenrs   of   Rome  "Forum  of  Julius  Cajsar 26 

on  a  Classified  system,  we  have  en* 
abled  him  to  select  those  that  may 
most  interest  him ;  and  by  now  sup- 
plying  a  topographical   index,   with 


references  to  the  pages  where  each  is  hvia  sacra 25 

noticed,    he   will   be   able  to  portion  'Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  ...    33 
them  off  into  districts,  and  visit  them    '^'■^^^^f  ^^"*  ^^^-  **^  ^'  ^*™*  ®  ^"  .5. 

accordingto  his  own  convenience, and  ^5^y^%fC;;„g^niine'    I    '.'.'.'.*!   S2 

to  the  time  at  his  disposal.  Cli.  of  S.  FranccBca  Romana 157 

,  SVreh  of  Titus 59 

\.  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  atpitol,     ^u>alaa°of  theCsekre    .'     \     \    \    \     '.    '.    27 

«_..,«      ,        .«  '-^o^  J^lllaPalalina 31 

Porta  del  Popolo  and  Pla«ai 6  >emple  of  Venus  and  Rome 44 

Obelidt 90;'\3oliseum 4S 

Ch-ofS.  Maria  del  Popolo 176  HfetaSudana 61 

Hospital  of  SGIaoomo 311  ^A.rch  of  ComtanUne     ...."..!    66 

Cli.ofaCarloinCorao 14»>  Csellan  HiU 13 

S?*J??Pi**"-     •,-,•• 296  H3li.ofS.Gregorio 160 

£?;  ?iSJ^™°*®  ^  ^"'^°* ^^^    Ch.  and  Convent  of  S.  Giovanni  ePaolo.     .   iso 

Pal.  Cliigi 282  -^ 


Piazza  Oolonna  and  the  Antonine  Column 

(Col.  of  Marcus  Aurt'Uue) 54 

Curia  Innocensiana 287 

Obelisk 91 


Temple  of  Vespasian     .....'..*     45 


Academy  of  St.  Luke 305 

Ch.  of  S.  Martina ISO 

Basilica  .Emilia  (Ch.  of  S.  Adriano)  ...    24 
Temple  of  Minerva  Chulcidica    .     .     .     .    3i 

Curia  Julia 25 

Cb.  ofS.  Teodoro 194 


III.  ITie  Lateran  to  the  Quirimii. 


Arch  uf  Dolabella 57 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  deUa  NaviccUa    .     .     .     .173 

Villa  Mattel 334 

Ch.ofS.  Sterano  Botondo 194 

Cb.  of  i  Santi  Quattro 1 89 

Piaxza  di  Pletra  (Forum  of  Antoninus  Pius)    27  S)h.  of  S  Ciemente  148 

Temple  of  Neptune  (Customhouse).     .     .    39 

J^.Sciarra 296 

Ch.  of  8.  Ignazio 161 

Cotleglo  Romano 302 

Ch.  ol  S.  Marcello 163,  Villa  Massimo 334 

Cb.  of  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata 179  'Obelisk  of  the  Lateran 89 

Pal.  Doria 287.   Basilica  of  the  Lateran 120 

Pal.  Bonaparte 280  "BaptisU>ry 124 

Piazza  and  Pal.  di  Venezia 29T  l^^teran  Palace  and  Museums      ....  265 

Pal.  Torlonia 29^  \Scala  Santa 125 

Ch.  OfS.  Marco 164    Gate  of  a  Giovanni 7 

Tomb  of  Bibulus 67    Porta  Asinaria 7 

Tomb  of  the  Claudlan  Family      ....    67!a|dSasilica  of  Santa  Crcce  in  Gerustilemme     .156 

Pal.  AlUeri 275    Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid 

"Ch.  ofilGesh 158^  Amphitheatrum  (^astreiiBe 52 

'  Porta  Maggiore 7 

Ih  The  Capitol  to  Vie  Lateran,         ' -r**"?''??!,   «  w    V '^ 

^  lomboflheBaker  Eurj'saces     ....  66 

CapitoUne  Hill 12    Temple  of  Minerva  Medica 39 

Piaaaa 248    Columbarium  of  Lucius  Arrantius   ...  78 

Fountabi       ....          95    Trophies  of  Marius 87 

l^laoe  of  Senator 249  yGh.  of  S.  Bibiana 146 

View  from  the  Tower l  k  Torta  S.  Lorenzo 7 

Pai.  of  the  Conservators 250'teasiUcaufS.  Lorenzo 133 

Gallery  of  Pictures 255    Arch  of  GollleDus 5S 

Museum 257  <  Ch.  of  S.  Antonio  Abate 143 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  diAraOoBli     .     .     .     .     .  166  ^.  of  S.  Prass^e 186 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus    ....    37  basilica  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore 126 

Tarpeian  Rock 81   Obelisk 89 

Mamertine  Prisons 82    Ch.  of  g.  Pudentiana 1S8 

UomanForum 20,  Ch.  of  S.  Martlno  at  Monti 180 

Tabularium 2U  S^i.  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli 185 

Mllliarium  Aureum 23  Vicns  Sceleratus 186 

Cllvus  OapitoUuua 24,  »fiaths  of  Htus S3 

Ancient  Rostra 2^  <B?tte  Sale      .     .     .     .    ^  .     .     1     .     .  66 

Temp  e  of  Saturn 4?]  Tor  de' Conti     .gitizedbyCjOQgtt:  .     .  93 
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Forum  of  Augustus 26 

Temple  of  Mare  Ultor 38 

Pbrtico  of  Pkllas  Minerva »9 

Foruju  of  Tri^aD 25 

Tn^n's  Column 55 

Ch.  of  S.  Mariii  di  I»rcto 170 

Colonna  Palace  aud  Gardens 292 

Temple  of  the  Sun 44 

Ch.  ofSS.  ApostoU 143 

Pal.  Odescalchi ?9r 

Pal  Mati-Papazurri  Savurelli      295 


'blBb. 


IV.   T/ie  Quiriaal  to  the  Matisoleum 
of  Augftstus. 

^^Quirlnal  PaUoe  and  Gardens 272 

Monte  Gavallo  and  Obelisk 91 

Fountain 

]*al.  deUa  Consulta 285 

P&l.  RospigUosi 295 

Batbs  of  Oonstantine 62 

Ch.  or  Silveutro ^     ...  193 

Cb.  of  SS.  Domenioo  e  Sisto 157 

(  b.  of  S.  Agata  de' Gotl US 

Torre  delle  Mllizie 93 

Temple  of  Quirlnus 4: 

Ch.  ofS.  Vilale 197 
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^  Fontana  de'  Termini 94 

.  Ch.  of  San  Bernardo 145 
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Cb.  of  S.  Maria  degU  Angeli 161 

Praetorian  Camp 87 
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,  Sta.  Susanna 194 
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^  Columbarium  of  the  Vigna  di  Lozzano  .     .  77 
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Cb.  of  S.  Co(»tanza 155 

Porta  Salara 6 
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Circus  of  Sallust 53 
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P^.  Borberinl 275 

Foutana  di  Trevi 93 
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Ch.  of  S.Andrea  delle  Fratte 141 

Propaganda  College 304 
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Ch.  of  U  TrlnltA  de'  MunU 195 

Obelisk 9 
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VUla  Medici  (Academy  of  France)   .     .     .334 

Pindan  HUl 13 
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Villa  Borghese 328 

V.  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  to  tlie 
Velabrum, 

Mauaoleimi  of  Augustus 65 

Hospitals  of  S.  Giaoomo  and  S.  Rocco   .     .311 

PaL  Borghese 277 
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Pal.  Lanie 293 

University  (La  Saplenza) 301 

I'al.  Madama 294 

Pal.  Giustiniani 293 
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Ch.  of  S.  Agnese 137, 
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SUtue  of  Pasquin 95 

PaL  Massimo 294 
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PaL  Mattel 294 
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Fountain  of  the  Tartarughe 93 
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Portico  of  OcUvIa 86 

Ch.  of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescberia 143 

Theatre  of  Alarcellus 47 

PiiLOreini 296 

Ghetto  (Jews'  quarter) 3 

PaLCend 231 

Theatre  of  Balbus 46 

Forum  Olitorinm 27 

Ch.  of  S.  Nicooio  in  Carcere  (Temple  of  Juno 

So8piia,&c.) 36,181 

Hospital  of  tlie  Consolozioue 311 

Tarpelan  Kock 82 

VI.  The  Veiitbrwn  to  the  Fabrician 
Bridge, 

Fonim  Boarinm 27 

Arch  of  Janu»  Qtiadrifrons 5S 

Arch  of  Septimius  Sevenis 59  ' 

?h.  of  S.  Giorgio  hi  Velabro    ....         159 
Jloaca  Maxima  and  Acqua  Araentina   .    83,  84  — 
Vigna  Nu^hier  (Walls  of  Romulus  and 

Palace  of  the  Ca»ars) 30 

Ch.  of  Sta.  Anastoaia 140 

Circus  Mnximus 52 

Baths  of  Caracalla 60 

Ch.  of  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo 180 

•Tomb  of  the  Sdpios 73 

'Columbaria  in  the  Vigna  Codinl,  &&      .     .     78 

Arch  of  I>ru8us 67 

Porta  S.  Sebastiano 8 

Tomb  of  Priscilla 74 

Columbarium  of  the  Freedmen  of  Augustas    79 
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Rad1{ctofS.Sebastiaiio 193    Porta  S.  Pancmasio 9 

C  itaconilw    .     .     . 337  !  Ch.  of  S.  Pancnuio  and  Catacombs  of  Cale- 

^  Circns  of  Rtimulue 52  I      podius 1B2 

Temple  of  Romulus 43>  Villa  P&tnflli-Doria  and  Golumbaiia  .     .     .335 

Tomb  of  Odlia  Metella 67  SPal.Goralni 283 

Tomb  of  the  Servllii  16, 358  VPaL  Famcsina 391 

Temple  of  Bacchus 34  |  Botanic  Gardm  . 


l-^The  80-calIcd  Fountain  of  Ggpria      .     .     .     87     Ch.  of  S.  Onof^io 
Temple  of  the  IHvus  Redicuius   ....     as^Ponte  Sisto   .     .     .     . 
^"Basilica  of  San  Paolo IdO-fFontanadiPonte  Risto 


isl 


'Cb.  of  S.  Paolo  alle  Tre  Foutane  . 


183  ■*  Ch.  of  La  Trinlta  de'  Pellegrini 


.      .     »5 
.      .   197 

Porta  S.  Paolo B-t-Hospital  of  the  Pellegrini ." 3ll 

.  Pyramid  of  Cains  Cestins 69    Ch.  of  S.  Carlo  a  Cailnari 146 
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Monte  Testacclo U  -'-^  - 

^  PonsSubliclus 10 
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Ch.  ofS.PriRca 188 

Bemalns  of  Servian  Wall  in  the  Vigna  del 

Oollegio  Bomaoo 85, 191 

Ch.  of  a  Saba 189 

Ch.  ofS.SabiDa 190 

Ch.ofS.  Alessio 140 

Ch.  of  8.  Maria  Aventinense 168 
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(Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine)    ...    34 
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Temple  of  Vesta 46 
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Ch.  of  SS.  Lorenzo  e  Hamaso 162 
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290 
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The  Via  Appta. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing excursions  from  Rome,  and  one 
of  those  most  easily  accomplished, 
the  ancient  road  being  now  open  for 
carriages  in  its  entire  extent,  from 
the   city  gates  to  Albano.    For  the 


casual  visitor  a  few  hours  will  suf- 
fice; but  the  antiquarian  traveller 
will  find  matter  for  several  visits,  in 
the  many  curious  monuments  and 
inscriptions  which  line  this  Hegina 
Viarum,  between  the  Porta  di  San  Se- 
bastiano  and  Frattocchie,  in  an  extent 
of  nearly  11  Roman  miles. 
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The  Via  Appia  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  lines  of  communication 
which  led  trova.  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  World:  it  was  commenced 
A.u.c.  441,  or  B.C.  312,  by  Appius 
Claudius  Caecus,  the  Censor.  At  first 
it  only  extended  to  Capua,  but  was 
afterwards' prolonged  to  Brundusium, 
and  became  not  only  the  great  line 
of  conmiunication  with  Southern  Italy 
generally,  but  with  Greece  and  the 
most  remote  Eastern  possessions  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

qua  limite  noto 
Appia  longaram  teritur  Rkgiwa  Viasuw. 
SUxt.  Sylo.  II.  S. 

Until  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.  the 
greater  part  of  the  Via  Appia,  beyond 
the  tomb  of  Cecilia  MetcUa,  or  between 
the  drd  and  11th  m.,  was  almost  con- 
founded with  the  surrounding  Cam- 
pa^a,  and  only  marked  by  the  line  of 
ruined  sepulchres  which  form  such 
picturesque  objects  in  that  solitary 
waste:  it  was  reserved  for  the  present 
Pontifi^  aided  by  the  late  Commander 
Jacobiui,  his  enlightened  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  Fine  Arts,  to  lay 
it  open  in  the  most  interesting  part 
of  Its  extent  to  the  study  of  the 
archaeologist.  Commenced  in  1850, 
the  works  of  excayation  were  com- 
pleted in  1853,  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Commendatore  Canina, 
who  published  a  most  interesting  work 
on  the  discoveries  made,  wiUi  de- 
tailed topographical  plans  and  restora-  . 
tious  of  the  principal  monaments,  one 
of  the  very  important  contributions 
made  of  late  years  to  ancient  topo- 
graphy by  that  lamented  archieo- 
logist,  and  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  those  who  wish  to  examine 
in  detail  this  very  classical  locality.* 
Referring  therefore  to  Canina's  work  for 
more  ample  information,weshall  confine 
ourselves  here  to  point  out  the  most 
remarkable  objects  between  Rome  and 
le  Frattocchie,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  BoviUse. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  inform 
the  reader  that  the  Via  Appia  com- 
menced nearly  1  m.  within  the  Porta 

•  La  prima  parte  della  Via  Appia  dalU  Porta 
Capena  a  BovlIIe.  descritta  e  dlmostrata  con  i 
MonamenU  superattU  :  Roma,  1853.  a  vols.  4to. 


;  Appia  of  the  Aurelian  wall,  the  modem 

I  ^te   of  S.  Sebastiano,   at   the  PorU 

\  Capena,  the  position  of  which  he  will  see 

;  marked  on  a  wall— P  C— about  300 

'■  yards  beyond  the  modem  Via  di  San 

,  Gregorio,  corresponding  to  the  narrow- 

lest  part  of  the  valley,  between  the 

Cffilian   and  Aventine  hills,  crowned 

respectively  by  the  Villa  Mattel   on 

the  1.,  and  the  ch.  of  Santa  Balbina  ou 

the  rt.     The  distance  from  this  point 

to  the  modem  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano 

is  1480  yards,  being  the  space  included 

between  the  more  ancient  wall  of  Ser- 

vius  TuUius  and  that  of  Aurelian.* 

Leaving  the  Porta  Capena,  we  soon 
after  cross  the  Maranru.1^  the  ancient 
Aqua  Crabra,  which,  entering  the  city 
near  the  Porta  Metrouia,  after  running 
I  through    the    valley    of   the    Circus 
j  Maximus,  empties  itself  into  the  Tiber 
i  near  the  opening  of  the  Cloaca  Maxi- 
;  ma :  beyond  this  and  on  the   1.    the 
modem    Horticultural    Gardens     are 
supposed    to   occupy  the  site  of   the 
grove   and   Temple   of  the  Camense, 
near  which,  in   more  ancient  times, 
were   the    Fountain    and   Valley    of 
E^eria,  the  site  of  Numa*6  interviews 
with   that  mysterious  nymph.      The 
locality  is  clearly  fixed  by  Juvenal's 
description  of  the  journey  of  his  friend 
Umbricius  and  himself,  in  whose  time 
the  place  appears  to  have  lost  all  its 
romance,  being  inhabited  by  the  lower 
orders,  chiefly  Jews — 
Sed  dura  tota  domtu  rheda  ocmiponitnr  unA, 
Substitit  ad  veteres  Arcua^madidamqae  Capenam; 
Hie,  ubi  noctnmte  Nutna  constltuebat  aniiae. 
Nunc  sacri  fontis  nemna,  et  delubra  locantar 
Jodeis.     .     . 

In  vallem  Eg(>Tiie  deecendimna  et  spcluncas 
DtaBlmUe.veri8    ....       j,,^^  SaLUl. 

The  site  is  further  confirmed  by  a  very 
ancient  scholiast  of  Juvenal,  who  states, 
when  commenting  on  the  above  verses, 
"Stetit  expectans  rhedam,  ubi  sclent 
Proconsules  jurare  in  Vi&  Appid  ad 
Portam  Capenam,  id  est  ad  Camsenas." 
Farther  on  still  on  our  1.  stands  tiie  ch. 
of  San  Sisto,  the  supposed  site  of  the 
temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  founded 
by  Marcus  Marcellus,  and  mentioned 
*  Some  recent  topographers  place  the  Poru 
Capena  on  the  declivity  of  the  OaBlian.  a  few 
hundred  yarda  higher  up,  bordering  on  tho 
VlUa  Mattei. 


Sect  11. 


VIA  APPIA. 
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by  Cicero.  Here  the  Via  Latina  sepa- 
rated on  the  l.y  and  in  the  triangular 
space  between  it,  the  Via  Appia,  and 
the  Aurelian  Wall,  are  the  tombs  of 
the  Scipios  in  the  Vigna  Sassi,  the 
Colambaria  of  the  neighbouring  Vigna 
Codini,  which  are  described  at  p.  75, 
and  some  substructions  of  ancient  edi- 
fices and  sepulchres  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  in  the  Vignas  Moroni 
and  Casali.  The  Arch  of  Drusus  fol- 
lows, and  120  yds.  beyond  the  Porta  di 
S.  Sebastiauo  ou  the  rt.  was  found  the 
1st  milestone  of  the  Via  Appia,  which  is 
now  placed  on  the  balustrade  before  the 
Capitol.  It  was  in  the  space  on  the  1. 
outside  of  the  modern  gate  that  the 
best  authorities  place  the  Temple  of 
Mars,  where  the  armies  entering  Rome 
in  triumph  used  to  halt ;  the  descent 
being  the  aucient  Giivus  Martis  men- 
tioned on  a  beautifully  cut  inscription 
in  the  Galleria  Lapidaria  at  the  Vati- 
can. Passing  under  the  railway  via- 
duct and  crossing  the  Almo,  the  huge 
mass  of  ruin  on  the  1.  is  supposed  to 
be  the  sepulchre  of  Geta,  and  that  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  of  Pris- 
cilla,  the  wife  of  Absacanthus,  a  minion 
of  Domitian*s,  in  front  of  which  is 
the  modern  Osteria  di  Acquataccio: 
the  tomb  of  Priscilla  is  surrounded  by 
niches,  which  probably  contained  sta- 
tues ;  the  circular  tower  placed  upon  it 
is  a  mediseyal  construction.  A  few 
hundred  yards  farther,  the  modem 
Strada  della  Madonna  del  Divin' 
A  more,  branches  off  on  the  rt. ;  at 
this  bifurcation  is  the  ch.  of  Domine 
qito  vadiSf  so  called  from  the  tradi- 
tion that  it  was  here  St.  Peter  in  his 
flight  from  Rome  met  our  Saviour, 
who  to  the  above  inquiry  of  the 
Apostle  replied  Venio  Romam  iterum 
crucifiqi.  On  the  floor  of  the  ch.  is 
a  marble  slab,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the 
foot-marks  of  our  Saviour,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  left  upon  the  block 
of  the  road  pavement  on  which  he 
stood ;  the  original,  in  white  marble,  is 
preserved  amount  the  most  precious 
relics  of  the  neighbouring  basilica  of 
San  Sebastiano  (see  p.  192).  After  pass- 
ing Domine  quo  vadis,  the  road  leading 
to  the  Valle  Caffarella,  to  the  so-called 
Fountain  of  Egeria  (p.  87),  and  the 


Temple  of  Bacchus  (p.  33),  branches  off 
on  the  1. :  the  space  which  intervenes 
between  this  and  the  descent  to  the 
ch.  of  S.  Sebastian  is  a  kind  of  table- 
land, the  centre  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  second  m.  On  the  1.  are  the 
Columbaria  of  the  Liberti  of  Augustus 
and  of  Livia,  and  of  the  family  of 
the  Volusii,  in  the  Vigna  Vignolini, 
and  on  the  rt.  of  the  (>cilii :  behind 
the  latter,  in  the  Vigna  Ariemendola, 
or  Molinari,  the  best  authorities  place 
the  site  of  the  Temple  or  ^dicola 
of  the  Divus  Rediculus.  The  Casale 
dei  Pupazze  on  1.  is  built  on  the 
massive  ruins  of  a  tomb :  the  adjoin- 
ing vigna  stands  over  the  Catacomb  of 
Preteztatus ;  and  nearly  opposite  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
Callixtus,  remarkable  for  the  many 
interesting  monuments  of  the  early 
Christians  lately  discovered  in  them, 
especially  the  sepulchres  of  some  of 
the  popes  of  the  2nd  and  Srd  cents.  It 
is  known  that  the  remains  of  St.  Peter 
and  of  his  immediate  successors,  which 
had  been  deposited  in  the  catacombs  of 
the  Vatican,  were  removed  by  the  Chris- 
tians to  these  catacombs  when  the  space 
over  the  former  was  converted  into  a 
circus  by  Nero,  A.  Severus,  and  Elaga- 
balus.  At  the  invasion  of  the  Longo- 
bards  most  of  the  relics  of  the  early 
Bishops  of  Rome  inten-ed  here  were  re- 
moved by  Pascal  1.,  but  the  inscriptions 
were  left  behind,  and  it  is  by  the  dis- 
covery of  these  that  the  last  resting- 
places  of  S.  Fabianus,  S.  Cornelius,  and 
several  other  early  pontiffs,  were  as- 
certained in  1854.  Beyond  the  Vigna 
dei  Pupazze  a  road  leads  to  the  ch.  of 
Sant'  Urbano.  On  the  descent  to  S. 
Sebastian  are  numerous  sepulchral  re- 
mains, that  nearest  the  ch.  belonging 
to  the  tomb  of  Claudia  Semne.  In 
the  Vujna  liaovdanini,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  some  curious  tombs 
were  discovered  in  May,  1859,  com- 
municating with  a  catacomb,  on  the 
walls  and  graves  in  which  are  nu- 
merous inscriptions  of  officers  of  the 
synagogue  and  representations  of  the 
seven-branch  candlestick  and  other 
Hebrew  emblems,  showing  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  Jews.  Most  of  the  in- 
scriptions found  iiV'tf  ^^  in   Greek 
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characters:  no  Christian  emblem  having 
been  discovered  is  in  favour  of  its 
Hebrew  origin.  In  one  of  the  cubicula 
a  marble  sarcophagus,  with  richly  gilt 
bas-reliefs,  was  found.  The  Temple  of 
Romulus  and  the  Circas  of  Maxeutins 
on  the  1.  have  been  fully  noticed 
already  (pp.  48,  52).  The  3rd  mile- 
stone on  the  Aj>pian  corresponds  to  half 
way  between  the  tomb  of  Cseeilia  Me- 
tella  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ma- 
chicolated  wall  of  the  Caetani  fortress. 
The  ruined  chapel  of  the  Caetanis 
is  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  Gothic 
edifices  about  Rome:  it  consists  of  an 
oblong  nave,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  an  apse :  there  are  traces 
of  a  circular  wheel  window  in  the 
opposite  gable,  and  6  pointed  ones  on 
each  side :  the  roof  is  destroyed,  but 
the  spring  of  the  arches  shows  that 
they  were  pointed  and  corresponded 
in  number  with  that  of  the  windows. 
The  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella  is  situ- 
ated, as  already  stated,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  lava  current,  which  de- 
scended probably  from  near  Marino, 
and  which  may  be  well  seen  in  the 
numerous  quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove,  to 
the  1.  of  the  road,  and  from  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  paving-stone 
of  the  modern  city  is  obtained.  From 
this  point  the  Via  Appia  runs  almost 
in  a  straight  line  as  far  as  Albano, 
its  direction  being  very  nearly  S.  39^  E. 
1  m.  beyond  this,  on  the  1.,  or  close  to 
the  4th  m.,  on  a  modem  pier,  have  been 
placed  several  fragments  of  sculpture, 
and  an  inscription  belonging  to  the 
tomb  of  M.  Servilius  Quartus,  which 
stood  here:  it  was  excavated  by  Ca- 
nova.  A  few  yards  beyond  this  on 
the  1.  is  a  very  interesting  bas-relief, 
placed  upon  a  modern  pedestal,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  death  of  Atys, 
the  son  of  Croesus,  killed  in  thechace  by 
Adrastus ;  the  sitting  fi^ire  is  Crcesus, 
before  whom  Adrastus  is  kneeling,  the 
body  of  Atys  borne  behind,  and  followed 
by  the  Fates,  emblematical  of  his  des- 
tiny as  predicted  to  the  father  in  a 
di-eam.  This  bas-relief,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  discoveries  during 
the  late  excavations,  was  evidently 
the  ornament  of  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment;   and    as  it  is  well   known,   as 


stated   by    Tacitus,    that    it   was    at 
the  4th  m.  on  the  Appian,  and   con- 
sequently near  this  spot,  that  Seneca 
was  murdered  in  one  of  his  villas,  by 
order  of  Nero,  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose   that  the  tomb  of   the    philoso- 
pher was   here,    and,  as    no   macrip- 
tion  would  have  been  permitted  to  be 
placed  upon  it  during  the  tyrant's  life- 
time, that  this  bas-relief,  emblematical 
of  the  instability  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  apparent  prosperity,  and 
of  the  unerring  hand  of  destiny*  was 
placed  on  the  tomb  of  Seneca,  who,  as 
Solon  did  of  old  by  Crcesus,  endeavoured 
to  reform  the  mind  and  ways  of  his 
imperial  pupil.  Beyond  this  interesting 
site  is  the    sepulchral   inscription  in 
verse  of  the  sons  of  Sextus  Pompeius 
Justus,   a    freedman   of    one    oi    the 
Sexti,    descendants    of   Pompey     the 
Great:  close  to  it  are  the  ruins,  in 
the   form  of  two  massive   fragments 
of  wall,  of  a  small  temple  supposed,  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  where 
numerous  Christians  suffered  martyr- 
dom.   This  temple,  which  might  have 
been    easily    and    appropriately    con- 
verted into  a  ch.  deaicated  to  the  mar- 
tyrs who  had  suffered  near  it,  was  de- 
spoiled by  Prince  Torlonia,  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  in  1850,  before  the  govern- 
ment excavations  were  commenced,  in 
order  to  remove  its  granite  colamns  to 
adorn   his  tasteless  villa  on  the   Via 
Nomentana.    From  this  point  we  enter 
on  a  real  street  of  tombs,  which  con- 
tinue uninterruptedly  for  nearly  4  m.: 
between  the  4  th  and  5th  m.  the  most  re- 
markable are—  on  the  rt.  a  cippus  raised 
to  Plinius  Eutychus  by  Caius  Plinins 
Zosimus,  probably  the  favourite  freed- 
man of  Pliny  the  younger,  who  speaks 
of  him  in  one  (lib.  v.,  let.  19)  of  his 
letters ;  then  comes  the  tomb  of  Caius 
Licinius,  and  still  farther  a  Doric  tomb, 
a  very  ancient  republican  construction 
in  peperino,  with  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing a  warrior  and  warlike  instruments ; 
and  one  of  a  later  period  to  several 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Secun- 
dini,  an  inscription  on  which  is  curious 

— TITO  .  CLAVDIO  .  SGCVNOO   .    PHIUP> 
PIANO   .    GOACTOBl  .  FLAVXA  .    IRENE    . 

vxoRi  INDVLOENTI88IMO;  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  deceased  was 
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a,  tax-gatherer,  and  the  best  of  hus- 
bands, in  modem  lapidary  phraseo- 
logy; the  mouument  is  probably  of 
the  time  of  Trajan ;- of  Rabirius  Her- 
modorus,  of  Kablria  Demaris,  and 
Usia  Prima,  a  priestess  of  Isis,  with  bas- 
relief  portraits  of  each ;  and  a  little 
farther  another  republican  monument 
i  n  peperino,  of  a  very  early  style,  but 
-vrithout  an  inscription.  After  passing 
the  5th  m.,  on  the  rt.  is  a  circular 
mound,  on  which  stands  a  modern 
tower,  and  a  short  way  beyond  2 
larger  ones,  surrounded  by  a  base- 
ment of  blocks  of  peperino,  which 
Caniua  supposes  to  be  the  tombs  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  where  antiquaries 
place  the  Fossa  Cluilia,  raised  by  the 
Romans  in  their  contests  with  the 
Albans:  their  form  and  construction 
are  very  different  from  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  Imperial  period;  they 
resemble  some  of  those  decidedly 
Gtruscan,  such  as  the  Alsietian  mound 
tombs  near  Mouterone  on  the  road  to 
Ciyita  Vecchia,  whilst  their  position 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  distance 
from  Rome  where  we  are  told  by  Livy 
those  heroes  fell ;  in  which  case  the 
level  ground  behind  would  be  the  site  of 
the  entrenched  camp  of  the  Albans  in 
their  attempt  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  Romans  under  TuUus  Hostilius. 
This  appears  to  have  been  subse- 
quently converted  into  an  Ustrinum, 
or  open  space  where  human  bodies 
were  consumed,  some  fragments  of  its 
enclosing  wall  being  still  visible.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  extend- 
ing considerably  in  every  direction, 
is  a  large  mass  of  ruins,  fonuerly 
confounded  under  the  denomination 
of  Roma  Vecchia,  but  which  are  now 
considered  to  have  formed  a  lar^e  sub- 
urban villa  belonging  to  the  Quiutilii, 
apd  afterwards  to  the  Emperor  Com- 
modus.  The  huge  pyramidal  ruin  on 
the  1.  near  this,  called  without  any 
foundation  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Metel- 
li,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  objects  on  the  Via  Ap^ia, 
the  most  remarkable  from  its  massive 
solidity :  the  narrow  pedestal  on  which 
the  great  mass  is  supported,  like  a 
mushroom  on  its  stalk,  is  owing  to 
the  large  blocks  of  stone  which  formed 


the  outer  part  of  the  base  being  carried 
away  in  more  recent  times  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Near  this  is  an  inscrip- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Csecilii,  in  whose  sepulchre,  as  we  are 
told  by  Eutropius,  Pomponius  Atticus 
was  buried,  near  the  5th  m.  on  the 
Appiau ;  and  close  to  it  of  tlie  Terentii, 
the  family  of  the  wife  of  Cicero,  in- 
timately allied  with  that  of  P.  Aiticus. 
Between  the  5th  and  6th  m.,  on  the  1., 
are  the  memorials  of  Sergi us  Demetrius, 
a  wine-merchant  (Yinarius),  who  lived 
in  the  Velabrum,  of  Lucius  Arrius,  and 
Septimia  Galla.  At  the  Gth  m.  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  ruins  on  the 
Via  Appia,  the  large  circular  sepulchre 
called  Casale  Jiotondo,  of  such  huge 
dimensions,  that  not  only  there  is  a 
house  and  farm-buildings,  but  an  olive- 
garden,  upon  its  summit.  Recent  ex- 
cavations have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  several  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
inscriptions,  one  bearing  the  name 
of  Cotta  in  fine  large  letters.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  erected 
to  Messalla  Corvinus,  the  historian, 
orator,  and  poet,  the  friend  of  Augustus 
and  Horace,  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  of  the  great  senatorisd 
families  of  the  time — 

.    Cotta 

Pieridum  lumen.  preKidiumque  fori. 
MaternoB  ()ortas  cui  ^essallabque  patemot 
Maxima  nubilitas  ingemiData  dedit — 

Ovid.  EpiML  xy\, — 

who  died  in  the  llth  year  of  our  era» 
by  his  son  Marcus  Aurelius  Messallinus 
Ootta,  who  was  Consul  a.d.  20.  The 
Inscription  on  it  has  been  thus  re- 
stored by  the  late  Cav.  Borghesi — m. 

AUBELIU8   H.    F.    M.   COTTA,    HESa/kULfi 

CORVIKO  PATRi.  The  tomb  was  one 
of  the  most  colossal  outside  the  gates 
of  Rome:  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  342 
Eng.  ft.  in  diameter,  or  one-third  more 
than  that  of  Cfficilia  Metella;  it  is  built 
of  small  fragments  of  lava,  embedded 
in  a  strong  Pouzzolana  cement  in  the 
centre,  bound  together  by  large  blocks 
of  travertine,  and  was  cased  in  a  coat- 
ing of  the  same  stope,  and  covered  with 
a  pyramidal  roof  formed  of  slabs  so 
sculptured  as  to  imitate  thatch  or 
tiling,  over  which  rose  a  U.ntem,  orna- 
mented withbas-reliefs,  tripods,  cornice- 
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marks,  &c.;  the  base  was  formed  by 
huge  masses  of  the  same  material,  and 
the  whole  monament  surrounded  on 
the  side  of  the  Campagua  with  a  wall 
of  peperino,  on  which  stood  pedestals 
and  cippi»  which  probably  supported 
ornamental  vases  and  statues.  Some 
fine  specimens  of  sculpture  were  found 
near  it ;  amongst  others,  a  short  column, 
which  probably  formed  a  pedestal  for 
a  statue,  with  a  circular  bas-relief  of 
Tritons  and  marine  animals  of  beau- 
tiful design.  All  these  fragments  of 
sculpture  have  been  placed  on  the 
&ce  of  a  high  wall  close  to  the  huge 
sepulchral  pile,  arranged  according 
to  Canina's  restoration  of  the  monu- 
ment, where  they  are  seen  to  advan- 
tage. In  front  of  the  tomb  are  re- 
mains of  hemicycles  for  seats,  t>r 
resting-places,  for  travellers  on  the 
side  of  tne  Via  Appia.  The  view  from 
the  summit  of  this  tomb  is  one  of  the 
finest  over  the  Campagua  and  the 
Alban  hills.  Beyond  Casale  Rotondo 
stood,  on  the  rt.  the  tombs  of  P.  Quin- 
tius.  Tribune  of  the  16th  Legion ;  of 
a  Greek  comic  actor;  of  Marcus  Julius, 
a  steward  of  the  emperor  Claudius;  of 
Publius  Decumius  Philomusus,  the 
inscription  being  flanked  by  what 
might  be  called  an  armorie  parlante,  2 
well -executed  bas-reliefs  of  mice ;  and 
of  Cedritius  Flacciauius,  a  military 
Tribune:  whilst  on  the  1.  are  the 
Torre  di  Selce,  a  tower  of  the  middle 
ages,  erected  upon  a  huge  circular 
sepulchre  belonging  to  some  great  un- 
known; the  tombs  of  Titia  Eucharis, 
and  of  Atilius  Evhodus,  a  seller  of 
ornaments  of  female  attire,  who  had 
his  shop  on  the  Sacra  Via:  the  in- 
scription on  it  is  entire  and  curious; 
it  appeals  to  those  who  pass  to  respect 
it,  with  an  eulogium  of  the  deceased 
Maroabitarius  dr  Sacra  Via,  and 
the  designation  ofthe  persons  who  were 
to  be  interred  in  it.  Between  the  6th  and 
7  th  m.  the  road  descends,  and  deviates 
slightly  from  the  straight  line,  to  avoid 
the  too  rapid  descent,  and  to  follow  the 
escarpment  of  the  lava-current  at  a 
higher  level.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  origin  the  road  fol- 
lowed the  direct  course,  as  indicated 
by   some   more  ancient  tombs  which 


are  seen  on  the  1. ;  the  large  semicir- 
cular ruin  on  the  1.  is  supposed  to  hart 
been  an  Exhedra  or  resting-place  for 
wayfarers,  erected  probably  when  Ves- 
pasian or  Nerva  repaired  the  road. 
Between  the  7th  and  8th  m.  there  is 
no  tomb  of  any  note ;  the  large  cii^ 
cular  mound  on  the  rt.  is  probably  of 
the  republican  period.  Correspond] irg 
with  the  site  of  the  8th  m.  are  consider- 
able masses  of  ruins,  and  particularly 
several  columns  in  an  early  Doric 
style  and  of  Alban  peperino,  surround- 
ing a  portico,  which,  from  the  dis- 
covery of  an  altar  dedicated  to  Silva- 
nus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
area  of  that  divinity  raised  duric? 
the  republic.  In  the  space  betweeu 
the  area  of  Silvanus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring large  circular  mound  face<l 
with  blocks  of  Alban  stone,  stood  the 
temple  of  Hercules,  erected  by  Domi- 
tian,  and  to  which  Martial  alludes  in 
several  of  his  Epigrams;  the  more 
ancient  .£dicula  of  Hercules,  near 
which  it  stood,  was  probably  in  the 
area  of  Silvanus.  Behind  the  temple 
was  the  villa  of  Bassus,  and  ftinher 
on  and  on  the  same  side  that  of 
Persius,  of  which  there  are  .some 
walls  standing.  A  few  yards  far- 
ther is  an  inscription  to  Q.  Cassius,  a 
marble-contractor  {redemptor)  •  and  be- 
yond and  on  the  I.  of  the  road  the  only 
tomb  bearing  an  inscription  is  that  of 
Q.  Veranius,  possibly  the  same  who 
was  consul  a.d.  49,  and  who  died  in 
Britain  a.d.  65 ;  the  ownership  of  the 
high  ruin  called  the  Torraccio,  with  a 
shepherd's  hut  on  the  summit,  near  it, 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Exactly 
corresponding  with  the  site  of  the  9th 
m.,  and  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  Via 
Appia,  is  a  considerable  ruin  supposed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Gallienus,  and  in 
which  at  a  later  period  was  buried  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who  died 
at  the  neighbouring  Mutaiio  or  halting- 
place  of  the  Tres  Tabemap.  The  mass 
of  walls  behind  mark  the  site  of  the 
villa  of  Gallienus,  which  we  know  from 
Aurelins  Victor  was  here.  This  site 
was  excavated  during  the  last  centy., 
by  Gavin  Hamilton,  an  English  artist 
settled  at  Rome,  when  the  Uiscobolns, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
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and  several  other  good  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture^,  were  discovered. 
The  Koman  station  ad  Nonam,  or 
Tres  Tabernse,  was  close  to  this 
spot.  From  the  tomb  of  Gallienus  the 
road  descends  to  the  torrent  of  the 
Ponticello,  beyond  which  stood  the 
10th  milestone  ;  the  most  remarkable 
sepulchre  in  this  space  beins  on  the 
rt.,  a  massive  circular  one,  like  those 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  for  its 
size  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  all 
the  road  we  have  described:  it  marks  the 
S.E.  limit  of  the  Agro  Romano.  From 
the  Ponticello  the  Via  Appia  'ascends 
gradually  for  the  next  m. :  half  way 
on  the  1.  is  a  large  round  tomb  of 
the  Imperial  period,  decorated  with 
columns  and  niches.  About  150 
yards  beyond  the  place  corresponding 
to  the  11th  m.,  and  on  the  1.,  is  a 
massive  ruin,  with  a  chamber  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  in  the 
centre,  and  with  a  pointed  roof,  which 
now  serves  as  a  dwelling  for  shep- 
herds. The  last  monument  of  any 
importance  before  reaching  le  Frat- 
tocchie,  where  the  recently  excavated 
portion  of  the  Via  Appia  joins  that 
now  forming  with  the  Via  Appia 
Nova,  the  post  or  direct  road  between 
Kome  and  Albano.  It  was  near  this 
latter  sepulchre,  and  about  50  yds.  be- 
yond the  mark  of  the  1 1  th  ancient  mile, 
that  was  situated  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
the  base-line  measured  by  Boscovich 
and  Mai  re,  in  1750,  by  order  of  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  the  other  being  the  tomb 
of  Cscilia  Metella.  The  len^h  of  this 
base-line  was  13,090  English  yards, 
or  nearly  7^  m.,  the  object  of  the 
measurement  being  to  connect  by  a 
series  of  triangles  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  furnish  data  for  a  more  correct 
topographical  survey  of  the  States  of 
the  Church. 

The  ancient  pavement  exists  on  a 
great  part  of  the  road  we  have  travelled 
over  for  the  last  8  m.,  and  in  many 
places  with  the  sideway  for  foot  pas- 
sengers bordered  by  a  parapet,  espe- 
cially between  the  8th  and  1 0th  m.  The 
blocks  of  silex  employed  for  the  pave- 
ment was  obtained  from  the  numerous 
quarries  of  lava  which  border  the  road 

[Jiome,'] 


on  either  side.  It  is  in  general  much 
worn  into  deep  ruts  by  the  wheels  of  the 
vehicles  that  passed  over  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  none  of  the  smoothest  for  the 
visitor  in  his  modern  carriage.  Traces 
of  fountains,  and  semicircular  ex- 
hedrcB  for  the  use  of  the  Koman  way- 
farer, may  be  seen  alongside  some  of 
the  tombs.  All  the  milestones  have 
disappeared,  but  their  positions  have 
been  carefully  determined,  adopting 
for  the  length  of  the  Roman  mile  the 
distance  between  the  Porta  Capena  and 
the  spot  where  that  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion VIA  APPIA.  I.  was  discovered,  and 
which,  as  well  as  a  similar  one  found 
at  the  7th  m.  on  this  road,  have  been 
removed  to  the  balustrade  in  front  of 
the  mtermontium  of  the  Capitol. 
^  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion that  the  whole  expenditure  for 
re-opening  the  Via  Appia  has  little 
exceeded  3000/.  sterling,  in  which 
has  been  included,  not  only  the  re- 
moval of  several  feet  of  earth  and 
rubbish  that  had  accumulated  during 
so  many  centuries,  but  the  erection  of 
walls  to  defend  it  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  neighbouring  landowners, 
many  of  whom  (considering  the  ancient 
monuments  as  their  property)  threw 
difficulties  without  end  in  the  wav 
of  the  praiseworthy  operation  which 
by  Commendatore  Jacobini's  and 
Omina's  perseverance  was  so  happily 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  still 
remains  to  place  many  of  the  iVag- 
ments  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  more  available 
to  the  antiquarian  visitor,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  mutilation ;  and  carry  down 
the  excavations  to  the  level  of  the 
Via  Appia  of  Imperial  times;  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  road,  formed  of  poly- 
gonal blocks  of  lava,  as  now  exposed, 
is  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  that 
the  causeway  over  which  Horace  and 
Virgil,  Augustus  and  Germanicns, 
travelled  on  their  way  to  Bmndusium, 
will  one  day  be  discovered,  beneath 
the  more  barbarous  work  of  the  middle 
ages. 
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TlVOLI,    18   MILES. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  envi- 
rons  of  Rome  which  present  so  many 
objects  of  natural  beautj  as  TivoU  and 
its  surrounding  yaliejs.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  the  excursion  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  time  which  the 
traveller  can  devote  to  it.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  start  fh>m  Rome  at  an 
early  hour,  visit  the  cascades  and  the 
temples,  and  return  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  da^.*  A  hurried  excursion  of 
this  kind  will  be  scarcely  satisfactory: 
the  fine  scenery  about  Tivoli  cannot 
be  properly  explored  in  less  than  2 
or  3  days;  and  those  who  are  desirous 
of  visiting  the  classical  sites  among 
the  neighbouring  mountains  will  find 
it  necessary  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  still  longer  visit  The  usual 
charge  for  a  carriage  to  go  and  re- 
turn in  the  same  day  is  5  to  6  scudi, 
exclusive  of  the  driver's  huonamaw). 
Public  conveyances  start  twice  a  day 
from  the  Piazza  degli  OrfaneUi,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  4  hours.  Leav- 
ing Rome  by  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo, 
we  soon  pass  the  basilica  of  that 
name,  cross  the  rly.  to  Ancona  ;  and 
following  the  Via  Tiburtina,  at  a 
distance  of  4  m.  from  the  city  gate 
cross  the  Anio,  the  modern  Teve- 
rone,  by  the  Ponte  Mammoio,  This 
bridge,  the  ancient  Pons  Mamroeeus, 
derived  its  name  fix>m  Mammsa, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  by 
whom  it  was  repaired.  In  later  times 
it  was  destroyed  by  Totila,  and  rebuilt 
by  Narses  in  its  present  form.  It  was 
partly  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1849.  A  new  one  is  completed  a  short 
way  lower  down  the  stream.  The 
Anio,  or  Teverone,  which  we  here 
cross,  rises  on  the  frontier  of  the 
former  kin^om  of  Naples;  it  se- 
parated Latium  from  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber 
2  m.  from  Rome,  below  the  Ponte  Sa- 

•  The  gates  of  Rome  are  cloeed  at  10  o'clock, 
and  can  only  be  opened  on  presenting  a  per- 
mission from  (at  present)  the  French  mUitaiy 
anthorltiea. 


laro.     After  crossing   the   river,    an 
ascent  of  a  mile  brings  us  into  the 
wide  plain  through  which  flows   the 
torrent  of  Le  Molette,  descending  from 
the  group  of  hills  of  Santangelo  and 
Monticelli — 1}  m.  after  crossing  which, 
by  a  gradual  rise,  we  reach  the  Osteria 
del  Fomaccio,  and  2  large  fann-bnild- 
ings  belonging  to    Princes   Borghese 
and  Torlonia.     Before  reaching  this 
place  some  curious  monticules  of  tufa 
and  square  medieval  towers  are  seen 
on  the  rt.,  bordering  on  the  Anio,  and 
in  which  are  excavated  the  caverns  or 
ancient  >iuarries  of  Cerbara  near   the 
opposite  bank.    From  II  Fomaccio  a 
road  branches  off  on  the  I.,  which 
leads  to  Monticelli,  and  the  first  2  m. 
of  which    was   the   ancient  Via   Ti- 
burtina,   the    modem    road    for    the 
next  3  m.  running  more  to   the   rt. 
At  the  9th  m.  is  the  Osteria  delle  Ca- 
panacce,  the  highest    point  between 
the  Anio  at  Ponte  Mammoio  and  Ponte 
Lucano.    About  the  10th  m.  we  pass 
over   a   considerable    portion    of    the 
ancient  road,  paved    with    polygonal 
blocks  of  lava.    Near  the  12th  ui«  is 
the  Osteria  of  Le  Tavemucole,  close  to 
which    a    column   on    the   road-side 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  Agro 
Romano  and  the  territory  of  Tivoli. 
Before  reaching  Le  Tavemucole  are 
seen  on  tiie  1.,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  road,  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Castel  Arcione,  a  mediaeval  stronghold 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of  that 
name.    Having  become,  in  the  early 
part  of  the   15th  centy.,  a  resort  of 
brigands,  it  was  reduced  to  its  present 
dismantled    state   by  the    people   of 
Tivoli.    The  wooded  re^on  seen  on 
the   rt.  beyond   the   Anio  comprises 
the  Tenute  (farms)  of  Lunghesca  and 
Castiglione,  the  former  near  the  site  of 
CoUatia,  the  latter  of  the  no  less  cele- 
brated Gabii.    It  was  not  far  from  the 
ISth  m.  that  the  monument  erected  to 
Julia  Stemma  by  her  children,  now  in 
the  Vatican  Museum,  was  discovered  a 
few  years  ago.     The  api>earance  of 
the  counry  alters  near  this,  and  the 
vegetation    is  less  luxuriant,    owing 
to  the  change  in  the  geological  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  which    from  Rome 
has  been  entirely  volcanic,  whereas 
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we  now  enter  on  the  Travertine  region, 
which  extends  to  the  base  of  the 
Apennines.  The  Tiew  of  the  hills  be- 
fore us  is  very  fine  from  hereabouts,  and 
indeed  all  the  way  to  Tivoli.  The  3 
low  pointed  hills  on  the  1.,  capped  with 
castles  and  villages,  are  Santangelo 
in  Capoccia,  on  the  site  of  Medullia, 
Poggio  Cesi,  and  Monticelli,  on  that  of 
Coruiculum ;  whilst  between  the  latter 
and  Monte  Geunaro,  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  in  this  part  of  the  Apennines,  we 
discover  Palombara,  the  ancient  Ca- 
meria.  About  lira,  beyond  Le  Taver- 
nucole,  and  close  to  the  road,  on  the  1. 
hand,  is  the  Logo  </**  Tartaric  so  called 
from  the  incrusting  quality  of  its 
waters,  which  produce  the  stone  called 
lyaoertine,  and  deposit  a  calcareous 
coating  on  vegetable  and  other  sub- 
stances. The  margin  has  been  so  much 
contracted  by  the  deposits  from  the 
water  that  its  surface  goes  on  gradually 
diminishing  in  extent.  Its  sides  are 
formed  by  large  masses  of  a  coarse  cal- 
careous incrustation.  Near  this  a  road 
on  the  1.  leads  to  Palombara  and  Mon- 
ticelli ;  and  another,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Via  Tiburtina,  to  Tivoli  by  the 
Ponte  deir  Acquoria,  the  ancient  Pons 
Aureus,  but  is  superseded  by  the  more 
recent  one  over  the  Ponte  Lucano.  1  m. 
beyond  the  Lago  de'  Tartari  we  arrive 
at  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  canal 
that  drains  the  lakes  of  La  Solfatara, 
the  ancient  Aquce  Albuls,  and  carries 
its  sulphurous  waters  into  the  Teverone. 
The  canal  is  9  ft.  wide  and  2  m.  long. 
It  was  cut  by  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este, 
whilst  governor  of  Tivoli,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  inundations  and  ma- 
laria to  which  the  couitry  was  liable 
from  the  overflow  of  these  lakes,  the 
more  ancient  and  tortuous  emissary 
having  been  choked  up.  The  water 
is  of  a  milky  colour :  it  runs  in  a  strong 
current,  and  is  always  marked  by  a 
disagreeably-fetid  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  lakes  are  about 
I  m.  from  the  bridf^e,  and  are  filled 
witli  reeds  and  aquatic  vegetables :  the 
petrifying  quality  of  the  water  is  con- 
tinually adding  to  the  rocky  margin 
around  them.  In  the  middle  of  the  1 7th 
cent,  the  larger  of  the  two  was  a  mile  in 
circuit,  but  was  so  contracted  that  its 


greatest  diameter,  in  1857,  was  2527  ft., 
that  of  the  smaller  one  being  only  23d  ft. 
The  floating  masses  of  vegetable  matter 
on  its  surface  have  been  called  **  Isole 
Natante. "  The  lake  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  who  says  that  its  waters  were 
used  medicinally,  and  that  they  were 
much  esteemed  in  various  maladies. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  Baths 
of  Agrippa,  frequented  by  Augustus 
and  enlarged  by  Zenobia,  in  recoUecion 
of  whom  they  are  still  called  **  Bagni  di 
Regina.*'  The  water  was  examined  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  ascertained 
that  the  temperature  was  80^  Fahren- 
heit (in  1859  it  had  decreased  to  72^, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Pro- 
fessor IHubeny  of  Oxford,  and  of  the 
Editor  of  the  present  work),  and 
that  it  contains  more  than  its  own 
Tolume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen.* The  sulphurous  odour  impreg^ 
nates  the  air  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  the  depth  of  water  mar 
be  proved  by  the  volumes  of  gas  which 
rise  to  tlie  surface  a  certain  time  after 
a  stone  thrown  into  it  has  reached  the 
bottom.  These  lakes  were  once  con- 
sidered as  unfathomable,  but  recent 
measurements  have  shown  that  their 
greatest  depth  does  not  exceed  185 
English  ft.  Besides  the  principal  lake, 
called  Lago  delle  Isole  Natante,  nearest 
the  road,  there  are  2  others ;  the  largest, 
of  Le  Colonelle,  is  185  ft.  deep,  com- 
municating with  that  of  the  Solfti- 
tara,  and  which,  ftt>m  its  higher  level, 
furnishes  the  water  to  the  Imths.  Out 
of  the  smallest  lake  issues  the  current 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  Teverone  by 
the  Canal  d'Este.  The  classical  tra- 
veller will  look  in  vain  for  any  traces 
of  the  grove  of  the  lofty  Albunea,  or 

*  A  more  aocamte  examination  of  these  watera 
was  made  by  Dr.  Vlale  Prela  In  1857  T' Suite 
Acqae  Albule  presso  TivoU,'  Roma,  185?),  who 
found  the  temperatnre  of  the  upper  lake  to  be 
76^  of  the  lower  T2P  Fahr.;  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  lower  lake  162i  It,  of  the  upper 
one,  or  of  Le  ColoneUe.  186 ;  that  each  Utre  of 
water  contained  2 1  grammes  of  solid  matter,  con- 
sisting of  sulpha^  of  lime,  of  muriates  of  soda 
and  magnesia,  of  borate  of  soda,  and  a  mall 
proportion  of  organic  substances ;  and  the  gases 
emitted  to  be  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  with  a  minute  quantity  of  araeniu- 
retted  hydrogen. 
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of  the  Temple  of  Faunas,  which  Virgil 
celebrates  as  the  oracle  of  all  Italy  :— 

"  lucosque  sub  alta 
Cousulit    Albunea;    nemorum    que    mftximA 

aacro 
Fonte  aonat,   Sfievaxnque    exhalat  opaca   me- 

phitira. 
Uio3  ItaUe  gentcs.  omntsqne  JEnotrla  tellua. 
In  dubli3  rcKponaa  petunU"— -<£had  vlU 

A  road  of  ^  m.  leads  on  1.  from  the 
bridge  to  the  sulphureous  baths,  and 
another  of  2  m.  to  the  modem  quarries 
of  travertine,  near  the  Osteria  Nuova. 
A  little  more  than  2  m.  beyond  the  canal 
we  cross  tlie  Anio  by  the  PorUe  Lucano, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in 
the  whole  route,  which  G.  Ponssin  has 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  well-known 
picture  in  the  Doria  Palace.  The  tomb 
cf  Plautius  Lucanas,  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  pecoliar  character  of  the 
'landscape,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved 
of  the  many  sepulchral  monuments 
about  Ronle.  It  is  similar  in  form, 
although  of  smaller  dimensions,  to  that 
of  Csecilia  Metella,  on  the  Via  Appia. 
Like  it,  it  stands  on  a  s<}uare  base,  and 
is  surmounted  by  mediaeval  fortifica- 
tions of  the  time  of  Pius  II.  The  de- 
corated front,  flanked  by  pilasters, 
although  ancient,  is  posterior  to  the 
body  of  the  tomb,  which  was  erected 
in  the  year  preceding  our  era  (752  of 
Rome),  by  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  for 
himself  and  his  wife  Lartia,  and  his 
child  by  a  former  marriage,  Urgula- 
ricus.  It  was  subsequently  used  by  his 
descendants,  one  of  whom,  Tiberias 
Plautius  Silvanus,  served  in  Britain, 
and  died  in  a.u.c.  829,  as  we  see  by 
the  long  inscription  on  its  eastern  side. 
The  entrance  to  the  sepulchral  chamber 
was  from  behind.  Near  this  bridge, 
at  Barco,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
plain  between  the  road  and  the  Anio, 
are  the  quarries  from  which  ancient 
Rome  derived  her  supplies  of  traver- 
tine. Those  that  supply  the  modem 
city  are  alongthe  modern  road.  The 
piers  of  the  Ponte  Lucano  and  2  of 
the  arches  are  ancient,  but  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  masoury.  A  short 
distance  beyond  the  bridge  some  ruins 
may  be  seen  in  a  garden  on  the  rt., 
supposed,  by  Canina,  to  have  belonged 
to  the  approaches  to  the  Villa  Adriana, 


on  one  of  which  is  a  mutilated  bas- 
relief  of  a  man  and  horse,  called  by 
the  local  ciceroni  Alexander  and  Buce- 
phalus. Farther  on,  the  old  road,  the 
Via  Constautina,  proceeds  to  the  I.  in  a 
direct  line  to  Tivoli,  the  more  modem 
one  passing  to  the  rt.:  from  the  latter 
the  road  to  Hadrian's  villa  branches 
off;  the  carriage-road  ascending  to 
the  town'  amidst  plantations  of  gi- 
gantic olive-trees.  Near  the  foot  of 
this  ascent  may  be  seen  some  por- 
tions of  an  ancient  road  that  led 
from  Gabii  to  Tibur.  The  rise  from 
the  Anio  to  the  hill  on  which  Tivoli 
is  built  is  well  managed.  The  road, 
about  1^  m.  in  length,  with  an  ascent  of 
650  ft.,  was  made  by  the  Braschi  family 
in  the  last  center.,  and  who,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  the  founder  of 
their  fortunes,  purchased  large  posses- 
ions in  the  vicinity.  As  the  traveller 
will  probably  return  by  the  carriage- 
road,  arriving  he  will  do  well  to  leave 
the  vehicle  where  the  old  road  to 
Tivoli  branches  off  on  the  I. ;  ascend- 
ing the  latter  he  will  see  on  the  side 
an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  relative  to  its  repairs,  and  be  able 
to  visit  before  reaching  the  town  (in  a 
vineyard)  on  the  rt.  the  circular  edifice 
called  the  Temple  of  la  Tosse,  higher 
up  the  iron-works  and  the  villa  of 
Mecsenas,  the  cathedral,  8cc, 

Villa  of  Hadrian  (Villa  Adriana)  (to 
be  seen  by  an  order  to  be  obtained  at 
the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Braschi,  its 
owner,  at  Rome).  This  villa  is  si- 
tuated on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the 
hill  of  Tivoli,  and  was  built  from  the 
emperor's  designs,  in  order  to  include 
in  one  spot  all  he  had  seen  most  striking 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  It  covered 
a  space  said  by  the  Romail  antiquaries 
to  be  from  8  to  10  m.  in  circuit;  when 
first  built  it  must  have  been  more  like 
a  town  than  a  villa.  Nothing  in  Italy 
can  be  compared  to  its  imposing  rains. 
It  contained  a  Lyceum,  an  Academy, 
a  Psecile  in  imitation  of  that  at  Athens, 
a  Vale  of  Tempe,  a  Serapeon  of  Ca- 
nopus  in  imitation  of  that  at  Alexan- 
dria, a  stream  called  the  Buripns,  Greek 
and  Latin  Libraries,  Barracks  for  the 
Guards,  a  Tartams,  Elysian  Fields,  and 
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namerous  temples.  Hadrian  was  residing 
here  when  he  was  seized  with  the  illness 
of  which  he  died  at  Baiee.  The  villa  is 
supposed  to  have  been  mined  during  the 
sie^eof  Tibur  byTotila:  for  many  cen- 
turies subsequent  to  that  event  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Romans,  who  con- 
verted its  marbles  into  lime,  and  re- 
moved its  statues  and  columns  to  adorn 
their  palaces  and  churches.  The 
most  remarkable  ruins  are  the  follow- 
ing : — The  entrance-gate  and  the  alley 
of  trees  beyond  are  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  portico  (1),  which  leads 
to  the  Odeum,  or  Greek  Theatre  (2),  one 
of  three  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
TiUa.  The  seats,  the  corridors  beneath 
them,  and  a  portion  of  the  proscenium 
are  still  traceable.  The  modem  casino  is 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  Nymphmum  (3), 
on  the  1.  of  which,  and  extending  to- 


'  wards  the  valley  and  the  Peneus  which 
I  runs  through  it,  is  a  confused  mass  of 
buildings  called  the  Palestra  (4).  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  the  re- 
mainsof  the  Latin  Theatre {5),  Crossing 
the  olive-garden  to  the  rt.  we  arrive  at 
the  Facile  (6),  built  in  imitation  of  that 
at  Athens,  described  by  Pausanias.  The 
lofty  reticulated  wall  of  the  portico, 
nearly  600  feet  in  length,  is  still  stand- 
ing, the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  Adriana.  At 
its  eastern  extremity  is  a  circular- 
building,  to  which  the  name  of  Scuola 
(7)  has  been  given  by  Canina,  but  which 
is  more  generally  known  by  the  desig- 
nation 01  the  Bail  of  the  Seven  Phih- 
sophers,  with  2  niches  for  statues, 
supposed  to  have  been  lined  with 
slabs  of  porphyry.  Teatro  Maritimo^ 
from  the  discovery  of  a  mosaic  with 


Villa  Adriana. 

,  Portico.  2.  Odeum.  3.  Nympljanim.  4.  Palestra.  5.  Latin  Theatre.  6.  Pwclle.  7.  Scnola. 
10.  Imperial  Palace,  with  Temples  of  Diana  and  Venus,  and  Libraries.  11.  Stadium  and 
Theruue.  13.  Passage  to  the  Tartams.  15.  Serapeon  of  Canf^p|jjBg  \^(Jk(j«oond  Theatre. 
18.  Roads  from  liome  and  llroli.  O 
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representations  of  sea-monsters  on  the 
mtvement.  The  beautiful  statue  of  the 
Faun,  in  rosso  antico,  now  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Museum,  was  discorered  here. 
On  the  1.  of  this  latter  are  some 
ruins  called  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Libraries,  Beyond  the  Hall  of  the 
Philosophers,  are  two  semicircular 
buildings,  called  the,  9.  TempUs  of  Diana 
and  Venus^  probably,  at  least  the  latter, 
baths,  and  at  tbeir  S.E.  extremity  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  or  of 
Bacchus.  Imperial  Palace  (10),  a  name 
given  to  an  extensiye  ruin  apparently 
of  two  stories:  in  the  lower  one  are  some 
remains  of  paintings,  withcrvpts  or  cel- 
lars. The  upper  story  has  a  large  quad  • 
rangular  portico.  Near  this  is  a  long  line 
of  arches  divided  into  3  floors,  proba- 
bly the  dwelling  of  slaves  or  servants. 
Upon  it  rise  the  ruins  called  the  Palace 
of  the  Imperial  Family  ^  opposite  to  which 
is  a  large  circular  hall,  belonging  to  a 
block  of  buildings  called  The  ThermcB 
(11),  the  roof  of  which  is  well  pre- 
served, and  has  some  fragments  of 
stucco  reliefs.  Returning  to  the  Psecile 
(5),  and  traversing  the  great  square 
space  in  front,  in  the  centre  of  which 
are  traces  of  a  piscina,  are  the  Barracks 
of  tfie  Preetorian  Guard,  a  number  of 
chambers  of  two  and  three  stories, 
called  the  Cento  Camerelle,  with  re- 
muns  of  galleries  on  the  outside  fVom 
which  they  were  originally  entered. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  barracks  is  the 
great  square,  nearly  600  ft  in  length, 
supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  be 
the  site  of  the  Circus  or  Hippodrome. 
Following  a  terrace  towards  the 
Thermse,  and  bordered  on  the  1.  by 
large,  vaulted  chambers,  we  arriTe  at  an 
obloDg  depression  surrounded  by  ruins ; 
this  was  the  Serapeon  of  Canopus  (15), 
in  imitation  of  the  edifice  bearing  the 
same  name  at  Alexandria.  The  oblong 
Atrium  in  front  is  supposed  to  have  been 
filled  with  water,  as  several  conduits  and 
corered  channels  may  be  seen  behind 
the  temple.  Some  chambers  called 
the  apartments  of  the  priest,  and  a 
semicircular  gallery  with  a  painted 
ceiling, are  still  standing.  -The  works 
of  art  discovered  among  these  ruins 
are  preserved  in  the  ^^ptian  Mu- 
seum of  the  Vatican.   Beyond  the  Sera- 


peon  are  the  ruins  of  the  Accademia, 
and  of  another  Theatre  (17).  On  the 
1.  of  the  circus  is  a  fosse  (12)  leading  to 
some  subterranean  corridors,  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  Tartarvs; 
and  the  presumed  site  of  the  Elysitm 
Fields.  Still  farther  on  to  the  1.  is  the 
Vale  of  Tempe,  which  has  little  resem- 
blance to  the  fiEunotts  vale  of  Thessaly, 
althouffh  a  ^ small  stream  is  carried 
through  it  bearing  the  name  of  Peneus. 
Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Roman  theatre,  and  on  the  space 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Peneus  and 
Alphens,  which  bound  on  either  side 
the  Villa  Adriana,  are  confused  ruins, 
to  which  the  names  of  Prytaneum  and 
Cynosargus  have  been  given  ;  and  f  m. 
farther  still,  near  the  church  of  San 
Stefano,  a  large  fragment  of  walls, 
known  by  the  name  of  Torre  di  Timone^ 
which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  Lyceum,  close  to  which  are 
the  ruins  of  a  bridge  or  aqueduct  npoo 
a  double  tier  of  arches.  The  number 
of  precious  works  of  art  discovered  in 
Hadrian's  villa  add  greatly  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  spot :  the  beautiful  mosaic 
of  Pliny's  Doves  in  the  Capitol,  many 
of  the  Pseudo-Egyptian  antiquities  in 
the  Vatican,  and  numerous  statues  of 
the  highest  class,  noticed  in  tlie  account 
of  these  museums,  were  found  among 
its  ruins.  It  disputes  with  the  Portico 
of  Octavia  the  honour  of  haTing  con- 
tained the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  many 
of  the  museums  of  the  great  European 
capitals  are  indebted  to  it  for  some  of 
their  most  valuable  treasures. 

The  ascent  to  Tivoli  by  the  carria^- 
road,  through  a  grove  of  olives,  is  pic- 
turesque. On  the  height  on  the  rt. 
before  reaching  the  gate  are  the  ruins 
of  the  villa  of  Cassius.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  town  on  this  side  is 
by  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce,  from  the 
terrace  near  which,  called  the  Veduta, 
and  in  front  of  the  Jesuits'  College  and 
the  Palazzo  Santa  Croce,  there  is  a 
magnificent  view  over  the  Campagna. 

Trvou.  Inns:  La  Regina,  improved, 
although  there  is  still  much  required  to 
make  it  as  comfortable  as  it  might  be ; 
notwithstanding  it  is  by  far  the  best, 
and  visitors  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  fiiir 
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dinner  at  it. — La  Sibil  la,  situated  close 
to  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  and  with  the 
best  views  of  the  falls,  has  only  its  situa- 
tion to  recommend  it,  for  the  fiire 
and  especially  the  sleeping  accommo- 
dation are  inferior.  All  the  inns  at 
Tivoli  are  so  indifferent  that  parties 
will  perhaps preferto  provide  themselves 
with  a  cold  lunch  before  leaving  Rome, 
which  they  can  eat  more  comfortably 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  ezcnrsions 
under  the  diady  avenues  of  the  Villa 
d'Este,  or  on  the  terrace  below  the 
temple  of  the  Sibyl,  than  at  the  dirty 
hostelries  in  the  town.  As  regards  its 
inns,  Tivoli  is  far  behind  Albauo  and 
Frascati.  By  leaving  Rome  early,  in 
the  season  when  these  excursions  are 
made  with  most  enpoyment,  April  and 
May,  the  visitor  will  have  time  to  see 
everything  of  interest  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  town,,  and  to  get 
back  before  dark. 

The  following  itinerary  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  interest  in  the  more 
immediate  vicinity  of  Tivoli  will  oc- 
cupy about  4  hours :~  Temples  of  Vesta 
and  the  Stbi/lj  Grotto  of  Neptune^  ttmnels 
of  the  Auto  cut  through  the  Monte  Ca- 
tillo ;  Ruins  of  the  Villa  of  Vopiscus  and 
of  the  ancient  Roman  bridges  ;  excur- 
sion on  foot  or  on  horseback  by  the 
Chapels  of  St,  Antonio  and  the  Madonna 
di  Quintiliolo  to  the  Ponte  delC  Acqiwria, 
returning  to  Tivoli  by  the  ancient 
Via  Tiburtina,  and  visiting  the  Tern- 
pio  delta  Tosse,  the  Iron-works,  and 
Roman  ruins  round  the  latter ;  the  Villa 
d'Esie,  the  Ch,  of  S,  Francesco,  and  the 
Cathedral  Leaving  the  Villa  d*Este 
on  the  return  journey  to  Rome,  the  old 
Castle  near  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce, 
and  the  Aqueduct  at  the  Villa  Braschi, 
can  be  visited.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  will 
bring  us  to  the  Villa  Adrians,  to  go  over 
the  ruins  of  which  will  require  above 
an  hour,  and  by  which  the  day's  ex- 
plorations will  terminate.  From  the 
Villa  Adriana  the  journey  to  Rome 
will  occupy  between  2  and  3  hours. 

Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  a  city  of 
the  Sicani,  founded  nearly  5  centuries 
l)efore  Rome,  was  one  of  the  early  rivals 
of  the  Eternal  City,  and  was  reduced 
to  obedience  by  Camillus.    The  Roman 


historians  tell  us  that  the  Sicani  were 
expelled  by  Tiburtus,  Corax,  and  Ca- 
tillus,  grandsons  of  Amphiareus,  who 
came  from  Greece  with  Kvander ;  and 
that  the  settlement  derived  its  name 
from  the  eldest  of  these  brothers.  This 
circumstance  is  frequently  alluded  to  by 
the  poets : — 

**  Turn   geminl   fratres  Tiburtia   moBsUt  lin- 
quant, 
F»tri8  Tlbarti  dlctam  oognomine  gentem, 
GatiUmque,  aoerque  Coraa,  Arg^va  Juventos." 
Virg,  jEn.  viL  670. 
"MvhiaTiburiBUdi 
Staboni  ArgoUcas  qaod  posaere  manus." 
Ovid.  Fntti,  v.  74. 
"  Nullam  Vare,  sacrft  vite  pritis  severls  arbo- 
rem 
Circa  mile  solum  TlbaxlB,  et  mosnia  CatlU." 
Hot,  Od-LzTiU.  1. 

The  classical  associations  of  Tivoli 
have  made  it  a  memorable  spot  in  the 
estimation  of  the  scholar;  its  scenery 
inspired  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Lyrics  of  Horace,  who  has  sung  its 
praises  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fond 
attachment : — 

*'  Me  nee  tarn  patieiia  Laccd«moD» 
Nee  tarn  LarisiuB  percossit  campus  opim», 
Quiim  domus  Albunese  resonantis, 
Et  pnecepe  Anio,  et  Tibnrnl  luena,  et  uda 
MobUibus  pomaria  rivi8."-Lib.  1.  vU.  10. 

He  tells  us  that  he  often  composed  his 
verses  while  wandering  among  the 
groves  and  cool  pastures  of  the  sur- 
rounding valleys,  and  expresses  his 
anxious  wish  that  it  may  be  his  lot  to 
spend  his  old  age  in  its  retreats : — 

*<  Tiber  Argeo  podtom  oolono, 
Sit  men  aedea  utinam  senectcs : 
Sit  modus  Uu»o  maris  et  vlarum 

MiliUajque."  Lib.  II.  vl.  5. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  empire  Tibur 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  many 
of  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  states- 
men of  Rome,  the  ruins  of  whose 
villas  are  still  shown  in  different  parts 
of  the  valley.  The  epithet  of  "  5w- 
perhum  Tibur,"  given  to  it  by  Virgil, 
is  still  borne  as  the  motto  on  the  city 
arms ;  and  Catullus  and  Propertius 
have  commemorated  the  beauty  of 
I  its  position  with  a  partiality  scarcely 
less  remarkable  than  that  of  Horace. 
Among  the  historical  records  of  the 
[city,  we  know  that  Syphax  king  of 
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Nomidia  died  in  its  territory  b.c.  202. 
2  years  after  his  captiyity.  He  haa 
been  brought  from   Alba  Fucensis  to 

fraoe  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  and  was 
onoared,  as  Livy  tells  us,  with  a 
public  funeral.  Zenobia  also,  after 
gracing  the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  spent 
the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tibur,  surrounded  with 
all  the  pomp  of  an  eastern  princess. 
During  the  Gothic  war,  when  Kome 
was  besieged  by  Narses,  Tibur  was 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  Belisarius. 
It  was  afterwards  defended  by  the  [sau- 
rians  aeainst  Totila,  and  treacherously 
surrendered  by  the  inhabitants,  whom 
the  Goths  repaid  with  such  fearful 
barbarities  that  Prooopins  declares  it 
impossible  to  record  their  cruelties. 
Totila,  after  being  defeated  in  his 
attempt  to  take  Rome,  retired  to  Tibur, 
and  rebuilt  the  town  and  citadel.  In 
the  8th  century  it  lost  its  ancient 
name,  and  assumed  that  of  Tivoli.  Its 
history  during  the  middle  ages  is  a  con- 
tinued record  of  sieges  and  struggles 
against  the  emperors  and  the  popes. 
Among  these,  the  most  interesting 
to  English  travellersMs  the  retreat 
it  afforded  to  our  countryman  Adrian 
IV.  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  after 
the  insurrection  caused  at  Rome, 
in  1155,  bv  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor,  who  is  said,  b^  the  car- 
dinal of  Aragon,  to  have  issued  a  di- 
ploma exhorting  the  people  of  Tivolt 
to  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  his 
Holiness.  At  this  period  TiToli  appears 
to  have  been  an  imperial  city  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  to  have  been  the 
frequent  subject  of  contention  between 
the  emperors  and  the  Holy  See.  In 
1241  it  was  seized  by  Frederick  II., 
assisted  by  the  powerful  house  of  Co- 
lonna,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
stronghold  of  the  Ghibeline  party. 
Tiyoli  appears  to  haye  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Ghibeline  chiefs  until  the 
cardinals  assembled  at  Auagni  elected 
Sinibaldo  dei  Fieschi  to  the  papal  chair 
under  the  name  of  Innocent  IV.  In  the 
14th  century  Cola  di  Rienzo  made  it 
his  head-quarters  during  his  expedition 
against  Palestrina :  he  resided  there  for 
some  days,  and  harangued  the  people 
«"  the  square  of  8,  Lorenzo.     In  the 


following  century  it  was  occupied  bj 
Braccio  Fortebraccio  of  Perugia  and 
the  Colonnas.  To  control  the  people 
and  reduce  them  to  obedience,  Pius  ll. 
erected  the  present  castle. 

Modern  Tiyoli  is  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant cities  of  the  Comarca.  It  is 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  Monte  liipoli, 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from 
Rubellius,  the  proprii'tor  of  one  of  the 
Tiburtine  yillas.  Its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  830  feet  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  is  about  6750.  The 
chief  interest  of  Tivoli  is  derived  from 
its  picturesque  position,  from^  the  falls 
of  the  Anio,  and  from  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  villas  which  still  attest  its 
popularity  among  the  rich  patricians  of 
ancient  Rome.  It  has  little  modem 
interest  Its  uncertain  and  stormy  cli- 
mate, and  the  number  of  deaths  annu- 
ally,  which  give  a  bad  impression  of 
its  salubrity,  are  commemorated  in  tht 
popular  distich : — 

«•  Tlvoll  di  mal  confortor 
0  piove,  0  tin  vento,  o  soooa  ■morto." 

Two  of  its  churches,  S.  Andrea  and  La 
Caritk,  date  from  the  fifth  century 
Among  the  ancient  edifices  of  the  town 
the  most  important  is  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  although  generally  attributed  to 
the  Tihtrtine  SibuL,  a  beautiful  building 
of  the  best  period  of  art,  finely  placed  on 
the  rock  overhanging  the  valley  of  the 
cascades,  on  which  is  supposed  to  haye 
Rtood  the  Arx  of  the  ancient  Greek 
colony,  and  from  which  in  more  recent 
times  this  part  of  Tivoli  received  the 
name  of  Castro  Vetere;  Nibby,  how- 
eyer,  contends  that  it  is  the  Temple  of 
Hercules  Saxonus.  It  is  a  circular  edi- 
fice, 21^  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
an  .open  portico  of  18  columns,  10  of 
which  remain.  They  are  of  stuccoed 
travertine,  of  the  Qorinthian  order,  and 
are  18  feet  high  exclusive  of  the 
capitals,  which  are  ornamented  with 
lilies.  The  entablature  is  sculptured 
with  festoons  of  flowers  and  heads  of 
oxen ;  and  the  architrave  bears  the 
inscription  i^.oellio.l.  The  oella 
is  composed  of  small  polygons  of  tufa 
and  travertine,  and  has  two  windows. 
Close  to  this  temple  is  that  now  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  been  dedicated 
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to  tlie  Tiburtine  Sibyl  (Sibilla  Albnoea). 
It  is  ftn  obloDg  edifice  of  travertine, 
"with  an  open  portico  of  four  columns  of 
the  Ionic  order.  It  is  now  converted  into 
a  charch  dedicated  to  St.  George.  From 
the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  a  pretty  path, 
commenced  by  General  Miollis,  and 
greatly  improved  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, which  has  done  much  to  render 
this  lovely  locality  as  accessible  as 
possiMe  to  the  visitor,  leads  to  the 
Grottoes  of  Neptune  and  the  Sirens, 
the  two  points  fh>m  which  the  Falis 
of  the  Anio  were  seen,  a  few  years 
since,  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
water  was  carried  over  a  massive  wall 
erected  by  Sixtns  V.,  and  fell  into  the 
dark  gulf  called  the  Grotto  of  Nep- 
tune, producing  by  its  contrast  with  the 
foam  and  spray  of  the  cataract  one  of 
the  most  strilang  scenes  of  the  kind. 
The  inundation  of  1826  completely 
changed  the  character  of  the  cascade :  a 
great  portion  of  the  wall  of  Sixtus  V. 
wafl  destroyed  by  the  rush  of  waters, 
which  swept  away  the  church  of  S. 
Lucia  and  36  houses  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  river.  It  undermined  the  base 
of  the  rock  below  the  temple,  and  made 
it  necessary  to  divert  the  course  of  the 
river,  in  order  to  preserve  it  and  the 
part  of  the  town  where  it  stands,  from 
destruction.  These  changes  have  de- 
prived the  grottoes  of  much  of  their  in- 
terest, but  they  are  still  well  worth  a 
visit  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  fine 
sections  of  the  travertine  rock.*  The 
new  Falls  were  formed  by  cutting 
two  tunnels  of  885  and  980  En?,  ft. 
through  the  limestone  rocks  of  Monte 
Catillo,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
This  was  ably  executed  by  the  Roman 

•  The  lllmnlnation  of  the  Grotto  of  Neptune, 
by  means  of  torches  and  Bengal  lights.  Is  one  of 
the  interesting  sights  at  Tivoli,  and  Is  usually 
undertaken  by  the  master  of  the  Albergo  delta 
Regina;  the  expense,  varying  according  to  the 
number  of  lights  employed  and  the  length  of  the 
exhibition,  from  6  to  15  Kudi.  On  returning 
from  the  grotto  it  to  generally  the  custom  to 
light  up  the  cascade,  which  produces  a  fine  effect, 
and  afterwards  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  which, 
thus  seen  from  the  ascent  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  is  perhaps  the  finest  part  of  this 
grand  scenic  exhibition.  The  grotto,  cascade, 
and  temple  were  thus  illuminated  for  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prbioe  of  Wales  <m  the  27th  of 
April,  1859. 


engineer  Folchi^  and  the  Anio  was 
turned  into  its  new  channel  in  1884,  in 
the  presence  of  Gregory  XVI.  The  river 
falls  into  the  valley  in  one  mass  from 
a  height  of  about  320  feet.  The  effect 
of  its  cascade  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Falls  of 
Temi.  The  catastrophe  of  1820,  by 
diverting  the  course  of  the  river,  laid 
bare  the  rains  of  portions  of  two  ancient 
bridges  and  several  Roman  tombs.  The 
first  bridge,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  town  and  highest  up  the  river,  was 
probably  the  Pons  Valerius,  over  which 
the  Via  Valeria  passed  in  its  course  up 
the  valley.  The  subsequent  works  of 
Folchi  for  the  new  tunnels  discovered 
the^  second  bridge  near  their  mouth : 
it  is  better  preserved  than  the  first, 
and  may  also  have  led  to  the  Via 
Valeria ;  it  is  generally  designated  as 
the  Pons  Vopisci,  from  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  Roman  villa, 
with  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
connected;  Fome  antiquaries  suppose 
that  it  was  ruined  by  the  inundation 
which  took  place  a.d.  165,  recorded 
by  Pliny.  The  cemetery  near  this  ruin 
was  discovered  at  the  same  time:  it 
contained  many  sepulchral  monuments ; 
the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Lu- 
cius Memmius  Afer  Senecio,  pro-consul 
of  Sicily,  who  died  a.d.  107.  Good 
walks  have  been  cut  on  both  sides 
of  the  valley  leading  to  the  different 
points  which  command  the  best  views 
of  the  Falls.  There  is  also  a  road  lead- 
ing, along  the  base  of  Monte  Catillo, 
to  the  circular  terrace  constructed  by 
Gregory  XVI.,  from  which  was  the 
finest  view  of  the  falls,  and  to  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Antonio,  from  where 
the  older  ones  were  best  seen ;  and 
farther  on  to  the  Madonna  di  Quin- 
tiliolo,  the  best  point  for  viewing  the 
Cascatelle  :  a  path  along  the  marpn  of 
the  valley  amidst  a  grove  of  magnificent 
olive-trees,  and  from  every  point  of 
which  the  views  of  the  Lower  Casca- 
telle are  the  finest,  leads  from  the  Ma- 
donna di  Quintiliolo  to  the  Ponte  dell' 
Acquoria,  where  one  of  the  massive 
arches  of  the  Roman  bridge  by  which 
the  Via  Corniculana  crossed  the  Anio 
to  reach  Tivoli,  is  still  in  excellent 
preservation.  A  steep  ascent  from 
R  3 
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here  leads  to  the  lower  part  of  Tivoli, 
by  the  ancient  CUvus  Tiburtinus,  on 
which  portions  of  the  Roman  road  may 
be  seen  in  good  preservation.  Near  to 
where  the  Cliyns  Tiburtinus  joins  the 
Via  Constantina,  is  the  Tempio  della 
Tosse,  and  higher  up  the  Villa  of 
Mecsnas  and  the  modern  Villa  d'Este. 
After  the  objects  already  mentioned 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  pre- 
tended Villa  of  Mecsenas  and  the  Tempio 
della  Tosse,  amongst  the  ancient;  the 
Villa  d'Este,  the  Old  Castle,  and  the 
Cathedral,  amongst  the  modem. 

The  Villa  of  Meccenas  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive ruin  about  TiToli ;  the  name 
it  now  bears  rests  on  no  classical  autho- 
rity, and  dates  from  the  time  of  Pirro 
Ligorio.  It  is  generally  considered  to 
have  formed  a'  portion  of  the  lower 
porticoes  which,  constitated  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  great  Temple  of  Her- 
cules, that  occupied  a  large  portion 
of  the  space  covered  by  the  modem 
town,  as  we  shall  see  the  Temple  of 
Fortune  did  at  Pneneste.  The  present 
ruins  consist  of  massive  substructions, 
since  converted  partly  into  the  iron- 
works, and  of  the  remains  of  a  square 
atrium,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
Doric  portico,  with  a  temple  on  the 
raised  space  in  the  centre.  The  Via 
Constantina,  or  road  leading  from  the 
Ponte  Lucano  to  Tivoli,  passed  under 
the  lone  covered  way  or  corridor  now 
occapiea  by  the  forges  and  mills  of  the 
ironworks.  These  ruins  were  converted 
by  Lucien  Buonaparte  into  workshops, 
where  large  quantities  of  bars  and  other 
objects  in  iron  are  still  manufactured. 
The  visitor  ought  to  ascend  to  the  ter^ 
race  over  the  works  to  enjoy  the  view 
of  the  valley,  and  f^om  which  a  gate 
leads  into  the  garden,  round  which 
may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  Doric 
portico  above  mentioned. 

The  Tempio  della  Tosse,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  Via  Constantina,  and  a  short  way 
below  the  iron-works.  The  singular 
designation  of  Temple  of  the  C^ugh 
appears  to  date  from  the  16th  cent.,  and 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Turcia, 
a  family  of  whom  it  was  probably  the 
sepulclffe,  and  which,  from  an  inscrip- 


tion relative  to  the  repairs  of  the  road, 
had  existed  here  in  the  4th  cent., 
Lucius  Arterius  Turcius  having  exe- 
cuted this  work  in  the  reigns  of  Con- 
stans  and  Constantius.  The  Tempio 
della  Tosse  is  a  circular  edifice  covered 
with  a  dome  having  an  opening  to  admit 
the  light  in  the  centre,  like  the  Pan- 
theon ;  aix>und  are  circular  niches — one, 
on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance,  has  on  its 
stuccoed  wails  traces  of  early  Chris- 
tian paintings  representing  the  Sa- 
viour and  the  Vir^n,  which  led  some 
antiquaries  to  consider  the  edifice  as  a 
Christian  temple.  The  general  form 
and  the  style  of  the  masonry  bear  so 
great  a  resemblance  to  the  tomb  of  S. 
Helena,  the  modem  Tor  Pignatarra 
(see  p.  405),  that  it  is  more  probable  it 
was  intended  for  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment; and  the  best  authorities  now 
consider  that  it  was  erected  about  Uie 
same  period  as  that  of  the  mother  of 
Constantine,  and  contained  the  ashes  of 
the  Turcia  family.  Although  smaller 
in  its  dimensions,  it  is  very  similar  in 
form,  in  its  \aulted  roof,  and  semicir- 
cular niches,  with  their  intermediate 
open  spaces,  to  the  so-called  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica  on  the  Esquiline  in 
Rome  (see  p.  89). 

The  Cascatelle,  a  series  of  pretty  cas- 
cades formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Anio,  which  are  diverted  from  the 
main  stream  above  where  it  enters  the 
tunnel  under  Monte  Catillo,  and  aAer 
they  have  served  tlie  purposes  of  the 
many  mills  in  Tivoli,  and  the  iron 
manufactories.  The  first  and  largest 
stream  forms  two  cascades;  the  other 
those  which  issue  from  the  Villa 
of  Meccenas,  and  fall  into  the  valley 
from  a  very  considerable  height.  The 
effect  of  these  cascades,  contrasted  with 
the  brilliant  vegetation  which  at  alt 
seasons  borders  them,  the  rich  colour- 
ing of  the  massive  brickwork  of  the 
vifia,  and  of  the  town  in  the  back- 
ground, is  one  of  the  most  beauti^l 
amongst  the  many  lovely  landscapes  of 
this  splendid  panorama. 

Of  the  many  villas  of  the  Roman 
period  which  existed  about  Tibur,  the 
sites  of  only  a  few  can  now  be  deter- 
mined.    The  church  of  the  Madonna 
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di  Qnintiliolo  is  bailt  on  the  rains  of 
the  Villa  of  Qmntilius  Varus,  com- 
memorated by  Horace:  its  sitoation 
on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Peschiavatori  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be 
imagined:  the  ruins  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  npper  terrace  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Villa  of  Mecsenas, 
the  Cascatelle,  and  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  extending  in  fine  weather  to  the 
sea.  The  magfdficenoe  of  the  viUa  is 
proved  by  the  namerous  statues,  mo- 
saics, and  other  works  of  art  which 
have  been  found  among  its  ruins,  many 
of  which  have  been  already  noticed  in 
our  description  of  the  Vatican  and  other 
museums.  The  other  villas  which  are 
known  to  have  existed  at  Tivoli,  and  of 
which  the  local  antiquaries  profess  to 
point  out  the  sites,  are  those  of  Vopis- 
cus,  Piso,  Cassius,  Munatius  Plaucns, 
Ventidius  Bassus,  Fuscus,  Propertius, 
&c  With  the  exception  of  the  Villa 
of  Cassiin,  many  of  the  names  given 
these  ruins  are  merely  conjectural, 
and  it  would  be  an  unprofitable 
task  to  follow  the  speculations  upon 
which,  more  or  less,  their  authenticity 
depends.  The  walls  which  support 
the  terraces  of  the  supposed  villas  of 
Brutus  and  of  Bassus  are  polygonal ; 
and  that  of  Fuscus,  below  the  Strada  di 
Carciano,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Roman 
work,  more  than  100  ft.  in  length.  At 
Carciano,  under  the  Casino  of  the  Greek 
College,  are  all  that  remains  of  the  Vilia 
of  Cassius.  The  ruins  of  this  noble  villa 
are  still  very  extensive,  and  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  principal  mu- 
seums of  Europe.  In  the  16th  century 
Cardinal  Ferdinando  de*  Medici  and 
Archbishop  Bandini  of  Siena  made 
considerable  excavations  and  brought 
to  light  many  beautiful  specimens  of 
ancient  art  The  researches  of  I>e 
Angel  is  in  1774  were  still  more  im- 
portant: the  statues  and  marbles 
which  he  discovered  were  purchased 
by  Pius  VI.  for  the  Vatican,  and  are 
justly  classed  among  the  valuable  trea- 
sures of  that  museum.  Nearly  all  the 
statues  and  busts  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Muses  at  the  Vatican  were  found  here, 
together  with  many  others  which  have 
be^n  noticed  in  our  description  of  the 
Museo    Pio-Clementiuo.      We    have 


already  mentioned  the  ViUa  of  Vo- 
piscus,  near  the  modem  cascades. 
There  is  no  clue  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover where  the  ViUa  of  Horace  stood, 
although  placed  by  the  local  ciceroni 
near  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio. 

Near  to  the  entrance  of  Tivoli,  by 
the  Porta  Santa  Croce,  is  the  Villa 
d'Egte,  built  in  1549  from  the  designs 
of  Pirro  Ligorio  for  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este,  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  duke  of  Fer- 
rara:  it  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Modena 
as  successor  of  that  celebrated  famUj^. 
I'hou^h  picturesquely  situated,  it  is 
now  m  a  great  measure  uninhabited. 
The  casino,  decorated  with  frescoes 
by  Federigo  Zucchero,  Muziauo,  and 
others,  represents  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Tivoli.  Its  formal  planta- 
tions and  clipped  hedges  find  few 
admirers  after  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  surrounding  scenery ;  and  the  wa- 
terworks, called  the  Girandola,  are  now 
justly  regarded  as  a  strange  perversion 
of  taste  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
grand  cascades.  Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  the  beautifiil  ilexes  and  cy- 
presses of  the  gardens  make  them  a 
fiivourite  resort  of  artists  and  of  picnic 
parties,  and  the  prospect  from  the  ter- 
race over  the  expanse  of  the  Campagna 
is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  Tivoli.  No- 
thing can  come  up  to  the  view  of  the 
setting  sun  on  an  April  or  May  even- 
ing from  this  charming  spot.  The 
CaBino  and  the  gardens  are  liberally 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  Near  th« 
Villa  d'Este  stands  the  church  of  St. 
Francesco,  once  a  Gothic  edifice,  but 
entirely  modernized  in  the  interior, 
only  the  principal  door,  with  a  canopy 
over  it,  surmounted  by  the  shield  of  a 
cardinal  of  the  house  of  Anjou  (1393), 
and  a  pointed  arch  under  the  gallery 
remaining,  of  the  original  architecture. 
Outside  &e  Porta  di  Santa  Croce  is 
the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  from  the 
terrace  in  front  of  which,  called  Jm 
Veduta^  opens  one  of  the  finest  pano- 
ramic views  over  the  Campagna,  with 
Rome  in  the  distance,  and  in  fine 
weather  even  the  sea  in  the  back- 
ground ;  a  little  way  beyond  this  is  the 
Villa  Braschi,  from  which  this  splen- 
did panorama  is  still  more  extensive. 
This  villa,  the  property  of  the  grand- 
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nephew  of  Pius  VI.,  is  bnilt  over  the 
Aqaednct  of  the  Anio  Novus,  which 
may  be  well  seen  in  the  wine-cellars 
beneath ;  those  of  the  Anio  Vetus  and 
Aqua  Marcia  running  at  a  lower  level, 
close  to  the  modem  road  leading  to 
Garciano.  The  spec^ts  or  channel,  9  ft. 
high  by  4  wide,  had  become  choked  up 
with  calcareous  incrustations;  where 
this  has  been  removed  its  fine  Roman 
brick-work  lining  may  be  seen. 

Of  medisval  Tivoli  the  most  re- 
markable monument  is  the  Castle, 
erected  in  its  present  form  by  Pius  II. ; 
it  is  near  the  Porta  Saute  Croce,  and 
may  be  visited  on  leaving  the  town ;  it 
consists  of  an  enclosure  surrounded  by 
five  circular  towers,  which  form  very 
picturesque  objects  in  the  view  of  the 
town,  from  the  road  leading  to  Su- 
biaco,  and  from  that  between  Quin- 
tiliolo  and  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio. 

Beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  lead- 
ing to  Subiaco,  about  \  m.  distant,  are 
the  remains  of  a  circular  tomb  supposed 
to  be  that  of  C.  Aufestins  Soter,  a  phy- 
sician, whose  inscription  was  found 
near  the  spot.  About  \  ra.  farther, 
the  road  to  Ampiglione,  the  ancient 
£mpulum,  passes  under  the  arches  of 
the  Marcian  aqueduct,  where  it  crosses 
the  valley,  and  near  this  the  specus  of 
the  Anio  Vetus  is  visible.  Further  on 
we  see  the  magnificent  arches  of  the 
Glandian  aqueduct,  surmounted  by  a 
tower  of  the  middle  ages,  built  by  the 
Tiburtines  as  a  defence  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Orsiuis,  lords  of  Castel 
Madama :  they  are  45  ft  high  and  25  ft. 
in  span. 

Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  ex- 
ploring the  classical  sites  of  the  Sabine 
hills  should  make  Tivoli  their  head- 
quarters for  some  days,  and  arrange  a 
series  of  excursions  to  the  most  interest- 
ing localities.  It  would  be  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  a  work  of  this  kind 
to  describe  the  numerous  objects  of 
historical  interest  and  natural  beauty 
for  which  every  valley  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  remarkable.  Many  of  these 
sites  are  celebrated  by  Horace, and  others 
still  retain  in  their  names  and  ruins  the 
traces  of  cities  whose  origin  is  anterior 
to  that  of  Uoaie.  The  most  interesting 
excursions  from  Tivoli  will  be  to  Su- 


biaco, up  the  valley  of  the  Anio ;  to 
Licenza,  and  the  site  of  Horace's  Sabine 
farm ;  to  Ampiglione,  the  ancient  £m- 
pulum  ;  to  St.  Angelo,  Monticelli,  and 
Palombara;  and  Uie  ascent  of  Moute 
Qenaro.  The  road  to  Subiaco^  follow- 
ing for  some  miles  the  Via  Valeria, 
is  good  the  whole  way,  and  practi- 
cable for  carriages;  but  that  to  Li- 
cenza and  the  ascent  of  Monte  Qenaro 
must  be  accomplished  for  several  miles 
on  horseback  or  on  foot.  The  pcnies- 
trian  will  find  an  endless  sonroe  of 
enjoyment  in  the  mountains  aroond 
Tivoli,  provided,  as  he  now  can  be, 
with  the  excellent  topographical  sur- 
veys published  by  the  French  and 
Austrian  Governments. 

There  is  now  a  very  good  road  from 
Tivoli  to  Palest rina  by  which  this  in- 
teresting town  can  be  reached  in  S| 
hours ;  it  passes  near  the  VilU 
Adriana,  and  along  the  base  of  the  bills, 
through  a  pictnres<)ne  country,  by  way 
of  Passerano,  with  its  fine  old  castle,  a 
fief  of  the  Barberinis,  near  to  GcUlicanOf 
and  through  Zagaroio',  beyond  which 
it  joins  the  Via  Labicana,  or  high 
road  from  Rome  by  La  Colonna ;  from 
thence  to  Palestrina,  4  m.  By  means 
of  this  new  road,  practicable  even  for 
heavy  carriages,  tne  tourist  can  visit 
Palestrina  without  returning  to  Rome 
and  going  twice  over  the  same  ground. 


SiTBIACO, 

26  m.  from  Tivoli,  and  44  from  Rome. 
The  road,  which  is  very  good  for 
carriages,  during  the  whole  distance 
ascends  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Anio. 
(A  public  conveyance  leaves  Tivoli 
daily  for  Subiaco  on  the  arrival  of  the 
early  coach  firom  Rome.)  On  leaving 
Tivoli  it  runs  round  the  base  of  Monte 
Catillo,  presenting  on  its  sides  nu- 
merous fragments  of  ancient  walls  in 
Opus  reticulatum.  About  1  m.  beyond 
the  town,  a  porUon  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct,  consisting  of  several  arches 
crowned  by  a  square  tower,  spans  the 
valley  on  the  rt.  leading  to  Ampiglione. 
At  the  4th  m.  a  bridle-road  strikes  off 
(on  the  1.)  to  Santo  Polo,  a  mountain 
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village  perched  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Apennine  above,  and  by  which  the 
ascent  to  Monte  Genaro  is  most  con- 
veniently effected.  Between  the  5th 
and  6th  m.  from  Tivoli,  Castel  Ma- 
dama,  a  large  village,  rises  ou  an  emi- 
nence beyond  the  Anio,  and  soon  after 
close  to  the  road  the  ruined  mediae- 
val fortress  of  Sacco  Muro,  built  on  a 
nionticnle  of  volcanic  tufiu  Near  this, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Anio, 
are  seen  some  arches  of  the  Chindian 
aqueduct  spanning  the  torrent  which 
washes  the  £.  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  Castel  Madama ;  and  a  short  dis- 
tance farther,  on  the  road-side*  has  been 
placed  an  inscription  discovered  here 
m  1821,  recording  the  name  of  C. 
MflBoius  Bassus,  prefect  of  the  Fabbri 
(chief  en^neer)  at  Carthage,  under 
Marcus  Silanus,  the  father-in-law  of 
Caligula,  whose  name  is  so  often 
mentioned  by  Tacitus.  The  tomb  of 
Bassus  stood  probably  near  this  spot, 
judging  tcom  the  numerous  fragments 
of  marble  found  around.  At  this 
place  the  geologist  will  remark  a  veiy 
interesting  superposition  of  the  semi- 
columnar  volcanic  conglomerate  on  the 
ancient  travertine  breccia  of  the  valley 
of  the  Anio.  At  the  7th  m.  from  Tivoli 
is  Vicovaro,  the  ancient  Varia,  with  a 
population  of  3000  Inhab. ;  the  road 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  travertine 
and  calcareous  breccia  on  which  the 
village  stands.  Some  portions  of  the 
ancient  walls  may  be  seen  on  ascending 
from  the  ch.  of  St  Antonio,  on  the 
roadside,  to  the  town,  of  very  fine 
construction,  formed  of  huge  oblong 
blocks  of  travertine,  some  of  which 
measure  IGO  cubic  ft.  The  style  is 
entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  walls 
of  the  Tabularittm  at  Rome,  but  more 
colossal  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
blocks.  In  the  upper  town  is  a  beau- 
tiful octagonal  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
James,  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style  of 
the  15th  centy. ;  it  was  built  for  one  of 
the  Orsinis  of  the  branch  of  the  counts 
of  Tagliacozzo,  from  the  designs  of 
Simone,  a  pupil  of  Brunelleschi,  who, 
according  to  Vasari,  died  here  when 
engaged  on  the  work.  The  fVont  turned 
towards  the  £.  is  decorated  wjth  small 
statues  of  saints ;  the  interior  has  been 


modernized,  except  the  Gothic  pilasters 
in  the  angles,  and  the  two  Gothic 
windows  on  the  sides.  YicoTaro  is  a 
fief  of  the  Bolognetti  family,  who  have 
a  large  stra^gliug  palace  in  it,  built  on 
:  the  ruins  of  a  medifeval  castle.  1^  m. 
'  from  Vicovaro  is  the  church  and  convent 
;  of  San  Cosimato,  on  a  narrow  elevated 
;  plateau  between  the  rivers  Lioenza 
and  Anio,  and  beneath  which,  at  a 
.  considerable  depth,  the  latter  river 
i  runs  in  a  most  picturesque  ravine :  in 
.  the  vertical  clifi^  of  travertine  which 
form  its  sides  are  several  curious  ca- 
verns, in  one  of  which  St  Benedict  is 
said  to  have  passed  some  time.  From 
S.  Cosimato  a  good  road  of  1  m.  (on  1.), 
after  crossing  the  Licenza,  leads  to 
Cantalupo  Bardella,  on  a  hill,  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  the  Mandela  of  Horace ; 
the  large  palace  on  the  site  of  its 
baronial  castle  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
of  Roccagiovine.  A  short  distance 
from  San  Cosimato,  the  Licenza  (here 
called  Petescia)  torrent  is  crossed  on 
a  modem  bridge  near  its  junction 
with  the  Anio.  Some  very  ancient 
sepulchral  openings  have  recently  been 
discovered  near  here,  containing  human 
bones,  and  numerous  flint  implements, 
remarkable  for  their  careful  execution, 
arrow-heads,  knives,  &c.,  with  re- 
mains of  domestic  animals,  and  which 
are  evidently  anterior  to  the  earliest 
period  of  Rome.  The  wide  valley 
beyond  the  latter  river,  on  the  rt.,  is 
that  of  tSambmci,  up  which  a  bridle* 
path  leads  to  Ciciliano,  the  ancient 
Cicelion,  and  from  thence  across 
a  mountain  pass  to  Genazzano.  The 
mountains  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Teve- 
rone  hereabouts  are  wooded.  Opposite 
the  lOth  m.  from  Tivoli,  and  perched 
like  an  eagle's  nest  on  a  conical  peak  at 
a  height  of  2500  ft.  above  the  river, 
is  the  village  of  Saracinesco^  with 
600  Inhab.,  m  a  most  singular  and 
inaccessible  position.  This  town  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Saracens,  after  their  defeat  in  the 
9th  centy.  by  Berengarius;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  many  of  the  inhab. 
have  preserved  their  Arabic  names :  se- 
veral of  the  mountaineers  in  picturesque 
costumes  seen  at  Rome  during  the  win- 
ter, and  who  loiter  about  toe  Piazza 
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di  SpAgna,  offering  their  services  as  the  towns  of  Canterano  and  of  Hocca 
painter?  models,  come  from  this  village. '  Canterano  towering  over  it  on  the  1^  and 
The  valley  of  the  Anio  was  desolated  oat  of  the  reach  of  the  malaria  which 
by  the  incurrions  of  the  Saracens  about  j  desolates  the  lower  grounds  in  the  au- 
the  year  876,  and  there  is  no  doabt  that  tumn.  Sabiaco  is  seen  for  the  first  time 
a  party  of  the  invaders  formed  a  settle- 1  from  about  here ;  nothing  can  be  noore 
ment  on  this  spot,  as  the  name  occurs  in  ^  picturesque  than  its  position  among 
an  inscription  of  the  year  1052,  in  a  1  the  richly- wooded  hills  by  which  it  is 
list  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery  j  surrounded, 
of  Santa  Scolastica  at  Snbiaco,  now  in  I 

one  of  the  cloisters  there,  under  the  |  Svhiaoo  (Inns :  Locanda  della  Pemice, 
designation  of  SaraceniscuoL  The  i  kept  by  Gori,  very  good,  with  a  most 
valley  widens  before  reaching  the  Os- ;  attentive  landlord ;  the  L.  dell*  Europa, 
teria  of  La  Ferrata  or  La  Spiaggia,  the  j  dvil  people.  Very  feir  quarters  for 
halfway  halting-place  between  Tivoli  persons  intending  to  make  a  stay  at 
and  Subiaco ;  the  village  of  La  Scarpa  Subiaoo  may  be  procured  in  the  sup- 
^  m.  on  1.  2  m.  beyond  this,  and  pressed  convent  or  Casa  della  Missione, 
perched  upon  a  hill  on  the  1.,  is  the  vil- .  which  has  been  fitted  up  comfortably 
lage  of  HooianOf  with  a  feudal  castle  be- ,  by  Francesco  Malagricci,  a  civil  and 
longing  to  the  Sciarra  family,  to  whom  j  obliging  man  —  Col.  ^.,  April,  1859. 
it  gives  the  title  of  prince.  From  tlus  i  This  house  is  not  far  from  the  Pemice), 
point  the  valley  bends  to  the  S.S.E.  as  far !  the  ancient  Sublaqueum  (Simbmina 
as  Subiaoo.  1  m.  beyond  Roviano  the '  Stagna),  is  the  chief  town  of  a  distrettoof 
Via  iS^MUacautf  separates  from  the  Valeria,  >  the  Comarca,  with  a  population  of  6330 
the  latter  brandling  off  on  the  L,  the  j  souls.  It  derived  its  ancient  name  from 
former  continuing  along  the  rt.  bankj  the  S  artificial  lakes  of  the  Villa  of  Nero, 
of  the  Anio  to  Subiaco.  The  Via  Valeria,  t  below  which  (soft  lacu)  it  was  built, 
after  passing  by  Arsoli,  a  fief  of  the  |  The  modern  town  is  more  remarkable 


Massimos,  soon  reaches  the  Neapolitan 
frontier  at  U  Paaso  di  RUorio  and  Cava- 
Itere,  and  continues  through  Carsoli,  the 
ancient  Coreeoli,  into  the  Abruzsi  (see 
Mandbookfor8,Italy,Uie,\i4).  Itisthe 
most  direct  road  from  Rome  to  the  lake 
of  Fucino,  but  is  to  be  travelled  only  on 


for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  which 
can  be  seen  from  its  Public  Walk,  thau 
for  any  object  of  interest  within  its 
walls.  The  falls  of  the  river  below  the 
town,  the  fine  old  castle  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  which  for  many  ages  was 
the  summer  residence  of  the  popes,  tlie 


horseback  or  in  the  common  cars  of  the  |  magnificent  forests  of  the  valley,  and 
country,  as  fiu*  as  Ta^liacozzo.  The  j  the  noble  monasteries  which  have  given 
papal  frontier-station  is  at  the  village  i  it  such  celebrity  in  the  ecclesiastical 
of  Arsoli,  The  road  from  Roviano  to  |  historv  of  the  middle  ages,  all  combine 
Snbiaco  is  beautiful.  On  the  1.  bank  of  >  to  make  it  one  of  the  &vourite  resorts 
the  Anio,  nearly  opposite  to  Roviano,  I  of  the  landscape-painters  in  the  sum- 
is  Anticoli,  and  near  the  river,  and  |  mer.  The  dark  and  narrow  streets  of 
•  fkrther  on,  the  village  of  Marano,  a  i  the  town  itself  are  by  no  means  inviting 
short  way  beyond  which  the  road  passes '  to  the  stranger ;  the  houses  have  an  air 
below  Agosta,  a  picturesque  village ;  I  of  antiquity  which  carries  us  back  to 
before  reaching  wnich  are  the  springs !  the  middle  ages  more  than  any  other 
called  Le  Sirene,  which  burst  in  large  i  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  The 
volumes  of  bright  crystal  water  from  the  I  church  was  built  by  Pius  VI.,  who  was 
base  of  the  mountains :  the  ancients  [  abbot  of  the  monastery  for  many  years 
believed  that  they  were  derived  through  j  before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate: 
subterranean  channels  from  the  lake  of  { the  palace  of  the  abbots  was  also  en- 
Celano.  Beyond  Agosta,  on  a  peak  larged  and  modernised  by  the  same 
3300  feet  high,  and  apparently  inac- 1  pontiff.  About  a  mile  from  the  town, 
oessible,  is  the  populous  village  of  Cer-  on  a  hill  above  the  river,  we  may  still 
vara,  close  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  |  trace  the  ruins  of  Nero's  Villa,  ft  was 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Anio  |  here,  as  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that 
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the  sapper  of  the  tyrant  was  atmck 
by  lightning  while  he  was  in  the  act 
of  feasting,  and  the  table  thrown  down 
by  the  shock.  Near  this  is  the  cele- 
brated Monastery  of  Santa  Scolastioa, 
founded  in  the  5th  century,  and  restored 
in  981  by  the  abbot  Stephanus.  It  has 
3  cloisters :  the  first  is  of  recent  date, 
but  contains  some  ancient  monuments ; 
among  which  may  be  noticed  a  sarco- 
phagus with  bacchanalian  bas-reliefs,  a 
bacdiic  bead,  a  fine  column  of  por- 
phyry and  another  of  giallo  autioo,  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Nero's  yilla.  The  second  cloister  dates 
from  1052,  and  is  very  interesting  as 
one  of  the  eartiest  examples  of  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture:  one  of 
the  arcades  is  of  marble,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs,  and  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  throned  between  2 
lions.  Under  the  portico  is  a  curious 
relief  of  a  stag  and  a  wolf  drinking ; 
an  inscription  recording  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church  in  981 ;  another 
relates  to  the  construction  of  the  tower, 
and  cnamerates  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery  in  1053.  The  third  cloister, 
as  well  as  the  Refectory,  was  erected  by 
Abbot  Lando,  in  1235 ;  the  mosaics  on 
the  arcade  of  the  cloister  are  by  the  Co- 
simatis.  The  ch.,  dedicated  to  S.  Scolas- 
tica,  contains  nothing  which  calls  for 
particular  notice;  consecrated  originally 
by  Benedict  VII.,  in  981,  it  was  com- 
pletely altered  in  the  last  century :  be- 
ueath,  in  the  crypt,  is  a  finely  painted 
chapel,  in  which  are  preserved  the  re- 
mains of  a  renerable  Bede,  a  Genoese, 
Dot  our  countryman,  who  lies  at 
Durham.  The  monastery  was  once 
famous  for  its  library,  rich  in  MSS.  and 
charters.  Nearly  all  these  have  been 
dispersed;  bat  it  has  obtained  a  cele- 
brity in  the  history  of  typography  as 
the  first  place  in  Italy  in  which  the 
printing-press  was  established  by  the 
Germans  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz. 
Their  edition  of  Ijactautius  was  their 
first  production  :  it  appeared  in  1465, 
and  a  copy  Is  still  preserved  in  the 
monastery.  They  remained  at  Su- 
biaco  until  1467,  when  they  removed 
to  Rome.  1  ^  m.  from  S.  Scolastica  is 
the  Sacro  Speoo,  the  well-known  monas- 
tery of  St.  Benedict.    The  assent  is 


steep,  and  the  scenery  is  grand.  St. 
Benedict  retired  here  about  a.d.  450, 
when  only  14  years  old.  The  monastery 
was  rebuilt  in  847 ;  the  lower  ch.  dates 
from  1053,  the  upper  Arom  1066, 
and  the  cloister  fVom  1235.  It  is  built 
against  the  rocky  hill  on  9  arches  of 
considerable  height,  and  consists  of  2 
long  stories.  The  cavern  in  the  lower 
part,  the  retreat  of  St  Benedict,  is 
supposed  to  be  of  great  antic^uity,  and 
is  identified  by  some  authorities  with 
an  oracle  of  Faunus.  A  huge  mass 
of  rock  overhangs  the  monastery,  where 
it  is  believed  to  be  miraculously  sus- 
pended :  it  was  over  it  that  Romanus  is 
said  to  have  lowered  his  food  to  St. 
Benedict,  when  he  retired  to  this  cavern. 
The  chapel  of  St  Lawrence,  leading  to 
it,  was  painted  i  n  1 2 1 9  by  Ck>nsolo,  one  of 
the  earliest  Italian  masters,  who  has  re- 
corded his  name  in  **  Conxolus  pinxit" 
This  painter,  who  preceded  Cimabne  by 
some  years,  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Greece.  In  the  chapel  of  San 
Gregorio,  in  another  part  of  the  Speco, 
the  paintings  represent  the  Consecra- 
tion of  the  ch.  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
with  the  figure  of  the  monk  Odo.  In 
other  chapels  of  the  Sacro  Speco  are 
some  paintings  worthy  of  notice.  Rude 
sketches  on  the  sides  of  the  lower 
grotto,  in  the  style  of  what  we  see  in 
Uie  catacombs,  may  date  from  the  6th 
centy. ;  those  of  the  middle  and  upper 
chapels,  of  scenes  in  the  lives  or  St. 
Benedict  and  Santa  Scholastica,  are  of 
the  15th.  In  the  little  Chapel  of  8. 
Lorenzo  Loricato  is  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  S.  Gre^ry,  by  Stammatico,  a  Greek 
painter,  which,  if  it  did  not  bear  the 
date  (1479),  we  might  from  its  style 
attribute  to  a  considerably  earlier 
period.  The  architecture  is  pointed, 
and  by  many  attributed  to  so  early 
as  the  10th  centy.;  if  so,  the  oldest 
specimen  of  what  has  been  called 
the  Gothic  style  in  Italy.  The  gar- 
den below  is  still  remarkable  for  its 
plantations  of  roses,  said  to  be  descended 
from  Uiose  which  St  Benedict  culti- 
vated. Another  legend  states  that  they 
were  originally  a  bed  of  thorns  on 
which  St  Benedict  rolled  himself  to 
extinguish  the  violence  of  his  passions; 
and  were  miraculously  converted  into 
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roses  by  St  Francis  when  he  visited 
the  monasterv  in  1223.  On  the  oppo- 
site b«nk  of  the  river  is  the  picturesc^ue 
mass  of  Monte  Carpineto,  covered  with 
bombouns  (carpini),  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name.  On  the  slopes  of  the 
hill  are  mins  of  a  Nymphsenm,  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  Nero's  Baths. 

From  Sabiaoo  a  bridle-road,  afford- 
ing a  very  delightful  ride  of  4  hours, 
leads  over  the  lower  slopes  of  Monte 
Carpineto  to  the  picturesque  towns  of 
Olewxno  and  Genaxzano  by  Affile  (which 
has  preserved  unaltered  its  ancient 
name).  Olevano  is  about  13  m.  and 
Genazsmo  17  m.  from  Subiaco;  but  as 
they  are  more  generally  visited  from 
Palestrina,  we  shall  reserve  our  account 
of  them  for  our  excursion  to  the  latter 
place ;  a  carria^road  is  now  in  pro- 
gress to  Palestrina,  passing  near  Civi- 
tella,  the  ancient  Vitellia,  from  which 
there  is  a  noble  view  over  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Hernici:  this  road  will  soon  be  con- 
tinued to  Genazzano  and  Palestrina: 
the  scenery  along  it  is  very  beautiful. 

An  agreeable  excursion  up  the  valley 
of  the  Anio  can  be  made  in  a  day  to 
2V«»»,  the  Trebia  or  Awptsta  Treba  of  the 
Romans,  a  town  of  the  Equi,  once  of 
some  importance  from  being^  placed  near 
the  frontier  of  the  Hernici :  there  are 
some  Roman  fragments  in  the  piazza. 
From  Trevi  the  tourist  could  prolong 
his  explorations  into  the  country  of  the 
Hernici,  to  the  Ceriosa  of  Trisuiti, 
passing  by  Gwircino  a  large  village,  by 
Alatri  and  Coliepardo,  near  the  latter 
visiting  the  celebrated  grotto,  and  the 
remarketble  depression  called  the  Pozxo 
di  Antullo;  returning  to  Rome  from 
Alatri  by  Ferentino,  Anagni,  &c.  (See 
Handbook  of  South  Italy,  Route  40.) 
Another  ver^  agreeable  excursion  may 
be  made  dunng  the  spring  or  summer 
months  from  Subiaco  into  the  moun- 
tuns  extending  to  the  Neapolitan 
fh>ntier,  leaving  the  town  by  the  Ma- 
donna della  Croce,  and  passing  the  cb. 
of  the  Capuciiis  through  the  high 
plains  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Livata  and 
(^mpo  d'  Ossa,  4  m.  beyond  which 
the  path  passes  along  the  Monte  Au- 
tenjr.  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  this 
*vt  of  the  Apennines.     From   here- 


iabouts  the  views  are  splendid,  ex- 
I  tending  on  the  one  side  over  the  valley 
{  of  the  Anio  and  the  Campagna  to  the 
I  sea;  and  on  the  other  embracing  the 
I  Lake  of  Fucino,  the  Monte  Velino, 
and  the  central  chain  on  the  N.  to  the 
Terminillo  Grande.  On  one  of  the 
spurs  of  the  Autore  is  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  place  of 
great  resort  during  the  month  of  June 
by  the  mountaineers  of  the  Abrozzi. 
close  to  one  of  the  highest  sources  of 
the  Vairone  and  Anio,  on  the  banks  of 
which  is  the  hamlet  of  Valle  Pietra. 
The  scenery  is  verv  picturesqae  here- 
abouts. Through  the  valley  on  the  N. 
of  Monte  Autore,  called  Campo  di 
Pietra,  runs  the  Fiojo  torrent,  one  of 
the  highest  branches  of  the  Tnrano,  a 
tributary  of  the  Velino.  This  excur- 
sion must  not  be  attempted  without 
experienced  guides,  which  may  be 
procured  at  Subiaco.  At  present  this 
region  is  very  unsafe  from  the  lawles 
iMmds  that  infest  it. 


Horace's  Sabine  Farm,*  and  Monte 
Genabo. 

The  distance  from  Tivoli  to  the 
Sabine  Farm  of  Horace  is  11  m.  The 
road,  as  ikr  as  Vicovaro^  is  described  in 

*  The  deMriptton  of  the  site  of  Honce's  Farm 
gtven  in  the  text  Is  on  the  authority  of  Cbapuy. 
whose  Ideas  were  adopted  by  Gell  and  Nibby 
without  a  BuiBdent  examination  of  the  localltks. 
Recent  researches  of  a  very  laborious  and  cvn- 
scieutious  topographer,  Slg.  Rosa,  place  tlx^ 
poet's  villa  near  the  Capella  delta  CafOy  on  a 
kind  of  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  MonU  Corri» 
mMltto,  which  Slg.  Rosa  oonsiderB  to  be  Horace's 
Lucretills.  This  site  is  at  a  shore  distance  frvm 
Roccagiovinc,  and  near  the  ancient  road  Uiat  \vd 
from  Faenum  Vacuiur  to  TiUur\  it  certainlr 
corremonds  better  with  the  "  Aiduoe  &ibln«N ' 
widi  the  "  Monies  "  and  '*  in  Arwm^"  and  with 
the  "Uiec  tibl  dictabam  post  Fanmn  l*ntiv 
Vacunte  **  of  the  poet,  than  the  low  situatloa 
nearer  Licenza.  Another  strong  conflnnstlon 
of  Slgnor  Rosa's  view  is  the  existence  of  the 
perennial  and  abundant  spring  still  imown  tu 
the  peasantry  as  the  Fontana  drgli  OraUni^ 
which  gushes  out  at  a  short  distance  Aram  the 
Madonna  della  Gssa.  There«der  will  find  a 
notice  on  tliis  Interesting  piece  of  antiquarian 
topography,  by  M.  Noel  des  Vergers,  in  I»dot'« 
smnll  and  Ixjautiful  etlition  of  Horace's  works, 
published  at  Parts  In  1855,  accompanlfd  by 
maps  and  photogrsphJc  riewa  of  the  localttiea. 
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the  preceding  excursion ;  bejond  which 
a  new  one,  practicable  for  carriages, 
has  been  recently  carried  as  far  as 
HoccsL  GioTine,  from  which  the  journey 
must  be  performed  on  horseback  or  on 
foot.  R.  Giovine,  3  m.  from  Vicovaro,  is 
situated  on  a  steep  rock  above  the  road, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Arx 
Junonis  {Hocca  Oiunone),  Near  the  ch. 
is  preserved  an  inscription  recording 
the  restoration  of  a  Temple  of  Victory 
by  Vespasian.  Antiquaries  regard  this 
as  a  proof  that  it  is  the  Fanum  Va- 
cons,  or  the  Temple  of  Juno  Vic- 
trix,  celebrated  by  Horace,  which 
would  confirm  the  etymolo^  of  the 
modem  name.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  torrent  is  seen  Cantalupo,  Horace's 
Mandela,  between  which  and  the  Li-  [ 
cenza  are  fragments  of  polygonal  walls,  { 
supposed  to  be  the  substructions  of  a 
temple.  About  2  m.  beyond  Eocca 
Giovine,  farther  up  the  valley,  is 
Zicenzoj  the  ancient  Digentia, — 

"  Me  qaotiea  refldt  gelidus  Digenda  riviu. 
Quern  Mandela  bibit  rugosus  frlgorc  pagns." 
ffor.  £p,  L  xvilL— 

a  mountain -village  of  930  Inhab., 
beautifully  situated  on  a  hill  above 
the  bright  clear  stream  which  Horace 
celebrates  under  the  same  name.  The 
site  of  the  villa  of  Horace  is  placed  by 
some  on  the  rt.of  the  road,  about  midway 
between  it  and  the  river,  a  short  dis- 
tance before  we  reach  the  village.  Little 
DOW  remains  but  some  fragments  of  a 
white  mosaic  pavement  partly  covered 
by  a  vineyard.  There  are  3  terrac-es 
and  some  massive  substructions  of  a 
more  magnificent  villa,  and  of  a  later 
date,  on  the  site  of  that  of  the  poet. 
The  names  of  many  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  preserve  some  record 
of  classical  times:  gli  Orasini,  or  Oratinij 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Monte  Rotondo, 
cannot  be  mistaken:  and  La  Itustica, 
on  the  rt.  side  of  the  valley  as  we 
ascend,  recalls  the  Ustica  of  the  poet : — 

•«  Utcunque  dulci,  Tyndarl,  flstnlfi 
Valles,  et  Uttfc«e  ctibantis 
Lnvitt  penonuere  Saxa." 

Od.  1. 11. 

Higher  ap  the  valley,  in  a  romantic  spot 
under    Monte    Coniazzano,    are    two  I 


springs,  identified  by  some  antiquaries 
with  the  Fons  Blandusise : — 

**  0  Fons  Blanduate,  splendidior  vitro 
Dulci  digne  mero,  non  one  floribus 
Craa  donaberis  htedo."     Od,  III.  13. 

1  m.  beyond  Licenza  is  the  village  of 
Civitelia,  from  which  a  bridle-path  leads 
over  the  mountains  to  Palombara,  6 
m.  distant. 

The  Ascent  of  Monte  Gencuro  is  made 
more  conveniently  from  Rocca  Giovine 
than    from    any    other    point   in  the 
valley  of  the    Licenza.     The  excur- 
sion to  Monte  Genaro  from  Tivoli  will 
require  4  or  5  hours,  for  which  guides 
are  easily  obtained;  the  hire  of  horses 
for  the  journey  is  8  pauls,  and  the 
guides  will  expect  5  or  6.    Those  who 
I  ascend  direct  from  Tivoli  follow  the 
route  taken  by  the  peasants  in  going 
to  the  festa  of  the  Pratoue,  the  mea- 
dow between  the  two  summits  of  the 
mountain.    They  take  the  road  leading 
to  Santo  Pohj  situated  2250  ft  above  the 
sea.     The  road  here  ceases,  and  we 
follow  for  some  distance  a  bridle-path 
commanding  fine  views  of  the  valley  of 
the  Licenza,  and  at  length  strike  into  the 
forest  beneath  the  singular  insulated 
limestone  mass  of  Monte  del  la  Morra. 
The  last  ascent  to  the  Pratone  from 
this   side    is   steep,   but   the  opening 
of  the  plain  is  so  beautiful,  that  the 
contrast  of  scenery  renders  it  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
the  joarney.    The  ascent  from  the  side 
of  Licenza  to  the  Pratone  is  less  dif- 
ficult, and  follows  the  depression  in  the 
chain  between  the  Monte  Morica  on  the    ■ 
rt.  and  Monte  Rotondo.   The  Pratone  is 
celebrated  for  its  pastures,  and  the  tra- 
veller will  generally  find  it  covered  with 
cattle.    The  annual  festa  at  its  little 
chapel  is  attended  by  the  peasantry  from 
all  parts  of  the  Sabine  hills.    From  this 
plain  we  ascend  to  the  summit  of  Monte 
Genaro,  which  is  41 65  feet  above  the  sea, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Monte  di 
Semprevisa  (5038  ft.),  above  Rocca  Mas- 
sima,  is  the  highest  point  of  the  chain 
which  bounds  the  Campagna  on  the  E. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Mons  Lucre- 
tilis,  which  Horace  has  celebrated  in 
his  beautiful  ode  already  quoted,  was  one 
of  the  peaks  of  this  ridge,  and  many 
writers  identify  it  with  Moute  Genaro 
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itself.  The  view  commanded  daring 
the  ascent  over  the  immense  plains  of 
the  Campa^a  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Italy,  and  will  amply  repay  the  fati^e 
of  the  excursion.  It  embraces  the  line 
of  coast  as  far  as  Monte  Circello,  the 
line  of  the  Yolscian  moontains  beyond 
the  Alban  hills,  and  commands  nearly 
all  the  yalleys  of  the  Apennines  fh>m 
the  Neapolitan  frontier  to  Soracte 
and  the  Monte  Cimino  on  the  N.W. 
On  the  summit  is  a  pyramid  of  loose 
stones,  used  as  a  trigonometrical  sta- 
tion by  BoscoTJch,  in  his  trigonome- 
trical survey  of  the  Papal  States. 
Travellers  who  are  desirous  to  vary 
their  route  in  returning  to  Tivoli  may 
descend  by  the  pass  called  La  Sccir^ 
peihta,  a  mountain  zigzag,  con- 
structed in  parts  with  solid  masonry. 
Daring  the  descent  we  command  some 
fine  views  of  the  small  group  of  hills 
which  stand  detached  from  the  Sabine 
chain,  and  form  so  conspicuoos  an 
object  from  Rome.  On  one  of  their 
saramits  is  the  picturesque  town  and 
castle  of  Monticelli ;  on  another  the 
village  of  Sant'  Angelo,  in  Capooeia, 
the  ancient  city  of  Medullia.  The  pass 
leads  down  to  the  hollow  called  La  Mar- 
cellina,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Morra. 
Near  this  are  some  fine  examples  of  poly- 
gonal walls.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  ruins 
of  a  Roman  villa  at  a  spot  called  Scalzc^ 
cane,  opposite  to  which  are  the  low  hills 
named  the  Colli  Farinelli.  Between  them 
and  the  road  is  a  small  valley,  in 
which  we  may  still  see  some  rains  of  a 
temple,  and  a  cippus  with  the  in- 
scription—  L.  MVNATIVS  .  PLANCVS  . 
TIB.  cos. IMP.  INTER  .VII.  VR.  EPVLON. 
TRIVMPH  .  EX  .  RHSTIS  .  EX  .  TEHPLO. 
8ATVRNI  .  ET  .  COS  .  IMP  .  EXERCITI  .  IN 

ITALIA  .  ET  .  GALLIA.  The  name  of  the 
temple  is  no  doubt  that  given  in  this  in- 
scription, which  records  the  name  of  an 
illustrious  Roman,  whom  the  beautiful 
lines  of  Horace  have  made  familiar  tu 
the  scholar : — 

"  Sic  tu  sapient  flnlre  memento 

Tristldam  vitasqae  labores 
Molli  Fiance,  mero :  seu  to  ftilgentla  signis 

Castn  teaent,  sen  densa  teneblt 
TiborU  umbra  Ud."  Od.  I.  7. 

Beyond  this  we  leave  the  convent  of 
Vitriano  on  the  rt.,  and  enter  the  valley 


of  the  Anio  through  the  fine  groves  of 
olives  which  clothe  the  slopes  of  the 
Monte  di  Quintiliolo,  as  fiur  as  the  Ponte 
deir  Acquoria. 

The  excursion  from  Licenza  to  Pa- 
lombaro  is  by  a  bridle-road,  passing 
by  the  Fonte  Blentusia,  and  to  tJie  foot 
of  Monte  Genaro:  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  a  path  more  to  the 
N.  than  that  to  Marcellina  and  TiToli 
descends  near  the  Romitorio  di  S. 
Nicola,  through  a  rocky  ravine.  To  the 
geologist  this  excursion  will  prove  most 
interesting,  as  afibrding  an  excellent 
section  of  the  secondary  strata  so  rarely 
found  together  and  within  so  limited 
a  space  in  the  Sonthern  Apennines. 
Leaving  Licenza,  the  path  crosses  suc- 
cessive! v  the  lias  and  oolitic  strata ;  the 
second  forming  the  most  elevated  point 
of  Monte  Genaro,  the  neocomian  and 
cretaceous  strata  being  entirely  want- 
ing. In  the  depression  separating  Palom- 
baro  from  the  group  of  St.  Angelo  and 
Monticelli  will  be  found  the  pliocene  or 
subapennine  series  (well  characterised 
at  Formello  on  the  road  from  Monticelli 
to  Rome),  whilst  the  hills  on  which  these 
3  towns  are  so  picturesquely  situated 
are  formed  of  a  compact  limestone,  in 
places  changed  into  dolomite,  and  con- 
taining well-characterised  fossils  (am- 
monites and  a  species  of  aptycus)  of 
the  age  of  our  British  lias  and  inferior 
and  middle  oolites.  [The  Abbate  Rus- 
coni  at  Monticelli  has  formed  an  inte- 
resting collection  of  the  fossils  from 
these  secondar^r  strata,  which  will  inte- 
rest the  geological  excursionist.]— See 
p.  319. 

Frahcati,  12  m. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  railway 
the  excursion  to  Frascati,  including  a    , 
visit  to  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  and  to 
Grotta  Ferrata,  can  be  easily  performed 
in  a  day,  by  leaving  Rome  by  an  early    | 
train  and  returning  by  the  latest. 

[An  excursion  of  2  or  3  days  will  I 
enable  the  tourist,  even  parties  of  ' 
ladies,  to  explore  very  convenientlv  the 
different  localities  about  the  Alban  hills,  ; 
and  in  the  following  order,  commenc- 
ing with  Frascati: — 1st  day.  Frascati.  j 
the  ruins  of  Tuscnium,  the  extinct  i 
crater  of  la  Molara,  the  different  villas    , 
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about  Frascati,  and  especially  the  Villa 
Aldobrandini :  2nd  day,  By  starting 
early  the  party  can  breakfast  at  Grotta 
Ferrata  or  Marino,  yisiting  the-  ch. 
of  the  Basilian  conyent  at  &e  former, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Aqua  Ferentina 
close  to  the  latter  town;  and  proceed 
from  thence  (on  foot  or  hoi'seback) 
by  the  supposed  site  of  Alba  Longa  to 
Rocca  di  Papa  and  Monte  CaTO,  descend- 
ing afterwards  to  Albano  by  the  convent 
of  Palazzuola:  3rd  day,  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo,  the  Emissarinm  of  the  Alban 
I^ke,  and  Lariccia  by  the  road  leading 
from  the  convent  of  the  Cappuccini  of 
Albano ;  from  Lariccia  we  would  advise 
the  pedestrian  to  follow  the  Via  Appia 
below  the  town  on  his  way  to  Genzano, 
which  will  enable  him  to  examine  the 
massive  substructions  over  which  it  was 
carried,  and  the  opening  of  the  Emis- 
aarittm  of  the  lake  of  Nemi  beyond, 
and  arrive  in  an  hour  at  Genzano: 
from  Genzano  a  forenoon  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  see  the  lake  and  town  of  Nemi 
and  to  return  to  Albano  or  even  to 
Rome  to  sleep :  visiting  on  his  way  the 
viaduct  of  Genzano,  the  still  more  gigan- 
tic one  between  Lariccia  and  Albano, 
and  the  Tomb  of  Aruns:  a  4th  day 
may  be  well  spent  at  Albano,  com- 
bining excursions  to  Civita  Lavinia, 
the  ruins  of  BoviilsB,  and  Castel  Sa- 
velli,  returning  to  Rome  by  the  ancient 
Via  Appia.  Families  would  do  well 
to  engage  a  carriage  at  Rome  for  the 
whole  excursion,  the  only  part  during 
which  it  cannot  be  used  being  the 
ascent  to  Monte  Cavo,  in  which  case 
it  can  be  sent  round  to  Albano.] 

The  charge  for  a  carriage  with  2 
horses,  to  go  to  Frascati  and  return  to 
Rome  on  the  same  day,  will  be  4  scudi, 
or  5  including  the  coachman's  btuma- 
mono.  Tourists  may  find  it  convenient 
to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  by 
railway  to  Frascati,  where  they  will 
find  vehicles  for  hire  for  the  rest  of 
the  excursion.  Trains  perform  the 
journey  in  ^  hr. ;  carriages,  horses, 
and  donkeys  are  always  in  waiting  at 
the  Frascati  terminus  to  convey  them 
to  the  town. 

We  shall  describe,  in  the  first  instance; 
the  carriage-road,  which  leaves  Rome  by 
the  Porta  S.  Giovanni :  for  a  few  hun- 


dred yards  beyond  the  gate  it  follows 
the  ancient  Via  Asinaria,  the  Via  La- 
tina  running  parallel  on  the  rt.  It 
soon  after  crosses  the  Mariana  stream, 
and,  passing  over  the  raised  causeway  of 
the  Via  Appia  Nova  to  Albano,  branches 
off  on  the  1.  About  3  m.  from  the  sate  we 
pass  under  the  arch  of  the  Acqua  Felice, 
called  the  Porta  Furba,  constructed  on 
the  line  of  the  Clandian  and  Marciau 
aqueducts,  a  short  way  beyond  «rhich 
and  on  the  1.  is  the  lojfty  tumulus  of  the 
Monte  del  Orano,  supposed  without  a 
shadow  of  authority  to  be  the  sepul- 
chre of  Alexander  Severus.  It  is  an  im- 
mense mound,  200  ft  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  which  is  constructed  of  masonry. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  I6th  century  it 
was  explored  from  the  summit:  an 
entrance  was  made  by  removing  the 
stones  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  a  sepul- 
chral chamber  was  discovered  con- 
taining the  magnificent  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble  which  gives  its  name  to 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  museum  of  the 
Capitol,  and  is  noticed  in  our  account 
of  that  collection  (p.  258).  The  cele- 
brated Portland  Vase,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  was  found  in  this 
sarcophagus.  The  road  crosses  the  rail- 
way immediately  beyond  the  Porta 
Furba.  About  1^  m.  beyond  the  tu- 
mulus, on  the  rt.  hand,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Via  Latina,  are  some  ruins, 
near  the  Osteria  del  Tavolato,  interest- 
ing as  marking,  in  the  opinion  of 
modem  antiquaries,  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Fortnna  Muliebris,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  wife  and  mother  of  Corio- 
lanus,  who  here  dissuaded  him  firom  his 
threatened  attack  on  Rome. 

About  2i  m.  beyond  the  Porta  Furba 
are,  on  the  rt  of  the  road,  the  ruins 
caUed  the  Sette  Bam,  also  Roma 
Vecchia  di  Frascati.  The  first  name 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Sep- 
timius  Bassus  the  consul,  a.d.  317: 
it  is  interesting  as  marking  the  site 
of  an  imperial  villa  of  great  mag- 
nificence and  extent.  The  ruins  now 
visible  are  at  least  4000  ft  in  circum- 
ference :  their  construction  shows  two 
distinct  periods;  that  portion  towards 
Rome  corresponds  with  the  style  of 
the  buildings  under  Hadrian,  while 
that  toward  Frascati  belongs  to  the 
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time  of  the  Antonines.  Antiquaries 
general  Ij  agree  in  regarding  it  as  a 
suburban  villa  of  Hadrian  or  Comnio- 
das:  the  quantity  of  niarble  discovered 
among  the  foundations  attests  the  splen- 
dour of  the  edifice.  Less  than  a  mile 
farther  is  the  Osteria  del  CurcUOy  the 
half-way  house,  near  vhich  the  road 
divides ;  that  on  the  rt.  leads  to  Grotta 
Ferrata,  and  that  to  the  1.  to  Frascati. 
The  large  plantations  of  stone-pines 
seen  on  the  1.  surround  the  farm  of 
Torre  Nuova,  belonging  to  Prince 
Borghese.  At  the  foot  of  the  ascent 
to  Frascati  is  a  handsome  fountain,  and 
a  mile  farther  the  Osteria  di  Vermicino: 
the  ruins  seen  on  the  rt.  belong  to  the 
Julian  aqueduct.  A  road  on  the  rt 
leads  to  the  Villa  Muti,  long  the  resi- 
dence of  Cardinal  York.  The  high 
road  now  crosses  a  valley,  from  which 
a  long  ascent  biings  us  to  Frascati. 

By  Railway:  omnibuses  start  from  the 
office  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio 
I  h.  before  the  departure  of  each  train. 
Leaving  the  central  station,  the  railway 
passes  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica 
on  the  rt.,  and,  cutting  through  the  city 
wall  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  runs  for 
some  distance  parallel  to  the  aq^ueduct 
of  the  Acqua  Felice  until  reaching  the 
Monte  di  Grano,  from  which  it  follows 
the  line  of  the  Mariana  stream  in  the 
direction  of  Marino,  as  far  as  the  9th 
m., where,  suddenly  changing  its  direc- 
tion to  E.  by  N.,  it  rnns  along  the  foot 
of  the  hilly  region  that  extends  from 
Marino  to  Frascati;  near  Ciampino 
it  cuts  through  a  lava-current,  de- 
scending from  Marino  by  means  of  a 
tunnel,  and  from  thence  through  a 
series  of  cuttings  in  the  recent  volcanic 
dejections  of  the  Alban  volcanoes,  and 
through    a   lovely    region    of  olive- 

S-ounds  and  vineyards,  until  reaching 
e  station  of  Frascati  in  a  very  pic- 
turesque situation,  but  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  town,  and 
nearly  400  ft.  below  it.  Carriages  and 
donkeys  are  in  attendance  to  convey 
the  passengers,  employing  20  minutes 
in  the  ascent. 

Frascati. -- This  town  is  prettily 
situated    on   one   of  the    lower   emi- 


nences of  the  Tusculan  hills,  with  a 
population  of  5000  souls.  {Inns:  H. 
de  Londi*es,  in  the  Piazza,  just  within 
the  Porta  Romana.)  Frascati  is  one 
of  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  Boman 
families  during  the  villeggiatura  season, 
and  in  the  summer  months  every  bouse 
is  filled  with  company.  English  fami- 
lies who  spend  the  summer  in  this  part 
of  Italy  prefer  it  to  every  other  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome:  the 
climate  is  healthy,  and  the  excursions 
in  its  neighbourhood,  if  not  more  beau- 
tiful, are  more  accessible,  than  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tivoli.  Frascati  arose 
in  the  13th  century  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Tusculum.  The  walls  are  built 
on  the  ruins  of  a  villa  of  the  time 
of  Augustus,  which  is  said  to  have 
afforded  shelter  to  the  inhabitants  after 
the  cruel  destruction  of  their  city  by 
the  Romans  in  1 1 9 1 .  The  modem  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Frascata.  the  appella- 
tion given  to  the  hill  as  early  as  the  8th 
century,  as  a  spot  covered  with  trees 
and  btj^es.  The  town  itself  is  less  re- 
markable than  the  beautiful  villas  which 
surround  it.  Some  of  the  older  houses 
retain  their  architecture  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries;  the  ch.  of  S.  Rocco, 
formerly  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sebastian, 
and  still  called  the  Duomo  Vecchio,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Orsinis,  lords  of  Marino,  in  1309.  The 
Ihiotno  Vecokio  has  a  low  campanile 
built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  14th 
centy.  Near  it  is  the  old  castle, 
now  the  Palazzo  Vescwile^  a  build- 
ing of  the  15th,  restored  by  Pius 
yf.  The  fountain  near  it  bears  the 
date  1480,  and  the  name  of  Cardinal 
d'E^touteville,  the  ambassador  of  France 
and  the  founder  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  at  Rome,  to  whom  the  foundation 
of  the  cAstle  is  also  attributed.  The 
principal  edifice  of  recent  times  is  the 
Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  from 
the  designs  of  C.  Fontana.  It  was  com- 
pleted under  Clement  XL,  in  1700.  It 
contains  a  mural  monument  erected  by 
Cardinal  York,  who  was  for  many  years 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  his  brother 
Charles  Edward,  the  voung  Pretender, 
who  died  Jan.  31, 1788,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  ; — Jleic  sit^ts  est  Karolus 
Odoardus  cui  Pater  Jacobus  IIL,  Kex 
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Anglioff  ScotuB,  FrancicB,  ffibemue,  Prt- 
mtia  Natoi-um,  paterni  Juris,  et  Regioe 
dignitatii  successor  et  heres,  qui  domicilio 
sibi  Rom<B  delecto  comes  Albanyensii 
dictus  est.  Vixit  annos  67  et  mensem 
decessit  in  pace. — Pridie,  Kal,  Feb,  Anno 
1788.  The  ch.  of  the  Cappuccini,  finely 
situated  above  the  town,  has  some  in- 
teresting pictures :  among  these  may  be 
noticed  a  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
Giulio  Romatio ;  a  St.  Francis,  by  Paul 
Brill ;  and  a  ^Crucifixion  by  Muziano. 
In  the  sacristy  is  Guido's  sketch  for  his 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
over  the  high  altar  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Lucinaat  Rome. 

The  only  Koman  remains  at  Frascati 
are  a  huge  circular  tomb,  called  the 
Sepulchre  of  Lucullus,  in  the  road 
leading  from  the  Porta  Romana  to 
Tusculum;  there  is  no  authority  for 
the  ownership  attributed  to  it. 

Vaias. — The  villas  of  Frascati,  which 
constitute  its  most  remarkable  feature, 
date  chiefly  from  the  1 7th  century.  The 
most  important  is  the  Villa  Belvidere  or 
Aldobrandini,  Shortly  before  we  arriYe 
at  the  gate  of  this  noble  villa,  by  the  road 
that  leads  to  Tusculum,  we  pass  on  the 
1.  hand  the  small  casino  of  the  Villa 
Piccolomini,  remarkable  as  the  retreat 
in  which  Cardinal  Baronias  composed 
his  celebrated  Aunals.  The  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini was  built  by  Cardinal  Pietro 
Aldobrandini,  nephew  of  Clement  VI II., 
after  lie  had  succeeded  in  attaching  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.  It  was  designed  by  Giacomo 
del  la  Porta,  and  was  the  last  work  of 
that  architect  The  buildings  were 
completed  by  Giovanni  Fontana,  and 
the  waterworks  were  designed  by  the 
same  artist  and  finished  by  Olivieri  of 
Tivoli.  From  the  extreme  beauty  of 
its  position,  and  the  extensive  prospect 
which  it  commands  over  the  Campagna, 
it  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Belvedere.  The  villa  subsequently  passed 
by  inheritance  into  the  Pamfili  family, 
and  in  the  last  century  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Borgheses ;  it  now  belongs 
to  prince  Aldobitindini,  the  head  of 
the  second  branch  of  that  family.  The 
casino,  built  upon  a  massive  terrace, 
is  richly  decorated  with  marbles  and 


frescoes  by  Cav,  cTArpino,  The  subjects 
of  these  paintings  are  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  represent  the  death 
of  Sisera,  David  and  Abigail,  the  history 
of  the  Fall,  the  death  of  Goliath,  and 
Judith.'  The  walls  of  the  anterooms 
are  hung  with  maps  of  the  manorial 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Borghese. 
Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  casino  to- 
wards the  hill  is  a  large  hemicyde 
with  two  wings,  and  a  fine  cascade 
in  the  centre.  Near  it  is  a  building 
called  II  Parnasso,  once  remarkable  for 
its  frescoes  by  Domenichino.  It  con- 
tains a  large  relief  of  Parnassus  with 
the  different  divinities,  and  a  Pegasus. 
The  water  is  made  to  turn  an  organ, 
one  of  those  fiintastic  applications  which 
seem  to  have  been  popular  in  the  Roman 
villas  of  the  period.  The  grounds  of 
the  villa  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in 
picturesque  beauty.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  park  Prince  Aldobrandini  has 
established  a  manufactory  of  pottery, 
the  clay  being  derived  Irom  the  decom- 
posed volcanic  ashes  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Tusculan  volcanoes. —  Villa  Mont- 
alto,  now  the  property  of  the  college 
of  the  Propaganda,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  villa  towards  the  close 
of  the  ICth  centy.  The  casino  is  deco- 
rated with  frescoes  by  the  scholars 
of  Domenichino,  the  Caracci  and  the 
Zuccheri.— The  Villa  3futi,  the  sup- 
posed site  of  a  villa  of  Cicero's,  long 
inhabited  by  Cardinal  York  when 
Bishop  of  Frascati ;  and  the  Villa  Pal- 
laoicini,  nearer  the  plain  and  the  high 
road. — The  Villa  Sora,  belonging  to 
Prince  Piombiuo,  above  the  railway 
station,  in  a  charming  situation,  is 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Gre^ry 
XIII.,  where  took  place  the  meetings 
for  the  reform  of  the  Calendar  dur- 
ing his  Pontificate.— Fi/to  Conti,  now 
Torlonia,  situated  outside  the  Porta 
Romana.  The  grounds,  with  the  cas- 
cade fountains,  are  very  beautiful ;  the 
views  from  the  terrace  in  front  over 
the  Campagna  and  Rome  magnificent. 
—  Villa  Taverna,  about  f  m.  beyond  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Monte  Porzio  and 
Colonna,  built  by  the  cardinal  of  that 
name  in  th6  16th  centy.,  from  the 
designs  of  Girolamo  Ramaldi.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  Borghese  family. 
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andoneof  their  most  frequented  country  |  and  4  pauls.    The  tourist  ytiW  do  well 


seats;  it  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  Paul  v.  Not  far  fh>m  here  is  the 
more  extensive  Villa  Mondragone^  also 


to  go  by  the  road  that  passes  by  the 
Villas  Ruffini,  Tavema,  and  Mondra- 
gone,  and  the  convent  of  the  Camaldoli ; 


belonging  to  Prince  Borghese,  founded  !  and  after  visiting  Tusculum,  to  retani 
by  Cardinal  Al temps  as  an  agreeable  |  to  Frascati  by  the  Villa  Ruffinella,  the 
surprise  to  Gregory  XIII.  The  casino,  Capuccini,  and  the  Villa  Aldobrandini, 
designed  principally  by  Vansanzio,  con-  |  thus  embracing  all  the  most  remarkable 
tains  no  less  than  374  windows.  The  |  sites  about  Frascati. 
grand  loggia  of  the  gardens  was  de- 1  The  ruins  of  Tasculum  occupy  the 
ugned  by  Vignola,  the  fountains  and  |  crest  of  the  hill  above  the  Villa  Kuffi< 
waterworks  by  Giovanni  Fontana ;  this  i  nella.   Its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  the 


villa,  long  uninhabited,  is  now  under 
going  repairs;  a  portion  of  it  has  been 
converted  into  a  college  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuits. —  Villa  Fal- 
conieri,  formerly  the  Bnffina^  the  oldest 
of  all  the  Frascati  villas,  founded  by 
bishop  Ruffini  in  1548.  The  casino, 
built  by  Borromini,  is  remarkable  for 
a  ceiling  painted  by  Carlo  Maratta,  and 
an  interesting  series  of  caricatures  by 

Pier  Leone  Ghezzi. Villa  Huffinella, 

now  belonging  to  the  king  of  Italy,  and 
formerly  to  Lucien  Buonaparte.  The 
casino,  built  by  Vauvitelli,  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Accademia 


poets  to  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ul^'sses 
and  Circe : — 

Et  Jam  Telegoni.  Jam  MoeniA  Tlbaris  wU 
8lal>ant :  Argolicae  quod  posuere  ManuiL 

Ovid,  Fast,  IV. 

Its  position,  fortified  by  Pelasgic  walls 
of  great  solidity,  was  so  strong  as  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  Hannibal,  and  the 
Romans  set  so  high  a  value  on  its  alli- 
ance that  they  admitted  its  inhabitants 
to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  It 
afterwards  became  more  memorable  as 
the  birthplace  of  Cato,  and  as  the  scene 
of   Cicero's    Tusculan     Disputations. 


of  Cicero*s  villa.  Under  the  portico  !  It  is  known  that  the  city  was  entire  at 
are  numerous  inscriptions  and  other  { the  close  of  the  12th  century,  when 
antique  fragments  discovered  among ;  it  embraced  the  Imperial  cause,  and 


the  ruins  of  Tusculum.  In  one  part 
of  the  grounds  is  a  hill  called  Par- 
nassus, arranged  by  Lucien  Buona- 
parte. On  the  slopes  were  planted  in 
box  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 


lor  some  years  maintained  a  gallant 
struggle  with  Rome.  In  1167,  on  the 
march  of  Frederick  I.  into  the  Papal 
States,  the  Romans  attacked  Tusculum 
in  the  name  of  the  pope.  Couut  liainone 


authors  of  ancient  and  modem  times. !  of  Tusculum  was  assisted  by  a  Ghi- 
In  Nov.  1818  the  Villa  Ruffinella  ob- |  belline  army  under  Raynaldns  arch- 


tained  a  disagreeable  notoriety  from 
a  daring  attack  of  banditti,  who  ob- 
tained admission  while  the  family 
were  at  dinner,  intending  to  seize  the 
daughter  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  being  married  to 
prince  Ercolani  of  Bologna.  The  family 
made  their  escape,  but  the  brigands 
seized  the  secretary  and  two  servants, 
and  carried  them  off  to  the  hills  above 


bishop  of  Cologne,  and  Christian  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence :  a  general  engage- 
ment took  place  in  the  plain  near  the  ci  ty 
(May  30,  1167),  in  which  the  Romans, 
30,000  strong,  were  totally  defeated, 
with  great  slaughter;  the  Romans 
are  stated  to  have  left  2000  dead 
upon  the  field.  Machiavelli  says  that 
Rome  was  never  afterwards  either 
rich  or  populous,  and  the  contemporary 


Velletri,  from  which  they  were  not  re- ,  historians  confirm  the  accounts  of  the 


'carnage    by    calling   the    battle    the 
CannsB  of  the  middle  ages.   The  action 
lasted  from  9  in  the   morning  notil 
night ;  and  on  the  next  day,  when  the 
Romans  came  out  to  bury  their  dead,  the 
„   count  of  Tusculum  and  the  archbishop 
about  2  m. ;  there  are  plenty  of  donkeys  '  of  Mentz  surrounded  them,  and  refused 
ond  horses  for  hire,  the  charge  being  3 '  to  grant  the  privilege  of  burial  except 


leased  until  the  prince  paid  a  ransom 
of  6000  scudi. 

Tasculum, — This  excursion,  the  most 
interesting  about  Frascati,  can  be  made 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  the  distance  being 
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on  the  humiliating  condition  that  they 
should  count  the  number  of  the  slain. 
In  the  following  year  the  Romans  again 
attacked  the  city,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, abandoned  by  their  count,  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  to  the  pope 
(Alexander  III.).  The  cause  of  the 
pope  was  not  then  the  cause  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  the  surrender  of 
Tusculum  to  the  Church  was  regarded 
as  an  act  of  hostility  by  Rome,  whose 
vengeance  was  deferred  but  not  extin- 
guished. The  pope  however  repaired 
to  Tusculum,  which  became  for  many 
years  his  favourite  residence.  It  was 
here,  in  1171,  that  he  received  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  Henry  II.  of 
England  to  plead  his  innocence  of  the 
murder  of  Becket.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander  in  1181,  Tusculum  again 
became  an  imperial  city.  The  Romans 
renewed  their  attacks,  and  in  1191  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  citadel  by  the 
cession  of  Celestin  III.,  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  They  razed 
the  houses  to  their  foundations,de8troyed 
the  fortifications,  and  reduced  the  city 
to  such  a  state  of  desolation  that  it  was 
impossible  to  recover  from  its  effects. 
No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  restore 
Tusculum  on  its  ancient  site,  and 
Frascati,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
rose  from  its  ruins  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hills.  A  visit  to  the  ruins  is 
highly  interesting :  and  the  view  alone 
is  an  inducement  which  even  in  this 
district  of  beautiful  scenery  will  amply 
repay  the  trouble  of  the  ascent  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  Villa  Ruffinella  by  a 
shady  road,  the  ancient  Via  Tusculana, 
the  first  object  of  interest  which  we 
meet,  in  a  depression  between  two 
hills  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Rufinella,  is  the  Amphitheatre,  of  re- 
ticulated work,  225  feet  long  and  166^ 
broad :  the  style  does  not  show  an  anti- 
quity corresponding  to  the  other  ruins, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  the  most  recent 
Roman  bnildiu^  of  Tusculum  yet  dis- 
covered. Near  it,  along  a  rising  gpround 
commanding  a  fine  panoramic  view  over 
the  Campagna,  including  Rome  and  the 
sea  beyond  Ostia,  are  extensive  ruins, 
called  by  the  local  ciceroni  the  Villa  di 
Cicerone.  They  formed,  apparently,  the 
substructions  or  ground  floor  of  an  ex- 


tensive building;  and  are  regarded,  with 
some  probability,  as  the  lower  part  of 
a  villa  of  Tiberius,  which  may  have 
been  built  on  the  site  of  that  of  Cicero. 
Near  this  we  find  an  ancient  pavement 
formed  of  polygonal  masses  of  lava, 
some  remains  of  baths,  and  the  ground 
fioor  of  a  house  with  an  atrium  and 
cistern.  Proceeding  from  the  Amphi- 
theatre along  the  ancient  pavement,  we 
arrive  where  a  road  strikes  off  on 
the  1. ;  the  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  a 
wide  open  space,  the  supposed  site  of 
the  Forum  of  Tusculum,  behind  which 
is  the  Theatre^  the  best  preserved  monu- 
ment of  the  ancient  city ;  beyond  it  are 
fragments  of  the  city  walls.  The  thea- 
tre was  first  excavated  by  Lucien  Buo- 
naparte, and  afterwards,  in  1839.,  by  the 
queen  of  Sardinia ;  it  was  a  diurnal  one, 
and  is  veiy  perfect,  most  of  the  seats 
for  the  spectators,  as  well  as  the  or- 
chestra and  scena,  being  well  preserved. 
On  one  side  of  the  theatre  runs  a  Ro- 
man road,  and  on  the  other  are  some 
remains  of  steps,  called  by  the  ciceroni 
a  theatre  for  children ;  behind  is  a  large 
subterranean  piscina  or  cistern,  which 
was  arched  over,  the  roof  supported 
by  3  rows  of  piers.  At  the  back  of 
this  reservoir  rises  abruptly  the  hill 
on  which  stood  the  citadel;  its  top 
is  about  200  ft.  above  the  level  space 
of  the  city  below,  and  2218  above 
the  sea.  The  site  of  the  arx  occupied 
an  ovid  plateau,  the  sides  of  which 
descend  precipitously  on  every  side, 
and  which  have  been  in  some  places 
cut  down  for  purposes  of  defence.  It 
had  two  gates,  one  towards  the  west, 
which  may  be  easily  traced  behind  the 
theatre,  and  the  other  towards  the 
valley  and  the  Via  Latina,  excavated 
in  the  volcanic  rock.  From  the  sum- 
mit the  view  is  grand  beyond  de- 
scription, and  on  a  fine  day  there  is 
scarcely  a  more  interesting  point  from 
which  one  can  gaze  over  the  classical 
region  of  ancient  Latium.  Liooking 
towards  the  N.  we  see  the  Camaldo- 
lese  convent,  beyond  it  Monte  Porzio, 
and  in  the  plain,  between  the  Alban 
and  Sabine  mountains,  the  sites  of  Col- 
atia  and  Gabii;  still  farther  on  the 
whole  range  of  the  Sabine  Apennines, 
with   Tivoli,    Monticelli,  Palombara, 
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Soracte,  and  on  the  more  distant  hori- 1 
zon  the  Yolcanic  chain  of  Monte  Ci-  I 
mino.     Towards  Rome  stretches  the  I 
great  breadth  of  the  Campagna,  with  | 
3ie    sea    beyond,     and    the    thickly  i 
wooded  hills  of  Frascati  with  its  villas  ' 
in  the  foreground.    In  the  opposite  di-  | 
rection,  looking  east,  the  eye  extends 
over  the  whole  Latin  valley,  separating  ' 
the  central  mass  of  Monte  Cavo  and  j 
Monte  Pila  from  the  outlying  range,  I 
on  which  Rocca  Priora,  Monte  Com- 1 
patri,  Monte  Porzio,  and  Tusculum  are  | 
situated.     Closing   in    this  valley  on ! 
the  E.  is  the  Monte  de'  Fiori ;  beyond  , 
which  is  easily  made  out  the  bluff  of  j 
the  Volscian  mountains,  on  the  sides  . 
of  which  stands  the  Pelasgic  town  of] 
Segni ;  more  to  the  rt.  the  peak  of  Rocca 
Massimi  in  the  same  range,   followed 
by  Monte  Pila,  the  Campo  di  Annibale, 
with   Rocca  di  Papa,  the  long  ridge 
of  Alba  Longa,  and  the  more  distant 
one  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  with  Marino 
and  Grotta-Ferrata  on  the  declivity. 
The  Via  Lalina  is  seen  at  our  feet,  I 
passing   by  the  farm  of  La   Molara,  | 
bounded  on  either  side  by  the  farms  of  i 
Prince  Aldobrandini.    The  hill  of  the  | 
citadel  of  Tusculum  is  very  interesting  i 
in  a  geological  point  of  view ;  formed  I 
chiefly  of  a  volcanic  conglomerate  of  I 
yellow  cinders,  under  which  has  risen  ' 
a  protruded  mass  of  lava,  which  con-  j 
stitutes  the  precipice  on  the  S.  side. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  lava  the  volcanic  | 
conglomerate  dipping  N.W.  has  been  i 
80  hardened,  or  baked,  as  to  form  a  | 
very  solid  rock,  called  by  the  Italian  j 
writers  sperone^  the  lapis  Tnsculanm,  and  ' 
which  is  seldom  met  with  elsewhere  I 
amongst  the  Latian  volcanoes ;   it   is ! 
composed  almost   entirely  of  garnet,  I 
and  is  the  stone  used  in  all  the  sub- 
jacent ruins,  which  has  proved  nearly 
as  durable  as  travertine. 

There  are  traces  of  ancient  edifices 
on  the  plateau  of  the  citadel,  which 
antiquaries  identify  with  temples  known 
to  have  been  erected  to  Jupiter  Maxi- 
mus,  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  &c.  &c. 

Descending  from  the  Arx,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  theatre,  may  be  seen 
some  good  specimens  of  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  town,  formed  of  square 
blocks  of  sperone,  and  of  the  gate. 


flanked  by  2  fluted  Doric  pilasters, 
which  led  on  the  N.  side  of  the  forum 
to  the  Via  Labicana.  A  milestone, 
marking  the  15th  m.  from  Rome, 
stands  a  little  lower  down.  The  road 
is  paved  with  the  ordinary  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava :  on  its  side  is  a  fountain 
with  an  inscription  recording  its  having 
been  built  by  the  Ediles  Q.  C.  Latinos 
and  Marcus  Decimus,  by  order  of  the 
Senate;  close  to  it  is  a  singular 
subterranean  chamber,  the  roof  in 
the  shape  of  a  pointed  Gothic  arch, 
formed  like  the  gates  of  Arpino 
and  Mycenas,  of  horizontal  courses, 
laid  so  as  to  converge  from  below, 
and  the  projecting  portions  after- 
wards cut  away  so  as  to  form  the 
ogive.  This  chamber,  which  served 
as  a  reservoir  for  water  collected  from 
sources  under  the  hill  of  the  cita- 
del, has  been  considered  one  of  the 
oldest  constructions  of  Tusculum,  ante- 
rior to  the  use  of  the  circular  arch,  and 
coeval  with  the  Mamertine  prisons  at 
Rome,  whilst  the  adjoining  walls  of  the 
city  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  period 
when  the  lower  town  was  founded,  or 
when  its  population  increasing  de- 
scended from  the  citadel  above,  after 
the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa,  its 
rival,  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  arch,  properly  so 
called,  cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
period  than  the  times  of  Tarqainius 
Priscus.  The  water  was  brought  into 
thift  chamber  by  a  conduit,  5^  ft  high 
and  2  ft.  broad.  About  I  m.  from  Tus- 
culum the  tourist  can  visit  the  Carnal- 
dolt,  a  monastery  beautifully  situated. 
It  was  the  retreat  of  Card.  Passionei, 
who  built  for  himself  some  cells  on  the 
plan  of  those  occupied  by  the  monks, 
decorated  their  walls  with  engravings, 
and  converted  a  small  spot  of  ground 
adjoining  into  a  pretty  garden,  which 
he  cultivated  with  great  taste.  He  col- 
lected in  his  garden  no  less  than  800 
inscriptions  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Tusculum,  and  indulged  his  classical 
tastes  by  the  addition  of  a  valuable 
libraiy.  One  of  his  frequent  guests  in 
this  retreat  was  the  Pretender,  James 
III.  ofFingland. 
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Grotta  Febrata, 

about  2  m.  from  Frascati,  in  the  direc- 1 
tiou  of  Albauo.    The  road  is  beautiful,  | 
passing    through    olive    grounds   and  j 
the  fine  old  wood  of  Grotta  Ferrata. 
The  Tillage,  which  contains  800  Inhab., 
is  a  mere  dependency  of  the  immense 
castellated    monastery    of   S.    Basilio. ! 
[Grotta  Ferrata  may  also  be  reached , 
by   the  road   that  branches  ofif  from  , 
that  t)etween  Kome  and  Frascati  near 
the  Osteria  del  Curato.  following  the 
ancient  Via  Latina,  or  from  the  rly. 
Stat  of  Ciampino.  At  the  9th  milestone 
the  ascent  commences  through  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  passing  on  the  1. 
some  extensive  ruins  of  the  Julian  aque- 
duct, and,  2  m.  farther,  the  old  castle  of 
Borghetto,an  imposing  mediseval  strong- 
hold of  the   10th  centy. ;  it  belonged 
to  the  Savellis  during  the  time  of  their 
power.]     This  monastery  of  Basil ian 
monks  of  Grotta  Ferrata  is  the  only  one 
of  the  order  in  the  Papal  States.   Tra- 
dition tells  us  that  the  place  derives  its 
name  from  an  ancient  grotto  closed  with 
an  iron  grating,  in  which  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  tlie  church, 
was  formerly  preserved.  The  monastery 
was   founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
10th  century   by  St.  Nilus,   who  was 
invited  to  Home  by  the  emperor  Otho 
III.,  at  the  time  when  the  shores  of 
southern  Italy  were  ravaged  by  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Sicilian  Saracens.     In 
the  15th  century  it  was  given  by  Sixtus 
IV.,  in  commendiim^  to  a  cardinal ;  and 
the  first  cardinal-abbot  whom  he  ap- 
pointed   was    his    celebrated    nephew 
Giuliano  della  Kovere,  afterwards  Ju- 
lius II.    This  warlike  prelate  converted ; 
it  into  a  fortress,  strengthening  it  with  , 
towers,    and    surrounding   the    whole ; 
building  with  a  ditch.     His  armorial 
bearings  may  be  seen  on  various  parts  I 
of  the  castle,  and  in   the  capitals  of  I 
the  columns  in  the  palace  of  the  abbot. 
The  ch.  was  in  part  rebuilt  in  1754  by 
Cardinal  Guadagni,  abbot  of  the  monas-  . 
tery.     The  vestibule,   which  is  much  , 
more  ancient,  is  remarkable  for  the  bas- 
reliefis  on  the  outer  entrance,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  original  monas-  ^ 
tery  of  St.  Nilus.    The  portion  which , 


forms  the  architrave  appears  to  be 
part  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  an 
imperial  work,  probably  of  the  time 
of  Septimius  Severus.  The  door  of 
the  church  belonged  also  to  tiie  old 
building  erected  in  the  11th  century. 
The  Greek  inscription  over  it,  ex- 
horting all  who  enter  to  put  off  im- 
purity of  thought,  is  perhaps  of  an 
earlier  period.  In  the  interior,  on  the 
vault  over  the  high  altar,  are  mosaics 
of  the  12  apostles.  In  the  right  aisle  is 
a  curious  Greek  inscription,  containing 
the  names  of  the  first  12  nyv/Ani,  or 
abbots,  from  the  foundation  of  St.  Nilus : 
the  dates  are  reckoned  in  the  Greek 
manner,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
6513  bein^  given  instead  of  a.d.  1005, 
the  year  in  which  St.  Nilus  died. 
Another  interesting  monument  of  the 
middle  ages  is  the  sepulchral  slab  in 
the  1.  aisle,  with  an  eagle  in  mosaic, 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  counts 
of  Tusculum.  It  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  tomb  of  Benedict 
IX.,  who  was  a  member  of  that 
family.  The  Chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Nilus  and  St,  Bartholomew,  both  ab- 
bots of  this  monastery,  is  celebrated 
for  its  frescoes  by  Domenichino.  He 
was  employed  by  Odoardo  Famese, 
while  abbot,  to  decorate  it,  at  the 
particular  recommendation  of  his  mas- 
ter Annibale  Caracci.  He  was  then 
in  his  29th  year,  as  we  learn  from 
the  date,  1610,  which  may  be  observed 
on  the  ceiling.  These  fine  works  have 
generally  been  classed  among  the 
masterpieces  of  Domenichino:  they 
represent  the  acts  and  miracles  of  St. 
Nilus  and  St.  Bartholomew.  Begin- 
ning from  the  1.  of  the  altar,  the  sub- 
jects occur  in  the  following  order: — 

1.  The  demoniac  boy  cured  by  the 

gravers  of  St.  Nilus  with  oil  taken  by 
t.  Bartholomew  from  the  lamp  of  the 
Virein.  In  the  lunette  is  the  aeath  of 
St.  Nilus,  surrounded  by  the  monks. 

2.  The  Virgin  in  glory,  surrounded  by 
angels,  giving  a  golden  apple  to  the  two 
saints.  S.  The  meeting  of  St.  Nilus 
and  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  one  of  the 
finest  compceitions  and  most  powerful 
paintings  of  the  series :  the  trumpeters 
are  justly  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of 
expression.    The  figure  in  green  hol^- 
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ing  the  emperor's  horse  is  DomeDi-l 
chioo  himself,  the  person  leaning  on 

the  horse  is  Guido,  and  the  one  behind  Marino, 

him  is  Guercino;  the  courtier  in  a  -i^q^  4  ^w^^  fi^ni  Grotta  Ferrata, 
green  dress  dismounting  from  his  horse  1  (^y^q^^  jg  a  direct  road  to  Marino,  with- 
is  Giambattista  Agucci,  one  of  Dome-  1  out  passing  through  G.  Ferrata,  joining 
nichino's  early  patrons;  the  youth  vith  ^  t^^t  here  described  at  the  Ponte  degli 
a  blue  cap  and  white  plume,  retreat-  Squarciarelli),  prettily  situated  near 
ing  before  the  prancing  horse,  is  the  ^^e  extremity  of  one  of  the  offshoots 
young  girl  of  Frascati  to  whom  Dome-  ,  descending  from  Monte  Cavo.  The 
nichino  was  attached,  but  was  unable  :  y^ad  descends  ft-om  Grotta  Ferrata  to 
to  obtain  from  her  parents.  4.  The  the  Ponte  degli  Squarciarelli,  by  which 
miracle  of  the  saint  sustaining  the  fall-  1  jt  crosses  the  stream  which  drains  the 
ing  column  during  the  building  of  the  Latin  Valley.  The  hill  on  the  1.  is 
monastery :  remarkable  for  its  per-  1  fonned  by  a  current  of  lava,  resting 
spective  and  for  the  great  number  of  1  „pon  ^  bed  of  red  tufa.  After  crossing 
episodes  introduced.  5.  St.  Nilus  pray-  the  bridge  a  road  (3 J  m.)  on  the  1.  leads 
ing  for  the  cessation  of  a  stomi  which  j  to  Rocca  di  Papa,  whilst  that  to  Marina, 
threatens  the  harvest.  6.  The  saint  narrow,  hilly,  and  much  out  of  repair, 
praying  before  the  crucifix.  7.  The  1  continues  to  ascend  for  about  3  m. 
Annunciation.  These  frescoes,  which  |  among  vineyards,  a  new,  wide,  and 
had  suffered  greatly  from  damp  and  \  good  road  is  now  nearly  completed, 
neglect,  were  cleaned  and  very  well  J  Qose  to  and  before  entering  the  town 
restored  in  1819  by  Camuccmi,  at  the  1  isthe  Villa  diBelpoggio on  the  rt.,  from 
cost  of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  was  which  there  is  a  splendid  view  over 
abbot  of  the  monastery.  This  en-  the  Campagna.  [Marino  may  be  also 
lightened  statesman  at  the  same  time  .  reached  by  a  more  direct  route  than  bv 
placed  in  the  ch.  the  marble  bust  Grotta  Ferrata  from  Frascati ;  and  the 
of  Domenichino  executed  by  Signora  Railway  to  Albano  has  a  station  about 
Teresa  Benincampi,  a  favourite  pupil  3  ^^  below  the  town.]  Marino  has 
of  Canova's.  The  altarpiece,  an  oil  5^^^  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
painting  representing  the  two  saints,  ancient  Castrimoenium,*  and  contains  a 
praying  to  the  Virgin,  is  by  AnnibaU  I  population  of  6530  souls.  It  is  interest- 
Cantcci.  The  service  of  this  ch.  Wi  [ng  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  as 
performed  in  the  Greek  language  |  a  stronghold  of  the  Orsini  family,  who 
and  according  to  the  Greek  ritual.  ■  fi^gt  appear  in  the  I  Sth  century  in  con- 
The  principal  MSS.  of  the  conventual  |  nexion  with  their  castle  of  Marino, 
library  were  removed  a  few  years  1 1^  1347  jt  was  attacked  by  Rieuzi  and 
since  to  the  library  of  the  Vatican. 'allanUy  defended  by  Giordano  Orsini, 
The  Palace  of  the  Abbot,  remarkable  j  whom  the  tribune  had  just  expelled 
for  Its  fine  architecture,  contains  some  I  from  Rome.  In  the  following  century 
interesting  fragments  of  ancient  sculp-;  Marino  became  the  property  of  the 
ture  found  m  the  neighbourhood  of  1  Coionnas,  who  still  retain  it  as  one  of 
the  monastery  and  among  the  ruins  of  their  principal  fiefs  in  the  Roman  States, 
a  Roman  villa.  In  one  of  the  rooms !  it  was  the  residence  of  Martin  V,  in 
is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of ,  1424,  During  the  contests  of  the 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  died  here.  \  Colonnas  against  Engenius  IV.  it  was 
The  circumstances  attending  his  death  I  besieged  and  captured  by  Giuliano 
are  still  involved  in  painful  mystery, '  Ki^ci,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  com- 
and  the  few  facts  which  have  come  to  1  mander  of  the  papal  troops.  The 
light  rather  tend  to  confirm  the  popular ' 

belief  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  poison.  I  •  Recent  researches  of  SIg.  Ro««.  ftowever. 
Travellers  should  endeavour  to  attend  j  lead  to  sappoee  that  ttie  Roman  town  wa«  more 

the  Fair  held  here  on  the  25th  of  >  *tJ!**'f*\l,  ^*'*"  P^''**"^^^*,  *'"';  «*" 
Mnrfh  ffx  aoA  ♦!»«  «..«;a^  ^^„.^^„  1  have  been  laid  bare,  and  a  mutilated  Inscription 
March,  to  see  the  varied  costumes  di«roverol,  having  ^ilJOtil^^Wcatl  Caatrime- 
of  the  peasantry  of  the  environs.  1  nlenses.  ^ 
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Colonnas,  however,  recovered  the  '  the  assemblies  at  -which  Tarquinius  Su» 
toMTD,  and  again  fortified  it  against  perbus  compassed  the  death  of  Turnus 
SixtusIV.in  1480,by  erecting  the  walls  Herdonius;  that  at  which  the  deputies 
and  towers  which  still  surround  it,  i  decided  on  war  with  Rome  to  restore 
and  add  so  much  to  its  picturesque  the  Tarquins  to  the  throne ;  that  held 
beauty.  From  the  situation  of  Marino,  I  during  the  siege  of  Fidense ;  and  that 
on  a  height  above  the  plain  (1330  ft.  >  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Lake 
above  the  sea),  the  climate  is  healthy ;  Regillus.  One  of  the  interesting  facts 
during  the  summer  it  is  frequented  i  connected  with  these  meeting  is  that 
by  families  from  Rome,  attracted  by  recorded  by  Livy,  in  describing  the 
the  cool  pure  air  and  by  the  shady  death  of  Turnus  Herdonius,  the  chief- 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood.  Before  tain  of  Aricia.  H?  tells  us  that  Tar- 
the  restoration  of  the  Via  Appia  by  quinius  Superbus  had  convened  an 
Pius  VI.,  the  high  post-road  from  assembly  of  the  chiefs  at  daybreak, 
Rome  to  Terracina  passed  through  it.  but  did  not  arrive  himself  till  even- 
The  long  street  called  the  Corso,  the ,  ing,  when  Turnus,  who  had  openly 
piazza  of  the  Dnomo,  and  the  fountain, '  expressed  his  anger  at  the  slight,  in- 
wonld  do  credit  to  many  towns  of  more  dignantly  quitted  the  meeting.  Tar- 
importance.  The  Cathedral,  dedicated  quin,  to  revenge  himself  for  this  pro- 
to  St.  Barnabas,  contains  a  picture  of  ceedin^,  hired  a  slave  to  conceal 
St.  Bartholomew  by  Guercino,  seriously  arms  in  the  tent  of  Turnus,  and 
injured  by  restorations.  The  ch.  of,  then  accused  him  of  a  conspiracy  to 
Ija  Triniia,  on  the  1.  of  the  Corso,  has  a  assassinate  his  colleagues.  The  arms 
picture  of  the  Trinity,  by  Gttido,  In  were  of  course  discovered,  and  Turnus 
the  Madonna  delle  Qrazie  is  a  St.  Roch,  |  was  thrown  into  the  fountain,  **  caput 
attributed  to  Domenichino.  \  aquse  Ferentins,"  where  he  was  kept 

The  direct  road  from  Rome  to  Ma-  down  by  a  grating  and  large  stones 
rino  (14  m.)  is  the  same  as  that  to  Al-  heaped  upon  it,  until  he  was  drowned, 
bano,  by  the  Via  Appia  Nova,  as  far  as  The  traveller  may  trace  the  stream 
the  9th  m.,  from  which  it  ascends,  |  to  the  "  caput  aquse,"  which  he  will 
gradually  at  first,  bordered  by  cliffs  of '  find  rising  in  a  clear  volume  at  the 
volcanic  tufii  or  pcperinoy  which  has  base  of  a  mass  of  tufa.  From  Ma- 
been  extensively  quarried,  this  district ;  rino  a  well-managed  road  and  via- 
offering  the  best  qualities,  and  that '  duct  obviate  the  former  dangerous 
most  extensively  used  in  ancient  times  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
for  building  purposes  at  Rome ;  the  ley,  here  extremely  picturesque  and 
rise  to  the  town  is  precipitate,  very  deeply  excavated  between  precipices 
fatiguing  for  horses,  and  the  road  in  of  massive  peperi no,  on  the  edge  of  one 
bad  condition.  of  which  Marino  stands,  which  from 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ma-  this  point  appears  to  great  advantage, 
rino,  lying  between  it  and  the  ridge  Crossing  the  Aqua  Ferentina,  an  ascent 
which  encloses  the  Lake  of  Albano,  of  i  m.  through  a  lovely  wood  of 
is  a  wooded  glen,  called  the  Parco  di  I  oaks  and  ilexes  brings  us  to  a  little 
Colonna ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  on  1.  roadside  oratory,  where  the  whole  of 
of  the  viaduct,  over  which  the  new  ,  the  lake  of  AJbano  suddenly  bursts  upon 
road  to  Castel  Gandolfo  is  carried,  us.  Here  is  the  lowest  point  of  the 
This  valley  will  interest  the  classical  lip-crater  in  which  the  lake  lies,  and 
tourist  as  the  site  of  the  Aqua  Feren-  '  over  which  at  a  very  remote  period  the 
tina,  memorable  as  the  locality  on  ;  waters  flowed  into  the  Vallis  Ferentina. 
which  the  Latin  tribes  held  their  gc-  ;  before  the  cutting  of  the  emissariumby 
neral  assemblies,  from  the  destruc-  which,  as  we  shall  see,it  is  nowemptied. 
tion  of  Alba  to  the  consulship  of  P.  From  here  a  path  on  the  1.  strikes  off 
Decius  Mus,  b.c.  340.  Many  conn- ;  to  Palazzola  and  Monte  Cavo  along 
<^ls  of  the  confederation  which  took  '  the  ridge  of  Costa  Casella,  on  which 

flace  in  this  valley  are  mentioned  by  .  Alba  Longa  is  supposed  by  some  topo- 
)ionysiu6  and  Livy :  among  these  were    graphers  to  have  stood.   A  little  farther 
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we  cross  another  depression,  in  which 
Sir  W.  Gell  thought  he  could  discover 
traces  of  the  road  that  once  connocted 
Laurentum  and  Alba,  and  through 
which  he  considered  the  lake  emptied 
itself  into  the  Rivus  Albanus,  a  theory 
no  longer  tenable.  The  view  from 
here  over  the  Campagna,  extending  to 
the  sea  on  one  side,  and  over  the  Alban 
Lake  with  the  Monte  Cavo  behind  on 
the  other,  is  particularly  fine.  Follow- 
ing the  ridge  of  Monte  Cucco  after 
passing  the  village  cemetery  and  the 
Villa  del  Drago,  we  soon  reach  Castel 
Gandolfo.  The  views  over  the  Cam- 
pagna to  Rome  and  the  sea  are  very 
fine  from  this  part  of  oar  route  (see  p. 
397). 


Alba  Longa. 

For  many  years  most  of  the  Roman 
antiquaries  had  fixed  the  site  of  this 
celebrated  city  at  Palazzuola,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  of  Albano, 
although  the  space  appeared  too  limited 
to  agree  with  the  descriptions  of  Livy 
and  Dionysius.  The  expression  of  the 
former  historian, "  sub  Aibano  Monte  .  .  . 
qua  ab  situ  porrectce  in  dorso  urbis  Longa 
Alba  appellata"  could  with  difficulty 
have  applied  to  the  knoll  of  Palaz- 
zuola itself;  Sir  William  Gell,  believ- 
ing that  the  older  antiquaries  had  not 
examined  the  locality,  undertook  its 
survey  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  this 
doubtful  point  of  classical  topography. 
The  pointing  out  of  a  new  site  for  Alba 
Longa  is  due  to  our  learned  country- 
man. He  supposes  that  it  was  situated 
on  the  ridge  stretching  along  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  lake.  The  road  we 
have  travelled  over  from  Marino  leads 
us  to  a  depression  near  the  base  of 
Monte  Cucco,  about  I  m.  N.  of  Castel 
Gandolfo,  where  he  supposes  the  Ro- 
mans made  an  artificial  cutting  to  carry 
the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  Rivus 
Albanas  before  the  construction  of  the 
Emissarinm.  Here  he  also  thought 
he  had  discovered  some  traces  of  an 
ancient  road  which  ran  from  near  the 
ruins  of  BovillsB  on  the  high  post-road 
to  Albano,  marked  by  a  line  of  mined 
tombs,  and  traces  of  cuttings  in  the 


!  rock  h'gh  above  the  N.  shore  of  the 
I  lake,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  road. 
The  wholo  space  is  now  covered  wiih 
,  vegetation,  without  a  trace  of  wall  or 
I  edifice  older  than  the  Imperial  period, 
;  except  some  massive  blocks  of  peperino, 
j  which  our  author  considers  to  be  sub- 
stmctions  of  the  ancient  city.     This 
'  ridge,  Costa  Case!  la,  bounded  on  one 
I  side  by  the  precipices  towards  the  lake. 
I  may  explain  how  a  city  so  situated 
I  was   designated    by   the   term    longa. 
There  would  be  room  only  for  a  single 
I  street,  whose  length  could   not  have 
I  been   less  than  I  m.      According  to 
Gell's  views,  Palazzolawas  one  of  the 
citadels  which  defended  the  town  at 
its    south-eastern     extremity:     Nie- 
buhr's  idea  that  Rocca  di  Papa  was  the 
chief  citadel  of  Alba  is  quite  irrecon^ 
cilable  with  the  distance  and  localities. 
The  road  leading  from  this  site  to  the 
'  plain  across  the  Rivus  Albanns  was  sup- 
posed by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be  the  line  of 
!  communication  between  Alba  and  La- 
'  vinium.    The  place  where   the  latter 
I  stood  may  easily  be  recognised  by  the 
'  high  tower  of  Pratica,   the   modem 
'  representative  of  that  famous  city.^ 

I      •  We  bRve  given  a  sketch  of  Rlr  W.  Gell's 
I  views  as  to  the  position  of  Alba  l..onga.  sUhon^ 
I  we  most  confess  tliat  where  our  comrtiTiiuui 
I  ivoulti  fix  its  site  is  open  to  insuperable  ul^jec* 
I  tions,  since  Dionysius,  on  whose  authority  be 
I  chiefly  relies,  stat4'8  that  Alba  was  baclced  by  a 
mountain,  between  which  and  the  Ulce  the  town 
stood,  and  no  such  mountain  exists  hi  hind  Cell's 
Alba :  but  all  rosearcliej*  on  Uie  site  of  a  place  de- 
stroyeii  centuries  before  any  description  of  it  that 
has  cr»me  down  to  us  was  wrltti'n,  are  little  better 
than  idle  speculations,  founded  as  they  are  on 
the  vague  to|>ographical  indications  of  Livy  and 
Dionysius.    Our  readers  will  recollect  tliat'Alba 
was  destrored  at  least  650  years  before  the  time 
of  these  historians.    8ome  light  may  be  thrown 
on  llie  sul^jcct,  however,  by  the  labours  of  Signor 
Kosa,  who  has  marie  a  detailed  topographical 
survey  of  the  districts  bc»rdoiing  on  tne  Lakes  of 
Alhano  and  Nenii,  and  who  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  moat  probable  site  of  Alba 
I  was  at  Paltizzola.    Connected  with  this  vexed 
question,  we  insert  an  extract  from  the  note- 
I  Iwok  of  a  fiiend.     "1  have  walked  over  the 
whole  ridge,  along  the  N.  shorra  of  the  Alban 
!  Tjike,   where   Gell   places   the   site   of  Alba 
liOnga;  and  with  the  e.\ception  of  some  walls 
of  a  villa   of  tlie   period   of   the  Antonines 
[  ha\-e  been   unable   to  dbcover  a   trace  of 
any  ancient  constructions,     i  eannot   under- 
stand Iiow  Alba  could   have  occupied  a  site 
deprived  of  water,  and  so  difficult  to  defend ;  and 
I  am  obliged  tn  side  with  ihe  older  topographer 
in  placing  it  near  I*ulaxznola,  probably  in  the 
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There  are  few  spots  in  the  neighbour- 1 
hood   of  Rome  which  the   poetry  of' 
Virgil  has   made   so  familiar  to   the 
scholar  as  Alba  Longa: — 

**  Signa  tibi  dicam ;  tu  condita  mente  teneio.       I 
Gam  tibi   8olIIcito   secret!  ad    flumlnla  on- 

dam,  I 

litoreis  ingens  inventa  8ub  ilicibas  sus  i 

Triginta  capitum  foetus  enixa  jacebit. 
Alba,  solo  recubans,  aibi  circum  ubera  nati.      | 
la  locus  urlris  erlt;  requics  ea  certa  labo-  i 

rum."  JSn.t  Ul.  387. 

It  wonld  be  out  of  place  her^;  to  exa- 
mine the  arguments  by  which  Niebuhr 
has  established  the  mythic  character 
of  the  early  history  of  Rome.  By 
separating  history  from  poetic  fable, 
the  Prussian  historian  by  no  means 
questions  the  existence  of  the  ancient 
cities  which  figure  so  conspicuously 
in  the  legends  of  the  poets.  No  one 
vrho  has  explored  the  country,  and 
has  examined  the  gigantic  ruins  still 
standing  on  the  spots  described  by 
the  Roman  writers,  can  regard  their 
existence  afi  a  romance ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  poets  have  associated  them 
with  the  events  of  their  legendary 
history  must  at  least  be  received  as  an 
armament  in  favour  of  their  high  anti- 
quity. There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  Alba  was  a  powerful  city  anterior 
to  the  foundation  of  Rome:  Niebuhr 
considers  that  it  was  the  centre  of  a 
confederation,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Latins,  but  in  alliance  with  it.  The 
Roman  writers  state  that  Alba  was 
destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius  (b.c. 
650),  after  the  famous  contest  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii ;  but  Niebuhr 
doubts  whether  its  destruction  took 
place  at  that  period,  and  believes  that 
the  city  was  first  seized  by  the  Latin 
confederation.  All  the  authorities, 
however,  agree  that  after  the  ruin  of 
Alba  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome, 
and  settled  on  the  Ctelian  hill.  In 
later  times  the  Julian  and  other  il- 
lustrious families  traced  their  descent 
from  these  Alban  colonists. 

Ipvel  space  boyond— a  site  to  which  the  'sub 
Albano  Monte  condidit  (Ascanlus)  qua}  ab  situ 
porrectae  1u  durso  urbis  Longa  Alba  appcllata ' 
of  Llvy,  and  the  short  notice  of  Dionj'sius.  will 
apply.  As  to  fixiiiK  the  Arz  Alliana  at  Rocca 
di  Papa,  I  am  difraid  its  distance  must  exclude 
It,  as  at  no  time  could  the  town  of  Ascanius 
have  extended  bO  far." 


Returning  to  the  road  from  Marino, 
the  tourist  can  visit  Castel  Gandolfo 
and  descend  to  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
ancient  Emissarium;  or  he  may  proceed 
along  the  ridge  overlooking  the  lake  to 
Palazzola,  by  a  bridle-path  of  about 
4  m.,  and  from  thence  by  the  road 
through  the  woods  of  the  Madonna 
del  Tufo  to  Rocca  di  Papa  and  Monte 
Cavo. 


Palazzoi^, 

a  Franciscan  monastery,  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cavo, 
overlooking  the  lake  of  Albano,  and 
commanding  a  splendid  panorama  over 
the  subjacent  lake,  with  the  Campagua 
and  Rome  itself,  even  including,  in  fine 
weather,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  garden  of  the  monastery  is 
remarkable  for  a  consular  tomb.  It  is 
excavated  in  the  rock,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  as  old  as  the  2nd  Punic  war.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  1463  by  Pius  II. 
(iEneas  Sylvius  J,  who  had  it  cleared 
of  the  ivy  which  had  concealed  it  for 
ages.  It  was  not  completely  exca- 
vated until  1576,  when  considerable 
treasure  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  interior.  The  style  of  the  monu- 
ment closely  resembles  that  of  the  ^ 
Etruscan  sepulchres — a  fact  which 
bespeaks  its  high  antiquity,  inde- 
pendently of  the  consular  fasces  and 
the  emblems  of  the  pontiff  sculptured 
on  the  rock.  Ricci  considers,  with 
some  probability,  that  it  may  be  the 
tomb  of  Cneius  Cornelius  Scipio  His- 
pallus,  the  only  person  who  died  in- 
vested with  the  double  dignity  of  consul 
and  Pontifex  Maximus,and  who  ismen- 
tioned  by  Livy  as  having  been  seized 
with  paralysis  while  visiting  the  temple 
on  the  Alban  mount  (B.C.  176) :  he 
died  at  Cumse,  but  his  funeral  obsequies 
were  celebrated  at  Rome,  where  his 
remains  were  brought  for  that  purpose : 
and  it  is  very  possible  they  were  deposited 
where  he  was  first  attacked  with  his 
fatal  malady.  This  tomb  must  have 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  road  that  led 
from  the  Via  Appia  to  the  Via  Numinis 
and  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Mon.s 
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Latialis  above.  Near  the  monastery  I 
are  the  remains  of  extensive  artificial  i 
caverns,  supposed  to  liave  belonged  to  < 
a  Nympha^um  of  the  Imperial  period. 


KoccA  Di  Papa. 

From  its  elevation  above  the  sea, 
liocca  di  Papa  enjoys  a  cool  climate, 
and  is  free  from  all  traces  of  malaria ; 
it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  varied 
and  pleasant  rides  and  walks  through 
the  adjoining  woods  and  o%'er  the 
highest  pai-ts  of  the  Albau  hills.  There 
is  a  verv  fair  carriage-road  to  it  from 
Frascati. 

From  whatever  side  we  approach 
this  picturesque  mountain-village, 
whether  from  the  valley  of  Grotta 
Ferrata  and  Marino,  or  through  the 
magnificent  woods  behind  Palazzola,  it ! 
is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  scenery  which  presents  itself  at 
each  turn  of  the  road.  Rocca  di  Papa 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Latin  cit^  of 
Fabia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  existing 
in  his  time)  and  is  supposed  by  some 
topographers  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
Arx  Albaua  of  Li  vv,  to  which  the  Gauls 
were  repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Rome. 
Many  antiquaries  consider  the  modem 
name  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Fabia, 
whilst  others  derive  it  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  popes  as  early  as  the  l2th 
century.  It  is  a  straggling  village 
of  2600  souls,  at  an  elevation  of  2648 
ft.  above  the  sea,  built  on  a  steep  de- 
clivity of  lava  rhrown  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  crater  of  the  Alban  mount. 
It  is  first  mentioned  under  its  mo- 
dern name  in  the  chronicle  of  Fos- 
sanuova,  where  it  is  stated  that 
pope  Lucius  IIL  (1181)  sent  Count 
Bertoldo,  the  Imperial  lieutenant,  to 
defend  Tusculum  against  the  Romans, 
and  to  recapture  Rocca  di  Papa.  In 
the  loth  century  it  became,  like  Ma- 
rino, a  fief  of  the  Orsini  family, 
who  held  it  until  the  pontificate  of 
Martin  V.  in  1424,  when  it  passed 
to  the  Colonnas,  who  still  possess 
it.  During  the  2  following  centuries 
it  was  a  stronghold  of  that  celebrated 
family,  and  was  frequently  besieged 


and  captured  in  the  eontests  between 
the  Roman  barons.  In  1482  it  was 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Calabria;  in 
1484  by  the  Orsinis;  and  in  1557, 
during  the  contests  between  the  Ca- 
raffeschi  and  the  duke  of  Alba,  it  was 
besieged  by  the  people  of  Velletri,  and 
compelled  by  lamine  to  surrender. 
On  the  extreme  point  of  the  rock 
some  ruins  of  the  ancient  citadel  may 
still  be  seen.  From  this  village  we 
ascend  for  about  2  miles  to  Monte 
Cavo,  through  chesnut  forests  of  great 
luxuriance. 


Monte  Cavo. 

Immediately  behind   the  village  of 
Rocca  di  Papa  commences  the  circular 
crater-like  depression,  the  plain  form- 
ing the  bottom  of  which  is  called  the 
Campo  di  AnnSbdle^  from   a   tradition 
that  it  was  occupied  by  Hannibal  in 
his  march  against  Tusculum  and  Rome. 
It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  the 
position  of  tiiie  Roman  garrison  which, 
Livy  tells  us,  was  placed  here  to  com- 
mand the  Appian  and  the  Latin  Ways 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians.   The  outline  of  the  crater  may 
be  distinctly  traced  during  the  ascent : 
the  side  nearest  Rome  has  disappeared, 
but  Rocca  di  Papa,  situated  upon  one 
of  the  several  lava  eruptions  of  the 
volcano,   occupies  the   N.W.  porUon 
of  its  margin.     In  different  parts  of 
the  plain  are  deep  roofed  pits,  in  which 
the  snow  collected  on  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  for  the  supply  of  Rome  is 
preserved.    Monte  Cavo,  the  highest 
point  of  the  Alban  group  of  hills  which 
bound  the  Campagua  on  the  E.  and 
S.,  is  SI 30  English  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.    [The  easiest  way  to  reach 
Monte  Cavo  will  be  by  Palazzola,  and 
from  thence  to  Rocca  di  Papa,  passing 
the  chapel  of  La  Madonna  del  Tufo 
(3  m.) ;  from  here  a  road  in  the  midst 
of  the  chesnut  forest  will  bring  the 
tourist  in  half  an  hour  to  Rocca  di  Papa ; 
or  he  will  find  a  path  a  short  way  be- 
Yond    the  chapel,    which,    by  taking 
him  to  the  npper  part  of  the  village, 
will  much  abridge  nis  walk,  and  bring 
him  at  once  into  the  road  leading  from 
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it  to  the  Monte  Cavo.  There  are  some 
shorter  paths  through  the  woods,  suited 
only  for  pedestrians,  but  which  no 
one  unaccompanied  by  a  guuie  ought  to 
attempt.  Monte  Cavo  is  about  7  m. 
from  Albano,  and  6  from  Nemi ;  on 
horseback  it  can  be  reached  in  less  than 
2  hrs.  from  t)ie  former.  The  best  season 
for  Tisiting  it  will  be  in  April  or  May, 
and  in  the  morning  or  evening,  the 
subjacent  country  being  oflen  enveloped 
in  fog  at  other  times.  In  a  spring  day 
the  excursionist  will  be  able  to  ascend 
the  mountain,  examine  the  Gampo  di 
Annibale,  descend  to  Nemi,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  west  side  of  its  beautiful 
lake,  return  to  Albano  before  dark. 
By  means  of  the  railway  to  Albano, 
this  excursion  may  be  performed  in 
the  same  day  from  Rome.]  On  the 
summit  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Latialis,  erected  by  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  as  the  common  place  of  meeting 
of  the  Romans,  Latins,  Volsci,  and 
Hernici,  and  memorable  in  Roman 
history  as  the  scene  of  the  Ferise 
Latinse,  the  solemn  assemblies  of 
the  47  cities  which  formed  the 
Xjatiu.  confederation.  In  the  last 
mile  of  the  ascent  from  the  Campo  di 
Annibale  we  join  the  ancient  Via 
Triumphalis,  the  road  by  which  the 
generals  to  whom  were  granted  the 
honours  of  the  lesser  triumph,  or 
ovation,  ascended  on  foot  to  the 
temple.  Amongst  those  who  enjoyed 
this  honour  were  Julius  Csesar,  as 
dictator ;  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  after 
his  victory  at  Syracuse ;  and  Q.  Minu- 
tius  Rufus,  the  conqueror  of  Liguria. 
The  pavement  of  this  ancient  road  is 
perfect  during  the  upper  part  of 
the  ascent,  and,  by  pushing  through  the 
nnderwood,  may  be  followed  for  a  con- 
siderable dktance ;  the  kerb-stones  are 
entire  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  about 
9  feet  apart  Some  of  the  large  po- 
lygonal blocks  A>f  which  it  is  com- 
posed bear  the  letters  N.  V.,  sup- 
posed to  signify  "  Numinis  Via."  On 
the  summit  is  a  broad  platform,  on 
which  stood  the  celebrated  temple, 
commanding  the  extended  plains  of 
ancient  Latium.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  the  ruins  ti^en  exist- 
ing were  sufficient  to  show  that  the 


temple  faced  the  S. ;  that  it  was  240 
ft.  long  and  120  ft.  broad ;  and  that  it 
had  been  decorated  with  columns  of 
white  marble  and  giallo  antico.  Many 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  were  also  found 
upon  the  spot,  which  proved  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  edifice  under  the  em- 
perors. In  1783  all  these  remains 
were  destroyed  by  (Cardinal  York  for 
the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  ch.  of 
the  Passionist  convent.  The  Roman 
antiquaries  justly  denounced  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts 
as  an  act  of  Vandalism,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so 
ardent  an  admirer  of  ancient  art  as 
Pius  VI.  did  not  interpose  his  authority 
to  prevent  it.  The  temple  was  one 
of  the  national  monuments  of  Italy ; 
and  no  profaning  hand  should  have 
been  allowed  to  remove  a  stone  of 
an  edifice  so  sacred  in  the  early 
annals  of  Rome.  The  only  frag- 
ment now  visible  is  a  portion  of  the 
massive  wall,  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  side  of  the  garden  of  the 
convent,  composed  of  large  rect- 
angular blocks,  and  evidently  a  part 
of  the  ancient  substructions  of  the 
temple.  The  ch.,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  by  Cardinal  York,  con- 
tains nothing  worthy  of  notice.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  the 
lakes  of  Nemi  and  Albano,  with  the 
towns  of  Genzano,  Lariccia,  Albano, 
and  Castel  Gandolfo.  Beyond  this  ' 
rich  foreground  are  the  wide-spread 
plains  of  Latium,  on  which,  as  upon 
a  map,  we  may  follow  the  principal 
events  of  the  last  6  books  of  the  iEneid, 
and  the  scenes  of  the  first  achieve- 
ments of  Rome.  Immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alban  hills  we  see  the 
vine-clad  hill  of  Monte  Giove,  the 
supposed  site  of  Corioli,  and  Civita 
Lavinia,  the  modern  representative 
of  Lianuvium.  On  the  S.E.  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  are  concealed  by  the 
ridge  of  Monte  Artemisio,  but  we  may 
trace  the  line  of  coast  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Porto  d'Anzio,  the  ancient 
Autium,  to  near  Civita  Vecchia;  and  as 
the  eye  moves  along  the  dark  band  of 
forests  which  spread  along  the  shore  for 
nearly  60  miles,  we  may  recognise  the 
position  of  ancient  Ardea;  of  Lavinium, 
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"ADdalkr 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  Iatcs 
The  Latlan  coast,  wltere  sprung  the  epic  war. 
*  Arms  and  the  man,'  whose  reasonidhig  star 
Rose  o'er  an  empire;— bat  beneath  my  rfgbt 
Tully  reposed  from  Rome ;  and  where  jon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  Intercepts  the  sight. 
The  Sabine  farm  was  till'd,  the  weary  bard's 
deJight."  CkOdt  narvld,  W.  174. 


the  modern  Torre  di  Pratica ;  of  Lau-  I 
rentam,  at  Tor  Patemo;  of  Ostia,  near  ' 
the  double  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  the  | 
Etruscan  Caere,  at  Cerretri ;  the  crater  | 
of  the  lake  of  Bracciano ;  and  the  hilla 
of  La  Tolfa.  On  the  N.  and  E.  we 
recognise  the  Monte  Cimino,  the  in-  i 
sulated  mass  of  Soracte,  Monte  Genaro, 
with  the  group  of  the  Montes  Ck>rnicu- 1 
lani  at  its  base,  and  far  beyond  the  lofty 
outline  of  the  Apennines  which  en- 
circle the^Ueyofthe  Velino  Within  j  ^he  ascent  from  Marino  to  Casttl 
the  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  Sabine  Oandolfo,  through  the  woods  which 
hills  we  see  Tusculum  the  site  of  ^,^^j^^  ^^{^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ,^^  commands 
Gabu,  and  the  heights  of  TiToli;  the  ^„^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  beautiful  scenes  in 
viewof  Palestrina  is  intercepted  by  j^^j  it  crosses  the  depression  of 
^T..^±  :.^'±Z^r  ^^^Jt  the  W  of  the  crater,  over^hich  ran 


Lake  of  Albano. 


Horace^  on  which  Lord  Beverley  dis-f^^^^l^^^^^.^^g^-^^^^^^^^^„j^^g 
covered,  some  years  sin^,  the  rums  ,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ucco  to  Castel  Gandolfo. 

°Ki*'  ^vJT^^u^!  ^'JS*^-  ^'^^^  ^"  Another  road  leads  from  Rocca  di 
sibly  be  that  of  Uiana  which  Horace  p^p^  ^^  pastel  Gandolfo,  through  Pa- 
celebrates:—  lazzuola,    and    along    the    southern 

"  Qoieque  Aventinran  tenet  Algidranqne.  1  margin  of   the  lake,   traversing    the 

Quindecim  Diana  preces  vlrorum  lower  avenue  (galleria)  below  the  con- 

Cupet;  etvotispueronmiiunicaa  vent  of   the  Cappuccini    of  Albano, 


Applket 


through  a  thick  wood,  and  from  thence 


Beyond  this,  at  the  opening  of  the  plain  ,  through  the  magnificent  npper  galleria 

^   "      Sacco,  is  the  town  of  Valmon-   of  ilexes,  passing  by  the  Franciscan 

The  last  and  greatest  feature   convent  and  the  ViUa  Barberini,  be- 


of  the  Sacco,  is  the  town  of  Valmon-   of  ilexes, 

tone.    The  1j „ ,.         . 

of  the  landscape  is  Rome  itself,  which  '  fore   reaching  the 
is   seen  from    this    point    in   all    its '  ppdp'fo- 
glory  :— 


"  QuAqne  iter  est  I^tils  ad  snmman  faacrbos 
Albaro, 
Excels^  de  rupe  procul  Jam  oonaplcit  Ur- 
bem."  Lvcan,  ▼. 

The  summit  of  this  hill  is  well  known 
to  the  classical  reader  as  the  spot  from 
which  Virgil  makes  Juno  survey  the 


E.  gate  of  Castel 
Prom  whatever  side   the 
lake  is  approached,  the  traveller  can- 
not fail  to  be  struck  by  its  exceeding 
loveliness. 


Castel  Gandolfo, 

a   town  of  144f)  Inhab.,   derives   its 
chief  importance   from  the  summer 


contending  armies  previous  to  the  last  palace  of  the  popes,  which  forms  so 
battle  of  the  iEneid:—  1  conspicuous  an  object  from  all  parts 

of  the  country  around.    In  the  12th 
••  At  Jmjo  i  rammo,  qnl  nunc  Albanns  babe- '  century   it   was  the  property  of  the 

T„«,  ™;«  «««.«,  -«»  «««  K««.«.  «n»  «inri-  '  Gaudolfi  family,  whose  I\irris  or  Cos- 
Turn  neque  nomen  erat,  nee  honos,  ant  gloria,    .  j/>Jif«  ^        j* 

monti,  ,  ^'*'"'»   "*   Gandnlphis  is  mentioned   in 

Prospiciens  tmrnlo,  campom  adspectabat,  et  many  documents  of  the  period.     Un- 

*»"*»■.  ,         .  r      der  Honorius  III.,  in  1218,  it  passed 

I^iuren^um^Troflmque  •^^«- ^^JJ^g,^^   into   the  hands  of  the  SavellisT who 

'  held  it  as  their  stronghold  for  nearly 

Lord  Byron  has  beautifully  described  i  400  years,    defying    alternately    the 

the    magnificent    panorama  from  the  popes,    the   barons,   and    the    neighs 

Alban  Mount : —  bouring   towns,   although   they  were 
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occasionally  driven  from  their  posi-  | 
lion  by  superior  force.    In  1436  it  was  i 
sacked   and   burnt  by  the   troops  of ' 
Eugenia^  IV.,  because  Cola  Savelli  had  ' 
afforded  an  asylum  in  it  to  Antonio  da  ! 
Pontedera,  who  had  rebelled  against  | 
the  pope.    On  this  occasion  the  castle 
was  confiscated ;  but  the  Savellis  again 
obtained  possession  of  it  in   1447,  in 
the  time  of  Nicholas  Y.    This  illus- 
trious  family  continued    to   hold  it, 
with    occasional    interruptions,    until 
1.596,  about  which  time  Sixtus  V.  had 
erected  it  into  a  duchy  in  favour  of 
Bernardino  Savelli ;  but  the  fortunes  of 
his  noble  house  were  too  much  reduced 
to   support  the  dignity,  and  he  sold 
the  property  to  the   government  for 
150,000  scudi,  an  immense  sum    for 
the  time.     In  1604  Clement  VIII.  in- 
cor]>orated  it  with  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions of  the  Holy  See.   Urban  VIII., 
about  1630,  determined  to  convert  it 
into    a    summer    residence    for    the 
sovereign    pontifls,     and    began    the 
palace,    from    the    designs  of   Carlo 
Made  mo,  Bartolommeo  Breccioli,  and 
Domenico  Castelli.    In  1660  the  plans 
were  enlarged  and  improved  by  Alex- 
ander VII.,    and  the  whole  building 
was  restored  and  reduced  to  its  pre- 
sent form  by  Clement  XIII.  in  the 
last  century.    Since  that  time  several 
Roman  families,  and  particularly  the  | 
Barberinis,  the  Del  Dragos,  and  the  I 
Torlonias,  have  erected  villas  in  the 
vicinity.      The    situation    of    Castel 
Gandolfo  is  extremely  picturesque :  it 
occupies  an  eminence  above  the  north-  i 
western  margin  of  the  lake ;  and  from  j 
its  lofty  position,  1450  feet  above  the  i 
Mediterranean  and  460  above  the  lake,  I 
its  climate  is  pure  and  its  air  bracing, 
whilst  it  is  n-ee   from    malaria,   the 
pest  of  the  subjacent   Campagna  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  shores  of  the  lake 
on  the  other.    The  Papal  palace,  the 
most  frequented  country  residence  of, 
the   sovereign,    is  -a   plain,    unoma- 
mented    building,    with    some    large 
and  convenient  apartments :  the  view  i 
from  it,  over  the  lake,  is  extremely  i 
fine.    The  ch.  adjoining,  dedicated  to  j 
St.  Thomas  of  \illanuova,  was  built  I 
in  1661,  by  Alexander  VII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini,  in  the  form  of  a 


Greek  cross.  In  the  interior  is  an 
altar-piece  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  an 
Assumption  by  Carlo  Maratta,  A  path 
leads  down  from  the  town  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  which  swarm 
with  frogs  in  the  summer.  The  lake 
of  Albauo,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful pieces  of  water  in  the  world,  and, 
in  respect  to  scenery,  beyond  cojnpari- 
son  the  finest  of  those  of  purely  vol- 
canic origin  in  Italy,  is  3825  yds.  (2f 
m.)  in  length,  2300  yds.  (1^  m.)  in 
width,  about  6  m.  in  circuit,  and  is 
probably  one  of  those  craters  of  eleva- 
tion well  known  to  geologists,  its  sides 
being  formed  of  beds  of  volcanic  tufa 
dipping  away  from  the  centre. 


The  Emissarich. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  the  Alban  lake  was  the 
formation  of  the  emissary,  by.  which 
the  Romans,  while  engaged  in  their 
contest  with  the  Veientes  (b.c,394),  suc- 
ceeded in  lowering  the  waters,  which 
by  their  accumulation  threatened  to 
inundate  the  subjacent  country.  This 
emissary  is  a  subterranean  canal  or 
tunnel,  1 509  yds.  in  length,  excavated 
in  the  tufa;  it  varies  in  height  from 
5^  to  9  or  10  feet,  and  is  never  less 
than  3J  in  width.  The  upper  end  is 
of  course  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  or  964^  Eng,  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  lower  954,  giving  a  fall  of 
10  ft.  or  of  I  in  452.  It  runs  under  the 
hill  and  a  little  east  of  the  town  of 
Castel  Gandolfo,  and  opens  at  la 
Mola,  1  m.  from  Albano,  from  which  its 
waters  run  to  the  Tiber  by  the  stream 
which  passes  by  Vallerano.  The  sum- 
mit of  Monte  Cavo,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  rises  2166  feet  from 
its  waters.  Certain  vertical  openings 
or  shafts,  by  the  Romans  called  Spira- 
mina  and  SpiractUa^  intended  to  give 
air  to  the  tunnel  below  during  its  ex- 
cavation, are  said  to  be  visible  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  hill  under  which  it 
runs.  In  summer  the  water  is  seldom 
more  that  2  feet  deep  in  the  emis- 
sarium,  and  does  not  run  with  rapidity, 
as  may  be  observed  by  means  of  a 
s  3 
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candle  placed  upon  a  float  and  allowed 
to  follow  the  current.     Over  the  open- , 
iiig  towards  the  lake  is  a  low  flat  arch 
of  7  stones ;  the  blocks  with  which  it  is  ; 
constructed  are  large,  and  of  the  pe- 
perino  of  the  country  ;  they  form  what  i 
may  be  called  a  flat  arch :  the  blocks, 
being  wedge-shaped, support  each  other 
— a  style   we   see    employed   by  the  \ 
Etruscans,  and  even  during  the  Repub- 
lican period  at  Rome,  in  the  Tabula-  | 
riura  of  the  Capitol.     It  is  now  indeed 
sustained  by  a  modern  round  arch,  and  ' 
by  a  wall  of  masonry.     Within  the  ' 
enclosure  formed  by  this  arch  and  wall 
are  some  ancient  stone  seats,  with  a 
moulding,  the  place  having  probably 
been  converted  at  a  subsequent  period  ' 
into  a  Nymphaeum,  which  existed  when  | 
Domitian  took  so  much  delight  in  this 
locality.     A  quadrilateral  court,  well  I 
walled  in  with  large  stones  in  parallel  { 
courses,  succeeds  to  the  flat  arch ;  oppo- , 
nte  to  which  the  water  enters  a  nar- 
rower passage,  and  then  passes  into  the  , 
interior  of  the  mountain.   The  fine  old  I 
trees  which  overshadow  the  Alban  lake 
fender  it  a  cool  and  delightful  retreat ! 
iu  the  hot  months ;    and  the  number  ' 
of  blocks,  the  remains  of  terraces  and 
Duildings,  at  the  water's  edge  all  round 
its  shores,  prove  how  much  the  Ro- 
mans, during  the  period  of  the  first  em- 
perors, enjoyed  its  picturesque  beauties. 
A  large  grotto  or  cave,  near  the  water's 
edge,  and  at  a  little  distance  to  the  N.  of 
the  emissarium,  decorated  with  Doric 
triglyphs,  was   probably  used  as   the 
summer   triclinium   of   the    emperor 
Domitian,  whose  palace  was  situated 
on  the   hill   above.     These    retreats 
were  of  course  constructed  long  after 
the    emissary,  when    the    experience 
of  ages    had  shown  that   there  was 
no  further  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  rising  of  the  water.    To  these 
observations  we  may  add,  that,  from 
appearances  on  the  sides  of  the  lake, 
it   is   evident,   as  confirmed  by  his- 
tory, that  its  waters  were  considerably 
higher  than  the  present  surface :    the 
depression    between  Castel   Gandolfo 
and  Marino,  at  the  lowest  edge  of  the 
crater,  serving  to  carry  off  the  waters 
into  the  little  stream  which  now  flows 
below  the  hill  on  which  Marino  stands. 


The  terms  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
as  handed  down  by  Livy,  however, 
cannot  refer  to  this  channel,  directing, 
as  it  did,  that  the  waters  should  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  by  their  own  river, 
in  m(ir«  manare  (aquam)  suo  fiumine,  as 
it  would  have  flowed  into  the  Tiber*  and 
not  into  the  sea.  The  connexion  of  the 
emissary  with  the  siege  of  Yeii  is  easily 
explained:  the  oracle  directed  the 
construction  of  the  emissary,  in  re- 
ference to  the  hint  of  the  Etruscan 
soothsayer  that  they  would  enter  Yeii 
by  means  of  a  mine,  the  art  of  form- 
ing which  was  then  unknown  to  the 
Romans.  By  the  exercise  of  their  skill 
in  the  operations  of  the  emissary  they 
obtained  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  sink  a  mine,  which  gave  them 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Veii.* 

Travellers  who  visit  the  lake  from 
Albano  will  always  find  donkeys  is 
the  town  ready  for  hire  at  3  pauls 
each.  The  cicerone  will  expect  5  paal». 
and  the  custode  at  the  emissary  who 
finds  lights  2.  A  very  beautiful  road 
of  2  m.,  shaded  by  ilexes,  and  skirt- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini, 
passing  before  the  Convent  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco, leads  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to 
Albano.  It  is  called  the  GaUeria  di 
Sopra,  and  is  well  known  as  a  de- 
lightful drive,  and  for  its  fine  views 
over  the  lake  and  of  Monte  Cavo, 

*  The  lowest  part  of  the  rim  of  the  crater 
which  encloaes  toe  T<ake  of  Albano,  and  over 
which  only  its  waters  could  have  flowed  befon> 
the  excavation  of  the  emissarium,  la  aitoafed 
between  the  top  of  the  ascent  by  ihe  road  from 
Marino  (p.  386)  and  the  base  of  Monte  Cuoco. 
Sir  W.  Qell  supposed  that  he  had  discovered 
traces  of  an  artiflcial  cutting  at  the  base  of  thf^ 
latter  hill,  and  hence  made  the  ancient  water* 
to  flow  Into  the  drv  bed  of  a  river  in  the  ravlDe 
below,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  the  Rivns 
Albanus.  More  recent  researches  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  locality  have  bhown  Uiat  the  lowest 
part  of  the  rim  is  nearer  the  nmall  oratory  men- 
tioned at  \x  387,  rendering  it  probable  that  ovtr 
this  point  once  ran  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
into  the  stream  rising  in  the  Paroo  di  Colonna. 
and  flowing  under  Mnrino,  and  which  is  further 
continued  by  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  at 
Marino,  in  which  the  latter  stream  Is  desig- 
nated as  the  Kivus  Albanus.  According  to  ibe 
French  surveyors,  the  lowest  part  of  the  edge 
of  the  crater  is  246  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake. 
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I  separates  from  that  leading  to  Frascati : 
at  the  second  milestone  we  cross  the 
ancient  Via  Latina,  the  direction  of 

I  which  is  marked  by  a  line  of  ruined 
Via  Appia  Nova — Albano.  i  sepulchres ;    two  of  which   in  brick, 

I  and  now  converted  into  temporary 
The  Railway  is  now  the  most  ex-  farm-buildings,  at  a  short  distance  on 
peditious  way  of  reaching  Albano,  the  1.,  are  in  good  preservation.  At  this 
although  the  station — La  Cei*china—  point,  and  beyond  where  the  modem 
is  at  an  inconvenient  distance,  about  road  intersects  the  Via  Latina,  and  in 
3  m.  from  the  town ;  and  the  drive  the  space  between  them  and  the  Clau- 
tedious  from  its  being  a  continuous  dian  Aqueduct,  upon  the  farm  of  the 
asoent«  Trains  leave  Rome  several  j  Jrco  rmr^r^Mio,  or  rfW  Corro,  excavations 
times  a  day,  performing  the  journey  were  made  during  1868,  which  led  to 
in  li  hrs.  A  very  rickety  omnibus,  \  the  discovery  of  some  most  interesting 
fare  15  barrochi  on  ascending,  10  on  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  age  of 
returning  from  the  town;  carriages |  the  Antonines,  and  of  the  Basilica 
from  5  to  8  pauls.  Persons  may  do .  of  St.  Stephen,  founded  in  the  pon- 
well  to  order  beforehand  from  the  inn  '  tificate  of  St  Leo  in  the  middle  of  the 
a  vehicle  to  be  in  waiting  their  arrival '  5th  centy.  Several  marble  columns, 
at  La  Cecchina.  {  with  ancient  Composite  and  Ionic  capi- 

The  rly.  from  Rome  to  Albano  is  :  tals,  have  been  dugout,  some  of  the  latter 
the  same  as  that  to  Frascati  as  far  as  '  '  ' 
the  station  of  Ciampino,  9  m.  from  the 
city;  here  the  Albano  branch,  which 
continues  to  Naples,  diverges  to  the 
re,  encircling  the  base  of  the  Alban 
hills  as  far  as  Velletri,  passing  below 
Marino,  where  there  is  a  small  station 
about  4  m.  from  the  town,  and  soon 
after  crossing  the  post-road  and  the 


with  the  cross  sculptured  on  the  -volutes, 
and  2  curious  inscriptions,  one  relative 
to  the  foundation  of  the  primitive  ch. 
by  Demetria,  a  member  of  the  Anician 
family ;  the  other  to  the  erection  of  the 
Bell  Tower  by  a  certain  Lupus  Gri- 
garius,  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, 30  years  after  the  rebnilding  of 
the  Basilica  by  Pope  Leo  III.  The 
ancient  Via  Appia,  at  the  1 1th  m.  below  '  ground-plan  of  the  basilica,  which  is 
the  Osteria  delle  Frattocchie  ;  beyond  |  now  laid  open,  shows  that  it  was  similar 
this  there  are  several  deep  cuttings  !  to  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  same  period, 
through  the  lava-currents  descending  i  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen, 
from  the  Alban  craters.  The  stream  1  as  restored  by  St  Leo  III.,  consisted 
which  empties  the  lake  is  crossed  at  of  a  vestibule  and  portico,  forming  the 
a  short  distance  below  its  exit  from  the  I  front  turned  towards  the  £.,  opening 
Emissarium.  Fine  views  of  Castel  into  the  aisles  and  nave,  which  were 
Gandolfo  and  Albano  are  had  from  this  j  separated  by  a  range  of  marble  columns, 
part  of  the  rly..  which  runs  round  the  |  most  of  which  are  unfortunately  now 
base  of  Castel  Savelli,  until  it  reaches  |  removed.  At  the  extremity  of  the  nave 
La  Cecchina  stat,  situated  near  the  edge  i  is  a  semicircular  tribune,  with  remains 
of  the  Val  .Ariccia.  From  La  Cecchina  of  the  altar;  and  on  the  rt.  or  N.  side 
the  pedestrian  can  takethe  road  through  j  of  the  latter  a  square  baptistery,  with  a 
Ariccia  to  Albano,  about  4  m. ;  the  ,  sunk  font  in  the  centre,  evidently  for 
carriage  road,  3  m.,runs  more  to  the  1. ,  baptism  by  immersion.^  One  of  the  pe- 
As  some  travellers  may  wish  to  cuiiarities  of  this  basilica  is  the  edicola 
visit  Albano  from  Rome,  or  on  their  in  the  centre  of  the  nave  and  in  front 
way  to  Naples,  it  may  be  as  well  to  of  the  tribune,  and  which,  placed  over 
describe  here  the  road  leading  to  it ,  the  relics  of  martyrs,  was  retained  and 
from  the  capital,  which  comprises  the  included  in  the  I^eonine  edifice :  it  con- 
first  U  miles  on  the  Via  Appia  Nova,  sists  of  two  chambers,  entered  by  a  de- 
Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  San  Gio-  scending  staircase;  over  it  may  have 
vanni,  the  road  immediately  crosses  stood  the  presbytery  or  choir.  From 
the   Mariana  stream,   and  soon    after   the  mass  of  mins  laid  open  during  the 
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excavations  between  the  basilica  and  the  | 
road,  this  part  of  the  Via  I^atina  must ! 
haye  been  occupied  by  an  extensive  I 
villa,  of  which  probably  the  ruins  op-  j 
posite  the  2nd  mile  on  the  1.  formed  a  I 
part,  and  by  a  line  of  tombs  like  those  I 
on  the  Via  Appia,  several  of  which  I 
were  laid  open  m  i860.     Not  far  from  j 
these  ruins  are  the  Catacombs  of  i  Santi  { 
Qaattro,  in  the  Vu/w^  del  Fiscale.     Be- 1 
tween  the  3rd  and  4th  m.  is  the  Ostena  \ 
del  Tvtvolato,  on  the  rising  ground  be- 
tween which  and  the  arches   of  the 
aqueduct  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  where 
Coriolanus  was  dissuaded  by  his  wife 
and  mother  from  marching  on  Kome. 
The  distance  from  the  capital  and  the 
locality  both  agree  with  the  accounts  of 
Diouysius  and  Valerius  Maximus,  who 
place  it  at  the  fourth  milestone  on  the 
Via  Latina.    There  are  no  ruins  of  any 
consequence,  although  the  walls  of  the 
casale  are  composed  of  fra^ents  of 
marble,  and  numerous  remams  of  co- 
lumns,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity.     There  is  no  other  spot  to 
which  the  site  of  the  temple  can  with 
so  much  probability  be  assigned,  and 
we  may  therefore  regard  it  as  the  spot 
where  Coriolanus  found  that  he  was  not 
**  of  stronger  earth  than  others :" — 

"  Ijodles,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  Unlit  you :  all  the  liwordB 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms, 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace." 

From  this  point  and  for  the  next 
7  m.  the  post-road  runs  parallel  to  the 
ancient  Via  Appia,  which  is  marked 
on  the  rt.  by  the  well-known  tomb 
of  Cfficilia  Metella,  followed  by  a 
long  line  of  others,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  noticed  in  our  ex- 
cursion to  that  most  celebrated  of  the 
great  highways  leading  out  of  Rome. 
The  magnificent  line  of  arches  on  the  1. 
mark  the  course  of  the  united  aqueducts 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  Anio  Novus. 
•1  m.  from  the  gate  and  on  the4.  is  the 
Torre  Fiscale,  a  lofty  medieval  tower. 
Opposite  to  the  5th  milestone,  on  the 
rt.,  are  extensive  ruins  called  by  some 
Roma  Vecchia,  which  extend  to  the 
Via  Appia,  and  which  are  now  gene- 
rally supposed  to  belong  to  a  villa 
of  the  Quintilii;  they  occupy  a  mile 


in  length,  and  stand  on  an  escarp- 
ment of  the  lava  current,  which 
ends  at  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella. 
An  elegant  brick  tomb  of  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  near  the  Casale  deUe  Co- 
panelle,  between  the  5th  and  6th  mile- 
stones, has  been  confounded  with  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris.  The 
great  circular  tomb  on  the  Appian  seen 
to  the  rt.,and  covered  with  farm-build- 
ings and  an  olive-garden,  is  Casai 
RotandOj  the  Sepulchre  of  Messalla 
Corvinus  (see  p.  359).  Before  the 
7  th  m.  is  the  Torre  di  Mezza  Via, 
close  to  which  a  ruined  aqueduct 
crosses  the  road  in  the  direction  of 
the  Villa  of  the  Quintilii,  to  convey 
water  to  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
exclusively  destined.  A  plain  ia  tra- 
versed by  the  post-road  for  the  next 
3  miles.  Beyond  the  9th  milestone 
the  road  to  Marino  branches  off  on  the 
1.,  and  soon  after  a  small  stream  called 
the  Fossa  del  Ponticello  is  crossed. 
Between  this  and  the  foot  of  the  Al- 
ban  hills  at  the  llth  mile  vrbere 
the  rly.  crosses,  some  emanations  o> 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  ^  are  seen 
ana  smelt  in  the  space  lying  between 
the  modern  and  ancient  Appian  Ways, 
the  most  extensive  being  designated  by 
the  name  of  la  Solfarata :  it  is  marked 
by  white  efflorescence  on  the  surface. 
Before  reaching  the  llth  milestone 
the  post-road  bends  to  the  rt.,  towards 
the  Osteria  delle  Frattocchie,  where  it 
joins  the  ancient  Via  Appia,  the  Jine 
of  which  it  follows  to  Albano:  the 
villa  on  the  1.  of  the  road  here,  belongs 
to  the  Colonna  family :  from  le  Frat- 
tocchie the  high  road  to  Nettuno  and 
Porto  d' Anzio  strikes  off  to  the  rt.  Be- 
tween le  Frattocchie  and  the  next  m. 
(12),  sevei'al  ruined  sepulchres  bound 
the  ascent  on  either  side,  and  on  the  rt. 
are  the  ruins  of  BovUla^  with  the  re- 
mains of  a  circus  and  a  theatre.  Higher 
up  is  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  Bo- 
villaj,  founded  by  Latinus  Sylvius,  well 
known  for  its  conquest  by  Coriolanus, 
and  as  the  Sacrarium  of  the  Julian 
family.  Frattocchie  is  supposed  to  be 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  fatal  quarrel 
between  Milo  and  Clodius,  and  which 
forms  the  subject  of  Cicero's  cele- 
brated  oration    '  Pro    Milone.'    The 
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ascent  from  le  Frattocchie  to  Albano ; 
is  gradual,  although  considerable,  the  ' 
diiference  of  level  from  the  bottom  of' 
the  hill  to  the  gate  of  the  town  being  I 
nearly  650  feet.  j 

A  little  beyond  the  12th  mile- 1 
stone  the  road  crosses  the  dry  bed  of ! 
the  river  by  which  Sir  William  Gell 
supposes  the  Alban  lake  to  have  dis- 
charged its  waters  anterior  to  the  exca- 
vation of  the  emissary.  A  modern 
road  leads  on  the  1.  from  near  this 
to  the  Villa  Torlonia  at  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo:  a  short  distance  beyond  this 
traces  of  an  ancient  one  have  been 
discovered,  which  is  supposed  to^have 
led  from  Laurentum  to  Alba  Longa. 
Numerous  tombs,  many  of  which  are 
shown  by  inscriptions  to  have  be- 
longed to  eminent  families  of  an- 
cient Rome,  border  the  road  on  each 
side  daring  the  ascent  to  Albano. 
Between  the  1 2th  and  13th  milestone 
the  road  is  lined  on  the  rt.  by  mas- 
sive substructions  of  tuffa  blocks  for 
some  distance.  About  I  mile  before 
reaching  the  town  a  massive  square 
tomb,  about  30  feet  high,  with  3 
niches  within  and  places  for  urns 
or  sarcophagi,  was  long  supposed  to 
be  the  tomb  of  Clodius,  in  spite  of 
the  express  statement  of  Cicero  that 
his  body  was  burnt  in  the  Roman 
Forum  and  cast  out  half  consumed 
to  be  preyed  upon  by  dogs,  "  spoliation 
itnmginibusy  exequiis,  pompa,  lavdatione, 
infelicissimis  lignis,  semiustuhtum,  noc- 
titmis  canibus  dilaniandum"  The  view 
looking  back  during  the  ascent  presents 
one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  in 
Italy.  It  commands  the  whole  Cam- 
pagna  as  far  as  Soracte :  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  Rome  is  seen  with  its 
domes  and  towers  in  solitary  gran- 
deur, like  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
amidst  the  i-uins  of  the  desolate  plain. 
Beyond,  on  the  1.,  the  long  line  of  the 
Mediterranean  completes  this  striking 
picture.  Close  to  the  gate  of  Albano, 
and  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  high  tower-shaped  sepulchre, 
with  binding-blocks  in  white  marble, 
and  with  which  the  entire  structure  of 
4  stories  appears  to  have  been  origin- 
ally covered.  It  contains  a  sepulchral 
chamber  12  ft.  by  8,  and  is  generally 


admitted  to  be  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  whose  ashes  were  brought  from 
Egypt  and  deposited  here  by  his  wife 
Cornelia.  The  statement  of  Plutarch, 
who  tells  us  that  the  tomb  of  Pompey 
was  close  to  his  villa  at  Albanum, 
corresponds  with  this  locality.  On 
the  rt.  of  the  gate  is  the  Villa  Al- 
tieri,  and  on  the  1.  the  road  leading 
to  Castel  Gandolfo.  After  entering 
the  town,  we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  Villa 
Boria,  in  the  finest  situation  of  the 
modem  city. 

Albano,  14  m.  from  Rome.  (Itma: 
the  Hdtel  de  la  Poste,  good  and  com- 
fortable ;  and  the  H.  de  Kussie,  by  Cal- 
pini,  fair;  both  with  fine  views  from 
their  back  and  upper  windows.)  Car- 
riages and  donkeys  can  be  procured 
at  both  these  inns,  but  tourists  will  do 
well  beforehand  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing about  the  charges ;  if  not,  they 
must  make'  up  their  minds  to  be  im- 
posed upon. 

[For  persons  whose  time  is  limited 
the  following  itinerary,  which  will  in- 
clude most  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
town  and  the  neighbourhood,  may  be 
useful,  and  which  in  a  carriage  may  be 
gone  through  in  5  hours.  Leaving  Al- 
bano— Tombof  Aruns.  Viaductof  Laric- 
cia,  townof  Ariccia,  and,  leaving  there 
the  carriage,  examine  the  ancient  walls 
and  the  substructions  on  the  line  of  the 
Via  Appia  below  the  town  ;  a  drive  of 
half  an  hour  to  the  Villa  Cesarini  at 
Genzano,  to  see  which  and  the  gardens 
overlooking  the  Lake  of  Nemi  a  per- 
mission had  better  be  obtained  before 
leaving  Rome.  Drive  to  the  Capuchin 
Convent  at  Genzano,  from  which  a  walk 
of  an  hour  to  Nemi ;  visit  the  Monte 
Parco  on  returning,  for  the  fine  view  ; 
drive  from  Ariccia  through  the  woods 
to  the  Capuchin  Convent  of  Albano, 
and  from  there  by  the  Upper  Gallery 
to  Castel  Gandolfo,  returning  to  Albano 
by  the  Lower  Gallery,  visiting  on  the 
way  the  ruins  in  the  Villa  Barberini. 
The  principal  sights  at  Albano  will  be 
the  Villa  Doria;  the  Cathedral;  the 
Church  of  San  Paolo;  the  Roman 
Amphitheatre;  and  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Rotonda.  An  excursion  to 
Palazzola,  Rocca  di  Papa,  and  Monte 
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(yRTO  will  require  5  hours ;  the  return , 
journey  to  Rome  in  a  carriage,  along 
the  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  3^  hours,  on 
foot  5  or  6.] 

An  episcopal  town  of  6260  souls, 
1250  English  ft.  above  the  sea,  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 
and  the  purity  of  its  air.  Albano  and 
Lariccia  have  been  called  the  Hamp- 1 
stead  and  Highgate  of  Rome,  and| 
during  the  summer  months  they  arej 
much  frequented  by  visitors.  Albano, 
particularly,  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Roman  nobility  during  the  rt7- 
leggiatura  season  from  June  to  October. 
Although  the  situation  is  generally 
healthy,  its  close  vicinity  to  the  Cam-  j 
pagna  below,  and  to  the  region  of 
malaria,  cannot  be  regarded  without 
suspicion ;  during  the  extreme  heats  of 
summer  intermittent  fevers  sometimes 
show  themselves,  even  at  this  consider- 
able elevation.  The  present  town  occu- 
pies part  of  the  grounds  of  the  villas 
of  Pompey  and  Domitian :  traces  of 
the  former  exist  in  the  masses  of 
reticulated  masonry  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Doria,  and  in  still  more 
extensive  ruins  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Villa  Barberini  on  the  roadtoCastel 
Gandolfo;  but  as  Domitian  included 
both  the  villas  of  Pompey  and  of  Clo- 
dius  in  his  immense  range  of  buildings, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  more  ancient 
structures.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  was  covered  with  villas  of  the  Ro- 
man patricians,  many  of  which  are  still 
traceable.  The  most  remarkable  re- 
mains at  Albano  are  those  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre erected  by  Domitian  (between 
the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo  and  the  Cappuccini), 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  and  by  Juve- 
nal as  the  scene  of  the  most  revolting 
cruelties  of  the  last  and  worst  of  the 
12  Cffisars;  it  was  nearly  perfect  in 
the  time  of  Pius  II.,  with  its  seats  partly 
excavated  in  the  rock.  Near  the  ch.  of 
S.  Paolo  are  the  ruins  of  the  Pra?torian 
camp :  a  great  portion  of  the  walls  and 
one  of  the  gates  still  exist.  The  walls 
are  built   of  quadrilateral   blocks  of 

Feperino,  many  of  which  are  12  ft.  long, 
n  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  a  cir- 
cular building,  now  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria 
del  la  Rotonda,  in  the  jambs  of  the  door 


of  which  are  some  beautiful  acanthoA- 
leaves  in  marble,  portions  of  an  elegant 
frieze  of  some  ancient  edifice,  probably 
from  the  villa  of  Domitian :  the  build- 
ing itself  is  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva. 
In  the  Strada  di  Gesii  e  Maria  are 
remains  of  baths.  The  ch.  and  con- 
vent of  the  Cappuccini,  between  the 
town  and  the  lake,  celebrated  for  its 
lovely  position  and  its  magnificent 
views  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gar- 
den, into  which  ladies  are  not  admitted, 
and  especially  from  the  raised  terrace, 
over  the  highest  station  of  the  Via 
Orucis,  occupies  a  part  of  the  villa  of 
Domitian.  More  extensive  remains 
are  found  among  the  pine-groves  of  the 
Villa  Barberini.  I'he  principal  modem 
villas  at  Albano  are  those  of  Prince 
Doria,  near  the  Roman  gate,  and  of 
Prince  Piombino,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  both  commanding 
fine  views  over  ancient  LAtium  and  tLe 
Mediterranean ;  of  the  Massimo,  Ros- 
pigliosi,  Feoli,  and  Saccheiti  families. 
The  wine  of  Albano,  from  the  vine- 
yards on  the  slopes  below  the  town, 
still  keeps  up  the  reputation  it  enjoyed 
in  the  days  of  Horace : — 

"  Ut  AtUca  Virgo 
Cum  sacrls  Ccreris,  procedit  fuscu«  Hydaspes 
Cffrcuba  Vina  fcreus :  *Alcon  Chiciin  maru  ex- 

jicrs. 
Hie  hems:  Albanum,  Meoenas,  aive  F&Ier- 

num 
Te  magis  appositis  delectat ;  hal)«>mus  atnim- 

que.^'  Sat.  II.  viil.  13. 

Albano  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  since  a.i>.  460.  Adrian  IV. 
(Nicholas  Breakspeare\  the  only 
Englishman  who  ever  sat  on  the  papal 
throne,  was  bishop  of  Albano  for  some 
years  prior  to  his  being  raised  to  the 
Pontificate;  it  forms  one  of  the  six 
suburban  sees  always  filled  by  a  car- 
dinal bishop. 

The  Via  Appia  Nova  passes  in  a 
straight  line  through  Albano,  until 
reaching  the  gigantic  viaduct  that 
connects  it  with  Ariccia ;  and  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  last  houses ' 
of  the  town,  before  arriving  at  the 
viaduct,  the  sepulchral  monument  so 
often  described  as  that  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii  is  seen  on  the  rt.    The 
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older  Italian  antiquaries  who  sug- 
gested this  idea  had  taken  no  pains 
to  examine  how  far  such  a  suppo- 
sition was  borne  out  by  history ;  but 
in  recent  years  a  diligent  search 
into  authorities,  and  above  all  a  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  Etruscan 
remains,  has  not  only  entirely  dis- 
proved theassertioUybuthas  established 
beyond  a  doubt  the  Etruscan  origin  of 
the  tomb,  and  the  probable  occasion 
of  its  erection.  The  base  is  49  ft.  long 
on  each  side,  and  24  high :  upon  this 
rise  at  the  angles  4  cones,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  round  pedestal 
26  feet  in  diameter,  containing  a  small 
chamber,  in  which  an  urn  with  ashes 
was  discovered  in  the  last  century. 
The  traveller  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  compare  this  with  the  descrip- 
tion oi  the  tomb  of  Porsenna  at 
Chiusi,  as  given  in  the  36th  book  of 
Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  will 
hardly  require  a  stronger  argument  in 
favour  of  the  conclusions  of  Piranesi, 
0*Hancarville,  and  Nibby,  that  it  is 
the  tombof  Aruns,  the  son  of  Poraenna, 
who  was  killed  by  Aristodemus  in  his 
attack  upon  Aricia.  The  tomb  of  the 
Uoratii  and  Curiatii  stood  near  the  spot 
where  these  heroes  fell,  which  was 
distant  only  5  miles  from  Rome,  and 
on  the  Via  Appia  (p.  359).  Until  1853  a 
steep  descent,  and  a  proportionately 
dangerous  ascent,  led  from  Albano  to 
Lariccia,  to  obviate  which  a  gigantic 
viaduct  was  undertaken  by  Pius  IX:, 
to  connect  these  towns,  and  by  which 
travellers  now  pass  on  a  level  n-om  one 
to  the  other.  This  celebrated  work, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
Its  kind  in  modern  times,  spans  the 
deep  ravine  which  separates  Albano 
from  Lariccia :  it  was  commenced  in 
1846,  and  completed  in  1853,  the  archi- 
tect bein^  the  late  Cavaliere  Ber- 
tolini,  unuer  the  direction  of  the  en- 
lightened Minister  Jacobini,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  department  of  public 
works.  This  maguificent  viaduct  con- 
sists of  3  superposed  ranges  of  arches, 
6  on  the  lower  tier,  12  on  the  central, 
and  18  on  the  upper  one,  the  height 
of  each  being  GO,  and  the  width  49  feet 
between  the  piers.  The  length  of  the 
way  is    1020  feet,   including   the  ap- 


proaches, and  of  the  upper  line  of  the 
arches  alone,  or  of  the  viaduct  properly 
speaking,  890  feet,  and  the  greatest 
height  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
192j  feet.  The  whole  is  constructed  of 
square  blocks  of  peperino  quarried 
near  the  spot,  the  auantity  employed 
being  8,000,000  cubic  feet,  and,  what 
is  not  the  least  surprising  circumstance 
connected  with  this  extraordinary 
work,  at  a  cost  of  only  1 40,000  scudi 
(30,000/.  sterling^  The  viaduct  opens 
immediately  on  the  Piazza  of  Ariccia, 
before  the  ch.  and  the  Chigi  palace. 
The  view  from  the  pathway  and  to- 
wards the  sea  is  very  fine. 


Ariccia, 

about  1  m.  from  Albano,  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  hollow :  there  is  a 
small  clean-looking  Inn  on  the  Piazza 
(tha  Hotel  Martorelli).  The  old  post- 
road  left  the  Appian  near  the  tomb 
of  Aruns,  and  proceeded  by  a  steep 
but  picturesque  ascent  to  Lariccia, 
through  which  the  interest  of  the 
Chigi  family  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  modern  one,  although  the  old  line 
of  the  Via  Appia  afforded  a  straight 
and  more  direct  coui-se.  The  deep 
ravine  which  separates  Ariccia  from 
Albano  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery. 
The  modern  town,  with  a  population 
of  1675  Inhab.,  is  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
citadel  of  Aricia,  one  of  the  con- 
federate cities  of  Latium,  whose  his- 
tory and  connexion  with  the  nymph 
Egeria  are  so  often  alluded  to  by  the 
Latin  poets.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Hippolytus,  who  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Virbius, 
in  conjunction  with  Diana,  iu  the  neigh- 
bouring grove.  We  gather  from  Virgil 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
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towns  of  Latitim    at  the  arrival   of  the  act  of  slaying  his  predecessor,  con- 

iEneas: —  finning   the  account  of  Strabo,    who 

-  At  Trivia  Hippolytum  secreUs  alma  recondlt  '  tejlsui  that  the  barbarous  ordinances 

SedibuB,  et  nymphoB  Egeriae  nemorique  rele-    ^t  the  temple  required  that  the  ni^h 

gat;  ;  priest,  called  the    Rex    Neniorensis, 

Suiiu  ubi  in  iylvia  Itoiia  jgnoWlte  cvum         ;  should  have  killed  his  predecessor  in 

fcxigeret.ve«oqueublaommeVirbm^e«ey^  ^^y^^^       ^he   founder  of  this 

»x  *i-  is  X  J  _.  ..•  \  '  '  temple,  according  to  Pausaniaa,  was 
It  was  the  first  day^s  resting-place  out  Hippolytus ;  but  other  writera  aicribe 
of  Rome  in  Horace's  journey  to  Brun-  ^  to  Orestei,  after  he  had  taken  refuge 
dusium  :^  ^^  Ari^i^  ^^Ij  iphigenia. 

"Sr^r'"!lT*™*~**P**^'*f*'cw"*.      I     The  modem  town  of  Lariccia  has 
lfo.T»mo  modioo."  I.  6at.  v.  1.     ,  ^  ^^  ^^^^  belon^ng  to  the  Chigi 

Its  importance  in  the  time  of  Cicero  ,  family  built  by  Bermni,  and  the  ch. 
is  shown  by  his  eloquent  description  i  of  the  Assumption,  raised  by  Alex- 
in the  third  Philippic,  when  he  replies  ;  ander  VII.   in    1664,  from    the    de- 
to  the  attack  of  Antony  on  the  mother  .  signs  ^  of    the    same    architect.       Its 
of  Augustus,  who  was  a  native  of  the  j  imposing    cupola    is   decorated    with 
town,  During  the  retreat  of  Porsenna's  .  stuccoes  by  Antonio  Raggi.  The  fresco 
army  from  Rome  it  was  attacked  by  a  I  of  the  Assumption,  and  the  picture  of 
detachment  under  his  son  Aruns,  who  ,  S.  Francesco  de  Sales,  are  by  Bartfo- 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Aristodemus  ;  gnone ;  the  St.  Thomas  of  Villanora 
of  Cumse:   the  Etruscan  prince   was   by  Vanni;  and   the  S.  Joseph  and  S. 
buried  near  the  battle-field  in  the  tomb    Antony    by   the    brothers    Gimu/jvmt\ 
above   described.     The   ancient   city  ;  About  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  vil- 
lay  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,   lage,  descending  into  the  valley,  is 
extending  to  the   plain  traversed  by  ;  the  magnificent  causeway,  700  feet  in 
the  Via  Appia,  where  numerous  ruins   length,  and   about    40  m  width,   by 
still  exist.    Among  these  are  the  city  '  which   the    Via    Appia  was    carried 
walls,  and  a  highly  curious  fragment ;  across  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
with  a  perpendicular  aperture,  through  ,  Vallericcia :  it  is  built  of  quadrilateral 
which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is  '  blocks  of  peperino,  and  is  pierced  by 
discharged  to  give  rise  to  the  question   3  arched  apertures  for  the  passage  of 
whether  it  is  the  emissary  of  the  lake  |  water,  and  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
of  Nemi  or   the   fountain  of  Diana,  t  valley  its  height  is  not  less  than  40 
The  most  important  ruin  is  that  dis-  ,  feet;   a  short  distance  from  its  S.E. 
covered   by    Nibby,   who  considered  '  extremity  is  the  opening  of  what  ap- 
it  to  be  the  Temple  of  Diana,  whose  |  pears  to  be  the  emissarium  of  the  Lake 
site  had  been  previously  sought  for   of  Nemi,  from  which  flows  an  abundant 
oil   the  side    of   the   lake  of  Nemi.  i  and  pellucid  stream,  which  carries  with 
There     are     several      circumstances  '  it  fertility  into  the  subjacent  plain  of 


in  favour  of  this  opinion :  the  account 


of  Strabo,  who  says  that  the  temple 
overlooked  a  sea,  does  not  cor- 
respond so  well  with  the  lake  of 
Nemi  as  with  the  extensive  hollow 
below  these  ruins  called  the  Valle- 
riccia,  a  crater  4  m.  in  circumference, 
which  was  probably  filled  with  water 
in  his  time,  like  the  other  volcanic 
lakes  of  Albano,  Nemi,  &c.  A  still 
more  conclusive  argument  is  the  bas- 
relief  found  herein  1791  by  Cardinal 
Despuip,  who  unfortunately  sent  it  to 

s?nC''\he'ir!^r/^  ""l  ^^K"^'  ^P"?"        - '—  --'^—  --  -"-  -«  -^^^  ^o 
sentmg  the  priest  of  the   temple   m  !  Qenzano,  looking  over  the  wide  crater 

f  k 


Vallericcia.   The  pedestrian  may  from 


this  point  follow  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Via  Appia  to  below  Genzano. 


Monte  Giove  (Cobiou),  and  Civita 
Lavinia  (Lanuvium). 

From  Lariccia  and  fVom  the  road  to 
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of  the  Vallericcia,  is  Been  the  hillj 
of  Monte   Giove,   a  low  eiuineuce  of 
the  range  vhich  descends  from  Monte 
Cavo  towards  the  plain.    It  is  covered 
with  vineyards,  and  is  situated  on  the 
left  of  the    road    leading   to    Porto 
d'Anzio.    Monte  Giove  is  interesting 
as  the  spot  where  many  antiquaries , 
agree  in  fixing  the  site  of  Corioli,  so  , 
famous  in  the  history  of  Coriolanus : —  | 

' '  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volsces,  men  and  lads, 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me.  Bgy !  false  hound  I 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Fluiter'd  your  V^olsces  in.Corioli : 
Alooe  I  did  it." 

There  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  to  be  discovered;  indeed,  Pliny 
states  that  it  was  deserted  in  his  day, 
and  that  its  site  was  without  a  trace  of 
its  existence  (periere  sine  vestujia).  On 
a  projecting  hill  to  the  £.  is  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Civita  Lavinia,  or  La- 
ri^/na,  with  950  Inhab.,  occupying  the 
site  of  Lanuvium,  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  confederate  cities  of 
Latium  founded  by  Diomede.  It  is , 
celebrated  by  Livy  for  its  worship  of  i 
Juno  Sospita,  or  Lanuviana.  It  is  also  | 
memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  Milo  | 
and  of  Mursena,  well  known  by  the 
able  advocacy  of  Cicero,  of  Roscius  the 
comedian,  and  of  the  2  Antonines  and 
Commodus.  The  modem  town  is  built 
in  part  of  massive  rectangular  blocks, 
evidently  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings.  At  the  W.  and  S.E.  ex- 
tremities of  the  hill  are  the  remains 
of  extensive  walls,  composed  of  large 
square  blocks,  and  of  an  ancient  road. 
In  the  autumn  of  1865  a  good  imperial 
statue,  attributed  to  Claudius,  with  an 
eagle  on  the  pedestal,  a  bronze  arm, 
several  mutilated  architectural  frag- 
ments, and  massive  blocks  of  a  wall, 
were  discovered  in  making  excava- 
tions. The  fine  statue  of  Zeno,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol,  was  found  in 
the  ruins  of  a  Koman  villa  here. 

Civita  Lavinia  is  reached  by  rly.,  a 
single  train  going  and  returning  daily; 
the  Stat  is  also  that  for  Genzano, 
which  is  3  m.  off. 


Genzano, 

about  4  m.  from  Albano.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  objects  presented 
by  the  modern  post-road  is  the  via- 
duct of  eight  arches  on  leaving  La- 
riccia,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  Albano,  a  second  of 
8  arches  beyond  Galloro,  and  a  third 
over  the  ravine  before  reaching  Gen- 
zano, by  which  the  former  tedious 
route  from  Lariccia  to  Genzano  is 
avoided,  which  was  so  beset  with  beg- 
gars, who  seemed  to  be  the  true  re- 
presentatives of  those  who  infested 
this  hiU  in  the  time  of  Juvenal : — 

'*  Dignus  Arlcinoe  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes, 
Blandaque  devezcjactaret  basia  rhedee." 
Sat.  iv. 

A  fine  triple  avenue  of  elms  called 
the  Olmata,  planted  by  duke  Giuliano 
Cesarini  in  1643,  forms  the  entrance 
to  Genzano.  The  point  where  the 
3  planted  avenues  branch  off  is  called 
the  piazza :  one  of  these  leads  to  the 
Cappuccini  and  to  Nemi,  the  central 
one  to  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Cesarini,  and  the  third  to  the  town. 
Travellers  who  wish  to  visit  the  lake 
will  do  well  to  quit  their  carriage  at 
this  piazza^  and  proceed  to  the  Cap- 
puccini, from  which  the  descent  to  its 
shores  will  occupy  half  an  hour,  and 
a  road  leads  direct  from  the  lake  to 
Genzano,  where  the  carriage  can  wait 
their  return. 

OenzanOf  a  picturesque  town  of  4850 
Inhab.,  celebrated  for  its  annual  fes- 
tival on  the  eighth  day  of  the  Corpus 
Domini,  called  the  fnjiorata  di  Genzano^ 
from  the  custom  of  strewing  flowers 
along  the  streets,  so  as  to  represent 
arabesques,  heraldic  devices,  figures, 
and  other  ornaments.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  kind  of  mosaic  of  fiowers 
is  extremely  pretty ;  durine  the  festa 
the  town  is  filled  with  visitors  f^om 
Rome  and  the  surrounding  villages. 
On  one  of  the  hills  above  the  town 
is  the  mansion  of  the  dukes  of 
Cesarini,  in  a  beautiful  position,  on 
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the  lip  of  the  crater,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  lake  of  Nemi.  Higher 
up  is  the  convent  of  the  Cappuccini, 
from  the  gardens  of  which — but  where 
ladies  are  not  allowed  to  enter — ^the 
prospect  is  of  even  greater  beauty. 
The  palace  of  Duke  Cesarini  offers  no 
other  interest  ttian  the  view  over  the 
lake  and  town  of  Nemi :  unlike  most  of 
the  Roman  nobility,  possessors  of  in- 
teresting sites,  the  owner  of  this  does 
not  permit  strangers  to  visit  his  gardens 
without  a  special  permission.  This 
difficulty  is  particularly  annoying,  as 
ladies  are  precluded  from  enjoying  the 
view  over  the  lake  from  the  Capuchin 
Convent,  and  as  most  travellers  are 
ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
it  before  setting  out  from  liome. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  house  worth 
seeing. 

Before  leaving  Genzano  we  would 
advise  the  traveller  to  visit  the  prettily 
situated  casino  Jacobini,  on  the  Monte 
Parco,  outside  the  town  (the  gate 
leading  up  to  it  opens  on  the  Pi- 
azza of  the  Olmata),  from  which 
the  view  is  most  extensive  over  the 
sea-coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  to  Cape  Circello,  embracing 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  Volscian 
Mountains,  and  the  Ponza  Islands  on 
the  far  distant  horizon.  A  great  deal 
of  wine  is  made  about  Genzano  and 
Nemi,  in  which  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  capital,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  Papal  States  does  the  pea- 
santry appear  more  healthy,  comfort- 
able, and  prosperous. 


Lake  of  Nemi. 

From  Genzano  a  short  walk  will 
bring  us  to  the  lake  of  Nemi,  the 
Lacus  Nemorensis  of  the  ancients. 
This  beautiful  little  basin  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  volcanic  crater.  It  is 
of  an  oval  form,  like  that  of  Albano, 
though  smaller,  being  only  3  m.  in 
circumference,  the  level  of  its  surface 
102  ft.  higher,  or  106G  above  the  sea. 


The  road  leads  to  Nemi   from  Gen- 
zano, passing  by  the  Cappuccini,  and 
!  brings  the  traveller  to  the  Fountain  of 
I  Ktjeria^    one    of    the    streams    which 
Strabo    mentions    as    supplying    the 
I  lake.    This  fountain,  which  so  many 
j  poets  have  celebrated  in  conjunction 
I  with  the  lake  and  temple,   is  beau- 
tifully described  by  Ovid,  who  repre- 
sents the  nymph  as  so  inconsolable  at 
the  death  of  Numa,  that  Diana  changed 
her  into  a  fountain : — 

'*  Not!  tamen  Egerle  luctua  allena  levare 
Damna  valenc;   montlque  Jooetis   radicibas 

Imls 
Liqattur  in  lacrymas:  donee  pietate  dolcDtli 
Mota  iwror  Phoebl  gelidum  de  corpore  foDUan 
Kecit,  et  ffiiernas  artus  lentavit  in  undas." 
Metam^  xt. 

••  Lo,  Xeml !  navell'd  In  the  woody  hub 
So  fiir,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tean 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  whteb  sfBii 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  form  against  the  ukies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake ; 
And  cabn  as  cherlsh'd  hate.  Its  surface  wmr 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  sluke. 

All  coil'd  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the 
snake. 

"  And  near,  Albano's  soaroe  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a  sister  valley." 

CHiildt  Harold,  Iv.  173,  174. 

Like  the  Alban  Lake,  that  of  Nemi 
appears  to  have  stood  in  former  times 
at  a  higher  level  than  now  attained  by 
its  waters,  and  to  have  been  also  drained 
in  the  same  way  by  an  Emissarinm, 
which  opens  into  the  Valle  Ariccia, 
on  the  line  of  the  Via  Appia.  As  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  work  by  any 
ancient  author,  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
its  date ;  it  is  1649  yards  long,  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  lake  of  Albano. 

The  village  of  iVmi,  with  a  popo- 
lation  of  870  -souls,  is  beautifully 
placed  on  a  height  above  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  (There  is  a  small  in- 
different inn.)  It  belongs,  together 
with  a  large  extent  of  the   ueigfa- 

,  bouriug  country,  to  Prince  Rospig- 
liosi,  having  passed  to  that  family 
in  the  last  century,  after  having  be- 
longed successively  to  the  houses  of 
Colonna,  Borgia,  Piccolomini,  Ceoci, 
Frangipani,  and  Braschi.  The  old 
feudal  castle  with  its  round  tower, 
still    belonging    to    the    latter,    was  ' 

1  built  by  the   Colonnas.      From  tht>  , 
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hills  above,  the  eye  wanders  over  the 
vast  plains  of  the  Campagna  from  the 
Circsan  promontory  to  Porto  d'Anzio, 
and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
ber, comprehending  within  this  range 
the  scene  of  half  the  iEneid.  The  lake 
of  Nemi  acquired  considerable  notoriety 
in  the  16th  century  from  the  disco* 
very  of  a  quantity  of  timbers,  which 
Leon  B.  Alberti  and  Marchi  described 
as  the  remains  of  an  ancient  ship, 
■which  they  supposed  to  be  500  ft.  m 
length,  and  was  attributed  either  to 
Tiberius  or  Trajan.  The  existence  of 
a  vessel  of  this  size  on  the  lake  of 
Nemi  carried  with  it  an  air  of  impro- 
bability ;  and  it  is  now  explained  by 
the  researches  of  Professor  Nibby,  who 
carefully  examined  the  locality.  He 
found  that  the  beams  recovered  from 
the  lake  were  parts  of  the  frame- 
work of  an  ancient  building,  of  larch 
and  pine,  from  which  numerous  metal 
nails  and  other  fragments  were  ob- 
tained. The  pavement,  consisting  of 
large  tiles,  was  laid  upon  an  iron 
grating,  marked  in  many  places  with 
the  name  Caisar.  The  tiles,  grating, 
nails,  and  some  of  the  beams,  are  now 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  and  in 
the  Kircherian  Museum  at  the  Collegio 
Romano.  From  the  account  of  Sueto- 
nius, who  says  that  Csesar  began  a  villa 
at  a  great  cost  upon  this  lake,  and  in  a  fit 
of  caprice  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down 
before  it  was  completed,  iNibby  infers 
that  these  fragments  were  the  founda- 
tions of  the  villa,  which  escaped  de- 
struction by  being  under  water.  On 
the  sides  of  the  lake  are  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  buildings.  We  have  already 
stated  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Temple  of  Diana  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  below  Ariccia.  The 
ciceroni,  however,  point  out  its  ruins 
near  the  lake ;  but  travellers  who  are 
practised  in  the  examination  of  ancient 
buildings  will  see  at  once  that  they 
consist  of  optis  reticukttum,  which  of 
course  belongs  to  a  much  later  period 
than  the  date  of  the  temple.  The 
^rove  of  Diana  extended,  as  it  still 
does,  over  the  surrounding  country 
and  hills  for  many  miles. 

A  short  distance   beyond   Genzano 
we  leave  the  province  of  the  Comarca  ] 


to  enter  into  that  of  Velletri,  At  • 
the  castle  and  bridge  of  San  Gennaro 
(the  Roman  station  of  SulhLanuioium) 
the  post-road  quits  the  Appian,  which 
it  has  followed  from  Genzano,  and 
makes  a  detour  of  some  miles  in  order 
to  pass  through  Velletri  before  again 
joining  the  ancient  line  of  road  near 
Cisterna.  The  Via  Appia  may  be  seen 
from  this  spot  traversing  the  plain  in 
a  straight  line,  marked  by  a  line  of 
ruined  tombs.  From  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  road  Civita  Laviuia,  noticed 
m  a  preceding  page,  to*  which  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  rt.,  is  a  conspicuous 
object.  Velletri  and  the  remainder  of 
the  road  to  Terracina  and  Naples,  in- 
cluding the  excursions  to  Cori  and 
Norba,  are  described  in  the  Handbook 
for  Southern  Italy  (lite.  140). 


COLONNA. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Frascati  to  Colonna,  and 
from  Colonna  to  Palestrina  and  Genaz- 
zano,  visiting  the  site  of  the  lake  of 
Gabii  on  the  return  to  Rome.  The  dis- 
tance from  Frascati  to  Colonna  is  5  m., 
and  to  Palestrina  about  15,  requiring 
4^  hours;  ponies  may  be  hired  at  Fras- 
cati for  these  excursions.  The  road 
traverses  the  ancient  line  of  com- 
munication between  Tusculum,  Labi- 
cum,  and  Gabii.  About  a  mile  from 
Frascati  it  passes  near  the  dried  up 
lake  of  the  Comufelle,  supposed  by 
some  antiquarians  to  be  the  site  of  the 
lake  Regillus,  the  scene  of  the  me- 
morable battle  in  which  the  Romans, 
under  the  dictator  Posthumius,  assisted 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  defeated  the 
most  powerful  confederation  of  the 
Latin  tribes,  under  the  Tarquins  and 
Mamilius  the  chief  of  Tusculum.  The 
position  of  the  lake  immediately  under 
the  hills  of  Tusculum  is  some  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  locality,  which, 
as  Livy  tells  us,  was  in  the  Tus- 
culan  territory,  but  there  are  few 
points  in  the  ancient  topography  of 
the  environs  of  Rome  more  dimcult 
to  establish,  some  placing  it  at  the 
Lago  delle  Cave,  near  the  Monte  di 
Fiore,  between  the  20th  and  2l8t  m. 
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'  on  the  Via  Latina,  and  others  in  the  aa  de  Cohmma*  The  history  of  this 
great  level  space  occupied  by  Pantano  place  duriug  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
below  Colonna.  The  lake  of  Ck>rnufelle  turies  is  a  continuous  record  of  the 
was  drained  in  the  1 7th  century  b^  contests  of  the  Colonnas  with  the  popes 
the  Borghese  family,  before  which  it  and  with  the  other  Roman  barons.  It 
could  not  have  been  much  smaller  than  ^  was  seized  in  1297  by  Boniface  VIII^ 
that  of  Gabii.  It  is  a  curious  basin,  and  again  by  Cola  di  Rienzo  in  1354, 
and  its  artificial  emissary  may  still  be  on  his  expedition  against  Palestrina. 
seen.  Beyond  this  the  road  skirts  the  .  In  the  1 7th  centy.,  on  the  extinctioo 
base  of  Afomte  PorziOy  a  village  of  1S90  of  the  branch  of  the  Colonna  familj  to 
Inhab.,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  '  whom  it  belonged,  it,  together  with 
hill,  and  supposed  to  derive  its  name  I  Gallicano  and  Zagarolo,  passed  to  the 
from  a  villa  of  Cato  of  Utica,  the  site  Rospi^liosis,  their  present  possessors. 
of  which  is  placed  between  Monte  ,  The  village  is  now  in  a  state  of  decajr 
Porzio  and  Colonna,  at  a  spot  called  Z«  ,  the  number  of  Inhab.  amounting  only 
Cappeiiettet  where  there  are  some  ruins.  ,  to  about  300.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
The  modem  village  was  built  by  Ore-  Colonna  runs  the  Via  Labicana,  now 
gory  XIII.,  whose  armorial  bearings,  the  high  road  to  Naples  by  Frosinone 
the  Buoncompa^i  dragons,  may  be  and  San  Germano.  On  the  rt.  of  the 
seen  over  the  principal  gateway.  The  road  to  Rome,  and  about  1}  m.  below 
only  object  of  interest  is  the  en.,  con-  i  the  Osteria  della  Colonna,  and  in  a  line 
secrated  b^  Cardinal  York  in  1766.  between  Colonna  and  the  lake  of  Gal»i, 
Beyond  this  the  road  passes,  at  the  is  a  small  pool,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
base  of  Monte  Compatri^  another  town  ,  in  circumierence,  also  regarded,  hy  the 
perched  upon  a  height  belonging  to  '  Roman  antiquaries  as  the  lake  Regillus. 
Prince  Borghese,  with  a  population  of  i  An  excellent  road  of  10  m.  leads  from 
2540,  and  a  baronial  mansion.  It  is  sup- {the  Osteria  di  Colonna  to  Palestrina, 
posed  to  have  risen  afttr  the  ruin  of  which  as  well  as  the  direct  road  from 
Tusculum  in  the  12th  century ;  it  con-  '  Rome  to  C/olonna  will  be  described  in 
tains  nothing  of  any  interest.  Coicnna  the  following  paragraph, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Latin  city  of 

Palestrina,  etc. 
Two  roads  lead  from  the  capital  to 


Labicum,  a  colony  of  Alba : — 

'  Insequitor  nfmbuB  peditum,  cllpoataqne  totis 
Agmlna  densantur  campiii,  Arglvaque  pubes, 


Aarunaeqnemana»,Rutall,veteT«MaeSicanl,    Palestrina :     the  best,    although  some 
Kt  SacraiiK  aciea.  et  picti  acut*  Labfcl."  miles  longer,  is  by  the  Via  Labicana, 

-£>».  vii.  793,     1^^  ^^j^^  ^y  ^jj^  yjj^  Gabina.     In 

The  history  of  the  ancient  city  pre-  |  making  this  excursion  the  tourist  can 
sents  few  facts  which  require  notice, ,  go  by  the  one  and  return  by  the  other, 
except  its  capture  and  sack  by  Corio-  1  thus  embracing  some  of  the  very  inter- 
lanus,  and  the  mention  made  of  it '  esting  localities  of  the  Campagna ; 
by  Cicero,  who  describes  Labicum,  I  the  best  plan  will  be  for  a  party  to 
Bovillee,  and   Gabii  as  so  much  de-   hire  a  carriage  for  the  whole  time  tht^ 


populated  in  his  time  that  they  could 
scarcely  find  any  one  to  represent  them 
at  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ferise  Latinse. 
The  modem  village  of  Colonna  holds 


may  be  absent.  The  excursion  to  Pales- 
trina, and  the  places  to  be  visited  from 
it,'  will  occupy,  with  the  journey  there 
and  back,  3  or  4  days.    We  shall  de- 


a  conspicuous  rank  among  the  towns  scribe  here  the  route  by  the  Via  Labi- 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  place  from  i  cana,  reserving  that  by  the  Via  Gabina. 
which  the  princely  house  of  Colonna  j  only  a  part  of  which  is  practicable  for 
derives  its  name,  if  not  its  origin.  The  |  carriages  (from  Home  to  the  Osteria  dell' 
first  mention  of  the  family  occurs  in  |  Ossa,  and  from  Gallicano  to  Palestrina). 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century  (1043), :  until  our  notice  on  Gabii,  &c. 
when  a  countess  Emilia  of  Palestrina,  \     ^  „      ^,-      ,  *   ,  .v  ^^    , .., 
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LeaTing  Kome  by  the  Porta  Mag- 
piore,  we  enter  immediately  od  the 
Via  Labicana  (on  the  rt.) ,  which  runs 
for  the  first  mile  parallel  to  the  Clau- 
dian  Aqueduct  and  the  railway  to 
Frascati  and  Albano.  2  m.  from  the 
gate  is  the  Tor  jpignatarra,  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  Empress  Helena  (see  p.  68) ; 
and  4  miles  farther,  Torre  Nuova,  an 
extensive  farming  establishment  be- ' 
longing  to  Prince  Borghese,  surrounded  ' 
by  those  gigantic  pine-trees  which ' 
produce  so  fine  an  effect  in  the  land-  I 
scape  of  this  part  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  and  extensive  plantations  of 
mulberry-trees,  the  cultivatiou  of  which 
has  been  recently  introduced  here  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  and  with  great  success.  3  m. 
beyond  Torre  Nuova  is  the  solitary 
O^ietHa  (It  Fmocchio,  from  which  a 
bridle-road  on  the  1.,  of  2  m.,  leads 
to  the  Osteria  dell*  Oaa  and  Casti- 
(jltone,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gabii.  i 
A  gradual  ascent  of  I  m.  brings  us  to  ! 
a  high  ground,  from  which  there  is 
an  extensive  view  over  Gabii,  and  the 
subjacent  plain  of  Pantano  with  its  ex- 
tensive farm-buildings;  a  road  from 
tlie  Ponte  di  Celsi  over  the  Osa  at 
the  bottom  of  the  descent  leads  to  the 
latter — near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct  of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
Crossing  the  plain  of  Pantano,  the 
sources  of  the  Aqua  Felice  are  seen  on 
the  1.,  marked  by  its  numerous  white 
])yramidal  spiracula.  From  here  to  the 
Osteri'i  di  Colonna  the  ascent  is  long  and 
gradual,  passing  (on  the  1.)  the  ex- 
tensive quarries  of  il  Laghetto,  sur- 
rounding a  small  circular  basin,  now 
dried  up,  and  by  some  considered  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  Lake  Regillus 
The  whole  of  our  road  for  the  next 
2  m.,  as  well  as  the  hill  of  Monte 
Falcone,  overlooking  the  plain  of  Pan- 
tano on  our  1.,  is  situated  upon  a 
current  of  lava,  extending  to  beyond 
the  Osteria  della  Colonna,  the  latter 
about  I  m.  below  the  representative 
of  Labicum,  perched  upon  the  volcanic 
height  above.  The  distance  from  this 
osteria  to  Palestriua  is  about  10  m.,  the 
road  good,  and  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  beautiful.  3  m.  beyond 
V  Osteria  is  S.  Cesareo,  from  which  the 


road  descends  into  a  rich  valley,  where 
that  to  Palestriua  branches  off  on  the 
1.;  the  Via  Labicana  contiouing  by 
Yalmontone  to  Anagni,  Frosinone,  &c. 
2  m.  further  still  we  cross  another 
valley ;  here  a  road  on  the  1.  leads  to 
Zagarolo.  Some  Roman  tombs  exca- 
vated in  the  tufa  rock  are  seen  on  the 
roud-side.  From  the  bivitan  to  Zagarolo 
an  ascent  of  2  m.  brings  us  to  the 
Parco  dei  Barberini,  a  large  villa  and 
farmstead,  approadied  by  two  hand- 
some alleys  of  elm-trees.  During  the 
greater  part  of  these  2  m.  the  pavement 
of  the  Koman  road  which  connected 
Tusculum  with  liabicum  and  Prseneste, 
with  its  kerb-€tones  on  either  side,  is 
well  preserved  parallel  to  the  modem 
highway.  1  m.  from  the  Parco  dei  Bar- 
berini,  or  the  Villa  del  Triangolo,  as  it 
is  more  generally  called,  the  road  to 
Cavi  and  Genazzano  branches  off  on 
the  rt.,  whilst  a  gradual  ascent  brings 
us  to  the  lower  part  of  Palestrina, 
which  is  entered  by  the  Porta  del 
Sole,  (There  is  an  Inn,  kept  by  Arena, 
in  the  Corso,  with  tolerable  beds,  but 
it  will  be  well  to  make  a  bargain  be- 
forehand. Atrociously  bad. — B,  M„ 
March,  18G3.  Visitors  will  do  better 
to  bring  their  dinner  from  Rome,  and 
ask  permission  to  eat  it  in  the  Villa 
Barberini.— JS;.  if.,  May,  1863.)  Pales- 
trina is  the  modern  representative  of 
the  celebrated  Prseneste,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  cities  of  Italy, 
and  the  residence  of  a  king  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Rpme.  Few 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
afford  the  traveller  so  many  examples 
of  the  different  stvles  of  bidlding 
which  prevailed  in  Italy  in  the  early 
periods  of  her  history.  The  ruins  of 
the  walls,  and  of  the  other  edifices  for 
which  the  ancient  city  was  remai'kable, 
present  us  with  four  distinct  epochs : 
in  the  enormous  polygonal  masses  of 
the  city  walls  we  have  a  fine  example 
of  Pelasgic  architecture ;  in  the  smaller 
polygonal  constructions  we  recognise 
a  later  period,  when  the  Pelasgic  style 
was  generally  imitated  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  local  materials  were  of 
limestone;  in  the  quadrilateral  massive 
substructions  we  see  the  style  of  the 
age  of  Sylla  and  of  the  letter  times  of 
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the  republic ;  and  in  the  brickwork, '  as  the  monntain  fastness  of  the  C^ 
known  as  the  **  opera  laterizia,"  we  lonnas,  and  as  one  of  the  stronghold* 
have  some  good  specimens  of  Impe- 1  of  the  Ghibelines.  It  wDiild  earn 
rial  times  when  Prseneste  became  a  us  too  deeply  into  the  history  of 
Roman  municipium.  The  contests  of,  Rome  at  this  disturbt*d  period  to 
Pneneste  with  Rome,  and  its  conquest  trace  the  records  of  the  Colonnas 
by  Cincinnatus  and  Camillus,  are  well  \  during  their  memorable  struggles  with 
known  to  every  reader  of  history ; '  the  popes ;  but  the  destruction  of 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  reconnoitred  i  the  city  is  so  much  associated  witb 
Rome  from  its  citadel ;  and  the  youug  r  the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.,  that  it 
Caius  Marius,  after  his  defeat  by  i  will  be  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to 
Sylla,  killed  himself  within  its  walls.  I  the  events  which  marked  the  turlMi- 
On  his  return  from  the  war  against !  lent  career  of  that  Pontiff.  The  elec- 
Mithridates,  Sylla  revenged  himself  |  tion  of  Cardinal  Caetani  as  Boniface 
on  Praeneste'  for  the  support  given  to   VIII.  was  opposed    by  the  two  car- 


his  rival  by  destroying  the  town  and 
putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  ; 
but  he  afterwards  rebuilt  the  walls, 
and  to  atone  for  his  cruelties  embel- 
lished the   Temple   of  Fortune,  the 


dinals  Giacomo  and  rietro  Colonna. 
who  retired  to  Palestrina  with  their 
kinsmen  Sciarra  and  Agapito.  ana 
refused  to  admit  a  papal  garrison  into 
any  of  their  patrimonial  strongholds. 


magnificence  of  which  made  the  Athe-  The  pope  instantly  excommunicated 
nian  philosopher  Cameades  declare  them,  and  issued  a  bull  breathing 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  Fortune  most  violent  anathemas  against  their 
so  fortunate  as  that  of  Pneneste.  family,  offering  plenary  indulgence  to 
Under  the  emperors,  the  city  was  the  all  who  would  take  up  arms  againi^t 
frequent  residence  of  Augustus,  Ti-  them.  He  obtained  reinforcement* 
berius,  Nero,  and  Domitian;  Hadrian  from  Florence,  Orvieto,  and  Matelica, 
built  a  magnificent  villa  in  its  vicinity,  i  and  in  1298  sent  troops  against  all  the 
of  which  considerable  remains  are  still  fiefs  and  castles  of  the  family.  The 
visible.  The  partiality  of  Horace  ibr  ,  cardinals  for  some  time  gallantly  de- 
Praeneste  is  well  known :  in  his  epistle  fended  Palestrina,  but  were  at  length 
to  Lollius  he  tells  him  that  he  read  '  compelled  to  surrender,  and  with  their 
the  Iliad  during  his  residence  in  the  two  kinsmen  proceeded  to  Rieti,  where 
city  (Ep.  ii.  1) ;  and  in  one  of  his  most ,  the  pope  was  then  residing,  and  made 
beautiful  odes  he  mentions  it  among  their  submission  in  full  consistory, 
his  favourite  retreats,  classing  it  with  Boniface  summoned  to  his  councils  on 
Tibur,  Baiaj;  and  his  Sabine  farm : 


this  occasion  the  celebrated  Guido  da 

1  Montefeltro,  who  had  entered  the  mo- 

I  nastery  at  Assisi  as  a  Franciscan  friar. 

I  His  perfidious   advice,    to    "  promise 

I  much  and  perform  little,"  has  been 

noticed  in  our  account  of  Assisi,  and 

The  modem  name  of  Palestrina  oc-   has  been  stamped  with  imperishable 

curs  in  ecclesiastical  documents  as  early  infamy  by  Dante.    The  pope,  acting 

as  A. D.  873.    Its  whole  history  during :  on  this  treacherous  counsel,  absolved 

the  middle   ages   is  associated   with   the  Colonnas  from  their  excommuuica- 


•  Vester,  Canisnte,  vester  In  arduos 
ToUor  Sabiuos ;  seu  mibi  frigidum 
Pneneste,  seu  Tibur  supiimm 
Seu  liquldae  placuere  Bai»." 

Od.  ill.  4. 


that  of  the  great  family  of  Colonna,  i  tion,  and  granted  them  his  pardon,  at 
who  obtained  it  in  1043  bv  marriage  the  same  time  holding  out  the  hope 
with  the  countess  Emilia,  the  descend-  that  they  would  be  restored   to   the 


ants  of  the  Contis,  or  Counts  of  Tus-  possession  of  Palestrina,  whilst  he 
culnm,  as  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  secretly  ordered  Teodorico  Ranieri. 
Colonna,  to  whom  it  had  been  infeu-  bishop  of  Pisa,  to  take  possession  of 
dated  by  Innocent  IV.  The  ancient  the  city,  to  dismantle  the  fortifica- 
citodel  and  Its  Pelasgic  fortifications  tions,  and  raze  all  the  buildings  to  the 
were  probably  perfect  at  that  period, '  ground,  with  the  exception  of  the 
and  contributed  to  render  it  celebrated 'cathedral.     So    rigorously    was    this 
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order  fulfilled,  that  the  ancient  custom 
of  driving  the  ploughshare  oyer  the 
ruins  and  sprinkling  salt  upon  the  fur- 
rows was  observed.  The  property  of 
the  inhabitants  was  confiscated ;  they 
were  all  driven  into  the  plain  below, 
the  site  of  the  Roman  municipiam  of 
the  Imperial  period,  and  there  com- 
pelled to  build  a  new  town  near  the  ch. 
of  the  Madonna  deir  Aquila.  After 
these  disasters  the  Colonna  family 
were  hunted  out  of  Italy,  and  the 
narratives  of  their  wanderings  given 
by  the  contemporary  chroniclers  sup- 
ply a  curious  parallel  with  the  history 
of  our  own  noble  house  of  Courtenay. 
Stefano  Colonna,  who  is  described  by 
Petrarch  as  "  a  phcenix  sprung  from 
the  ashes  of  the  ancient  Itomans,"  as 
he  fled  from  Rome  after  the  loss 
of  all  his  possessions,  was  asked  by 
oue  of  his  attendants,  *' What  for- 
tress have  you  now  ?"  He  placed  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  replied,  with 
a  smile,  "  Eccola !"  The  cardinals 
escaped  to  France;  Sciarra Colonna 
fled  by  sea,  was  captured  by  pirates, 
and  after  a  series  of  romantic  adven- 
tures returned  to  Rome  at  the  time 
when  the  pope  was  involved  in  his 
quarrels  with  Philip  le  Bel.  Sciarra 
instantly  joined  the  French  party,  and 
avenged  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his 
house,  by  the  memorable  capture  of 
Boniface  at  Anagni,  which  Dante  has 
also  handed  down  to  posterity.  On  the 
death  of  Boniface  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  barbarous  treatment  to 
which  he  was  thus  subjected,  his  succes- 
sor, Benedict  XL,  absolved  the  Colonna 
family  from  their  excommunication, 
but  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  Pales- 
trina.  This  restriction  was  removed 
by  Clement  V.,  and  in  1307  the  city 
began  to  rise  from  its  ruins  under 
Stefano  Colonna.  This  proceeded  so 
rapidly,  that  when  the  emperor,  Henry 
of  Luxembourg,  came  to  Rome  to  be 
crowned  in  1311,  Palestrina  was  in  a 
fit  state  to  receive  him  and  the  other  [ 
Ghibeline  chiefs,  if  the  Gnelph  party,  | 
headed  by  the  Orsinis,  haa  offered  I 
any  opposition.  It  was  also  re- 1 
garded  as  the  head-quarters  of  Louis  ! 
of  Bavaria,  at  his  coronation  in  1328.  i 
Stefano  Colonna  completed  the  castle  i 


in  1332,  as  we  see  by  the  inscription, 
still  legible  over  the  gate.  In  1350  this 
illustrious  captain  successfully  de- 
fended Palestrina  against  Cola  di 
Rienzo,  who  made  a  second  attempt  to 
seize  it  in  1354.  The  fortress  remained 
for  nearly  a  century  strong  enough  to 
resist  all  aggression,  but,  the  Colonnas 
having  allied  themselves  with  Braccio 
Fortebraccio  and  Piccinino  in  1434, 
the  unscrupulous  Cardinal  Vitelleschi, 
legate  of  Eugenins  IV.,  besieged  and 
captured  it  in  1436.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  razed  it  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  for  40  continuous  days 
laid  the  town  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  sparing  neither  the  churches 
nor  the  convents.  In  1 438  the  Romans 
completed  the  work  of  destruction 
by  destroying  the  citadel.  After  this 
time  the  inhabitants  began  to  collect 
their  families  round  the  old  baronial 
palace,  and  in  1448  the  Colonnas  re- 
built the  city,  and  surrounded  it  with 
the  walls  and  towers  which  we  still 
see.  The  last  historical  event  worthy 
of  notice  is  the  sale  of  the  city  bv 
Francesco  Colonna  to  Carlo  Barberini, 
brother  of  Urban  VIIL,  in  1630,  for 
the  sum  of  775,000  scudi,  to  which 
family  it  still  belongs,  giving  to  the 
head  of  the  Barberini  family  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Palestrina. 

At  the  present  time  Palestrina  is 
an  episcopal  town  of  5320  souls;  it 
is  built  chiefly  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  and  upon  the  de- 
clivity of  the  commanding  hill  on  which 
the  citadel  stood.  It  contains  no  mo- 
dem buildings  of  any  interest,  except 
the  Barberini  Palace  of  the  1 7th  century, 
now  almost  deserted,  the  Ch.  of  S, 
Rosalia^  dose  to  the  latter,  containing  an 
unfinished  group  of  the  Pietk  attributed 
to  M.  Angelo(?),  and  some  tombs  of  the 
Colonna  and  Barberini  families.  The 
temple  of  Fortune  must  have  been  of 
immense  extent,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  ruins  still  visible,  and  from  terraces 
on  which  it  stood.  One  of  these  latter, 
the  Ripiano  della  Cortina,  is  occupied 
by  the  Barberini  palace,  which  is  built 
on  the  foundations  of  the  hemicycle 
that  stood  before  the  Sacrarium  of  the 
Divinity,  not  a  fragment  of  which  now 
remains.     The  most  remarkable  oh- 
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jects  preserved  in  this  palace  are  some 
fhigments  of  inscriptioos  and  statues 
discovered  among  the  ruins;  a  large 
hall  covered  with  frescoes  attributed  to 
the  ZaccheriSy  representing  on  the  vault 
Jupiter  and  Venus  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  doves  and  peacocks,  and  Apollo  in 
the  centre,  with  a  view  of  Palestrina 
on  one  of  the  walls ;  and  particularly  the 
celebrated  mosaic  pavement  found  in 
one  of  the  semicircular  niches  of  the 
approaches  to  the  temple,  well  known 
as  the  "  Mosaic  of  Palestrina/ '  It  was 
so  highly  prized  when  first  discovered, 
that  CardinafP!* " ' ""  •^o  Barberini  in 
1640  employed  \.  ^  'da  Cortona  to 
remove  it  to  its  present  site.  There 
is  scarcely  any  relic  of  ancient  art 
which  has  been  so  much  the  subject  of 
antiquarian  controversy.  Father  Kii^ 
cher  considered  its  subject  to  express 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  Cardinal 
de  Polignac  thought  it  represented 
the  voyage  of  Alexander  to  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  Cecconi  and  Volpi 
that  it  illustrated  the  history  of  Sylla ; 
Montfau9on  regarded  it  as  a  represen- 
tation of  the  course  of  the  Nile; 
Winckelmann  as  the  meeting  of  Helen 
and  Menelaus  in  Egypt;  Chapny  as 
the  embarkation  of  ^yptian  grain  for 
Rome;  the  Abb^  Barthelemy  as  the 
voyage  of  Hadrian  to  Elephantina;  and 
the  Abbd  Fea  as  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Augustus.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  subject  is  Egyptian,  and  it  is 
now  generally  considered  to  represent 
a  popular  fgte  at  the  inundation  of  the 
Nue.    The  names  of  the  animals  are 

S'ven  in  Greek  characters:  among 
ese  we  recognise  the  rhinoceros,  the 
sphinx,  the  crocodile,  the  giraffe,  the 
lioness,  the  lizard,  the  lynx,  the  bear, 
the  tiger,  &c.  The  mosaic  has  been 
recently  restored  and  placed  by  Prince 
Barberini  in  the  great  hall  on  the  first 
floor,  where  it  can  be  well  seen,  and  a 
new  description  of  it  published  by 
Don  &inte  Pieralisi,  Librarian  of  the 
Barberini  Library  at  Rome  {Osser- 
vazioni  sul  Mttsaico  di  Palestrina,  fol. 
1858).  From  the  windows  of  this  hall 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
\*fly.  The  ruins  of  the  Tempie  of 
Fortune,  restored  by  Sylla,  are  very 
^teresung;  the  best  prewrved  portion 


;  is  in  the  Piazza  Tonda,  near  the  Cathe- 
dral, consisting  on  the  outside  of  4 
I  Corinthian  half-columns,  and  within  of 
,  a  large  hall,  converted  at  one  time  into 
j  the  wine-cellar  and  kitchen  of  the  Semi- 
I  nary;    it    is   flanked  with   Corinthian 
.  pilasters  and  terminated  by  a  tribune, 
I  the  floor  of  which  was  formed  of  the 
I  celebrated    mosaic    above    described. 
!  Canina  considers  this  building  as  the 
eastern  one  of  2  aisles,  which  stood  upoL 
I  the    second   terrace    leading    to    the 
I  Temple.      The    semicircular    portico 
!  which  formed  the  uppermost  terrace. 
I  and  which  preceded  the  Sacrarinm  of 
the  Proenestine  Fortune,  can  be  easilj 
I  traced  on  the  front  of  the   baronial 
palace  of  the  Barberiuis,  above  which 
rose    the   temple,    and    at    a    higher 
point  still  the  scene  of  the  Sortes  Pnr^ 
nestinoB,    The  fame  of  this  shrine  is 
well  known  from  the  description  of 
I  Cicero,  who  gives  a  curious  account 
of  the    institution  of  the   "Sortes.' 
'  ^De  Divin.  ii.)    A  visit  to  the  ancient 
I  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  will 
I  interest  the  traveller  more  than  the 
I  examination  of  these  ruins.    A  bridle- 
I  road  has  been  made,  for  which  travel- 
I  lers  may  procure  donkeys  at  the  inn ; 
J  but  persons  wishing  to  examine  the 
polygonal  walls  will  do  better  to  ascend 
I  on  foot,  through  the  suburb  of  «'/  Schi- 
acciato,  at  the  N.  extremity'  of  which 
they  will  come  upon  a  portion  which 
extends   without   interruption  to    the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  it  joins  the  wall 
of  the  citadel,  and  from  which  another 
equally  massive  descends  to  the  Porta 
de'  Capuccini,    the   two  encloshig  a 
triangular  space,  of  which  the  fortress 
forms  the  summit  and  the  town  the 
i  base,  as  we  see  in  the  Scaligerian  fort- 
resses of  Northern  Italy.    The  view 
commanded  during  the  ascent  is  alone 
sufficient  to  repay  the  fatigue.    As  we 
advance  we  pass  enormous  masses  of 
the  polygonal  walls  which  united  the 
ancient  citadel  or  Arx  with  the  town 
below.     These  walls  aflbrd    a    good 
example    of  this  style  of  construc- 
tion, and  may  be  traced  on  both  sides 
of  the  ascent,  nearly  throughout  their 
entire   course.     The  citadel    is  now 
called  the  Gastel  di  San  Pietro,  fh>m  a 
tradition  that  it  was  for  some  time  the 
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residence  of  the  apostle :  it  contains  a 
few  poor  houses  which  have  arisen 
from  the  ruins  of  the  town  erected 
by  the  Colonnas.  The  old  fortress  of 
the  family,  although  dilapidated,  still 

5 reserves  manj  memorials  of  the  mid- 
le  ages.  Over  the  principal  gateway 
is  the  well-known  armorial  colof.ma 
with  the  initials  (S.  €.)  of  Stefano, 
who  rebuilt  the  town  and  castle, 
as  we  learn  by  the  inscription,  in 
Gothic  characters:  -magnificvs  .  tjHsb. 

8TEPA1T.— DE  OOUJMNA  REDIFICAVIT — 
G1TITATEM    PRENE8TE    CV.     MONTE    ET 

ABCE  .  ANNO  1332.  The  ch.,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  was  erected  in  the  17th 
century,  on  the  site  of  a  pre-existing 
one  of  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  restored  in  1730.  It  contains  a 
picture  of  the  Saviour  delivering  the 
keys  to  St.  Peter,  by  Pietro  da  Cortcna ; 
a  statue  of  the  apostle,  by  the  school 
of  Bernini;  and  a  cippus,  now  used  for 
a  holv-water  basin,  on  which  is  an  in- 
scription to  Publius  ^lius  Tiro,  a  com- 
luander  of  the  German  cavalry  in  the 
time  of  Comroodus.  The  view  fh>m 
this  commanding  eminence  (2512  ft. 
above  the  sea)  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed in  this  district  of  beautiful 
panoramas,  and  the  traveller  who 
enjoys  it  cannot  be  surprised  that  Pyr- 
rhus  and  Hannibal  ascended  the  hill  to 
reconnoitre  the  localities  about  Rome. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  plain  is  the 
capital,  with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
rising  prominently  above  all  the  other 
buildings ;  in  the  middle  distance  we 
see  the  site  of  the  lake  of  Gabii,  and  the 
Anio  winding  tli rough  the  Campa^a 
from  the  hills  of  Tivoli  to  its  junction 
with  the  Tiber  below  the  heights  of  an- 
cient Antemns.  Immediately  in  front 
are  the  villages  and  towns  clustered  on 
the  outer  crater  of  the  Alban  mount,  pro- 
minent among  which  are  Rocca  Priora, 
Monte  Clompatri,  and  Monte  Porzio:  at 
the  foot  of  this  range  are  Colonna  and 
Frascati,  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
crater,  towering  above  all  the  rest,  is 
seen  the  summit  of  Monte  Pila,  con- 
cealing Monte  Cavo  from  our  view. 
On  the  ].  is  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
in  which  we  recognise  Valraontone, 
Anagui,  Paliano,  and  Cavi;  and  on  the 
deehvtty  of  the  Volscian  Mountains, 
[Rome.] 


Colle  Ferro,  Monte  Fortino,  Rocca 
Masstmi,  and  Segni :  on  the  rt.,  among 
the  hills  of  which  Palestrina  forms  a 
part,  are  Poli,  Monte  Affliano  (the  site 
of  iEsula),  and  the  heights  of  Tivoli. 
Immediately  behind  the  citadel  are 
Rocca  di  (;avi  and  Capranica,  most 
picturesquely  perched  on  the  top  of  2 
pointed  peaks.  Among  the  antiquities 
discovered  at  Palestrina  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  mentioned  by  Sue- 
tonius, found  here  in  1773  by  Car- 
dinal Stoppani,  and  well  known  to 
scholars  by  the  i'»'»'"ied  dissertation  of 
Nibby,    They  now  preserved  in 

the  Vidoni  palace  at  Rome. 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  town, 
near  the  ch.  of  the  Madonna  dell' 
Aquila,  antiquaries  place  the  site  of  the 
Forum  erected  by  Tiberius  and  the 
Roman  municipium;  about  a  mile 
farther  off  are  the  ruins  of  the  extensive 
villa  built  by  Hadrian,  and  enlarged 
by  Antoninus  Pius :  they  give  name  to 
the  ch.  of  'S'.  Maria  della  Vilkty  and 
cover  the  surface  for  nearly  }  m.  The 
style  of  their  construction  presents  a 
great  similarity  to  that  of  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli:  the  colossal  statue 
of  the  Braschi  Antinous,  how  in 
the  Lateran  Museum,  was  discovered 
here.  On  the  road  to  Cavi  a  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  del  Sole,  we  cross  the 
Fosso  di  Palestrina  by  the  Ponte  dello 
Spedaletto,  near  which  is  an  octagonal 
ruin  bearing  a  remarkable  analogy  to 
that  of  the  so-called  Tempio  della 
Tosse  at  Tivoli.  7'he  older  antiqua- 
ries described  it  as  a  Serapeon,  as  a 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  as  the  Schola 
Faustiniana ;  it  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Christian  church  of 
the  4th  or  5th  century.  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  around  the  lower  town 
are  numerous  ruins  and  traces  of 
foundations,  the  remains  probably  of 
patrician  villas;  but  the  description 
of  their  imperfect  fragments  would 
have  little  interest,  and  would  in- 
volve many  antiquarian  theories 
which  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to 
attempt  to  reconcile.  The  traveller 
will  be  more  gratified  with  the  exami- 
nation of  the  fine  fragment  of  the 
ancient  road  which  connected  the  Via 
T 
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PrcDDestiQa  with  the  Via  Labicana :  I  The  town  was  built  hj  the  Colon- 
it  is  paved  with  massive  polygonal  nas,  who  held  it  as  early  as  tbe 
blocks  of  lava,  aod  is  still  perfect  for  a  i  11  th  century :  it  was  one  of  the  de 
considerable  distance.  |  pendencies  of  Palestrina,  and  shared 

From  Palestrina  pleasant  excursions  !  in  its  fortunes  and  reverses.  It  is 
may  be  made  to  Cave,  Genazzano,  I  memorable  for  the  treaty  of  peace 
Oievano,  and  Paliano.  At  Genazzaiio,  |  signed  in  1557  between  the  duke  of  Alba 
Olevano,  and  Paliano  the  traveller  |  and  the  Caraffeschi.  Above  the  town 
has  before  him  the  choice  of  3 :  the  is  Roooa  di  Cave,  with  500  Inhab.,  3  m. 
first,  from  Genazzano  to  Subiaco,  by  I  distant,  upon  tiie  summit  of  a  com- 
S,  Vito  and  Civitella,  through  a  very  I  manding  hill.  The  road  from  Cave  to 
picturesque  country ;  the  second,  dur- 1  Paliano  is  good,  and  one  of  the  most 
ing  the  greater  part  of  which  there  beautiful  in  this  district.  A  steep 
is  now  a  good  carriage-road,  he  may  descent  on  leaving  Cave  brings  us 
proceed  from  Olevano  to  Subiaco  by  into  the  valley,  whence  the  road  again 
A^filCj  and,  from  Subiaco,  return  to  j  ascends  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Giacomo  and 
Rome  by  Tivoli,  visiting  on  his  way  i  S.  Anna,  finely  situated  on  a  hill  over- 
the  site  of  Horace's  Sabine  farm,  and  |  looking  the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  Be- 
ascending  Monte  Genaro;  and  in  the  |  yond    it    a    road    on    the     1.    hand. 


third,  from  Paliano  he  may  visit 
Anagni,  Ferentino,  Segni,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Sacco,  described  in  the 
Handbook  for  Southern  Itaiy,  and  either 
extend  his  tour  to  the  Pelasgic  fort- 
ress of  Alatri,  the  most  convenient 
point  from  which  the  Grotto  of  Colle- 
pardo  can  be  reached,  and  proceed 
from  Veroli  by  the  monastery  of  Ca- 
samari  and  Castelluccio  to  Isola  and 
Sora,  to  Arpino  beyond  the  Italian 
frontier,  or  return  to  Rome  by  Cori, 
Norba,  Velletri,  and  Albano. 
A  new  and  excellent  road,  the  Via 


through  the  Olmata,  leads  to  Genax* 
zano. 

Genazzano, 
a  highly  picturesque  town  of  8100 
Inhab.,  on  the  slopes  of  a  steep  hill 
above  the  Gapranica  torrent,  sur- 
mounted by  a  baronial  castle,  which 
is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
hill,  and  protected  by  a  drawbridge. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  an- 
cient Roman  family  of  Genncia, 
the  ruins  of  whose  villa  are  still 
visible.  It  passed  to  the  Colonnas 
at  the  same  time  as  Palestrina  and 


Pe({i/7U>ntona,of  about  15  m.,  leads  from  I  Colonna,    and    was    for    many    ceii< 


Palestrina  to  Tivoli,  passing  through 
Zagaroio  and  Passerano. 

Cavb, 
3  miles  from  Palestrina,  a  town  of 
1400  Inhab.,  built  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Monte  di  Mentorella,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  places  in  this 
beautiful  district.  The  road  is  ancient 
and  was  probably  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  Palestrina  and 
the  Via  Latina  near  Anagni:  in  many 
parts  the  polygonal  pavement  is  per- 
fect. In  following  this  road  we  tra- 
verse the  battle-field  on  which  C. 
Aquilius  Tuscus  defeated  the  Her- 
nici,  B.C.  487.  Wo  cross  the  Ponte 
dello  Spedaletto,  before  mentioned ; 
and  near  Cave  pass  the  fine  modem 
bridge  of  7  arches,  built  in  1827 
over  the  deep  torrent  of  Santa  Cri^tina, 
«>ne  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Sacco. 


turies  the  stronghold  of  a  branch  of 
their  family.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  Martin  V.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  treacherous 
murder  of  his  kinsman  Stefano  Co- 
lonna  in  1433.  In  the  following  year 
it  was  occupied  by  Fortebraccio, 
during  his  attack  on  Rome.  In  1461 
Pius  II.  resided  here  for  some  time, 
and  in  1557  it  was  the  head-quartets 
of  the  duke  of  Alba  prior  to  the  treaty 
of  Cave.  It  is  now  remarkable  only 
for  the  beauty  of  its  position,  and  for 
the  rich  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Buoo 
Consiglio,  one  of  the  celebrated  shrines 
in  this  Dart  of  Italy.  At  the  festa  of 
the  Madonna  the  peasantry  assemble 
from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  from  beyond  the  Neapolitan 
frontier ;  there  is  probably  no  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  in  which 
the  artist  will  find  so  many  subjects 
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for  his  pencil  as  at  the  Festa  of  Ge-  \  advantageously  followed  in  many  of 
nazzano.  There  are  some  pretty  pieces  the  large  capitals.  The  ch.,  dedicated 
of  pointed  architecture  here,  especially  i  to  Sta.  Margherita,  is  one  of  the  finest 
an  upper  floor  in  the  principal  street :  I  buildings  in  the  town.  On  the  E. 
the  only  Inn  in  the  place  is  verj'  in-  i  of  Olevano  are  the  ruins  of  an  impe- 


different.  There  is  a  fair  road  through 
the  mountains,  the  Via  Empolitana,  very 
picturesque  in  many  parts,  passing  by 
San  Vito,  Pisciano,  and  Ciciliano,  from 
which  it  descends  the  valley  of  the  Arpl 


rial  villa,  in  which  numerous  ancient 
fragments  and  a  marble  urn  with  bas- 
reliefs,  now  preserved  in  the  castle 
of  the  Colonnas  at  Genazzano,  were 
discovered.    A  rough  but  interesting 


lone,  the  ancient  Empulum,  to  debouch  j  and  very  beautiful  path  as  far  as  Rojate 
into  the  valley  of  the  Anio  near  Tivoli,  I  leads  from  Olevano  to  Subiaco,  through 
a  very  interesting  excursion  for  the   that  village  and  Affile.  Hojate,  a  moun- 


pedestrian  tourist. 

Olevano, 
6  m.   from  Genazzano,  and  12  from 


tain- village  of  750  Inhab.,  appears,  from 
some  remains  of  walls  built  of  large 
rectangular  blocks,  to  occupy  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city.    Affile  is  mentioned 
Subiaco,  another  picturesque  town  of  |  by  Pliny,  and  its  antiquity  is  confirmed 
3070  souls,  built  on  a  rockj  hill  at  the ;  by  numerous  inscriptions  and  marble 
foot  of  Monte  del  Corso,  in  the  midst  fragments  discovered  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  we  see  in  the  walls  of 
the    churches    and    other   buildings. 
The  distance  from  Olevano  to  Kojate 


of  the  most  romantic  sceneiT^,  which 
has  been  for  ages  the  study  of  the  land- 
scape-painters of   Kome,    who  resort 

to  it  m  summer  for  weeks  together,  is  4  m.,  from  Bojate  to  Affile  5  m.,  from 
The  little  inn  above  the  town  is  de- 1  Affile  to  Subiaco  5^  m. :  the  road  be- 
scribed  by  a  correspondent  as  the  tween  Hojate  and  Affile  is  very  rough, 
"  perfection  of  rastic  comfort"  It  is  en-  and  the  excursion  can  hardly  be  per- 
tirely  a  town  of  the  middle  ages;  and  is  formed  in  less  than  4  hours  on  horse- 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  |  back.  There  is  a  carriage-road  from 
appropriation  of  its  revenues  to  pro- 1  Subiaco  to  Olevano  in  progress,  already 
vide  certain  churches  of  its  territory  ;  open  from  the  latter  as  far  as  Civitella. 
with  the  incense  called  Olibanum,      In 


the  1 2th  century  it  was  a  baronial  castle 
of  the  Frangipanis,  who  subsequently 
exchanged  it  for  that  of  Tivera,  near 
y  elletn,  when  Olevano  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Benedictine  monasteiy 
of  Subiaco.  In  the  13th  century  it 
passed  to  the  Colonnas,  who  held  it 
till  the  17th,  when  they  sold  it  to  the 
Borgheses,  who  still  possess  it.  The 
approach  to  Olevano  from  the  side 
of  Subiaco  is  extremely  fine :  the 
old  castle  of  the  1 3th  century,  built 
by  the  Colonnas  on  a  massive  rock, 
is  seen  to  great  advantage;  and  the 
insulated  hill  of  Paliano  combines 
with  the  distant  chain  of  the  Volscian 
mountains  to  form  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  in  Italy,  In  the  Piazza 
is  a  fountain  with  an  inscription 
recording  the  creation  of  an  aque- 
duct by  Pius  VI.,  and  its  restoration 
in  1820  by  Benedetto  Greco,  "for  the 
love  of  his  country;"  an  example 
of    local    patriotism  which  might  be 


Paliano, 

8  m.  from  Cave  by  the  direct  road, 
and  5  m.  from  Genazzano,  finely 
situated  on  a  rocky  hill,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Hemici,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  Indeed 
it  is  rather  a  fortress  than  a  town, 
for  it  is  strongly  defended  by  towers 
and  bastions  of  the  16th  century,  and 
it  has  only  one  approach,  by  means 
of  a  drawbridge.  The  population 
amounts  to  4500.  Paliano  appears  to 
have  risen  in  the  10th  century,  from 
which  time  its  natural  strength  made 
it  an  important  post  in  the  contests  of 
the  Roman  barons.  It  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  counts  of  Segni 
until  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V.,  who 
conferred  it  on  his  nephews  Antonio 
and  Odoardo  Colonna.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  defence  by  Prospero  Co- 
lonna against  Sixtus  lY.^  when  Pros- 
T  2 
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pero,  fearing  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  seized  the  children  of 
the  principal  citizens  and  sent  them  to 
Genazzano  as  hostages.  It  remained 
in  the  Colonna  family  until  1556, 
when  Paul  IV.,  in  his  quarrel  with 
Marc  Antonio,  deprived  him  of  his 
feudal  possessions,  and  conferred  Pa- 
liano  on  his  own  nephew  Giovanni 
Caraffa,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded 
by  Pius  IV.  With  this  donation  Paul 
IV.  raised  Paliano  to  the  rank  of  a 
duchy.  The  fortifications,  which  now 
form  the  chief  feature  of  the  town, 
were  built  b^  the  Carafias,  and  were 
so  perfectly  impregnable  by  the  war- 
fare of  that  time,  that  Paliano  be- 
came a  position  of  some  consequence 
as  a  frontier  fortress  against  Naples : 
of  late  years  it  has  been  converted 
into  a  prison  for  criminals  condemned 
to  perpetual  or  lengthened  imprison- 
ment. After  the  victory  of  Marc  An- 
tonio Colonna  II.  over  the  Turks  at 
Lepanto,  his  family  were  reinstated  in 
their  baronial  possessions,  and  have 
ever  since  held  Paliano:  it  gives  a 
ducal  title  to  the  present  head  of  the 
Colonna  famil^r.  A  tolerable  road 
leads  from  Paliano  to  Anagni,  below 
which  we  fall  into  the  road  and  rail- 
way to  Naples,  by  Ferentino,  Frosin- 
one,  and  Ceprano* 

Zaoabolo. 

Travellers  who  have  visited  Colonna 
on  their  way  to  Palestrina  will  do  well 
in  returning  to  Rome  to  take  the  road 
by  Zagarolo  and  the  ruins  of  Gabii. 
Zagarolo,  the  ancient  Scaptia,  is  6  m. 
from  Palestrina,  about  21m.  from  Rome 
by  the  Via  Prsenestina,  and  about  3  m. 
from  the  modern  road  to  Naples,  at 
San  Cesareo,  which  follows  the  Via 
Labicana.  It  is  a  town  of  4560  Inhab., 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  long  ridge 
of  land,  almost  insulated  by  two 
streams  that  join  below  the  town, 
which  consists  of  one  narrow  street 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  the 
numerous  antiquities  discovered  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  an  imperial 
villa.  One  of  Uiese  antiquities,  a  sittine 
statue  of  Japiter  with  the  eagle  and 
thunderbolts,  is  placed  over  ttie  gate 
lownrds  Rome.   Many  of  the  houses  are 


as  old  as  the  13th  century :  the  chorcba 
and  piazze  are  decorated  with  marble 
columns  and  inscriptions  found  upon 
the  spot.  Zagarolo  was  a  place  of  some 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  12th  century  it  belonged 
to  the  Colonnas;  in  the  contest  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  with  that  family  it  was  de- 
stroyed Sy  the  papal  par^,  and  re- 
built by  the  Colonnas  on  their  reeoTery 
of  Palestrina.  It  was  besieced  and 
captured  by  Cardinal  Vitellescbi  in  the 
pontificate  of  Engenius  IV^  after  a 
siege  of  three  months,  and  partly  de- 
stroyed. It  became  memorable  under 
Gregory  XIV.  as  the  scene  of  the  con- 
ference of  theologians  commissioned  by 
that  pontiff  to  revise  the  edition  of 
the  Bible  known  as  the  Vulgate.  An 
inscription  in  the  palace  records  this 
event,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  pre- 
lates who  took  part  in  it.  In  the  17th 
century  it  became  the  property  of  Prinee 
Rospigliosi,  to  whose  eldest  son  it  gives 
a  ducal  titie.  The  palace,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  commands  aa 
extensive  view  over  the  Campagna. 

Galugano, 

•3  m.  from  Zagarolo,  and  5  from 
Palestrina,  on  the  more  direct  road 
leading  from  the  latter  to  Rome ;  it  is 
suppoMd  to  occupy  the  site  of  Pedum, 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Latin  confede- 
ration ;  it  has  a  Pop.  of  1025  Inhab., 
and  is  built  on  an  eminence  of  volcanic 
tufa  between  two  torrents,  which  so 
completely  encircle  it  as  to  leave  only 
a  narrow  neck  by  which  it  is  entered, 
as  we  see  in  several  ancient  towns, 
Veii,  Cervetri,  &c.  Although  a  &- 
vourite  resort  of  the  Romans,  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  ancient  monuments  is  to  be 
met  in  it.  Cicero,  TibuUus,  and  many 
other  eminent  personages  had  villas  at 
Pedum.  The  present  name  is  attri- 
buted to  Ovinius  Gallicanns,  Prefect 
of  Rome  a.u.  330,  who  had  the  honour 
of  beiuff  declared  a  saint  in  the  Rck 
man  calendar.  In  the  middle  ages 
Gallicano  was  an  important  fief  of  the 
Colonnas,  who  sold  it  to  the  Pallavi- 
cinis,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Rospigliosi, 
to  whom  it  gives  the  titie  of  Prince. 
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Pou. 

About  1|  m.  from  Gall icano,  towards 
Poll,   the   road  crosses  a  deep  ravine, 
ffrMch     18  spauned    by   the    so-called 
Ponte    deW  Acqita  Bossa,   the  point  of 
function  of  the  four  aqueducts  of  ancient 
Rome,  which  deriyed  their  waters  from 
tlie  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  viz.  the 
Anlo  Vetus,  Aqua  Marcia,  Anio  Novus, 
and  Aqua  Claudia.    Farther  on  a  ride 
of  4  m.,  ascending  by  the  Fosso  della 
Mola,  will  bring  the  tourist  to  Poli, 
formerly  a  dependency  of  Palestrina, 
from  which  it  is  8  m.  distant :  it  is  near 
the    opening    of   a   valley    from    the 
Apennines,  through  which  descends  the 
Mola  torrent;  and  contains  a  Pop.  of 
1 120  Inhab.    At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  it  stands  is  the  handsome  villa 
Catana,  once  the  property  of  the  Conti 
family,  one  of  whom,  Innocent  XIII./ 
enlarged  and  decorated  it :  some  fres- 
ooea  b^  Giulio  Romano  may  still  be 
seen:  it  now   belongs  to  Duke  Tor- 
Ionia.     Koads  lead  from  Poli  to  Tivoli 
(12  m.)  through  Calape  and  San  Gre- 
gorio,  across  the  mountains ;  to  Pales- 
trina, also  through  the  hills,  and  a 
picturesque  country  (8  m.),   descend- 
ing to  the  latter  by  the  Castel  di  San 
Pietro ;  across  the  Monte  Scalandrona 
to  Capranica  and  Genazzano;  and  a 
fourth  by  S.  Yittorino,  the  Osteria  di 
CorcoUe,  passing  I  m.  N.  of  GabiL 

Gabii. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  visiting 

the  site  of  this  once  celebrated  city  will 

be  from  Rome,  as,  the  distance  being 

little  more  than  12  m.,  it  will  form  the 

object  of  an  excursion  of  4  or  b  h.  only. 

We  have  the  choice  of  2  roads — the  one 

by  the  Via  Labicana,  as  far  as  the  Osteria 

di  Finocchio,  which  is  described  in  the 

excursion  to  Palestrina  (p.  405),  and 

the  Kcond    by    the  Via  Gabina   or 

Prsnestina,  which,  although  the  most 

hilly,  is  ihorter,and  passes  over  a  more 

interesting    part   of    the    Campa^a. 

Emerging  from  the   Porta    Maggiore 

andfollowing  the  road(yia  Prsenestina), 

at  the  distance  of  f  m.  we  pass  on  the 

1,,  m  a  vineyard  belonginff  to  the  Irish 

Dominican  friars  of  S.  Clemente,  and 

close  to  the  road,  a  large  circular  sepnl- 


chre  50  yds.  in  diameter,  having  a  vine- 

{rard  on  the  summit,  and  one-fifth 
arger  than  that  of  Messalla  Corvinus 
on  the  Via  Appia:  it  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  T.  Quintus  Atta, 
of  the  Claudian  family,  a  writer  of  fables 
in  verse,  who  died  about  a.u.c.  678. 
The  outer  covering,  in  Alban  stone;  has 
been  removed.  On  the  N.  side  is  an 
opening  to  the  gallery  leading  to  the 
mortuary  cell,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  l^m.  from  the  Porta  Maggiore 
we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  farm  of  fAcqua 
Boiiicante,  the  supposed  limits  of  the 
territory  of  ancient  Rome,  where  the 
Arvales  sang  their  well-known  hymn ; 
and  farther  on,  but  to  the  1.,  several 
masses  of  ruins,  on  the  Tenuta,  or 
Farm  of  the  Tor  dei  Schiavi ;  those  on 
the  1.  are  supposed  to  form  part  of  the 
villa  of  the  Gordian  Emperors,  described 
by  J.  Capitolinus :  they  consist  of  the 
remains  of  a  large  reservoir ;  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  a  circular  building 
which  formed  a  hall  of  the  thermas;  of 
a  round  temple  having  still  a  part  of 
its  dome-shaped  roof,  and  some  of  the 
circular  openines  by  which  it  was 
lighted.  This  edifice,  a  fine  specimen 
of  brickwork,  is  circular  both  without 
and  within,  and  43  ft.  in  diameter.  In 
front  is  a  pediment,  on  which  Ftood 
an  hexastyle  portico,  approacht;d  by 
a  flight  of  steps.  The  inside  has  7 
niches,  alternately  round  and  square. 
Beneath  is  a  fine  crypt,  supported  by  a 
huge  central  pier.  It  had  two  entrances, 
on  the  N.  and  S.  sides,  and  the  same 
form  as  the  temple  above,  with  a 
similar  number  of  niches.  This  very 
curious  crypt  was  covered  with  slabs 
of  marble,  and  may  have  probably 
served  as  a  sepulchral  chamber.  Ac- 
cording to  Jalius  Capitolinus  the 
temple  was  surrounded  by  an  exten- 
sive portico,  the  entrance  facing  the 
road.  'Ilie  ruins  of  arches  close  to  it 
on  the  E.  are  supposed  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  Tetrastyhn  mentioned  by 
the  same  author  as  being  annexed  to 
the  villa  of  the  Gordians,  and  which  had 
opening  out  of  it  3  basilicas.  Plans  of 
all  these  edifices  restored  may  be  seen 
in  Canina's  work  on  the  Environs 
of  Rome.  Excavations  are  in  pro- 
gress CMay  1861)  around  these  rwu, 
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the  most  important  discovery  being 
3  rooms,  at  the  base  of  a  circular  edi- 
fice, between  the  Temple  and  the  Tor 
dei  Schiavi,  with  good  floors  in  black 
and  white  arabesque  mosaic.  The 
ruins  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
belong  to  some  Roman  villas,  and  to 
tombs  which  lined  the  road.  The 
Via  Collatina,  which  leads  to  Lung- 
hezza,  a  short  way  beyond  this  strikes 
off  on  the  1.,  and  2  m.  farther  we 
pass  Tor  Tre  Teste^  a  mediaeval  tower 
so  calledfrom  3  mutilated  busts  in  relief 
bnilt  into  its  walls.  Beyond  this  the 
road,  which  crosses  several  streams 
descending  from  the  Tusculan  hills, 
offers  little  interest  until  the  9th  m. 
from  Rome,  when  it  passes  over  a  deep 
ravine  by  the  fine  viaduct  called  the 
Ponte  di  Nona,  a  remarkable  Roman 
work,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  Via  Preenestina  in  a 
straight  line,  and  on  a  level .  The  period 
of  its  construction  is  not  known,  but 
from  its  massive  nature,  consisting  of 
huge  rectangalar  blocks  of  lapis  ga- 
binus,  and  the  similarity  of  its  style  of 
masonry  to  that  of  the  Tabularium  of 
the  Capitol,  it  is  considered  to  belong 
to  the  same  period  (the  7th  cent,  of 
Rome).  It  is  certainly  the  finest  con- 
struction of  the  kind  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital.  By  descending  into  the  ra- 
vine, it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  7  lofty 
arches  of  masonry  in  horizontal  courses, 
almost  Etruscan  in  their  style.  The 
ancient  pavement  is  also  still  preserved. 
2  m.  beyond  this  we  arrive  at  the 
Osteria  dell'  Osa,  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  of  that  name.  The  carriage 
must  be  left  here,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  excursion  performed  on  horse- 
back; or  the  carriage  can  be  sent 
round  to  opposite  Castiglione,  about 
2  m.  farther  on  the  Via  Prsenestina 
(Strada  di  Poll).  Following  the 
road  to  Gallicano  for  less  than  a 
mile,  but  scarcely  practicable  for  a 
carriage,  we  arrive  at  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  the  ridge  which  extends  in 
a  N.  direction  to  the  tower  of  Castig- 
lione :  we  soon  reach  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Juno  and  of  the  Roman 
municipium.  From  here  following 
the  ridge  which  separates  the  plain 
of  Pantano  on  the  S.   fi-om   that   of 


Gabii  on  the  W.,  a  walk  of  less  than 
1  m.  will  bring  us  to  the  farm-buildings 
of  Castiglione,  the  supposed  site  of  tiie 
most  ancient  Gabii.  In  pixjceeding 
from  the  osteria  to  the  ruins  we  traverse 
the  spot  where  the  subterranean  noises 
on  the  passage  of  horses  over  the  hol- 
low ground  are  still  heard  as  de- 
scribed by  Pliny :  "  qwcdam  vero  terra 
ad  gresstis  tremunt,  sicut  in  Gabinen^i 
agro  non  procvi  urbe  Roma  jugera  ferrae 
ducmta  equxtantimn  ctirsu."  The  site 
of  this  ancient  city  was  fully  ascer- 
tained by  prince  Maroantonio  Borghese 
in  1792,  when  many  of  the  valuable 
sculptures  now  in  the  Louvre  were  dis- 
covered. It  is  supposed  that  Castiglione 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel, 
and  that  the  city  extended  from  Pan- 
tano along  the  ridge  above  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  the  highest  portion  of 
the  lip  of  the  crater.  The  history  of 
Gabii  is  too  well  known  to  require  our 
entering  into  details  on  the  subject:  it 
will  suffice  to  state  that  it  was  of  Alban 
origin,  having  been  founded  by  Latinus 
Sylvius ;  that  it  was  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  historians  as  the  place  to  which 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  sent  by  Nu- 
mitor  to  learn  the  Greek  language;  and 
that  it  remained  independent  until  it 
was  seized  upon  by  Tarquinius  Sn- 
perbus,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  his 
son  Sextius,  and  fell  under  the  power 
of  Rome  without  a  struggle.  It  was 
subsequently  mined  in  the  wars  of 
Sylla,  and  Horace  describes  it  as  de- 
serted in  his  time : — 

**  Scis  LebedoB  quid  dt?     GabUs  dcsertlor 
atque 
Fidenis  Ticos.**  .^.  1. 11. 

From  this  state  of  decadence  Gabii 
recovered  in  some  degree  during  the 
imperial  period:  it  acquired  a  certain 
celebrity  for  its  baths,  which  had  proved 
beneficial  to  Augustus,  and  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian  became  of  some  importance ; 
to  this  period  probably  belong  the 
ruins  of  the  municipium  and  of  the 
temple  of  Juno.  In  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  it  had  fallen  totally  into  de- 
cay, and  is  merely  alluded  to  in  some 
ecclesiastical  documents  as  a  farm  given 
to  the  Lateran  Baptistery  by  that  Em- 
peror. The  principal  rum,  the  Temple 
of  Juno  Gablna,  is  celebrated  by  Virgilr 
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**  qniqtxe  arva  Gabina 
Junonis,  gelidumque  Anienem,  let  roacida  rirfs 
Hemlca  aaxa  colnnU"  .^neid  vii. 

The  walls  of  the  cella  are  still  perfect, 
composed  of  rectangular  masses  of 
stone  ¥rithout  cement,  in  the  early  Ro- 
man style:  many  of  these  blocks  are 
4  feet  long  and  2  feet  high.  The  interior 
of  the  cella,  nearly  60  feet  in  length, 
still  retains  its  ancient  pavementof  white 
mosaic,  with  the  mcrarium  6  feet  deep. 
Close  to  this  are  some  fragments  of 
Anted  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  on 
which  the  stocco  coating  is  still  risible, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  theatre, 
with  remains  of  a  few  of  the  seats. 
On  the  right  of  the  neck  of  the  ridge 
leading  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
to  Castiglione  is  a  continued  series  of 
excavations,  from  which  ancient  Rome 
derived  its  supply  of  the  volcanic  stone 
called  lapis  gabinus,  and  of  which  many 
of  the  earliest  monuments  of  Rome  have 
been  constructed.  Castiglione  retains 
some  of  its  mediaeval  walls  and  its  ruined 
tower  of  the  13th  century,  built  on  tlie 
walls  of  ancient  Gabii,  a  fine  fragment 
of  which,  composed  of  rectangular 
blocks  5  or  6  courses  deep,  may  be 
seen  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  tower. 

The  Lake  of  Oabii, — It  may  appear 
singular  that,  though  the  city  is  noticed 
by  many  of  the  classical  writers,  no 
mention  of  the  lake  occurs  until  the  5th 
century,  when  it  is  found  in  some  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  martyrdom  of  S. 
Primitivus,  who  was  beheaded  at  Gabii, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  lake, 
which  is  counrmed  by  the  discovery  of 
the  ancient  emissarium,  by  which  it 
was  drained ;  the  latter  being  choked 
np  at  an  early  period,  the  low  land  was 
reduced  to  a  swamp,  until  the  drain 
into  the  Osa  was  repaired.  In  the 
8th  century  it  was  called  the  Lago  di  | 
Burrano ;  and  in  the  14th,  after  the 
building  of  Castiglione,  it  took  the 
name  of  that  hamlet.  The  whole  pro- 1 
perty  belonged  to  the  Colonnas,  who 
sold  it  in  1614  to  Cardinal  Scipio  Bor- 
ghese,  in  whose  family  it  has  since 
remained.  The  lake  was  drained  a  few 
years  ago  by  Prince  Borghese,  under 
the  (Erection  of  Canina,  who  constructed 
a  new  emissarium,  which  has  converted 


it  from  the  state  of  a  pestilential  marsh 
into  a  district  of  fertility. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Osteria,  on  the 
1.,  following  the  valley  of  the  Osa,  is 
Castello  dcir  Osa^  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Alban  city  of  CoUatia,  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Lucretia.  The  walk  through  this  pretty 
valley  is  very  agreeable,  and  the  tra- 
veller should  extend  it  to  Lunghezza^ 
3  m.  lower  down,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Osa  with  the  Anio,  where  he  may 
visit  its  large  farm-buildings  belong- 
ing to  Duke  Strozzi. 

The  road  from  Gabii  to  Palestrina  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  Via  Prsenestina; 
the  ancient  pavement  is  still  visible 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
extent;  it  becomes  impracticable  for 
carriages  after  quitting  the  ruins  of 
Gabii,  and  is  carried  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  ridges  of  hill  and  valley 
by  which  this  part  of  the  Campagna  is 
traversed  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  About  7 
m.  beyond  the  Osteria  dell*  Osa  the  road 
crosses  that  from  Tivoli  to  Zagarolo, 
and  immediately  beyond  this  it  is  car- 
ried through  a  deep  and  picturesque 
cutting  in  the  tufa  rock,  evidently  a 
Roman  work,  as  the  road  here  retains 
throughout  its  ancient  pavement.  A 
little  chapel  at -the  entrance  of  this 
cutting  is  called  Santa  Maria  di  Cava- 
monte;  here  is  also  a  small  osteria. 
The  town  of  Zagarolo  is  seen  on  a  hill 
to  the  rt.  Remains  of  the  Claudian, 
Marcian,  and  Anio  Novus  aqueducts 
are  seen  in  several  places  on  the  rt. 
before  reaching  Cavamonte;  in  this 
part  of  its  course  it  is  repeatedly  carried 
by  tunnels  through  the  narrow  ridge  of 
hills,  as  well  as  upon  arches  across  the 
ravines  that  separate  them.  Upon  the 
hill  above  Cavamonte  are  numerous 
remains  of  a  Roman  town,  probably 
Pedum,  one  of  the  Latin  Confedera- 
tion :  amongst  others,  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  145  ft.  in  its  longest  dia- 
meter. About  i  m.  after  passing 
through  the  cutting  the  road  to  Pales- 
trina turns  abruptly  to  the  rt.,  leaving 
that  to  Gallicano  on  the  1.,  and  ascends 
the  hill  towards  the  large  convent 
of  San  Pastore,  which  is  a  conspi- 
cuous  object    from    all    this    neigh- 
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bourhood.  The  Boman  pATemeot  { 
has  here  disappeared,  bat  the  line , 
is  still  retaioed.  Shortly  beyond  the  | 
convent  remains  of  tombs  show  that  we , 
are  still  on  the  line  of  the  Via  Pneues- , 
tina.  From  San  Pastore  to  Palestriua  ! 
the  road  is  again  practicable  for  car-  \ 
rtages ;  it  follows  the  line  of  a  narrow ! 
ridge  between  two  deep  raTines  of  the ' 
Alolella  and  Cavarello  torrents,  leaying  \ 
Zagarolo  on  the  rt.»  and  joins  the ; 
carriage-road  from  Rome  to  Palestrina, 
the  Via  Labicana,  at  the  Madonna  dell*  i 
Aqoila,  just  before  entering  the  town,   i 

LUNGHEZZA,  CoLLATlAj  &C.  ! 

Amongst  the  many  agreeable  ezcur- ; 
sions    over    the  Campajgna,   there  is 
perhaps  none  which  will  offer  more 
beaatifal  scenery,  and  occupation  to  the ' 
artist  and  sketcher,  than  a  visit  to  Lun- ! 
ghezza  and  a  roam  through  the  woods ; 
in  its  vicinity  :  it  may  be  easily  made  i 
in  a  day,  the  distance  from  Rome  being  > 
about  10  m.    The  road  to  Lunghezza 
is  the  same  as  that  to  Gabii  (p.  413)  as 
far  as  the  Tor  dei  Schiavi,  and  iu  the 
rest  is  good  and  adapted  for  carriages : 
beyond  Lunghezza  the  tourist  must  take 
to  foot,  or  to  a  light  vehicle  to  be  pro- ' 
cured  there.    After  branching  off  from 
the  Via  PrsBnestina,  the  Via  Collatiua 
soon  gains  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  of : 
the  Aqua  Virgo,  which  it  follows  for  the ! 
next  3  m.,  leaving  on  the  1.  the  farms  of  S.  > 
Anastasia,  of  Bocca  di  I^one,  and  Cei^ ' 
varetto»  and  on  the  rt  Tor  di  Sapienza,  I 
a  medieeval  tower,  with  a  square  battle- ; 
men  ted  curtain  round  the  base.   Before  j 
reaching  the  latter  the  road  to  Cerbara, 
a  very  picturesque  locality,  much  fre-  ' 
quented  by  artists,  branches  off  on  the  I 
1.,  the  distance  being  about  1  m.,  pass-  ] 
in^  near  Cervaretto  ;  farther  on,  to  the  | 
1. 18  the  CascUe  di  Ruatioa,  once  the  pro-  ! 
perty  of  Lucallus  and  of   Elius   the  i 
father  of  Lucius   Verus.    8  m.  from 
liome  a  steep  descent  brings  us  to  the 
farm  of  Sakme,   in  a  marshy  valley, 
where  are  the  sources  of  the  Acqua 
Vergine.      2|  m.    beyond   Salone  we 
arrive    at   Lwnghexziy  a    collection   of 
fkrm-buildings,  on  the  site  of  a  baronial 
casUe,    formeriy  the   property  of  the 


Medicis,  fi-om  whom  it  has  descended 


by  inheritance  to  the  Florentine  Duke 
Strozzi :  it  is  situated  on  a  high  pro- 
montory, in  a  sharp  bend  of  the 
Teverone,  commanding  a  good  view 
of  the  river,  and  of  the  farm  of  Cava 
Rossoj  on  the  opposite  bank.  A  short 
way  beyond,  the  road  crosses  the  river 
Osa,  from  which  a  bridle-path  of  2  m. 
leads  to  Castiglione ;  during  which 
the  tourist  will  enjoy  a  lovely  view  <tf 
the  Sabine  and  Alban  moantains ;  or 
following  the  1.  bank  of  the  Osa  through 
the  woods  that  clothe  its  sides,  after  Ij 
m.  he  will  reach  Castello  d*  Osa^  better 
known  among  the  peasantry  as  Castel- 
laccio,  the  probable  site  of  Coliatia. 
which  is  marked  by  a  high  tower,  and 
an  abrupt  precipice  of  lava  rising  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  oorrespoiidinc 
with  the  description  in  the  *  J£neid ' — 
"  Ne  ColUtinu  hnponent  montlbus  Aroes." 

Some  remains  of  an  ancient  road  are 
met  with  between  Castel laccio  and  tbe 
Osteria  dell*  Osa,  which  connected  the 
Via  CoUatina  with  that  to  Prtcneste, 
and  a  tumulus  with  some  traces  of  tombs 
excavated  in  the  tufa  rock.  It  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  inform  our  reader 
that  (yollatia  was  one  of  the  early 
colonies  of  Alba,  founded  by  Latinus 
Sylvius  ;  that  after  the  destruction  of 
Alba  Louga  it  was  held  successively 
by  the  Sabines  and  Romans ;  that  here 
dwelt  Lucretia  when  she  was  the 
victim  of  the  brutality  of  Sextos,  the 
son  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  which  con- 
tributed to  the  fall  of  the  kingly  power 
at  Rome ;  and  that  the  first  Bmtus  was 
probably  brought  up  here — 

"  Altrix  Giael  Ooltatia  Bnitt.- 

The  tourist  if  a  good  walker  will 
be  able  to  visit  CoUatia,  Gabii,  Ponte 
di  Nona  in  the  same  day,  and  more 
easily  still  on  horseback ;  leaving  Rome 
by  the  Via  Collatina,  and  returning  by 
Osteria  dell'  Osa,  Ponte  di  Nona,  &c 
The  geologist  will  observe  in  the  valley 
of  Castellaccio  a  fine  current  of  lava,  on 
which  numerous  quarries  were  opened 
in  ancient  times. 

Cervaro, — This  picturesque  locality  is 
about  4  m.  from  Rome,  and  is  most 
easily  reached  from  the  Via  CoUatina. 
By  takinff  a  field-gate  on  1.  after 
passing  the  aqueduct  of  the  Acqua 
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Vergine,  descending  beyond  the  farm 
of  Cervaretto,  we  reach  Cervaro,  a 
&rm-hou8e  on  a  table*land  which 
forms  Tery  picturesque  escarpments. 
Here  are  several  grottoes,  from  which 
building-stone,  a  compact  Tariety  of  vol- 
canic tufa,  was  formerly  extracted  in 
large  quantities.  One  of  these,  called 
the  Grotta  dei  Tedeschi,  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  the  German  artists  durii^ 
their  festival  (see  p.  xzz).  The  envi- 
rons of  Cervaro  are  often  made  during 
the  fine  days  of  April  and  Mav  the 
rendezvous  of  picnic  parties.  This  as 
well  as  the  neighbouring  castellated 
farm  of  Cervaretto,  or  Ceiraletto^  upon 
an  eminence  of  tufii^  belong  to  Prince 
Borghese. 


The  Via  Noxbmtana,  Monte  Sacro, 
Catacombs  of  S.  Alessamdro,  Men- 
TAMA,  Monte  Rotondo,  &c. 

This  interesting  excursion  can  be 
made  in  a  d^,  embracing  the  seyeral 
sites  on  the  Via  Nomeutana,  and  re- 
turning by  the  Via  Salara.  Mentana 
i«  14  m.  from  Rome,  and  returning  by 
Monte  Rotondo  17. 

Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  Pia,  we 
pass  a  senes  of  villas  on  the  rL  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  nobility :  that  near 
the  gate,  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
Patnzzi,  has  been  recently  rebuilt, 
having  been  destroyed  during  the  siege 
in  1849.  On  the  1.,  at  some  distance, 
is  the  Villa  Albani,  which  forms  a  re- 
markable contrast,  in  its  architectural 
taste,  with  its  more  modem  neighbour, 
the  V.  Patrizzi.  Farther  on  are  the 
Villas  of  Duke  Massimo  and  Prince 
Torionia,  the  latter  containing  some 
pigmy  copies  of  ancient  edifices,  alto- 
gether a  very  gingerbread  kind  of  a£fair. 
Beyond  this  a  slight  ascent  brings  us  to 
the  oh.  of  Sant'  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura 
(see  p.  137),  from  which  a  gradual  de- 
scent, dnriue  which  the  line  of  riy.  is 
crossed,  leads  to  the  Anio,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  Ponte  Lomentano.  This 
part  of  the  road  deviates  slightly  from 
the  ancient  line,  the  course  of  which, 
farther  to  the  1.,  is  marked  by  a  large 
brick  tomb,  called  the  Sediaocia,  or  £a 


Sedia  del  DiavolOy  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  seat  as  seen  from  the  road,  the  wall  on 
that  side  being  broken  down.  The 
Ponte  L.  (Pons  Nomentanus)  was  built 
by  Narses  after  the  destruction  of  a 
more  ancient  one  by  Totila :  the  upper 
part  and  its  tower  are  of  the  8th  ceut., 
the  more  recent  defences  were  added 
in  the  10th  by  I<iicholas  V.  Soon 
after  crossing  the  river  we  pass  on 
each  side  of  the  road  two  large  ruined 
tombs,  from  which  an  ascent  carries 
the  road  oyer  a  low  hiU,  the  cele- 
brated Mons  Sacety  where  the  Roman 
Plebeians  retired,  b.g.  494,  under 
Menennius  A^ppa,  to  assert  their 
liberties.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
gathering  took  place  upon  the  rising 
ground  overlooking  the  Anio  to  the  rt., 
where  a  temple  to  Jupiter  was  erected 
to  commemorate  it.  The  name  o: 
Sacred f  given  to  the  locality,  was  froR> 
the  Lex  Sacrata  decreed  on  thrc 
memorable  occasion.  1  m.  farther  Kre 
the  castellated  farm-buildings  and  villa 
of  Casal  dei  Pazzi,  before  reaching 
which  a  road  branches  off  to  the  1. 
leading  to  the  fiums  of  h  Vigne  Nuove 
(1  m.),  of  the  Casale  delle  Belle  Ihime 
(4  m.),  and  the  valley  of  the  AUia,  a  very 
agreeable  drive  of  4  m.  over  the  Cam- 
pagna.  Beyond  Casal  de'  Pazzi  the  road 
skirts  the  valley  of  the  Cecchina, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  ascent  beyond 
passes  a  ruined  brick  tomb  called  la 
Spunta  Fietra,  an  elegant  little  edifice 
in  the  style  of  that  of  the  Divus  Redi- 
culus  (p'.  34),  consisting  of  an  upper 
and  lower  chamber,  with  traces  of 
ornamental  stucco-work  in  the  former. 
Some  ft'agments  of  the  ancient  pave- 
ment are  seen  near  here  on  the  side  of 
the  modern  road.  Near  the  6th  m.,  and 
on  our  1.,  are  the  farm-buildings  of 
Coazzo  and  Fietra  Aurea,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of,  and  close  to,  the  road, 
the  Obatobt  and  Catacombs  of  St. 
Alexander.  In  speakinfl;  of  the  cata- 
combs in  the  more  immediate  vicinity 
of  Rome,  we  have  alluded  to  the  dis- 
covery made  here,  in  1853,  of  an  early 
Christian  ch. :  it  was  well  known  from 
the  History  of  the  Martyrs,  that  Pope 
Alexander  I.,  who  suffered  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  a.d.  117,  had  been  buried 
in  this  catacomb,  with  the  Presbyter 
t  3 
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Eventins  and  the  Deacon  Theodulns,  in 
a  cemetery  upon  the  estate  of  a  Roman 
lady  named  Severina,  recently  con- 
Terted  to  Christianity.  On  the  site, 
indeed  in  the  Catacomb  itself,  vas 
erected  in  the  2nd  cent  an  Oratory  to 
St.  Alexander,  but  after  the  Peace  of 
the  Chnrch,  when  larger  space  was 
required,  the  oratory,  originally  under- 
ground, was  laid  open,  and  a  ch.  built 
over,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  re- 
cently disinterred,  and  into  which  the 
bodies  of  the  martyr  pope  and  his 
companions  had  been  removed.  This 
ch.,  now  below  the  ^neral  level  of 
the  Campagna,  consists  of  4  por- 
tions :  descending  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
we  arrive  in  a  kind  of  watibule,  out 
of  which  opens  on  the  rt.  the  prin- 
cipal oratoiy,  the  floor  of  which  is 
paved  with  tragments  of  marble,  with 
some  early  sepulchral  inscriptions ;  in 
the  centre  stands  the  altar, the  table  con- 
sisting of  a  slab  of  porphyry,  supported 
by  4  rude  Corinthian  pillars ;  beneath 
is  a  sarcophagus  composed  of  slabs, 
in  which  lay  the  body  of  St.  Alexander, 
enclosed  within  a  marble  screen,  on 
which  are  engraved  the  words  **  et 

AI^EXANDRO    DSLICATVS    VOT    POSVIT." 

The  name  that  preceded  the  first  word 
was  probably  that  of  Eventius.  Behind 
this  altar  is  a  kind  of  apse  containing  a 
rude  bishop's  seat,  for  we  are  told  that 
this  cli.  was  served  by  an  Episcopns 
by  the  inscription  also  on  the  screen 
round  the  altar,  dedicantf  abpis. 
VRS.  (Ursino),  and  by  another,  to  an 
Episeopus  Diodatus,  in  the  Oratory  of 
S.  Theodulus.  Opening  out  of  the 
church  on  the  1.  is  a  chamber  paved  in 
marble,  which  is  called,  without  any 
authority^,  the  Oratory  of  S.  Theodulus, 
near  which  a  door  leads  into  the  cata- 
combs or  cemetery  of  S.  Alexander, 
which  resemble  those  we  have  seen 
about  Rome:  the  graves,  however,  have 
been  less  disturMl,  some  with  their 
inscriptions  remaining  being  still  closed. 
One  has  been  opened,  and  all  the 
objects  found  in  it  placed  within  a 
^ting;  on  another  is  an  inscription 
m  large  letters  on  the  tiles  which  close 
it;  and  on  a  third,  one  of  those  glass 
cupe  so  frequently  seen  in  the  collec- 
tions of  early  Christian  objects.    The 


most  important,  however,  of  all  the 
inscriptions  in  this  catacomb  marks  the 
grave  of  a  certain  Sophia ;  another  is 
a  singular  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words,  but  written  entirely  in  Greek 
letters.  These  catacombs  are  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  as  yet  h&Te  been 
but  partially  examined.  Returning  to 
the  vestibule,  which  contains  the  remains 
of  a  marble  vase  found  in  the  ▼icinity, 
but  without  authority  called  a  baptis- 
mal font,  and  2  Corinthian  columns  in 
granite,  we  enter  on  the  1.  a  second 
ch.  with  a  semicircular  apse,  paved 
with  sepulchral  inscriptions :  this  build- 
ing is  supposed  to  have  been  destined  for 
catachumens  or  females.  The  foonda* 
tions  of  an  immense  ch.  were  laid  in 
1857  by  Pius  IX.,  and  considerable 
progress  in  its  erection  has  been  already 
made.  It  will  enclose  as  a  crypt  the 
whole  of  the  subterranean  churches, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  annex  to  it  a 
confraternity  of  Trappists,  with  an 
Agricultural  establishment  under  their 
guidance.  [To  visit  the  catacombs  of 
S.  Alessandro  a  permission  is  neeestary, 
which  can  be  obtained  without  difllcolty 
at  the  office  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  (see 
p.  340),  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Propaganda,  to  which  the  surrounding 
estate  belongs.] 

Beyond  S.  Alessandro  we  follow  the 
line  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  portions  of 
the  ancient  pavement  of  which  are 
here  and  there  seen  for  the  next  2  m., 
until  we  reach  the  Casale  di  Capo 
Bianco.  Here  the  road  bifurcates,  the 
branch  on  the  rt.  leading  to  Palombara, 
the  other  to  Mentana.  Following  the 
latter,  we  pass  over  for  more  than  ^  m. 
an  ancient  pavement,  perhaps  the  best 
preserved  specimen  of  a  Roman  road 
near  the  capital,  before  reaching  the 
farm-buildings  of  fo  Case  Nuote,  Prom 
here  commence  a  series  of  ascents 
and  descents,  following  the  top  of  the 
ridge  that  separates  the  waters  flow- 
ing into  the  AUia  on  the  1.,  and  to 
the  Anio  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
road  being  generally  bad.  About  1 1  m. 
fVom  Rome  we  leave  on  the  I.  the 
Ibrre  Lttpara^  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
mediseval  defences  of  this  deseription, 
consisting  of  a  base  of  black  lava,  the 
centre  of  red  and  yellow  brick,  and 
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the  upper  portion  similar  to  the  base. 
A  short  waj  farther  are  the  mins  of 
the  Casale  di  Monte  Gentile^  the  pro- 
bable site  of  Ficulea,  Beyond  this  2 
raiued  tombs  mark  the  direction  of  the 
Via  Nomentana.  [The  geologist  will 
here  observe  that  the  volcanic  rocks  dis- 
appear, the  hills  aroond  being  composed 
of  marine  tertia^  marls  (pliocene), 
abounding  in  fossil  shells ;  upon  these 
strata  grow  the  picturesque  oak  woods, 
which  form  such  a  contrast  with  the 
bare  Campagna.]  From  this  part  of  the 
road  the  yiews  down  the  valleys  of  the 
AUia  and  the  Ihsao  di  Quarto^  towards 
the  Tiber,  are  very  beautifiil,  whilst 
those  towards  the  Monte  Grenaro  and 
the  Cornicnlan  hills  at  its  base  are 
extremely  grand.  The  highest  part  of 
the  road  (702  ft.)  is  attained  about 
}  m.  before  reaching  Men  tana,  to  which 
a  well-managed  descent  leads. 

Mentana, 

the  ancient  Nomentum,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  colonies  of  Alba  in  the 
Sabine  territory,  and  founded  by  Latinus 
SylTiuSjContemporaneosly  with  Fidens, 
Gabii,  and  Crustumerinm.  It  is  conse- 
quentiy  the  only  one  of  these  celebrated 
sites  of  the  Prisci  Latini  which  still 
continues  to  be  inhabited,  owing  pro- 
bably to  its  more  healthy  and  elevated 
position  (700  fu).  Nomentum  was  a 
place  of  some  importance  during  the 
Soman  Empire :  its  territory  was  then, 
as  it  still  is,  celebrated  for  its  wines : 
Ovid,  Martial,  and  Seneca  had  villas  in 
the  neighbourhood :  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  as  early  as  a.d.  415;  during 
the  middle  ages  we  find  it  designated 
as  Civitas  Nomentana.  As  Mentana,  it 
acquired  some  celebrity  ftx>m  the  meet- 
ing between  Pope  Leo'lll.  and  Charle- 
magne, when  the  latter  came  to  Rome 
in  A.D.  800  to  receive  the  Imperial 
Crown ;  and  in  the  following  cent,  as 
the  birthplace  of  Crescentms,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  afiairs 
of  Italy  in  the  10th  cent.,  and  who 
was  80  barbarously  put  to  death  by 
Otho  II.  in  996  after  his  gallant  defence 
of  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  agmnst  that 
tyrant.  After  various  Ticissitudes  Men- 
tana passed  by  gift  of  their  kinsman 


I  Nicholas  III.  into  the  hands  of  the 
I  Orsinis,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
for  the  enormous  sum,  in  those  days,  of 
250,000  Bcudi  b^  the  Perettis:  it,  as 
well  as  its  territory,  now  belongs  to 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Borghese 
fhmily.  The  modem  town  is  a  miserable 
place  with  540  Inhab.,  consisting  of  one 
street,  the  continuation  of  the  high 
road,  and  of  the  baronial  castle,  sur- 
rounded by  an  agglomeration  of  hovels, 
a  sad  picture  of  misery  and  squalidity. 
The  ccuthj  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is 
founded  upon  masstye  substructions 
towards  the  valley,  which  date  from  the 
1 3th  cent. ;  the  feudal  castle  itself  dates 
from  the  1 5th,  and  bears  the  arms  of  the 
Perettis ;  there  is  a  ^ood  pointed  gate 
in  white  marble  opening  into  the  upper 
court,  with  an  ancient  bas-relief  of  a 
horse  over  it ;  and  the  palace  contains  a 
large  baronial  hall,  but  has  been  much 
neglected.  In  the  street  near  the  ch 
are  some  masses  of  marble,  used  as 
seats  by  the  inhabitants,  bluing  the 
names  of  the  families  of  Herennius 
and  Brutius.  The  Via  Nomentana, 
heavy  after  rain  for  wheeled  vehi- 
cles, continues  in  a  northerly  direction, 
passing  by  the  ch.  of  h  Pieta  to  Orotta 
Marozza^  3  m.,  the  probable  site  of  the 
ancient  Eretrnn;  from  where  it  con- 
tinued until  it  joined  the  Via  Salaria, 
between  Correse  (Cures)  and  Nerola, 
A  bridle-road  leads  from  Mentana  to 
near  the  Osteria  Nuova,  4  m.,  from  which 
excursions  can  be  most  easily  made  to 
Santangelo  in  Capoccia  and  Monticelli, 
the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Medulha  and  Comiculum.  A  fair 'road 
of  less  than  2  m.  in  dry  weather  (the  soil 
being  a  stiff  clayey  marl  covered  witii 
volcanic  tufii)  connects  Mentana  with 

Monte  Rotondo, 

a  town  of  modem  origin,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  province  of 
la  Sabina,  having  a  Pop.  of  2235  Inhab. 
The  territory  around  is  fertile,  planted 
chiefly  in  vines,  the  wine  made  from 
which  enjoys  a  high  reputation  at 
Rome.  From  its  elevated  position  its 
climate  is  tolerably  healthy,  and  is  less 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  malaria  than 
the  subjacent  district  along  the  Tiber 
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The  priiieipal  feature  of  the  town  is 
itB  baronial  castle,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  one  of  the  mediseval  strongholds 
of  the  OrsiniSy  from  whom  it  passed 
to  the  Barberinis:  it  now  belongs,  with 
a  considerable  part  of  the  surround- 
ing territory,  to  the  Prince  of  Piom- 
bino.  The  interior,  nearly  unfurnished, 
contains  a  fine  carved  ceiling,  and  some 
frescoes  and  decorations  of  the  time  of 
the  Barberinis  ;  its  principal  attraction, 
however,  is  the  high  tower  which  rises 
on  it,  from  which  the  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  the  N.  Campagua, 
embracing  Bome  itself,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Sabine  mountains,  encircling  the 
low  re^on  occupied  by  that  people,  is 
extensive  and  magnificent  beyond  ex- 
ample. Thero  are  few  points  from  which 
the  topography  of  the  ancient  territory 
of  the  Sabines,  and  of  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Etruria  and  Latium,  can  be 
better  surveyed.  In  tlie  principal 
church,  la  Collegiata,  there  is  a  picture 
of  the  patron,  S.  Magdalene,  attributed 
to  C,  Maratta, 

From  Monte  Rotondo  a  good  road  of 
3  m.  descends  to  the  Via  Salara,  at 
la  Cavanelle  Stat.,  H  m.  beyond  which 
is  Fonte  di  Papa,  on  the  edge  of  fine 
meadows  extending  to  the  Tiber ;  and  1 
m.  farther  theOsteria  di  Fomo  Nnovo, 
on  the  hill  above  which  is  the  Casale 
of  Si  a.  Colomha;  S  m.  beyond  this 
the  Casale  di  Marcigliana  stands  on  an 
eminence  on  the  1. ;  and  1  m.  farther  still 
the  bridge  of  Malpasao  over  the  Allia, 
close  to  where  that  stream  enters  the 
Tiber  ;*  the  farm-buildings  on  the  1.  are , 
those  of  LeSette  Bagni;  a  slight  ascent 
follows  over  the  low  neck  of  land 
which  joins  Castel  Giubeleo,  the  citadel 
of  Fideuffi,  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
from  which  a  drive  of  2  m.  over  the 
plain  brings  us  to  the  Ponte  Salaro: 
the  rest  of  this  route  being  described 
at  p.  427  in  this  vol.  The  traveller 
arriving  at  Rome  by  this  route  from 
Ancona  and  Foligno,  will  have  the 
first  view  of  St.  Peter's  and  of  the  W. 

•  Sl((.  p.  Ron,  the  best  authority  on  the 
elawical  topogmphy  of  the  envlroiw  of  Rome. 
Muppoeefl  that  the  Allia  is  repreeented  bv  the 
atreiim  caUed  U  Scannabecchl.  11  m.  from  the 
wS'in'^K  ^^^  }^  •*^«  ^^f  **»«  victory  of  the  Gauls 


part  of  the  capital.  (See  alio  Hand- 
book of  Central  Italy,  Rte.  98.)  The 
railway  from  Ancona  to   Rome   nuis 

rkrallel  to  the  Via  Salara,  until  about 
m.  before  reaching  the  bridge,  where 
it  deviates  to  the  K  to  cross  tlie  Anio 
by  an  iron  bridoe,  and  to  follow  after- 
wards the  1.  bank  of  that  river,  to  near 
the  Ponte  Lomentano. 


Veh, 

I  about  12  m.  from  Rome,  close  to  the 
high  road  to  Florence,  between  die 
post-statious  of  La  Storta  and  Baecaao. 
A  carriage  for  4  persona,  to  go  and 
return  in  the  same  day,  may  be  hired 
for  4  scudi.  No  beds  can  be  obtained 
at  any  place  nearer  to  the  rains  than  La 
Storta,  80  that  the  traveller  who  desires 
to  explore  them  in  detail  most  take  up 
his  quarters  there.  At  Isola  a  dcerooe 
called  Filippo  Doroesi  may  be  ibund. 
He  is  well  ac(^uainted  with  the  localities, 
and  can  provide  donkeys.  To  see  the 
Mill,  the  Ponte  Sodo,  the  gate  of  the  Co- 
lumbarium, and  the  Painted  Tomb  will 
not  require  more  than  2  hrs.  The  An 
will  require  another  hour.  To  visit  all 
these,  and  make  the  complete  circuit  of 
the  city,  will  occupy  altogether  4  hrs. 
The  traveller  who  goes  to  Veii  in  a  car- 
riage must  proceed  a  ^ort  mile  from 
La  Storta,  just  beyond  the  10th  modem 
milestone  from  Rome,  where  he  will  find 
a  road  on  the  right  leading  to  Isola 
Famese,  and  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  Those  who  proceed  on  horseback 
or  on  foot  will  turn  off  from  the  high 
road  at  the  5th  m.  near  the  Tomb  of 
Vibius  MariaauB,  where  an  ancient  road 
branches  off  on  the  rt  hand,  which 
appears,  firom  the  vestiges  of  pavement 
and  foundations  of  tombs  still  visible, 
to  be  the  Via  Veientma,  One  of  the 
latter,  near  the  farm-buildings  called 
Ospedaletto,  is  remarkable  for  its  sixe. 
After  crossing  the  torrent  called  the 
Tuna,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of 
another  tomb,  the  road  turns  to  the  I. 
or  ^.W,,  and  from  this  point  along 
the  table-land  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Turia  and  of  the  Valca  or  Ck* 
mera.  Ascending  the  valley  above 
the  Jonotion  of  the  Cremera  with  the 
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Fossode'  due  Fossi  (the  2  streams  which 
surround  the  site  of  Veii)t  ve  see  od 
the  height  on  the  1.  the  Arco  di  Pino, 
an  arch  in  the  tufa,  by  which  the  road 
in  ancient  times  is  supposed  to  have 
descended  to  the  riyer.  The  elevated 
ridge  on  the  side  of  this  yalley  is  sup- 
pose by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be  that  occu- 
pied by  Uie  Roman  campduring  the 
si«ge. 

The  easiest  and  most  expeditious 
mode  of  seeing  the  different  objects 
about  Veii,  will  be,  starting  from  Isola, 
descend  to  theifo/t»w>,  follow  the  I.  bank 
of  the  torrent  as  far  as  tonie  delC  laola, 
<5rossiug  which,  continue  along  the 
baitk  of  the  Cremera,  having  the 
escarpment  which  supported  the  walls 
on  the  right,  and  the  Necropolis  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Visit  the 
piers  of  an  Etruscan  bridge,  the  Ponie 
Sodo,  and  the  Porta  Spezxeria ;  from  the 
latter  Campana'a  painted  tomb  is  about 
i  m.  distant  Tourists  having  time  at 
their  disposal  can  follow  the  Cremera 
in  its  downward  course  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Fosso  de'  Due  Fossi ;  but 
as  there  is  little  to  see,  except  the  fine 
scenery,  it  may  be  better,  a/ter  seeing 
the  gate  of  the  Columbaiium,  inside  the 
Porta  Spezeria,  and  the  Soman  pavement, 
to  strike  across  the  table-land  to  the 
Piazza  f^Armi,  about  \\m,  off:  from 
the  highest  part  of  this  path  there  is  a 
splendid  view  over  the  Campagna. 
From  the  Piazza  d'Aimi  a  walk  of 
less  than  an  hour  along  the  torrent, 
during  which  the  Aroo  di  Pino  can  be 
seen,  will  bring  \\b  back  to  Isola:  the 
whole  of  this  tour  will  occupy  between 
3  and  4  hours.  In  the  iutenor  of  the 
plateau  of  Veii  there  is  little  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  scramble  through  its  brush- 
wood and  briers. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  site  of  Veii 
is  one  of  those  interesting  results  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  study  of 
Ktrnscan  antiquities,  which  has  made 
such  rapid  progress  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  recent  researches  among 
the  buried  cities  of  Etruria  have  done 
more  to  elucidate  the  early  history  of 
Italy  than  the  speculations  of  the  anti- 
quaries, or  the  uncertain  records  handed 
down  to  as  by  the  Romans  themselves. 
Aa  early  as  the  Idth  oentury  the  Imlian 


antiquaries  began  to  discuss  the  locality 
of  this  celebrated  city ;  and  from  that 
period  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  no  spot  has  been  more  the  sub- 
ject of  speculation  and  dispute.  Recent 
discoveries  have  added  Veii  to  the 
number  of  those  ancient  cities  whose 
existence  is  proved  to  be  no  fiible,  and 
have  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
was  situated  between  the  two  streams 
above  mentioned,  below  the  rocky  citadel 
of  Isola  Faniese.  Independently  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  ruins,  inscrip- 
tions bearing  the  names  of  well-known 
Etruscan  fiimilies  have  been  discovered. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the 
Tarquitii  celebrated  by  Virgil,  and 
mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  families 
which  embraced  the  cause  of  Rome 
durinff  the  siege :  they  gave  name  to 
the  Libri  Tarquitiani  used  by  the  au- 
ruspices,  and  consulted  as  late  as  the  4th 
century  by  the  emperor  Julian  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians.  Before 
we  proceed  to  examine  the  antiquities, 
we  may  remind  our  readers  of  the  de- 
scription of  DionyRius,  who  says,  in 
speiULing  of  the  third  war  in  which 
Romulus  was  engaged  against  Veii,  that 
it  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  League,  distant 
from  Rome  100  stadia,  situated  on  a 
lofty  and  insulated  rock,  and  as  large 
as  Athens.  The  distance  of  100  stadia 
is  exactly  12^  m.  from  the  capital,  cal- 
culating 8  stadia  to  the  Roman  mile 
the  other  points  of  the  description  will 
be  adverted  to  hereafter.  We  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  facts  of  the  early  history 
of  Veii :  every  traveller  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  acquainted  with  the  long 
wars  it  sustained  against  Rome,  and  with 
its  celebrated  siege  and  capture  by  Ca- 
roillus,  who  entered  the  citadel  by  means 
of  a  mine,  b.c.  393,  after  a  10  years'  sie^. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  city  the  site 
was  long  deserted  and  apparently  forgot- 
ten until  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  when 
an  Imperial  municipium  arose  in  the 
centre  of  it,  far  within  the  circuit  of  the 
ancient  walls.  Propertius  tells  us  that 
the  Etruscan  area  was  conyerted  into 
pastures  in  his  day : — 

**  None  intra  muToa  pastorto  boocfna  lentl 
CanUt,  ei  in  v«tita  osbQnis  Mrra  metont." 
Skg,  4. 11. 
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In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  Florus  says,  I 
"Who  now  knows  the  site  of  Veii?! 
What  ruins,  what  vestiges  of  it  are 
visible  ?  It  is  difficult  to  put  faith  in 
our  annals  when  they  would  make  us 
believe  in  the  existence  of  Veii  j"  a 
remarkable  passage,  as  the  Roman  mu- 
nicipium  was  then  flourishing  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Etruscan  walls 
which  we  shall  presently  notice.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  situation  of  the  ruins, 
so  near  the  high  road,  was  not  likely 
to  escape  the  attention  of  the  barons 
in  their  system  of  predatory  warfare. 
Certain  ecclesiastical  documents  inform 
us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
century  a  castle  existed  on  the  isolated 
rock  which  is  now  considered  to  have 
formed  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city. 
It  derived  from  its  position  the  name  of 
Isola,  being  called  the  Isola  di  Ponte 
Veneno,  and  in  more  recent  times  the 
Isola  Famese.  This  tower  was  a  posi- 
tion of  some  strength,  as  the  hostages 
sent  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.  to  pope 
Paschal  II.  were  placed  in  it  for  security. 
In  the  14th  century  it  was  held  by  the 
Orsinis,  and  in  1485  was  captured  by 
Prospero  Colonna.  In  the  contests  of 
Alexander  VI.  with  the  Orsinis,  Isola 
was  besieged  by  Cse^r  Borgia,  and  cap- 
tured after  a  12  days'  siege,  when  the 
greater  portion  of  the  castle  was  de- 
stroyed. It  appears  at  a  later  period  to 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  duchies 
of  Castro  and  Konciglione,  and  to  have 
derived  from  their  possessors  the  name  of 
Famese.  In  the  1 7th  centy.  it  passed  to 
the  Government,  and  was  sold  in  1820 
to  the  duchess  of  Chablais,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  the  queen  of  Sardinia,  and 
from  her  to  the  late  empress  of  Brazil. 

Although  Nardini  and  Holstenins  had 
both  fixed  the  site  of  Veii  at  Isola 
Famese,  Sir  William  Gell  was  the  first 
antiquary  who  produced  a  satisfactory 
plan  of  the  city.  He  examined  and 
traced  the  ancient  walls  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  circuit ;  and  was 
convinced  that  the  account  of  Diony- 
sius,  describing  the  city  as  being  as 
large  as  Athens,  was  not  exaggerated. 
The  few  fragments  of  wall  thus  disco- 
vered, concealed  among  tufts  of  brush- 
wood and  by  accumulations  of  soil,  are 
composed  of  quadrilateral    blocks   of 


tufa,  some  of  which,  particularly  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides,  are  fWnn 
9  to  L 1  feet  in  length.  Sir  W.  Gell  con- 
sidered that  the  table-land  at  the  east- 
era  extremity  of  the  ancient  city,  called 
by  the  peasants  the  Piazza  d"  Arml, 
was  the  Etruscan  citadel,  and  that  Isola 
stood  outside  the  walls.  Mr.  Dennia 
considers,  from  the  sepulchral  caves 
and  niches,  '*  most  of  them  apparently 
Etruscan,  which  are  hollowed  id  the 
rock  in  every  direction,  that  Isola  was 
nothins;  more  than  part  of  the  Necro- 
polis of  Veii."  Nibby  thought  that  Isola 
was  too  commanding  and  too  important 
an  elevation  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
without  the  walls  by  a  people  so  warlike 
as  the  Etruscans,  and  consequently  re- 
garded it  as  the  ancient  Arx,  on  which 
stood  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Juno, 
into  which  the  mine  of  Camillns  pene- 
trated. He  considers  that  the  Piazza  d' 
Armi  may  have  been  a  second  Arx,  and 
that  the  modem  name  has  perhaps  pre- 
served a  record  of  the  fact.  In  the  Hanks 
of  Isola  are  numerous  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, but  no  trace  of  the  cuniculus  of 
Camillns  has  been  discovered.  The  site 
of  Veii,  as  we  have  stated  above,  lies 
between  two  streams.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Fosso  di  Formello,  the  ancient 
Cremera,  well  known  in  the  history  of 
the  wars  of  Veii  with  the  Fabii :  it 
rises  under  the  Monte  del  Sorbo,  to  the 
W.  of  Baccano,  and  encircles  the  site 
of  Veii  on  its  N.  and  £.  sides.  The 
second  stream  rises  near  Torretta,  on 
the  1.  of  the  Via  Cassia,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  modem  road  near  the 
Osteria  del  Fosso,  12  m.  from  Rome : 
near  Veii  it  precipitates  itself  in  a  fine 
cascade  over  a  rock  80  feet  high,  and 
then  proceeds  along  a  deep  channel, 
separating  Isola  from  the  rest  of  Veii : 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Isola 
it  receives  two  small  torrents,  called 
the  Storta  and  the  Pino,  and  is  thence 
called  the  Fosso  de*  due  Fossi :  it  joins 
the  Cremera  below  the  Piazza  d'  Armi. 
These  two  streams  very  clearly  define 
the  triangular  space  occupied  by  the 
Etmscan  city. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the 
drcnit  of  the  city,  and  point  out  the 
position  of  the  gates  which  may  still 
be  recognised.     It  is  necessary,  how- 
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ever,  to  apprise  the  traveller  that  the 
ruins   are    undergoing    such    constant 
changes  that  no  description  can  hold 
good   even  from  year  to  year.     Mr. 
Dennis  says,  **  Every  time  1  visit  Veii 
I    am  struck  with  the  rapid  progress 
of  destruction.    Nibby  and  Gell  men-  • 
tion  many  remains  which  are  no  longer 
visible.      The  site  has   less  to  show 
on  each  succeeding  year.     Even  ma- 
sonry, such  as  the  pier  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Fosso  di  Formello,  that  from ! 
its  massiveness  might  defy  the  pilfer- 
ing of  the  peasantry,  is  torn  to  pieces, 
and  the  blocks  removed  to  form  walls 
or  houses  elsewhere,  so  that,  ere  long, ' 
I    fear  it  will  be  said  of  Veii,  *  her 
very  ruins  have  perished.'  "     Begin- 
ning  with   the   road    from    Isola    to  i 
Formello,  we  descend  into  the  valley  of 
the  Molino,  or  Mill,  in  a  very  pictu- 
resque situation,  where  the  torrent  pre- 
cipitates itself  by  a  handsome  cascade 
over  a  vertical  precipice  of  volcanic  | 
tufa ;  there  was  a  gate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream  here.    Proceeding 
alon^  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  we  soon 
reach  the  Ponte  dell'  Isola,  an  ancient 
bridge  of  a  single   arch,   22   feet   in  I 
span  :  the  gate,  which  opened  from  it,  is  ! 
supposed  to  have  been  the  entrance  of, 
the  road  from  the  Septem  Pagi,  and 
has  been  called  from  that  circumstance 
the  Porta  d^  Sette  Pagi,  through  which 
passed  the  road  from  Veii  to  Sutri.  Re- 
turning,   and    following    the    stream 
downwards,  opposite  Isola    is  a  gate 
which  appears  to   have  been   formed 
in  the  walls  which    united  the  town 
witii    the    citadel    on    the    rock    of 
Isola,    and    called    the    Po7'ta    delV 
Arce»    E.  of  Isola  on  the  plain  below 
the  rock,  near  the  junction  of  the  Fosso 
del  Pino  with  that  of  Isola,  are  some 
mineral  springs,  and  another  gate  called 
the  Porta  Campana,     Beyond,  on  the 
S.E.,   and    in    the    ravine   separating 
the   plateau    of   Veii    from    its   Arx 
or  Piazza   d*Armi,  are  the  ruins    of 
a   gate  in    the   direction   of  Fidense, 
called  the  Poria  Fidenate,    Near  this  a 
curious  postern  and  a  flight  of  steps  of 
uncemeuted  Etruscan  masonry,  called 
"  La   Scaletta,"    were   discovered   in 
1840,  by  Mr.  Dennis,  but  of  which  not 
a  trace  now  remains.  Descending  along 


the  base  of  the  Piazza  d'Armi,  and 
afterwards  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Cremera,  we  may  trace  the  ^tes  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  circuit  of  the 
city:  the  first  is  the  Pwia  di  Pietra 
Pertusa,  in  the  direction  of  the  Pietra 
Pertusa,  a  remarkable  cutting  bv  which 
the  road  from  Veii  joined  ttie  Fla- 
minian  Way.  On  the  road,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  opened  beyond  this 
gate,  is  a  large  tumulus,  called  La 
Vaccareccia,  with  a  crest  of  trees, 
forming  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
Campagna.  It  was  excavated  by  the 
queen  of  Sardinia;  but  nothing  was 
discovered  to  confirm  Gell's  suggestion, 
that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Propertius  king 
of  Veii,  or  of  Morrius,  the  Veientine 
king  who  instituted  the  Salian  rites. 
Higher  up  the  stream  is  the  gate  called 
the  Porta  Spezieria  by  Canina:  some  of 
the  internal  fortifications  of  this  gate, 
forming  a  kind  of  piazza,  have  been 
preserved,  together  with  the  remains 
of  a  massive  bridge  composed  of 
quadrangular  blocks  of  tufa ;  two 
roads  led  out  of  it,  one  to  La  Pietra 
Pertusa,  the  other  to  Monte  Musi  no, 
a  remarkable  conical  volcanic  hill 
eastward  of  Baccano,  surrounded  by 
broad  artificial  terraces,  whose  sum- 
mit, clothed  with  fine  groves  of  oaks, 
and  commanding  a  noble  view,  is  still 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  circular 
building  supposed  to  be  the  Ara  Mutise, 
the  Temple  of  the  Etruscan  Venus. 
Inside  the  Porta  Spezieria  are  some 
remains  of  an  Etruscan  Columbarium, 
in  the  form  of  pigeonholes  irregularly 
pierced  in  the  vertical  walls  of  the  tufa 
rock;  and  higher  up  a  well-preserved 
fraffmentof  a  Roman  road.  Between  this 
and  the  next  gate  Sir  W.  Gell  describes 
some  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls, 
composed  of  enormous  blocks  of  tufii, 
many  of  which  were  10  fl.  long  and  5 
ft.  high,  but  they  no  longer  exist ;  the 
walls  rested  on  a  triple  course  of  bricks 
each  about  a  yard  in  length,  a  pecu- 
liarity of  construction  which  has  not 
been  observed  in  any  other  Etruscan 
city.  The  next  gate  was  the  Porta 
Capenate,  beneath  which  is  the  Ponte 
Sodo,  a  bridge  excavated,  like  a  tunnel, 
in  the  tufa,  240  ft.  long,  15  ft.  broad. 


and  20  ft.  high,  to  afford  a  passage  for 
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the  river :  it  is  so  eovered  with  trees ! 
and  brushwood  that  it  may  easily  be, 
passed  without  notice,  although  itforms ; 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  dur- 
ing the  excursion.  This  gate  was  pro- 
bably the  principal  entrance  to  Veii 
from  the  N.,  and  that  by  which  the 
roads  from  Capena,  Falerii,  Nepetum, 
&c.,  entered  the  city.  The  hills  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  stream  here  formed  the 
principal  necropolis  of  the  Etruscan 
city .  The  tumul  i  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ponte  Sodo  were  explored  by 
Lucien  Bonparte,  who  discovered  in 
them  some  beautiful  gold  ornaments. 
Beyond  this  is  the  Porta  del  Colombario, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the 
ruined  Columbarium  near  it.  Some  of  i 
the  polygonal  pavement  of  the  road 
which  led  from  this  gate  to  Formello 
may  still  be  traced,  with  its  kerb- 
stones and  ruts  worn  by  ancient 
chariot-wheels ;  remains  of  the  pier  of 
the  bridge  are  also  visible  in  the  bed 
of  the  Formello.  Farther  on  are  some 
fragments  of  the  city  walls,  resting  on 
bricks  like  the  portion  already  de- 
scribed. The  last  gate  is  the  Porta 
SiUrina,  a  short  distance  from  the  Ponte 
di  Formello,  a  bridge  of  Roman  brick- 
work built  upon  Etruscan  piers.  The 
ancient  road  which  entered  Veil  by  the 
gate  of  Fidenas  passed  out  of  it  here, 
afler  traversing  the  whole  length  of 
the  city,  and  fell  into  the  Via  Cassia 
near  the  12th  milestone  on  the  modem 
road  from  Rome.  The  gate  fiuses  Sutri, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  it. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  Ponte  dell* 
Isola,  from  which  we  commenced  our 
survey.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  we 
have  now  described  is  supposed  to  be 
about  6  m.  In  the  plain  on  the  N. 
side,  which  they  enclose,  are  several 
traces  of  a  Roman  roaa  and  some 
vestiges  of  tombs  and  a  columbarium 
marking  the  site  of  the  Roman  muni- 
cipium,  founded  by  the  emperors  on 
the  site  of  the  Etruscan  city.  It  was 
about  2  miles  in  circumference.  The 
columbarium  is  now  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  Roman  settlement: 
it  was  found  entire,  and  the  interior 
was  ornamented  with  stucco  and  paint> 
ings,  but  all  of  these  are  now  destroyed, 
and  the  S  chambers  of  which  the  build- 


ing was  composed  are  in  a  state  of  min. 
Near  it  were  found  the  2  colossal  heads  of 
Tiberius  and  Augustus,  the  sitting  co- 
lossal statue  of  Tiberius  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  a  mutilated  statue  of 
Germanicus,  and  some  other  intereatuig 
fragments  of  the  imperial  period. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Formello,  half-way  up  the  slope  of  the 
mound  called  the  Poggio  Reale,  is  the 
very  interesting  Pamted  Tomb,  disco- 
vered by  Marchese  Campana  in  the 
winter  of  1842,  the  key  of  which  \s  kept 
at  Isola  by  the  farmer,  who  will  en- 
deavour to  exact  a  dollar  for  lending 
it,  an  imposition  that  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted, the  tomb  being;  the  property  of  the 
government.  It  is  the  only  tomb  which 
is  now  open  at  Yeii,  and,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  which  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  any  Etruscan  city,  it  will 
not  fail  to  interest  the  traveller  and  anti- 
quary, to  whom  the  discoverer  has 
rendered  an  important  service,  by  leav- 
ing it  with  its  furniture  in  the  exact 
condition  in  which  it  was  when  opened. 
The  passage  cut  in  the  tufa  rock  leading 
to  the  tomb  was  guarded  by  2  crouch- 
ing lions,  and  the  entrance  itself  is  still 
similarly  guaixled.  On  either  side  of 
this  passage  are  traces  of  two  small 
chambers,  which  probably  served  as 
places  of  sepulture  for  dependents. 
The  sepulchral  vault  consists  of  two 
low,  gloomy  chambers  excavated  in 
the  volcanic  rock,  with  a  door  formed 
of  converging  blocks  of  the  earliest 
polygonal  construction,  and  best  seen 
from  the  inside.  The  walls  of  the 
outer  one  are  covered  with  grotesque 
paintings  of  men,  boys,  horses,  leopards, 
cats,  winged  sphinxes, and  dogs,  remark- 
able for  their  rude  execution,  strange 
colouring,  and  disproportionate  forms. 
These  paintings  arc  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, and  are  remarkable  as  being 
much  ruder  and  less  K^ptian  in  their 
character  than  those  discovered  in  the 
painted  tombs  of  Tarquinii  and  other 
Etruscan  sites.  On  either  side  of  the 
tomb  is  a  bench  of  rock,  on  each  of 
which,  when  it  was  opened,  lay  a  skele- 
ton, but  exposure  to  the  air  soon  caused 
both  to  crumble  into  dust.  One  of 
these  had  been  a  warrior,  and  on  the 
rt.-band  bench  are  still  preserved  por- 
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tions  of  the  breastplate,  the  spear-head, 
and  the  helmet,  perforated  by  the  wea- 
pon which  probably  deprived  the  war- 
rior of  life.  The  other  skeleton,  from 
the  absence  of  armonr,  ia  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  a  female.  Hicali 
remarks  that  the  style  and  decorations 
of  this  tomb  show  no  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian,  and  that  *'  all  is  genninety  ^ 
national,  and  characteristic  or  the  pn- ' 
mitive  Etruscan  school."  The  large 
earthen  jars,  which  were  found  to  con- 
tain human  ashes,  are  in  the  earliest 
style  of  Etruscan  art.  The  inner  or 
smaller  chamber  has  two  beams  carved 
in  relief  on  the  ceiling,  with  a  low 
ledge  cnt  in  the  rock  round  3  of  its  sides, 
on  which  stand  square  cinerary  nms  or 
chests,  that  contained  human  ashes, 
with  several  jars  and  vases.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  low  bronze  brazier  about  2  ft. 
in  diameter,  which  probably  served  for 
burning  perfumes.  On  the  wall  op- 
posite the  doorway  are  painted  6  small  j 
many-coloured  discs  or  paters,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  hitherto  inconclusive  discus- ' 
sion.  Above  them  are  many  stumps  of 
nails  in  the  walls,  which  have  rusted 
away  with  all  trace  of  the  articles 
which  were  suspended  from. them.  It 
is  a  pecnliarity  of  this  sepulchre  that, 
unlike  many  other  Etruscan  tombs,  it 
has  no  epitaph  or  inscription,  on  sar- 
cophagus, urn.  cippus,  or  tile,  to  record 
the  name  of  the  persons  who  were 
interred  in  it. 

The  antiquarian  traveller  will  find  a 
detailed  description  of  Veii,  accompanied 
by  numerous  plans,  maps,  and  views,  in 
in  Canina's  M'Antica  Citta  di  Yeii,' 
printed  at  Rome  in  1847,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  queen  dowager  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  in  his  gr<rat  work  on  the  Etmria 
Maritima;  and  in  the  first  vol.  of  Mr. 
Dennis's  work  on  the  *  Cities  and  Ce- 
meteries of  Etmria.' 

The  modem  hamlet  of  Isola  is  in  a 
state  of  decay.  The  buildings  are 
chiefly  of  the  15th  century;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  population,  which  seldom 
exceeds  100  souls,  bears  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  prcTalence  of  malaria.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  to 
St.  Pancrazio,  was  built  in  the  1 5th  cent., 
after  the  siege  by  Csesar  Borgia ;  it  con- 


tains a  fresco  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  a  work  probably  of  that  period. 
The  tourist,  instead  of  returning  to 
Kome  by  the  same  road,  can  descend  the 
vallei^  of  the  Cremera  to  where  it  empties 
itself  into  the  Tiber,  about  6  m.,  between 
the  6th  and  7  th  m.  on  the  Via  Flaminia; 
the  valley  is  picturesque,  but  the  trip 
must  be  performed  on  foot  or  horseback : 
passing  by  the  Cavtle  di  S.  Giovanni 
on  the  1.,  where  there  are  some  Roman 
remains,  and  afterwards  the  Casale  della 
Yalchetta.  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  one  of  the  suppmed  sites  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Fabii ;  or  by  another,  but 
more  circuitous,  path  by  the  tumulus  of 
the  Vaocareccia,  and  la  Pietra  Fertusa^ 
to  the  Via  Flaminia  beyond  the  Osteria 
of  Prima  Porta,  which  is  about  8  m. 
from  Rome,  near  the  Roman  station  of 
Saxa  Rubra.  Here  he  can  examine  the 
rains  of  the  Villa  Veientina  of  Livia, 
afterwards  the  Villa  Cssamm  ad  Gal- 
Unas  Albas,  in  a  lovely  situation  on  the 
height  above  the  osteria,  where  some 
interesting  excavations  were  made  in 
1863,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
fine  statue  of  Augustus,  now  in  the 
Vatican,  and  of  some  curious  mural 
paintings  of  plants  and  birds  that  de- 
corated one  of  the  apartments  of  this 
favourite  villegiatura  of  the  Roman 
empress.  The  drive  from  P.  Porta  is 
an  agreeable  one  to  Rome,  the  road 
crossing  the  opening  into  the  plain  of 
the  Tiber,  of  the  valleys  of  the  Cremera 
or  la  Valchetta,  of  the  Crescenza,  and 
of  the  Aqua  Traversa,  and  passing  )  m. 
before  reaching  the  latter  the  Sepulchre 
of  the  Nasos,  described  at  p.  73. 

In  the  ravines  around  Veii  the  geo- 
logist will  find  matter  for  observation ; 
in  the  yicinity  of  Isola,  the  principal 
rock  is  a  volcanic  conglomerate,  con- 
taining huge  fragments  of  black  pumice 
reposing  on  strata  of  ashes  deposited 
under  water,  whereas  the  black  pumice 
breccia  is  amongst  the  most  recent  of 
the  subaerial  deposits  of  the  Campagna, 
contemporaneous  with  the  lava-cur- 
rents of  Sette  Vene,  Capo  di  Bove,  &c. 
&c. 

FlDENA  AND  AnTEHKA. 

The  traveller  who  desires  to  visit 
the  sites  of  these  ancient  cities  from 
Rome  will  have  the  choice  of  two  roads : 
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the  one  which  follows  the  line  of  the 
Via  Salara  runs  direct  from  the  Porta 
Salara;  the  other  quits  Rome  by  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  and,  leaving  the 
road  to  Florence  at  the  Casino  di  Papa 
Qiolio,  takes  that  on  the  rt.  to  the  Acqua- 
cetoea,  from  which  a  path  across  the 
meadows,  of  less  than  a  mile,  leads  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  site  of  ancient 
AntemnsB,  the  **  TurrigirsB  Antemn®  " 
of  the  JEneid,  one  of  the  3  cities  whose 
daughters  became  the  mothers  of  the 
Roman  race. 

"  It  seems  that  the  high  point  nearest 
the  road  was  the  citadel  of  Antcm- 
nse;  and  the  descent  of  2  roads  now 
scarcely  perceptible,  one  towards  Fide- 
n»  and  the  bridge,  and  the  other  to- 
wards Rome,  marks  the  site  of  a  gate. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  knoll  of  the 
citadel  is  a  cave,  with  signs  of  artificial 
catting  in  the  rock,  being  a  sepulchre 
under  the  walls.  There  was  evidently 
a  gate  also  in  the  hollow  which  runs 
firom  the  platform  of  the  city  to  the 
junction  of  the  Aniene  and  the  Tiber, 
where  there  is  now  a  little  islet.  Pro- 
bably there  was  another  gate  towards 
the  meadows,  on  the  side  of  the  Acqua 
Acetosa,  and  another  opposite:  and 
fh)m  these  2  gates,  which  the  nature  of 
the  soil  points  out,  one  road  must  have 
run  up  a  valley  tending  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  original  Palatium  of  Rome  ; 
and  the  other  must  have  passed  by  a 
ferry  towards  Veii,  up  the  valley  near 
the  present  Tor  di  Quinto.  It  is  not 
uninteresting  to  observe  how  a  city, 
destroyed  at  a  period  previous  to  what 
is  now  called  that  of  authentic  history, 
should,  without  even  one  stone  remain- 
ing, preserve  indications  of  its  former 
existence.  From  the  height  of  An- 
temnse  is  a  fine  view  of  the  field  of 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Fidenates,  whence  Tullus  Hostilius 
despatched  M.  Horatius  to  destroy  the 
dty  of  Alba  Longa.  The  isthmus 
where  the  2  roads  from  Palatium  and 
Veii  met  unites  with  the  city  a  higher 
eminence,  which  may  have  been  another 
citadel.  The  beauty  of  the  situation  is 
such  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  not 
have  been  selected  as  the  site  of  a  villa  in 
the  flourishing  times  of  Rome."— (?<?«. 

A  steep  descent  by  the  modem  road, 


which  passes  near  the  E.  side  of  the 
hill  of  Antemnse,  brings  us  to  the  Ponte 
Salaro,  a  bridge  of  3  arches  crossing 
the  Anio,  the  piers  of  which,  bnilt  of 
square  blocks  of  red  tufii,  may  be  of 
the  oldest  Roman  period,  subseqaently 
cased  with  travertine  in  the  6th  centy. 
by  Narses,  who  rebuilt  it.    The  Ponte 
Salaro  was  partially  destroyed  daring 
the  military  operations  before  Rome  in 
1849,  when  all  the  bridges  on  this  side 
of  the  city  were  blown  up  to  prevent 
the  advances  of  the  French  besieging 
army.    Beyond  the  Ponte  Salaro  we 
pass  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  sepulchre 
on  the  1.,  from  which  the  road  for  the 
next  2  m.  runs  across  the  plain  ot 
Prato  Roiondoy  having  the  Tiber   at  a 
short  distance  on  the  L,  and  the  low 
ranffe  of  hills  that  extend  from  tiie  rt. 
bank  of  the  Anio  to  Fidene.     It  was 
in  this  plain,  rich  in  meadows  and  pas- 
turage, that  many  bloody  encounters 
took  place  between  the  Romans  and 
Etruscans  during  the  kingly    period, 
and  especially  the  memorable  one  with 
the    Fidenates   and  Veientes,   which, 
in  consequence  of  the   treachery  of 
Mettus   Fufietius,    the   leader  of    the 
auxiliaries  from  Alba  Longa,  led   to 
the  destruction  of  that  town  by  TuUns 
Hostilius.     It   is    also  in   tiiis  plain 
that  antiquarians  place  Hannibal's  en- 
campment before  Rome  after  his  re- 
treat from  Capua.    2  m.  beyond  the 
bridge  the  road  runs  along  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  which  are  situated  the  Ca^le 
of  La  Serpentara,  and,  farther  on,  the 
Villa  Spada,  where  some  topographers 
place  the  Villa  of  Phaon,  where  Nero 
put  an  end  to  his  miserable  existence. 
It  is  more  likely,   however,   that   it 
was  about  half  way  between  the  Via 
Salara  and  Via  Nomentana,  the  whole 
of  which  space  was  occupied  by  the 
grounds  of  that  freedman  of  the  em- 
peror.   From  the  Villa  Spada  a  gradual 
ascent  of  about  a  mile  brings  us   to 
the  highest  point  of  the  road,  passing 
over  a  depression  on  the  hill  that  sepa- 
rates the  table-land  on  the  rt.,  upon 
which  the  city  of  Fidense  is  supposed 
to  have  stood,  fiom  that  of  its  Arx  or 
Citadel,  which  is  now  marked  by  the 
farm-buildings  of  Castel  Giubeleo,  on 
a    precipitate    elevation,   overlooking 
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from  about  half  a  mile  the  Tiber.  No 
ruins  are  yisible,  either  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  or  of  its  citadel,  if 
we  except  the  artificial  excavations 
on  the  face  of  the  clifFis,  some  of 
\rhich  were  evidently  made  for  sepul- 
chral purposes ;  indeed,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  any  should  remain,  Fi- 
dense  having  been  destroyed  more  than 
Tour  eentunes  before  our  era.  The 
modem  buildings  of  Castel  Giubeleo 
date  from  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII. ; 
the  farms  around  belonging  to  the 
Chapter  of  St.  Peter's. 

*'  Making  the  circuit  of  Castel  Giu- 
beleo, you  are  led  round  till  you  meet 
the  road,  where  it  issues  from  the 
hollow  at  the  northern  angle  of  the 
city.  Besides  the  tombs  which  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  southern 
promontory  of  the  city,  there  is  a  cave, 
running  far  into  the  rock,  and  branch- 
ing on  into  several  chambers  and 
passages.  Fidens,  like  Veii,  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  by  a  mine;  and 
this  cave  might  be  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  spot,  being  subsequently  en- 
larged into  its  present  form,  had  not 
Livy  stated  that  the  cuniculus  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Fidens,  where  the 
c\ifh  were  loftiest,  and  that  it  was 
carried  into  the  Arx.  The  chief  necro- 
polis of  Fidenae  was  probably  on  the 
heights  to  the  N.E.,  called  Poggio  de' 
Sette  Bagni,  where  are  a  number  of 
caves;  and  here,  also,  are  traces  of 
quarries,  probably  those  of  the  soft 
rock  for  which  FidensB  was  famed  in 
ancient  times.  The  walls  of  Fidense 
have  utterly  disappeared ;  not  one 
stone  remains  on  another,  and  the 
broken  pottery  and  the  tombs  around 
are  the  sole  evidences  of  its  existence. 
Yet,  as  Nibby  observes,  *  few  ancient 
cities,  of  which  few  or  no  vestiges  re- 
main, have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  their  sites  so  well  determined  as 
Fidens/  Its  distance  of  40  stadia,  or 
5  m.,  from  Rome,  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius,  and  its  position  relative  to  Veii, 
to  the  Tiber,  and  to  the  oonfiuence  of 
the  Anio  wi^  that  stream,  as  set  forth 
by  Livy,  leave  not  a  doubt  of  its  true 
site." — Dennis.* 

*  Sig.  Rosa  places  the  Anc  of  Fidene  at  tbe 
E.  exircmity  of  the  plateaa,  on  the  rt.  of  the 


>An  excursion,  including  Antemnee, 
Fidense,  and  Veii,  may  be  made  in 
the  same  dav,  by  a  good  walker, 
and  leaving  Kome  at  an  early  hour. 
Passing  through  the  Porta  Salara,  An- 
temnae  can  be  reached  in  less  than  an 
hour;  a  couple  of  hours  will  suffice  to 
examine  Castel  Giubeleo  and  the  site 
of  Fidente;  after  which,  crossing  the 
Tiber  in  a  boat,  which  may  be  some- 
times met  with  below  Castel  Giubeleo, 
a  path  of  about  5  m.  will  bring  him 
from  the  Casale  delie  due  Case,  where 
the  valley  of  the  Cremera  opens  into 
the  plain,  and  near  to  where  that  stream 
empties  itself  into  the  Tiber,  along  the  I. 
bank  of  the  Cremera  to  Veii,  passins: 
by  on  the  1.  and  upon  a  projecting  pro- 
montory the  Casale  della  Valchetta, 
and  on  the  rt.  that  of  S.  Giovanni 
where  there  are  some  Roman  ruins, 
and  which  may  be  the  spot  that  wit- 
nessed the  defeat  of  the  300  Fabii.  Or, 
!  instead  of  returning  by  Veii,  a  very 
agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  up 
the  valley  of  the  Sette  Ba^i,  which 
opens  on  the  rt.  half  a  mile  beyond 
Cfastel  Giubeleo,  passing  by  Redi- 
ciolli,  Bufalotta,  and  the  Casale  di 
Bella  Donna:  from  the  latter  a  good 
road  of  4  m.,  by  Le  Vigne  Nuove,  and 
the  Mons  Sacer,  celebrated  in  Roman 
history  for  the  retreat  of  the  Ple- 
beians in  A.o.c.  2C0,  will  bring  the 
tourist  to  the  Ponte  LomentanOt  and  fh>m 
thence  in  1  hr.  to  Rome  by  the  Porta 
Pia. 


Prima  Porta,  by  the  Via  Flaminia, 
THE  Villa  of  Livia,  and  to  Fiano, 

B7  THE  Via  TlBEBIMA. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  easiest  made 
excursions  from  Rome,  and  a  very 
agreeable  drive,  the  road  being  excel- 
lent The  country  through  which  it 
passes  has  been  partially  described  in 
the  Handbook  of  Central  Italy  (Rte.  98), 
and  at  p.  425  in  the  present  volume. 

On  leaving  the  city  by  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  we  follow  the  long  suburb,  and 
between  high  walls,  for  nearly  2  m., 

road;  a  position  more  In  aooordanoe  with  tlie 
distauce  fh>m  Rome  than  Castel  Giubeleo. 
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as  fSur  as  the  Ponte  Molle.  Of  the 
villas  that  line  the  road,  the  only  one 
that  merits  any  notice  is  the  Villa 
Massani,  belonging  to  Prince  Bandini 
i  m.  from  the  ^ate  a  road  on  the  rt. 
leads  to  the  Villa  of  Papa  Giulio, 
built  by  Vignola,  and  from  there  to 
the  AcquiKMitosa ;  and  immediately 
before  reaching  the  Tiber,  a  path  prac- 
ticable for  carriages  on  Uie  rt.  strikes 
off  to  the  same  mineral  spring  (pp.  426, 
472)  at  the  base  of  the  Monte  Paroli. 

The  Ponte  Molle,  which  crosses  the 
Tiber  2  m.  from  the  city,  was  first 
erected  (b,c.  108)  by  the  Censor  Mar- 
cus ^milius  Scaurus,  and  is  memorable 
ill  history.  It  was  on  it  that  the  en- 
voys of  the  AUobroges,  implicated  in 
the  Catiline  conspiracy,  were  arrested 
by  order  of  Cicero  (b.c.  63),  and  it 
was  from  its  parapets  that  the  body  of 
Maxentias  was  hurled  into  the  river, 
with  his  spoils,*  after  his  defeat  by 
Constant! ne  5  m.  higher  ap  on  the  Via 
Flaminia.  The  present  bridge  was 
nearly  rebuilt  by  Pius  VII. ;  its  foun- 
dations, however,  are  ancient  A  tower 
formerly  stood  at  its  N.  extremity  to 
defend  the  passage,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  kind  of  triumphal 
arch.  At  each  end  of  the  parapets  are 
colossal  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  St 
John  Nepomncene,  of  the  Siviour  and 
St  John  the  Evangelist,  by  Mocchi. 
In  recent  times  the  Ponte  Molle  has 
been  the  scene  of  military  operations, 
—the  last  on  the  1 4th  May,  1849, 
when  the  French  invading  army  under 
General  Oudinot,  attempted  to  carry  it, 
but  fkiled,  the  insurgents  who  held 
Borne  having  blown  up  its  northern 
arch. 

After  crossing  the  Tiber,  the  mili- 
tary exercising  ground  is  on  the  1.,  the 
rao«iem  Campus  Martins  of  Rome,  and 
on  the  rt  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via 
Flaminia,  marked  by  a  ruined  sepul- 
chre,— it  ran  dose  to  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river ;  and  farther  on  the  Osteria 
del  Ponte»  where  the   high  road  to 

*  The  Btorr  of  the  Y-hnuicbed  candelabmm 
having  been  thrown  into  the  Tiber  after  the 
defeat  of  Mazentius  id  a  m«rp  lef^end,  founded 
onno written  authority ;  indeed Procopios  sUtee 
poeltively  that  the  treasure*  from  the  Temple 
or  Jerniialcni  were  carried  fhun  Borne  to  C*r- 
•lage  bj  Qeoaerio  in  aj).  46*. 


Florence  and  Ancona  (the  Via  CaFna\ 
and  the  modem  one  to  Rignaoo  (the 
Via  Flaminia  Nova),  separate.  Fol- 
lowing the  latter  over  a  gentle  rinng 
ground  for  I)  m.,  we  pass  on  the  rt 
the  medinval  Tor  di  Quinto,  which 
derives  its  name  from  being  near  the 
5th  m.,  reckoning  from  the  Capitol; 
and  a  short  way  beyond  we  cross  the 
openings  into  the  plain  of  the  Tiber, 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Acc^ua  TraTersa 
or  Cresceuza  and  luviolatella,  up 
which  there  are  good  rides  to  the 
Via  Cassia  and  Veii  (p.  472).  Soon 
after  the  plain  is  bordered  on  the  W. 
by  a  ridge  of  hills,  with  pre^pitate 
escarpments,  composed  of  volcanic  con- 
glomerate, which  extends  all  the  rest 
of  our  way  to  Prima  Porta.  Between 
the  5th  and  6th  m.,  an  artificial  caTem 
ma^  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
which  once  served  as  a  sepulchre,  in 
which  were  found  numerous  inscrip- 
tions relative  to  the  Nasos,  the  family 
of  Ovid  (see  p.  7S).  All  traces  of  \ht 
paintings  upon  its  walls  which  existed 
in  the  17  th  ceuty.  have  disappeared, 
and  the  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 
persed. The  excavation,  which  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  Etruscan  character, 
offers  now  little  interest.  From  here 
on  the  rt  of  the  road  extends  a  meadow 
plain  to  the  Tiber,  in  which  are  seve- 
ral ruined  sepulchres  that  mark  the 
line  of  the  Via  Flaminia.  It  was  on 
this  flat  that  took  place  the  battle  be- 
tween Constantine^  and  Maxentias 
(a.d.  312),  already  referred  to,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  and 
his  flight  towards  Rome,  a  victory  so 
important  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
Before  reaching  Prima  Porta  the  road 
crosses  the  Cremera  torrent,  descending 
from  Yeii,  and  soon  after  that  of  Prima 
Porta  from  Scrofano.  Here  the  Via 
Tiberina  to  Procojo  and  Fiano  branches 
off  on  the  rt,  and  a  slight  ascent  brings 
us  to 

Prima  Porta,  the  stat.  of  ad  Saxa 
Rubra,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  names 
derived  from  its  being  situated  in  a 
defile  through  the  hills  that  enclose 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  this  side, 
and  from  the  red  volcanic  tufa  of 
which  they  are  formed.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  the  first  halting-place  oat 
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of  Rome,  and  9  m.  distant  tram  the 
Milliarium  Anreum  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol.  On  the  heights  above  the 
Osteria  on  the  rt.  stood  the  Villa 
Veientina  of  Livia,  in  later  times 
known  as  the  Villa  Cceaarum  ad  Gal- 
linos  Albas,  having  descended  to  the 
successors  of  Augustus.  Although  no 
doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  site  of  an 
edifice  so  often  meutioned  by  ancient 
authors,  it  is  extraordinary  that  ex- 
cavations on  it  vrere  not  attempted 
until  1863,  when  amongst  the  first 
discoveries  was  the  fine  statue  of  Au- 
gustus, now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vati- 
can. Subsequent  researches  led  to 
the  opening  of  a  suite  of  chambers, 
richly  decorated,  which  probably 
formed  the  lower  floor  of  the  imperial 
Villa,  one  of  which  was  covered  with 
paintings  in  excellent  preservation, 
representing  a  garden,  in  which  the 
plants,  flowers,  and  birds  are  designed 
vith  great  accuracy.  Amongst  the 
latter  a  number  of  white  pigeons  *  of 
the  same  race  as  seen  Uving  at  the  pre- 
sent day  about  Rome. 

The  history  of  this  villa,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  circumstance  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  ad  Oallinas  Albas, 
is  curious.  Founded  by  Livia  on  one 
of  her  paternal  estates,  it  was  at  first 
designated  as  her  Villa  Veientina, 
from  being  in  the  territory  of  Veil. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  called  the 
Villa  Csesarum  ad  Gallinas  Albas,  from 
a  legend  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius, 
Suetonius, t  Pliny ,t  &c.,  that  an  eagle 
flying  over  it  let  fall  a  white  fowl 
(galhna  alba),  which,  lighting  on  the 
lap  of  Livia,  holding  a  laurel-branch 

*  Not  fowlfl,  as  stated  bj  tn  official  authority, 
the  OommiMarto  Pontiflcio  of  Antiouttlea,  who. 
In  a  noUoe  of  this  villa,  has  pretended  they  re* 
presented  the  white  birds  from  which  It  derived 
its  name.  Nor  are  the  plants  exotic  or  tropical, 
aa  stated  by  a  recent  traveller  (Weld.  *  Last 
Winter  at  Rome.'  1665),  whoee  description  of  the 
whole  edifice  is  Inaccurate. 

t  **  Llvis  ollm,  post  Angustl  statlm  nnptlas^ 
Veientamim  suum  revisens  pretervolans  Aqolla 

Sllinam  albam  nmnlnm  lanri  roatro  tenentem, 
i  at  rapuerat  demisit  In  greminm  .  .  .  tanta 
pullomm  soboles  proven!  t  ut  hodie  qnoqne  ea 
villa  ad  Galltaias  vocatur."  —  Sueton.  in  Vit 
GalbflB. 

t  In  vQla  Goamm  flavio  Tiberi  imposita, 
Juxta  nonom  lapidem  FluminiA  Via,  qua  ob  id 
(the  same  fact  as  mentioned  by  Suetonius)  vocar 
tur  ad  GalUniu.— Lib.  xv.,  40. 


in  its  beak,  was  the  progenitrix  of 
the  race  of  birds  for  which  it  became 
so  celebrated,  ss  the  laurel-berries  did 
of  the  plantations  from  which  the  im- 
perial triumphators  were  crowned.  In 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Nero,  Sue- 
tonius states  that,  on  the  approaching 
extinction  of  the  descendants  of  the  Ju- 
lian line,  the  white  fowls  began  to  pine 
away,  and  the  laurels  to  wither,  the 
race  of  both  disappearing  with  the  last 
of  the  imperial  hue  of  the  family  of 
Augustus.  The  villa  occupied  the 
table-laud  above  the  Osteria  of  Prima 
Porta,  which  is  of  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent, bat  in  a  lovely  position,  command- 
ing a  magnificent  panorama  up  and 
down  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  over  a 
great  extent  of  the  territories  of  Veil 
and  Fidense,  with  the  Sabina  and  its 
lofty  Apennines  beyond,  and  of  the 
Alban  and  Volscian  moiutains  to  the 
south. 

From  Prima  Porta  the  Via  Tiberina 
runs  parallel  to  the  river,  but  along 
the  base  of  the  hills,  at  some  distance 
firom  the  Tiber,  as  far  as  Fiano,  a  poor 
village  which  gives  a  ducal  title  to  the 
head  of  the  Papal  family  of  Ottobuoni. 
Before  reaching  Fiano,  the  tourist  in- 
terested in  agricultural  pursuits  can 
visit  some  of  the  large  breeding-farms 
for  horses  and  homed  cattle — on  the  I. 
the  two  Procojos,  the  property  of 
Prince  Chigi ;  and  Riano,  belonging  to 
Prince  di  Piombino,  once  celebrated 
for  its  pure  Roman  breed  of  horses. 
Fiano,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Flavinia,  has  a  large  dilapi- 
dated mansion  belonging  to  its  feudal 
lord.  From  Fiano  there  is  a  bridle- 
road  which  follows  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  as  far  as  Ponte  Felice,  passing 
by  Nazzano  and  Ponzano,  at  the  £. 
iMise  of  Soracte. 

Bbjloctano  and  its  Lake. 

26  m.  from  Rome.  A  very  ag^reeable 
excursion  may  be  made  to  Bracciano 
and  iu  neighbourhood.  Although  leea 
often  visited  than  many  other  places 
in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  it  will  well 
repay  the  journey;  with  post-horses 
Bracciano,  including  Vicarello,  may  be 
visited   in  the   same  day.    A   public 
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conveyance  leaves  the  Osteria  del  Sole,  |  garian  Jesuits  at  Home.  The  town 
near  (he  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  i  has  for  half  a  century  been  abandon«d, 
daily,  performing  the  journey  in  5  i  owing  to  the  increase  of  malaria,  and 
hnc  There  is  a  very  tidy  inn  at  presents  a  strange  aspect  of  deso- 
liracciano,  the  Osteria  Piva,  kept  by  lation  in  its  unroofed  and  abandoned 
an  obliging  landlady,  where  the  not '  churches  and  houses  so  lately  inhabited, 
over-fastidious  tourist  will  find  fair  |  overgrown  with  a  rank  vegetataon  and 
quarters,  and  where  the  artist  may  ;  tenanted  only  by  reptiles.  The  rock  on 
spend  economically  several  days  in  the  j  which  it  stands  is  a  fine  mass  of  black 
midst  of  scenery  of  a  very  picturesque  I  lava,  risinff  through  the  volcanic  tufii, 
character.  Leaving  Rome,  we  follow  '  surrounded  on  3  of  its  nearly  verticaJ 
the  high  road  to  Florence  as  £Bir  as  |  sides  by  the  deep  ravine  at  the  bottom 
La  Storta,  a  short  distance  beyond  j  of  which  runs  the  Arrone.  The  town  is 
which  we  turn  off  to  the  1.  to  fol-  i  entered  by  a  double  gate  towards  the 
low  the  Via  Claudia,  which  led  from  |  N.,  over  which  are  the  Orsini  arms; 
the  Via  Cassia  to  Cosa.  Af^er  Icav-  i  many  of  the  houses  and  2  steeples  of 
ing  La  Storta,  the  road,  which  con-  churches  are  still  erect,  forming  pic- 
tinues  good,  passes  for  the  next  5 ,  turesque  objects  of  abaiidonmeDt  and 
m.  through  an  uninteresting  country  >  desolation.  The  older  walls  of  the  Ht^ 
consisting  of  large  pasturage  farms.  |  centy.  may  be  seen  at  the  N.W.  angle 
At  the  Uth  m.  from  Rome  the  Aqua- !  of  the  town :  on  these  rises  the  castle 
sona  stream,  descending  from  the  hills  i  of  the  Orsinis,  a  fine  brick  edifice: 
of  Cesano,  is  crossed,  and  a  mile  far-  i  The  position  is  exceedingly  romantic, 
ther  on  we  reach  the  Osteria  Nuova,   and  its  complete   solitude    is    one  oi 


very  nearly  on  the  site  of  Careiee,  a 
Roman  station  of  the  Antonine  Itine- 
rary. Near  here  a  road  branches  off  on 
the  1.  to  the  large  dairy-farms  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Celsano  and  Casal  di  Galera. 
Soon  after  passing  the  Osteria  Nuova, 


the  most  impressive  examples  of  the 
infiuence  of  malaria  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  The  valley  of  the 
Arrone,  which  extends  from  Galera  to 
below  Castel  di  Guido,  on  the  road 
from  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia,  is  ez- 


the  Arrone,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  i  tremely  picturesque  in  its   upper  por- 
Bracciano,  is  crossed,  near  to  where  I  tion  :  watered  by  the  perennial  stream 


it  falls  by  a  cascade  over  a  lava  cur- 
rent, into  the  picturesque  valley  below. 
From  this  place  a  path  of  about  a  mile 
leads  to  the  deserted  village  of  Galera, 
and  which  will  be  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  ravine  through  which  the  Arrone 
runs  is  beautiful,  enclosed  between 
precipices  of  tufa  and  basaltic  lava,  on 
one  of  which  is  perched  the  mediseval 
town.  Although  it  is  very  probable  that 


flowing  from  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  it  is 
fertile,  and  contains  numerous  large 
meadows  and  pasturage-fiurms,  upon 
which  great  numbers  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  reared,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  butter  produced  for  the  Roman  mar- 
ket. The  bottom  of  the  valley  consists 
of  rich  meadows,  the  hills  on  the  sides 
of  grazing  land,  over  which  rise  woods 
of  ilex,   the  cork,  and  ordinary  oaks. 


there  was  an  Etruscan  or  Roman  town  i  The  farms  of  Santa  Maria  in  Celsano 
there,  no  traces  of  ancient  remains  |  and  of  Casal  di  Galera,  belonging  to 
have  hitherto  been  discovered.  The  the  Marchese  di  Rocca  Giovane,  and 
modem  Galera  has  existed  from  the  ,  lower  down  of  Testa  di  Lepre,  the  pro- 
llth  centy.,  and  its  counts  in  the  1 2th  perty  of  Prince  Dona,  would  well  repay 
andl.3thexercisedconsiderableinfluenceia  visit  for  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  this  part  of  La  Campagna  as  lords  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
of  the  district  situated  between  the  '  pagna ;  but  in  this  beautiful  valley 
lake  of  Bracciano,  the  range  of  hills  of  i  malaria  is  the  great  evil,  few  of  its  in- 
Baccauo,  and  the  Via  Claudia.  In  1226  >  habitants  being  able  to  remain  beyond 
Galera  became  possessed  by  the  Orsini !  the  end  of  June, 
family,  who  held  it  until  1670;  it  now  )  Beyond  the  Arrone  a  carriage-road 
belongs,  with  a  part  of  the  neighbour-  i  branches  off  on  the  rt.  to  Anguil- 
mg  valley,  to  the  College  of  the  Hun-  lara,  by  which  Trevignano  may  ako  be 
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reached.  The  plaia  of  the  Arrone  ex- 
tends in  this  direction  to  where  the  river 
issues  from  the  lake,  and  is  more  fertile 
than  the  surrounding  Campagna.  About 
3  m.  before  reaching  Bracciano  we  enter 
on  a  portion  of  the  Roman  pavement  of 
the  Via  Claudia,  well  preserved  for 
more  than  a  mile ;  soon  afterwards  the 
town  and  its  castle  come  into  view, 
and  from  no  point,  perhaps,  is  the  latter 
seen  to  greater  advantage.  A  flat  marshy 
tract,  called  Lago  Morto,  from  the  small 
pestilential  pool  that  sometimes  exists 
in  it,  is  passed  on  the  1.  From  here  the 
lake  is  first  seen,  with  the  village  of 
Trevignano  on  its  opposite  shore,  backed 
by  the  conical  peak  of  Rocca  Romans. 
About  a  mile  before  reaching  Bracciano 
the  road  turns  to  the  rt.,  the  Via 
Claudia  continuing  in  a  straight  line 
by  the  convent  of  the  Cappuccini  S.  of 
the  town. 

Bracciano  (Inn:  Albergo  Piva)  con- 
tains a  pop.  of  about  2000  Inhab.  From  \ 
its  elevation  and  distance  of  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  lake,  its  climate  is  less 
unhealthy  than  most  places  around ;  it 
enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity 
from  its  iron- works,  where  bars  are 
manufkctured   from   cast-iron  brought,' 


portico  now  built  up,  the  pilasters  bear- 
ing the  shields  of  the  Orsinis ;  a  deco- 
rated outdoor  staircase,  with  some  re- 
mains of  frescoes,  leads  to  the  upper 
story  from  this  court.  The  interior  of 
the  castle  offers  little  to  interest  the  vi- 
sitor. In  the  great  hall,  now  untenanted, 
are  some  traces  of  frescoes,  it  is  said  by 
P.  Zucchero,  forming  a  kind  of  frieze 
of  family  portraits ;  beyond  this  are  2 
large  rooms,  with  roofs  decorated  in  the 
worst  style  of  the  1 7th  centy. ;  followed 
by  2  small  apartments  with  fresco 
and  stucco  Arabesque  decorations.  The 
apartments  occupied  by  the  owner  are 
I  small,  and  plainly  fitjted  up  with  modem 
furniture;  they  overlook  the  town." No 
visitor  to  the  castle  should  omit  to 
ascend  to  the  summit,  from  which  the 
view  over  the  lake  and  surrounding 
country  is  interesting;  looking  S.W. 
and  beneath  is  the  town  of  Bracciano ; 
beyond  it  the  Capuchin  convent  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  of  ilexes ;  on  the  rt.  the 
valley  of  Manziaua,  with  the  hill  of 
Monte  Virginio  crowned  by  a  convent 
behind  it;  turning  towards  the  lake  a 
rich  plain,  covered  with  plantations  of 
olive-trees  and  vines,  extends  along  its 
shores,  above  which  rises  a  thick  forest 


chiefly  from  Tuscany,  fuel  being  abun-  i  reaching  to  the  summit  of  the  hills  that 
dant  from  the  wooded  country  in  the  encircle  this  picturesque  basin;  in  front 
-vicinity,  as  well  as  good  water-power  is  seen  the  mass  of  buildings  surronnd- 
from  the  surrounding  hills  for  the  I  ing  the  baths  of  Vicarello,  and  &rther 
mills.  At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  hill  |  to  the  rt  the  town  of  Trevignano 
of  Bracciano,  and  overlooking  the  lake,  |  upon  a  promontory  jutting  into  the 
is  the  baronial  castle,  built  in  the  1 5th  ,  lake ;  behind  Trevignano  rises  a  re- 
centuTT  by  the  Orsinis ;  it  is  con- ;  markable  group  of  hills ;  the  pointed 
sidered  one  of  the  good,  although  not '  peak  in  the  centre  is  Monte  di  Rocca 
very  ancient  specimens  of  the  feudal ,  Komano  (2026  ft.  above  the  sea),  fa- 
casties  of  Italy,  and  presents  a  noble  .  miliar  to  the  traveller  Arom  Florence  to 


and  imposing  aspect.  Its  ground  plan 
is  a  pentagon  of  unequal  sides,  the 
longest  being  towards  the  town,  having 
2  lofky  towers  connected  by  a  machi- 
colat^  wall ;  3  other  towers  stand  on 
the  opposite  side  towards  the  lake :  the 


Rome  as  seen  rising  behind  the  post- 
station  of  Monterosi.  To  the  rt  of 
Trevignano  a  white  house  marks  the 
site  of  Polline,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Val  d'  Inferno ;  and  farther  still  a  white 
line  near  the  lake  shows  the  course  of 


windows  are  square  and  small,  the  walls  I  the  Pauline  aqueduct  The  plain  through 
built  of  black  lava,  taken,  it  is  said,  in  |  which  the  Arrone  flows  from  the  lake 
part,  from  the  pavement  of  the  Via  Cas- :  intervenes  between  this  point  and  the 
sia.  On  the  N.  side  is  the  entrance  by  a  |  high  promontory  on  which  stands  the 
double  gate  and  covered  vray,  pArtly  town  of  Anguillara;  the  fine  woods  be- 
excavat^  in  the  volcanic  breccia  of  tween  the  latter  and  Bracciano  are  those 
which  the  hill  is  formed,  and  flanked  |  of  Moudragone.  Beyond  M<»ite  di  Rocca 
by  2  round  towers.  The  central  court  Romana  may  be  discovered  the  peaks  of 
is  an  irregular  square,  surrounded  by  a '  the  Ciminian  range,  Soriano,  and  the 
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MoDte  di  Vico,  farther  £.  the  ridge  of 
Soracte,  and  more  in  the  fbregroand, 
and  extending  towards  the  Tiher  and 
the  Sabine  Apenuiues,  the  low  volcanie 
groap  8urrouuding  Baecano,  with  thi 
pointed  hill  of  Monte  Mosino,  the  Ara 
Mutise,  at  its  eastern  extremity.  The  Or- 
sinis  appear  to  haye  been  deprived  of  the 
property  prior  to  the  accession  of  Martin 
v.,  but  they  were  reinstated  in  their 
possessions  by  that  pontiff  with  the  title 
of  counts.  In  the  wars  of  the  Colonnas 
with  Siztos  IV.  and  Innocent  YIII. 
in  1485,  Bracciano  was  captured  and 
sacked  by  the  former.  The  castle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  about  this  time, 
and  Paul  IV.  in  1564  confirmed  the 
Orsinis  in  their  fief,  and  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  duchy.  They  retained  posses- 
sion of  it  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  when  they  sold  it  to  the  Ode- 
scalchi  femily.  The  feudal  privileges 
of  the  castle  were  not  surrendered  to 
the  government  at  the  French  invasion, 
and  are  consequently  still  in  force :  the 
hall  of  justice  is  shown  at  the  summit 
of  the  castle,  in  which  the  duke  has  the 
power  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  his 
vassals.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  part  of  Europe  a  more  perfect 
realization  of  baronial  times  than  ^e 
eastle  of  Bracciano :  it  seems  made  to 
foe  the  scene  of  some  story  of  romance, 
and  it  is  stated  that  it  was  the  first 
place  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  expressed  an 
anxiety  to  visit  on  his  amval  there, 
with  a  questionable  want  of  taste,  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  sites  and  ob- 
jects of  infinitely  greater  interest  The 
town  of  Bracciano  is  divided  into  2 
portions,  the  Borgo  Vecchio  and  the 
Borgo  Nuovo :  the  former  includes  the 
castle  and  its  dependencies,  but, although 
situated  high  above  the  lake,  it  shares 
with  the  lower  quarter  the  suspicion  of 
malaria.  The  Lahet  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  20  m.  in  circumference,  up- 
wards of  7  m.  across,  and  its  surface 
540  ffc.  above  the  sea,  presents  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  great  volcanic  d^ 
pression ;  it  is  the  I^cns  Sabatinus  of 
the  ancients,  and  derived  its  name  from 
an  Etruscan  city  of  Sabate,  which  was 
believed  by  the  Roman  historians  to 
Iiave  been  submerged  under  its  waters. 


A  road  of  7  m.  leads  from  Bracciano 
to  the  village  of  Oriolo^  containing 
a  villa  of  the  Altieri  &mily  :  it  passes 
through  a  pretty  country  on  the 
skirts  of  the  great  forest  in  which 
the  Acqua  Paola  has  its  soarces. 
The  ch.  is  beautifully  placed  on  a 
hill  commanding  the  whole  of  the 
lake:  it  dates  from  the  8th  or  9th 
century,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a 
Roman  villa  called  Pansilypon,  buili 
by  Metia  the  wife  of  Titus  Metins  Hc- 
donius,  as  we  may  see  on  the  inscrip- 
tion preserved  under  the  portico.  The 
pavement  is  composed  of  ancient  frag- 
ments, among  which  is  one  with  tbe 
name  of  Germanicus.  A  good  road  re- 
cently constructed  leads  from  Bracciaso 
to  the  baths  of  Vicarello  and  Trevig- 
nano.  On  this  road  is  the  ch.  of  SaL 
Liberato,  distant  about  2  m.  from  Bne- 
ciano.  Vicarello  derives  its  name  pro- 
bably from  Vicus  Aurelite :  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  ruins  of  a  villa,  probably  of 
the  time  of  Trajan,  and  for  its  mineral 
waters,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
AqusB  Aurelise,  and  which  some  anti- 
quaries have  identified  with  the  Aqua 
ApoUinarise  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 
These  waters  of  late  years  have  become 
more  A*equented :  they  are  sulphureous, 
and  efficacious  in  cutaneous  and  rheu- 
matic affections;  their  temperature  is 
about  113^  Fahr.;  they  are  slightly 
acidulous,  and  contain  a  proportion  of 
salts  of  soda  and  lime.  Being  sitnated 
in  an  insalubrious  region,  they  can 
only  be  resorted  to  in  May  and  June  In 
1 737  these  baths  were  given  by  Clement 
XII.  to  the  College  of  German  Jesnits, 
I  the  present  owners,  who  haTe  done 
much  to  render  them  available.  It  was 
!  during  some  late  restorations  that  seve- 
I  ral  very  interesting  antiquitiee  were 
discovered  here  in  clearing  out  an  an- 
cient reservoir,  which  are  noticed  in  our 
description  of  the  Kircherian  Moseum, 
where  they  are  now  deposited  (see  p. 
303),  consisting  chiefly  of  offerings  or 
9tip(B,  The  most  interestmg  of  these 
objects  were  4  silver  vases,  with  the 
itineraries  from  Cadiz  to  Rome  en- 
graved upon  them ;  several  other  vases, 
of  which  some  of  gold  now  in  the  li- 
brary at  the  Vatican  ;  and  an  inrnieufli* 
quantity  of  small  copper  coins,  weigh- 
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ing  upwards  of  a  ton  of  metal,  and 
embracing  from  the  remotest  Etroscan 
period,  when  the  uncoined  Mb  Rude 
was  the  only  coin,  to  the  time  of 
the  Ciesars,  and  comprising  a  -most  in> 
tc resting  series  of  the  small  copper 
coinage  of  Republican  and  Imperial 
liome,  and  of  many  of  the  remote  pro- 
vincial towns  of  the  empire.     In  the 


who  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  ch.4  dedicated  to  S.  Maria  Assnnta, 
occupies  the  highest pointof  the  rock,  and 
is  remarkable  only  for  the  fine  view  from 
it  over  the  lake.  The  Villa  Mondragone 
with  its  cypress  plantations  is  prettily 
situated,  and  adds  considerably  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  town.  Near 
it  and  in  various  parts  of  the  neigh- 


middle  ages  Vicarello  was  a  fortified;  Ixmrhood  are  vestiges  of  ancient  founda- 
village  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  S.  |  tionsand  numerous  fragments  of  marbles 


Gregorio  on  the  Cslian.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ruined  in  the  con- 
tests of  the  Roman  barons  with  Cola  di 
liienzo.  About  3  m.  from  Vicarello  is 
Trecuinano,  5  picturesque  village  of  SOU 


aud  inscriptions,  supposed  to  mark 
the  sites  of  Roman  villas.  The  most 
important  ruin  in  this  neighbour- 
hood was  discovered  at  the  deserted 
ch.  of  San  Stefano,  about  2  m.  S.  6f 


luhab.,  situated  on  a  proijectin^  rock  of  |  Anguillara :  it  is  of  great  extent,  and 
lava,  aud  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  I  is  considered  to  belong  to  a  villa  of 
castle  of  the  13thcenty.  It  occupies  the  |  the  1st  century  of  our  era.  Anguil- 
site  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Trebonia-  \  lara  is  20  m.  fh>m  Rome :  the  road  is 
num,  of  which  some  remains  of  ^alls  {  practicable  for  carriages,  and  falls  into 
are  still  visible.  Trevignano  is  one  of  I  the  Via  Claudia,  the  high  road  from 
the  feudal  possessions  of  the  Orsini  I  Rome  to  Bracciano,  at  the  Osteria 
family,  to  whom  it  gave  the  title  of  I  Nuova.  A  road  is  now  open  from  Brac- 
count  in  the  14th  centy.  The  Orsinis  {  ciano  to  Corueto,  pas^^  by  Rota,  La 
were  besieged  here  in  the  15th  by 
the  Colonnas  and  by  Ceesar  Borgia,  who 
took  the  castle  and  sacked  the  town, 
from  which  it  never  afterwards  re- 
covered. From  Trevignano  a  road  leads 
through  the  deepi  ravine  called  the 
Val  d*  Inferno  to  the  CasaU  di  PolUne; 
on  the  ridge  which  separates  the  lake  of  |  only  a  path  through  the  woods  scarcely 


Tolfa,  &c.  (20  m.),  indifferent  for  car- 
riages as  far  as  Mauziana,  but  afterwards 
good  though  hilly.  At  the  latter  place 
the  mines  and  alum-works  may  be 
visited,  and  will  prove  interesting  to 
the  geological  tourist.  From  La  Tolfa 
there  is   no  direct  road  to  Corneto — 


Bracciano  from  the  smaller  craters  of 
Martignano  and  Stracciacapra,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  more  extensive 
one  of  Baccauo.  There  is  also  a  very 
fair  road  from  Trevignano  to  the 
stat.  of  Sette  Vene,  10  m.  on  the 
Via  Cassia.  About  5  m.  beyond  Pol- 
line  we  cross  the  Arrone,  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  of  Bracciano ;  beyond  which  is 
Anguillara,  probably  a  corruption  of 
Angularia,  from  its  situation  on  a  lofty 
iusulated  rock  above  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the  lake.  In  the  14th  centy.  it  gave 
its  name  to  the  lake,  and  conferred  a 
title  on  that  branch  of  the  Orsini  family 
ivhich  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the 
listory  of  the  period  as  the  counts  of 
\nguillara.  Their  baronial  castle, 
crowned  and  defended  by  towers  of  the 
[5th  century,  still  retains  their  armorial 
>earings,  two  eels,  and  is  remarkable 
or  its  successful  resistance  to  the  army 
»f    the    duke    of  Calabria   in    1486,! 


practicable  even  for  horses,  and  which 
must  not  be  undertaken  without  a 
guide:  the  journey  will  occupy  at 
least  4  hrs.  Following  this  path,  we 
descend  into  the  valley  of  Uie  Mig- 
noue,  which  it  crosses,  from  which, 
rising  through  a  hilly  country,  it  runs 
parallel  to  the  Etruscan  necropolis  of 
Tarquinii  before  entering  Corneto. 
The  only  way  of  reaching  Corneto 
from  La  Tolfa  in  a  carriage  will  be  by 
the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia,  which  fiills 
into  the  high  road  from  that  port  to 
Corneto  near  the  former.  The  road 
from  Bracciano  to  Cervetri  by  Castel 
Giuliano  (10  m.)  is  barely  practicable 
for  the  Citrretitii  of  the  country;  it 
will  probably  be  now  improved,  as  by 
means  of  the  railway  to  Palo  it  would 
afford  the  quickest  mode  of  reaching 
Bracciano  from  Rome. 

Stiyliano,  On  the  way  from  Bracciano 
to  La  Tolfa,  about  half  way  between 
V 
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Manziaua  and  Gota,  and  I  m.  on  the  I. 
of  the  road,  is  Stijlicmo,  a  place  now 
much  frequented  bj  the  Romans  for 
its  mineral  waters  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  The  modem  name  is  derived 
from  Stj/gianum  Ffciw,  a  place  on  the 
Via  ClaudiTa  which  had  reference  to 
its  hot  springs.  The  waters  are  very 
efficacious  in  eruptive  diseases,  in 
nervous  and  scrofulous  affections, 
rheumatism,  paralysis,  &c.  There  are 
five  sources — two  for  bathing  and 
three  for  drinking.  The  temperature 
of  one,  the  Bagno  Grande,  varies  firom 
95=>  to  1040  Fahr.,  of  the  Bagnarello 
fW>m  140°  to  1580.  The  waters  contain 
sulphates,  carbonates,  and  muriates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  iron,  smaller 
proportions  of  salts  of  ammonia  and 
iodine,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
Of  late  years  decent  lodging  accom- 
modation, with  a  good  table-d'hdte, 
can  be  obtained  here  during  the 
bathing  season;  and  Dr.  Fedeli,  an 
eminent  medical  man  from  the  capital, 
ttends  at  intervals.  The  distance 
from  Rome  is  3d  m.,  from  Bracciono 
9,  and  a  public  conveyance  starts  every 
morning.  After  the  middle  of  July 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  remain  at 
Stigliano  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
malaria,  although  the  place  is  upwards 
of  700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


Excursion  to  Porto  and  Fiumicino. 

This  excursion  can  be  easily  made 
in  a  day  by  starting  from  Rome  at  an 
early  hour:  the  journey  to  Porto  and 
Fiumicino  will  take  2^  hrs. ;  one  hour 
will  suffice  for  visiting  the  ruins  at  the 
former;  carriages  may  be  hired  for 
the  excursion  for  4  scudi.  A  steamer 
leaves  the  Ripa  Grande  every  mominff, 
arriving  at  Fiumicino  in  2  hrs.,  and, 
returning  at  3,  reaches  Rome  in  the 
evening :  by  this  conversance  the  tourist, 
after  visiting  Fiumicino  and  Porto, 
could  proceed  to  Ostia,  and  return 
to  the  former  in  time  for  the  starting 
of  the  boat  in  the  afternoon.  The  pas- 
sage up  the  Tiber  is  tedious,  the  steamer 
generally  having  coasting^vessels  in 
tow.  Or  persons  who  do  not  object  to 
a    walk   of  C  m.    will   W    able,    by 


crossing  the  river,  at  S.  Hippolito, 
i  where  a  boat  will  generally  be  found, 
jto  reach  the  rly.  stat.  at  Ponte  di 
jGalera  for  the  last  train  between 
j  Civita  Vecchia  and  Borne. 
I  The  road  from  tlie  capital  to  Porto 
I  leaves  it  by  the  Porta  Portese,  and 
;  follows  the  ancient  Via  Portnensis 
'for  about  1^  m.  to  Pozzo  Pantaleo, 
'  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Verde,  when 
jit  branches  off  to  the  rt.,  the  Via 
I  Portuensis  and  the  Civita  Veochia 
I  railway  following  the  plsun  aloDg  the 
,  N.  bank  of  the  river.  The  modem 
!  road,  which  follows  the  line  of  the  Via 
Campana  as  far  as  Ponte  Galera,  is 
hilly,  crossing  several  parallel  ridge 
and  valleys  S>t  7  m.,  running  at  first 
through  a  well-cultivated  region  chiefiy 
of  vineyards,  which  furnish  the  be&t 
wine  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  city.  3  m.  from  Rome  we  psfs 
on  the  rt  the  Villa  Santucci,  General 
Oudinot*s  head- quarters  daring  the 
siege  of  Rome  in  1849;  and  4  m. 
farllier  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Mae- 
liana,  near  where  it  opens  into  the  plain 
bordering  on  the  Tiber :  the  extensive 
fkrm-buildings  of  Magliana,  seen  on  our 
1.,  on  the  site  of  a  Prsedium  Manlianum. 
became  one  of  the  &vourite  villa  resi- 
dences of  several  Popes,  and  especially 
of  Leo  X.,  who  there  caught  his  last  ill- 
ness in  1521.  Their  situation  is  beau- 
tiful, in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country, 
abounding  in  game,  but  in  summer  the 
air  is  pestilential  from  malaria.  The 
farms  now  belong  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Cecilia,  and,  as  is  generallv  the 
case  under  such  ownership,  the  builoings 
are  allowed  to  M\  into  ruin.  In  the 
court  of  the  Castle  is  a  very  handsome 
fountain  of  the  time  of  Pius  IV.  The 
apartments  surrounding  it  bear  in- 
scriptions of  Julius  II.  and  Innocent 
VI 11.  The  frescoes  once  here,  and 
attributed  to  Raphael,  although  more  j 
probably  b v  his  scholars,  have  been  re-  I 
moved  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Cecilia 
at  Rome. 

^n  agneeable  drive  may  be  taken 
to  La  Magliana  from  the  Porta  Por- 
tese,  branching  off  from  the  road  to 
Fiumicino  at  Pozzo  Pantaleo,  and  fol- 
lowing the  bottom  of  the  tertiary  hills 
of  Santa  Passera,  parallel  to  the  fine  of 
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railway  to  Civita  Vecchia.  The  geo- 
logist will  be  able  to  study  here  the 
relations  of  the  pliocene  deposits  to  the 
more  modem  diluvial  ones  (containing 
bones  of  the  fossil  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
&c.,  at  the  Monte  delle  Piehe)  in  the  ex- 
tensive cuttings  recently  made  for  the 
railway.  In  carrying  a  new  embank- 
ment along  the  river  some  curious 
Koman  constructions  to  prevent  the 
Tiber's  encroachments  on  its  1.  bank 
have  been  discovered.  Persons  in  their 
carriage  can  proceed  about  2  m.  be- 
yond La  Magliana,  and  on  horseback 
the  whole  way  to  Ponte  Galera.] 

Beyond  the  valley  of  Maglians  the 
road  runs  over  an  undulating  pasture 
region,  in  every  respect  similar  to  the 
ordinary   Campagna,   the    valleys    by  I 


vaulted  chambers  of  good  masonry. 
From  this  point  diverge  on  either  hand 
two  lines  of  wall,  which  formed  the 
defences  of  the  town  towards  Rome: 
they  extend  to  the  ancient  port,  which 
they  enclosed  as  well  as  the  build- 
ings that  surrounded  it.  After  passing 
the  farm-buildings,  and  opposite  the 
Villa  Pallavicini,  on  1.  and  close 
to  the  road,  has  been  placed  the 
very  interesting  inscription  discovered 
on  the  spot,  which  has  thrown  much 
light  on  the  history  of  the  construction 
of  the  ancient  port ;  it  states  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inundations  with  which 
Rome  had  been  threatened  hj  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  reach- 
ing the  sea,  the  Emperor  Claudius  had 
cut  new  channels  from  the  tlien  exist- 


w^hich  it  is  intersected  being  laid  out  in  |  ing  branch  into  it  in  a.d.  46.  The  fol- 
meadows;  scarcely  an  habitation  is  to  be  i  lowing  is  a  copy  of  this  curious  record : — 
seen  :  in  spring  the  fields  are  covered  ti  .  clavdiys  .  drvsi  .  f  .  caesar — avg  . 
with  plants  of  the  Asphodelusthere  called,  gerhanicvs  .  pontif  .  max  .  —  trib  . 
porazzi,  from  the  disagreeable  smell ;  potest,  vi  .  cos  .  desio.  iiii  .  imp 
which  their  flowers  exhale.    At  10  m. !  xii  .  pp — fossis  .  dvctis  .  a.  tiberi 


from  Rome  the  road  reaches  the  top  of 
the  last  eminence  towards  the  sea,  at 
the  Casale  del  Pisciareilo,  from  which 
the  view  over  the  Mediterranean,  em- 
bracing the  whole  line  of  coast  to  near 
Civita  Vecchia  on  one  side  (the  rt.),  and 
over  the  Laurentine  forest  on  the  other, 
with  Porto  Fiumicino  and  Ostia,  and 
the  windings  of  the  Tiber  below,  is 
particularly  fine.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
descent  we  cross  the  railway  before 
arriving  at  the  Osteria  of  Ponte  di 
Galera  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  from  wliich  a  level  causeway, 
C  m.  long,  and  in  a  straight  line,  leads 
to  Porto. 

PoRTO. — There  is  no  inn  here,  the 
whole  place  consisting  of  the  villa  Pal- 
lavicini, now  the  property  of  Prince 
Torlonia,  to  whom  the  country  around 
belongs,  of  his  extensive  farm-buildings, 
of  the  Bishop's  palace,  and  the  cathedral 
of  Santa  Rufina. 

Before  reaching  the  &rm-buildiugs, 
a  large  circular  brick  ruin  on  the  left 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Portumnus,  the  divinity  of 
ports  and  harbours ;  and  from  the  style 
of  its  masonry  appears  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Antonines;  beneath  it  are 


OPERIS  .  POBTVS  —  CAVSSA  .  EMISSISQVE 
IN   .   MARE  .  VRBEM. —  IMVNDATIONIS  . 

PERicvLO  .  UBERAVIT.  A  short  Way 
beyond  this  we  pass  under  a  gate,  now 
called  the  Arco  di  Nostra  Donna,  from 
an  image  of  the  Vimn  beneath,  open- 
ing on  the  Port  of  Trajan,  or  what  in 
modem  language  might  be  called  Tra- 
jan's Dock.  A  part  of  its  extensive  area 
is  now  reduced  to  a  marshy  state,  although 
preserving  its  hexagonal  form,  sur- 
rounded on  eveiy  side  by  ruins  of  build- 
ings which  formed  the  warehouses,  the 
emporium  of  the  maritime  commerce  of 
Rome  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  repre- 
sented on  the  medals  of  that  emperor. 
Further  on  and  between  the  Portus 
Trajani  and  the  river  is  the  medieval 
Castle  of  Porto,  now  the  Bishop's  palace, 
in  the  court  of  which  are  numerotis 
ancient  inscriptions  and  fragments  of 
sculpture  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  ch.  of  Santa  Rufina  close  by, 
with  Porto,  gives  an  episcopal  title  to 
the  sub-dean  of  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals ;  the  edifice  has  been  modernized, 
and  offers  nothing  of  interest,  except  its 
bell-tower  of  the  9th  or  1 0th  centy. 

The  situation  of  Porto,  and  the  great 
hydraulic  works  of  which  it  was  the 
centre,  will  well  repay  a  more  detailed 
u  2 
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examination  from  those  interested  in| 
the    engineering    works    of    Imperial ' 
Rome:     We  must   refer  such  persons! 
to  the  descriptions  of  Fea  and  Caninu. 
For  the  ordinary  Tisitor  it  may  suffice  to 
know  that  Ostia  had  been  the  port  of 
Borne  from  the  earliest  period — which 
stood,  not  where  the  modern  Ostia  does, 
but  the  ruins  which  are  seen  \  m.  lower 
down  the  river;   and  that  the  Tiber  I 
emptied  itself  into  the  sea  by  a  single ! 
branch,    which,    from    the    increasing! 
alluvial   deposits,   had   diminished   so, 
much  in  depth  as  to  be  difficult  of  navi* ' 
^tion,   whilst  its  curreut  became  so! 
impeded  by  the  extension  of  its  delta 
as   to    threaten    Ilome    with    inunda- ,' 
tiou.     To  remedy  these  inconveniences  , 
it   became  necessary  to  form  another; 
port,  and  to  procure  for  the  waters  of  j 
the  river  a  more  rapid  fall,  by  diminish-  j 
ing  ihe  lengtti  of  its  course  towards; 
the  sea.    t'rojected  by  Au^stus,  these  j 
works  were  not    executed    until  .  the  i 
reign  of  Claudiuis,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Isc  centy.    The  Portus  Claudii  appeal*^  i 
to  have  been  the  first  undertaken,  and  i 
consisted  of  a  vast  harbotir  opening  di- 
rectly on  the  sea  and  to  the  N.W.,  en-  j 
Circled  by  2  piers,  with  a  third  insu- 
lated one  or  breakwater,  to  ]>rotect  the 
entrance,  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse. 
In  the  course  of  time  this  port  also 
began  to  be  choked  up,  in  consequence 
of  which  that  which  we  now  see  was 
commenced  by  Trajan,  and  completed 
about  A.D.  i  03.    The  circuit  of  the  Clau- 
dian  Port  may  still  be  traced  in   the 
meadows  to  the  N.  of  the  hexagonal  dock 
6f  Trajan.  The  second  object,  to  afford  i 
an  increased  fall  to  the  Tiber,  was  effected  | 
by  cutting  a  canal  by  which  its  waters  j 
reached  the  sea  in  a  direct  instead  of  by 
the  sinuous  line  of  the  old  channel ;  and 
it  is  to  the  latter  great  work  that  the 
aboVe   inscription  particularly    refers. 
A  second  canal  Was  subsequently  added, 
by  which  the  basin  of  Trajan  commuui-  ' 
cated  with  the  Tiber,  aiid  by  whi6h  the  { 
vessels  arriving  in  it  were  enabled  to  | 
proceed  to  Rome  without  unloading,  and  ! 
to  carry   their  cargoeis  to  the  capital  i 
without  re-enteriug  the  sea. 

The  silting  up  of  the  Port  of  Clau- 
dius and  the  increasing  wants  of  impe- 
rial Rome,  so  much  dependent  on  its 


maritime  commerce  for  supplies  of  food, 
rendered  a  new  harbour  necessary; 
and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  this  was 
undertaken  and  completed  by  Trajan. 
It  communicated  with  the  Port  of 
Claudius  on  the  N.W.  side,  and  was 
surrounded  with  warehouses.  Its  cir- 
cuity which  is  still  nearly  entire,  mea- 
sures 2400  yds. ;  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  water  in  it  now  scarcely  reaches 
10  ft. 

A  new  canal  from  the  Tiber,  opening 
into  the  hexagonal  basin  of  Trajan, 
was  at  the  same  time  excavated,  and 
forms  the  modem  N.  branch  of  the  nver 
or  the  Fiumicino,  which  extends  from 
beyond  Porto  to  the  sea,  and  is  uov 
the  only  navigable  one — the  space  be- 
tween the  Fossa  Trajani,  as  this  canal 
was  called,  and  the  old  channel  of 
the  Tiber,  constitutes  the  alluvial  tract 
^allcid  the  Isola  Sacra,  a  name  pro- 
bably derived  from  its  having  been 
granted  by  Constantine  to  the  ch.  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Ostia.  Opposite 
to  Porto,  from  which  it  is  reached 
by  a  ferry-boat,  is  S.  Hippolito,  with  a 
good  mediaeval  bell-tower;  scarcely 
anything  remains  of  the  ch.  to  which 
it  belonged,  dedicated  to  one  of  the 
first  bishops  of  the  see.  The  farm- 
buildings,  as  well  as  those  at  the  Villa 
Torlonia,  will  be  worth  seeing  for 
those  interested  in  the  breeding  of 
horses  and  horned  cattle.  From  here  a 
path  of  about  1^  m.  leads  across  the 
Isola  Sacra  to  Ostia,  passing  the  larger 
branch  of  the  Tiber  at  the  Twre 
Boiacciana. 

A  road  of  2  m.  leads  fi-om  Porto  to 
Fiumicino.  The  ruins  on  the  rt. 
belonged  probably  to  the  warehouses, 
or  Horrea,  of  the  Port  of  Claudius: 
some  massive  constructions  are  seen  on 
the  I.  bordering  the  Fossa  Trajani;  the 
point  to  which  they  extend  towards  the 
W.,  about  1000  y(b.  from  Porto,  marks 
the  limit  of  the  sea-shore  at  the  time  they 
were  constructed,  in  the  8rd  century. 
Fiumicino,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  smaller  river  on  which  it  stands, 
is  of  recent  origin.  It  consists 
of  a  range  of  bouses  facing  the 
river,  on  which  may  be  always  seen 
moored  numerous  coasting-vessels  on 
their  way  to  and  fixxn  Rome.     There 
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18  a  fair  Inn  at  Fiumlcino,  and  the 
place  18  a  good  deal  resorted  to  in  the 
spring  by  the  Romans,  and  particularly 
in  May,  during  the  quail-shooting  sea- 
son,  these  bii^s  arriving  in  immense 
numbers  during  their  northern  migra- 
tion on  this  part  of  the  coast.  In  ; 
snmmer  and  autumn  it  would  be 
highly  dangerous  to  sleep  here,  from  ' 
the  prevalence  of  malaria — the  Govern-  I 
ment  officers  being  even  obliged  to  re- 
move to  Rome  during  the  night.  At  | 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  village  is  a 
massive  castle,  built  in  1773  by  Cle- ; 
ment  XIV.  It  was  then  on  the  borders , 
of  the  sea,  but  was,  in  March,  1858, ! 
319  yds.  from  it:**  it  is  garrisoned  by  I 
a  few  artillerymen.  On  its  summit  is 
an  excuse  for  a  lighthouse.  The  en- 
trance to  the  river  is  narrow,  between 
2  piers  erected  on  piles,  recently  ex- 
tendtnl  to  increase  the  current  and  it*: 
scouring  effect  on  tlie  bar,  on  which 
there  is  seldom  above  6  ft.  of  water. 
The  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
castle  is  very  fine,  extending  from  Cape 
Linaro,  S.  of  Civita  Vecchia,  to  Cape 
Circello,  and  in  clear  weather  to  the 
Ponza  Islands ;  whilst  inland  the  pano- 
rama of  the  Volscian,  Alban,  and  Sa- 
bine Mountains,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  Campagna  in  the  fore- 
ground, is  unequalled.  On  the  opposite 
or  8.  bank  of  the  river  are  a  large  di- 
lapidated palace  of  the  Popes,  a  church, 
and  a  dismantled  mediasval  tower, 
which  in  former  days  stood  also  on  the 
sea-shore. 

On  leaving  Fiumicino,  crossing  by  the 
bridge  of  boats,  tlie  tourist  may  proceed 
to  Ostia,  traversing  the  I  sola  Sacra,  3  m., 
to  the  Torre  Boacciano^  at  which  he 
will  find  a  ferry-boat  to  cross  the  Tiber. 
Torre  Boacciano  is  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  ruins  of  lioman  Ostia.  The  road 
is  practicable  for  a  light  carriage  across 
the  fields,  running  for  17  m.  parallel 
to  the  Fiumidno  as  far  as  S.  Ippolito, 
and  then  across  the  island  to  the  ferry. 
The  pedestrian  will  do  well  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  cattle,  which 

•  Or  more  accurately  29U  mitres  (318^ 
yards)  from  the  centre  of  the  tower  to  Iow> 
wau-r  mark  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  entrance,  from 
a  survey  executed  by  Mir  CaptAii)  i?f  the  Port, 
April  1, 1857. 


are  dangerous,  especially  during  the 
calving  season  (April  and  May).  The 
Torre  di  S,  Michele^  lower  down  the  river, 
is  a  large  square  fort,  and  an  interesting 
I  landmark,  as  it  shows  the  extent  of  the 
•  increase  of  the  delta  in  modem  times, 
;  having  been  erected  in  1569  at  the 
j  then  mouth  of  the  river :  it  is  now 
about  1840  yds.  distant  from  the 
I  sea.*  It  is  in  progress  of  being  con- 
verted into  a  lighthouse. 

Excursion  to  Ostia,  Castel  Fusano, 
Ton  Paterno,  Pratica,  and  the 
I     Coast  of  Latium. 

i     Should  the  tourist  not  have  gone  to 
Ostia  from  Fiumicino  and  Porto,  and 
I  wishes  to  combine  his  visit  there  with  a 
\  tour  through  the  maritime  district  of 
t  Latium,. his  best  pljin  may  be  to  pro- 
,  ceed  from  Rome  to  Ostia,  and  extend 
his  excursion  to  Pratica,  Ardea,  and 
I  Porto  d'  Anzio.    There  are  no  public 
conveyances  to  Ostia :  the  best  plan  will 
j  be  to  hire  a  light  vehicle,  as  the  roads 
I  beyond  Castel  Fusano  are  very  heavy, 
and  which  may  be  done  for  about  2}  scudi 
a  day.    Castel  Fusano  may  be  made  the 
first  nighfs  resting-place,  Ardea  the 
second,  and  Porto  d  Anzio  the  third, 
from  which   Astura   can    be   visited; 
beyond  the  latter  there  is  nothing  to 
repay  the  fatigue  and  risk  of  a  jour- 
ney through  the  marshy  district  which 
extends  to  Monte  Circello.    For  many, 
and  especially  when  ladies  are  of  the 
party,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
visit  these  several  places  in  separate 
excursions,    returning   to    Rome    the 
same  evening,  which  may  be  done  for 
all,  save  Porto  d' Anzio.    We  may  add 
that,  as  regards  classical  associations 
and  some  fine  scenery,  the  excursions 
to   Ostifl,   Castel   Fusano,  and   Porto 
d' Anzio  will  alone  repay  the  discomfort 
and  fatigue.    As  the  inn  at  Ostia  is  a 
miserable  concern,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  take  one's  dinner  in  the  carriage — 
or,  for  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  night, 
to  obtain  permission  from  Prince  Chigi 

*  U  has  been  ascertaiued  ftom  accurate  data 

that  the  delta  of  the  Tiber  ia  extending  at  pre- 

gone  at  the  enormous  rate  of  124  feet  annually 

between  tl)e  mouths  of  ita  two  branches  and 

I  aloDf  the  W,  side  of  the  IsoU  8acra. 
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to  make  Castel  Fusano  the  resting- 
place,  which  is  generally  granted,  ex- 
cept during  the  vUleggiatura  of  the 
family  there  in  May  and  June. 

OsTiA  is  1 5  m.  distant  from  Rome.  A 
carriage  for  4  persons  to  go  and  return 
in  the  same  day  may  be  hired  for  5  scudi. 
The  journey  from  Rome  will  occupy 
2^  h.  The  road  lefives  Rome  by  the 
Porta  di  San  Paolo,  passing  under  the 
railway  viaduct  about  SOOyds.  beyond 
the  gate,  aud  follows  the  Yui  Ostiensis, 
running  near  to  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber 
for  a  great  part  of  the  distance.  Oppo- 
site the  basilica  of  St  Paul's,  the  Via 
Ardeatina  strikes  off  to  the  I.,  and  soon 
afterwards  that  leading  to  the  Tre  Fon- 
tane,  in  the  angle  between  which  and  the 
road  to  Ostia  ruins  of  the  Vicus  AUx- 
andrinus  have  been.discoTered.  At  the 
spot  where  our  road  approaches  nearest 
to  the  river,  is  a  pier,  called  the  Porto 
di  Pozzolana,  from  which  is  shipped  the 
pozzolana  found  in  ereat  quantities 
in  this  neighbourhooa.  From  here 
for  the  next  2  m.  the  road  runs  close 
to  the  Tiber.  At  Tor  di  Valle  the  Rivus 
Albanus,  which  has  its  source  fh>m  the 
Emissarium  of  the  lake  of  Allumo,  is 
crossed  near  where  it  empties  itself  into 
the  Tiber.  Near  this  the  ancient  Via 
Laurentina,  still  used  as  the  carriage- 
road  to  Castel  Porciano,  Decima,  and 
Pratica,  branches  off  on  the  1.  A  very 
extensive  plain  of  pasturage-land  ex- 
tends on  the  n.  to  the  Tiber.  At 
the  distance  of  9  m.  from  Rome, 
before  reaching  the  osteria  of  Mala- 
fede^  we  cross  the  river  of  Decima, 
a  considerable  stream ;  and  1^  m.  far- 
ther a  valley,  traversed  by  the  Pimte 
delta  Befolta,  an  ancient  viaduct  built 
of  blocks  of  lapis  albanus,  in  the  same 
style,  but  ou  a  lesser  scale,  as  the 
Ponte  di  Nono,  on  the  Via  Prsenestina 
(p.  414).  It  dates  probably  from  the 
7th  century  of  Rome,  and  has  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  pavement  preserved. 
From  here  the  road  gradually  ascends, 
first  through  pasturage  and  corn-fields, 
then  through  low  woods,  passing  oc- 
casionally over  fragments  of  Roman 
pavement,  until  it  gains  the  summit  I 
level  at  the  12th  m.,  from  where 
there  is  a  fine  view  over  Ostia,  the  I 


I  windings  of  the  Tiber,  and  its  delu. 
As  we  draw  nearer  to  Ostia  we  dis- 
cover  the    salt-marshes    which    lAvy 
mentions    as    having    existed    id    the 
time  of  Ancns   Martius.     The    road 
crosses  their  northern  extremity  by  an 
ancient  causeway,  and  soon  afterwards 
we  reach  the  village  of  modem  Ostia. 
Of  all  the  towns  m  the  environs  of 
Rome  this  is  one  of  the  moat  melan- 
choly.   The  population  scarcely  num- 
bers 100  Inhab.;  and  during  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  neighbouring  coast  is 
afflicted  with  malaria,  this  small  amoont 
is  still  more  reduced.    The  destruction 
of  ancient  Ostia  by  the  Saracens  in 
the    5th    century    was    so   complete 
that   no  attempt   was   ever   made  to 
restore  it,  and  the  neighbourhood  ap- 
pears to  have  been  deserted  until  a.d. 
880,  when  the  present  town  was  founded 
by  Gregory  lY.  at  a  distance  of  neariy 
a  mile  from  the  original  city.     Thjs 
pope  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  it  is 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  documents 
of  the  period  under  the  name  of  Grego* 
riopolis.    In  the  pontificate  of  Leo  17. 
(a.d.  847-856)  it  became  memorable 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens,  which 
Raphael  has  represented  in  the  Stanxe 
of  the  Vatican.    For  many  centuries  it 
was  a  position  of  some  importance  in 
the  warfare  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
population  appears  to  have  been  con- 
siderable as  late  as  1408,  when  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Ladislaus  king 
of  Naples,  by  whom  it  was  retained 
until  1413.   The  fortifications  were  sub- 
sequentiy  repaired  by  Martin  Y.,  whofe 
arms  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  walls. 
Abont  the  same  time  Cardinal  d'Es- 
tonteville,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  restored 
the  town,  and  probably  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  Cattle,  which  was 
built  and  fortified  by   his  successor, 
Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  after- 
wards Julius  II.,  from  the  designs  of 
Sangallo,  who   lived  at   Ostia  for  2 
vears  in   the  service  of  the  cardinal. 
This  castle,  the  picturesque  fortress  of 
modem  Ostia,  consists  of  a  massive  cir- 
cular tower  in  the  style  of  the  15th 
century,  surrounded  by  bastions,  which 
are  connected  by  a  curtain  and  defended 
by  a  ditch.    The  arms  of  the  della 
Rovere  family  (an  ilex,  Eobur\  with  an 
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inscription  in  honour  of  the  founder,  are 
still  seen  over  the  sate.  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi  was  employed  to  decorate  the  in- 
terior with  frescoes;  but  all  traces  of 
his  works  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
damp  and  neglect  of  upwards  of  3  cen- 
turies. It  became  memorable  for  the 
cardinal's  gallant  defence  of  it  from 
1492  to  1494,  and  for  his  defeat  of  the 
French  troops,  who  had  lauded  and 
occupied  it  iu  the  previous  year.  He 
also  built  as  an  additional  defence  the 
Torre  Boacciana,  lower  down  the  river, 
and  continued  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  town  after  his  accession  to  the  pon- 
tificate. The  appearance  of  the  for- 
tress of  Ostia,  with  the  solitary  pine 
which  stands  close  to  it,  is  exceedingly 
picturesque.  Modem  Ostia,  after  the 
death  of  Julius  II.,  gradually  declined, 
and  was  finally  ruined  in  1612,  when 
Paul  V.  reopened  the  rt.  branch  of  the 
Tiber,  precisely  as  the  ancient  city  had 
been  by  the  construction  of  the  port  of 
Claudius.  It  now  contains  nothing  to 
detain  the  traveller  except  the  castle 
and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Aurea,  rebuilt 
by  Cardinal  della  l?overe  from  the  de- 
signs of  Baccio  Pintelli:  some  of  the 
trophies  of  his  victory  over  the  French 
are  preserved  in  it  The  bishopric  of 
Ostia  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
Catholic  World :  according  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Church,  it  was  founded  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  while  other  ac- 
counts refer  its  establishment  to  the  pon- 
tificate of  S.  Urban  I.,  a.d.  229,  and  re- 
gard S.  Ciriacus  as  its  first  bishop.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  pope,  when  not 
in  priest's  orders  at  his  election,  was 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  is 
always  the  dean  of  the  Sacred  College. 
The  see  was  united  to  that  of  Velletri  by 
Eugenitts  III.  in  1150,  and  is  still  held 
in  conjunction  with  that  diocese.  In 
the  hall  and  on  the  stairs  of  the 
Bishop*s  palace  are  some  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  and  numerous  in- 
scriptions, both  pagan  and  early  Chris- 
tian, discovered  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  port. 

The  chief  interest  of  Ostia  at  the 
present  time  is  derived  from  the  exca- 
vations begun  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.    The  site  of  ancient  Ostia  is 


about  i  m.  from  the  modem  village. 
This  celebrated  city,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Latin  historians,  was 
founded  by  Ancus  Martins  as  the  port  of 
Home,  and  for  many  centuries  was  the 
place  of  embarkation  of  the  several  im- 
portant expeditions  to  the  distant  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  world.  Of  these  the 
most  remarkable  were  those  of  Sdpio 
Africanus  to  Spain,  and  of  Claudius  to 
Britain.  The  port,  however,  had,  during 
the  Imperial  period,  become  seriously 
affected  by  the  increasing  deposits  of 
the  Tiber :  Claudius  had  already  begun 
his  new  harbour  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
river;  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  the 
port  of  Ostia  was  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, choked  up.  The  fame  of  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  iEdes 
Castrorum  of  Ammian,  the  numerous 
villas  of  the  Roman  patricians  abun- 
dantly scattered  along  the  coast,  and  the 
crowds  of  people  who  frequented  its 
shores  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing, 
sustained  the  prosperity  of  the  city  for 
some  time  after  the  destmction  of  its 
harbour;  but  the  growing  importance 
of  the  new  town  of  Portus  gradually 
led  to  its  ultimate  decay,  and  in  the 
time  of  Procopius  it  had  lost  its  walls 
and  was  all  but  deserted.  From  the 
incui-sions  of  the  Saracens  in  the  fifth 
century  Ostia,  which  once  contained 
80,000  Inhab.,  fell  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete ruin.  The  site  is  now  marked 
by  foundations  of  buildings  in  a  great 
measure  coucealed  under  a  mass  of 
d^ris.  It  is  more  remarkable  for  the 
excavations  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  spot  than  for  the  interest  of  the 
mins.  The  most  important  buildings 
of  which  any  vestiges  remain  are — 
coming  from  the  modem  town,  a  street  of 
tombs,  leading  to  the  gate  of  the  ancient 
city,  on  the  side  of  Rome;  some  of 
the  streets  within  the  gate,  a  square, 
a  forum,  a  temple,  and  a  theatre. 
The  Temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  of  which  the 
cella  is  entire,  is  a  fine  brick  structure, 
upon  a  raised  platform,  approached  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  and  entered  by  a  wide 
gateway,  the  floor  of  which  is  formed 
by  a  single  mass  of  marmor  Africanum  : 
both  within  and  outside  it  was  cased 
in  slabs  of  white  marble.   In  front  stood 
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an  hexastyle  pronnos  of  Anted  Cpriur '.nnmero^s  limekilns  in  the  woods  of  Ostis 
thian  columns  in  white  marble,  the  have  for  centuries  been  supplied  with 
whole  being  surrounded  by  an  oblong  •  ancient  marbles.  When  Pogsio  Brac- 
portico  of  pillars  in  grey  granite,  form-  ciolini  the  historian  Tisited  Ostia  with 
ing  a  kind  of  forum.  The  altar  of  the  \  Cosimode*Medici,they  found  the  people 
divinity  in  the  interior  of  the  temple  occupied  with  burning  an  entire  temple 
is  still  to  be  seen.  Beneath  the  cella  are  ;  into  lime,  and  it  is  of  course  impossible 
extensive  vaultings.  Antiquaries  are  ;  to  estimate  the  immense  number  of  anti- 
not  agreed  to  what  divinity  this  temple  (^nities  which  must  have  been  consumed 
was  dedicated.  From  the  style  of  its  since  the  period  of  their  visit.  In  1824 
masonry  and  architecture  it  has  been  re- ;  Signor  Cartoni  of  Rome  undertook  a 
ferred  to  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Near  H  |  series  of  excavations  on  the  W,  side 
is  a  round  subterranean  chamber  with  |  of  modem  Ostia,  beyond  the  walls  of 
niches,  called  the  Arco  di  Mercuric, '  the  ancient  city.  The  result  of  his  re- 
which  retains  some  traces  of  ancient '  searches  was  the  discovery  of  nume- 
painting.  The  llieatrey  which  is  nearer :  rous  inscriptions  and  some  sarcophagi, 
the  river,  and  not  far  from  the  ch.  of  i  one  of  which,  in  white  marble,  covei^ 
St.  Sebastian,  is  remarkable  as  the  spot  i  with  good  bas-reliefs  representing 
on  which  many  early  Christians  suffered  ;  Diana  and  Endyraion,  is  now  at 
martyrdom:  the  semicircular  walls  and  ,  Felix  HalK  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  the 


a  few  of  the  seats  are  still  yisible.  Beyond 
the  Temple,  and  extending  along  the 
river-bank,  are  extensive  ruins,  supposed 
to  belong  to  warehouses;  those  farther 


late  Lord  Western.  Excavations  have 
been  continued  at  Ostia  during  the  last 
four  years,  which  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gate  on  the  side  of  Roane, 


W.,  and  extending  to  Torre  Boacciauo,  |  and  of  seyeral  streets — the  road  ontside 
are  considered  to  be  of  the  time  of  Sep-  !  the  gates  having  been  as  usual  lined 
timius  Severus,  who  constructed  here  a  |  with  tombs,  many  of  which  had  been 
vastemporinm,  as  we  see  represented  on  I  subsequently  used  as  places  of  inter- 
his  medals.  Softhe  Temple,  and  500yds.  |  ment  by  the  early  Christians.  One  of 
distant,  are  otlier  ruins,  belonging,  per-  !  the  tombs  found  here  is  particularly 
haps,  to  the  forum  erected  by  Anrelian,  i  worth  notice — a  huge  marble  sarcopha- 
oneofthelatestofthe  Imperial  additions  <  gus  with  its  cover,  which  belonged  to 
to  Ostia.  The  principal  other  ruins  which  i  a  certain  SextusCarminius,  a  Decnrion 
deserve  mention  are  the  remains  of  a  I  of  Ostia ;  it  is  very  similar  in  form  to 
piacina,  and  some  unimportant  founda-  I  that  of  Vlbins  Marianns  on  the  Via 
tions  of  the  city  walls.  The  excava-  j  Flaminia  (p.  77),  and  probably  of  the 
tions  from  which  these  ruins  derive  I  3rd  cent.  In  the  small  space  already  ex- 
tlieir  greatest  interest  were  begun,  as  amined  within  the  gates  several  houses 
we  have  already  stated,  about  the  close  |  have  been  disinterred,  with  steeets 
of  the  last  century.  Among  the  earliest ,  branching  oflFfrom  the  principal  one,  the 
exp^prers  were  onr  counti7men,  Gavin  '  Via  Romana.  The  most  important  dis- 
Hamiltop,  and  Mr.  Pagan,  the  British  !  ^overies,  however,  have  been  much 
consul  at  Kome,  by  whose  researches  |  lower  down  and  near  the  bank  of  the 
the  well-knpwn  bust  of  the  young  river,  before  arriving  at  the  Torre  Boac- 
Augustns,  the  Ganymede  of  Phsedimus,  i  ciano,  consisting  of  a  large  square  open 
and  other  beautiful  sculptures  in  the '  court  covered  with  mosaics,  and  pre- 
Vatican  Museum,^  were  brought  to  light  I  ceded  by  an  atrium  or  vestibule,  paved 
In  1803  excavations  on  a  large  scale  I  in  the  same  way  but  coarser,  in  front 


were  recommenced  under  Pius  VI T  , 
and  continued  for  3  successive  years  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results:  indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  our  account 
of  the  Vatican  collection  which  does  not 
bear  record  of  the  works  which  were 
thus  recovered.   Notwithstanding  these 


of  which  passed  the  street  This  large 
court  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  pales- 
tra attached  to  marine  or  salt-iwater 
tbermse ;  out  of  itopensa  S(|uare  piscina 
at  a  lower  level,  and  which  was  evi- 
dently a  cold  bath,  approached  by 
descending  steps.    In.  the  niches  round 


discoveries,  there  is  no  doubt  that  th^   ^rere  ^X^^\  OMC  pow  tie^dl«5«  i&  in- 
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terestiDg  from  its  being  painted  in  j  Antoninus  Pius,  the  busts  of  Lucius 
brilliant  colours  and  having  the  foot  Verus,  Tiberius,  and  Commodus,  the 
worn  down ;  probably,  representing  a  j  Hygeia,  and  the  semi-colossal  statue 
divinity,  it  was  revered  like  that  of ,  of  Minerva  in  the  same  museum,  were 
St,  Peter  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vati-  j  the  fruits  of  these  researches.  The 
can,  and  underwent  the  same  process  j  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Torre 
of  kissing  by  devotees  as  that  with  [  Boacciano  commands  the  course  of 
which  the  Christian  is  now  honoured  I  the  branch  of  the  Tiber  by  which 
iu  the  temple  of  the  Prince  of  the  j  i£neas  is  made  to  enter  Latium.  The 
Apostles.  Other  but  smaller  rooms  view  is  so  remarkable  that  the  clas- 
open  out  of  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  i  sical  tourist  will  not  foil  to  ascend 
great  court,  which  were  evidently  hot  j  (now,  however,  scarcely  possible,  from 
or  vapour  baths,  from  the  numerous  |  the  steps  having  been  broki  n  down, 
earthen  pipes  built  into  the  walls,  j  and  the  ferryman,  its  tenant,  not  having 
commudicatitig  with  a  furnace  or  heat-  j  a  ladder)  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
ing  apparatus  l>eneath :  on  the  floor  it  with  the  well-known  description  of 
of  these  hot  air  chambei-s  are  good  '  Virgil,  which  still  applies  to  the  locality 
mosaics  of  genii  riding  upon  dolphins,  of  |  in  all  respects  but  the  woods,  which  ivo 


sea  monsters,  gladiators,  &c.    Opening 
out  of  the  Thermse  an  interesting  dis- 
covery was  made,  in  the  spring  of  1 860, 
of  a  Mt/^hrceum,  or  Temple  of  My  thra ; 
it  consists  of  an  oblong  room  with  an 
apse  at  the  extremity,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  sacrificial  altar,  bearing ! 
the  name  of  Caiub  Ocelids  Herm jsros  I 
Antisteb  bujus  Loci,  who  erected  it  { 
descaPeccnia  :  this  apse  is  approached 
by  a  double  flight  of  steps.    On  each  | 
side  of  the  altar  were  found  statues  of  i 
])rie8ts  of  My  thra,  with  Mythraic  re-  j 
fiefs ;  in  front  is  the  circular  depression  | 
which  received  the  blood  of  the  sa- : 

crificed  victims.  On  the  mosaic  floor  j  Although  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  are 
is  a  double  inscription  to  the  divinity  I  now  destitute  of  trees,  the  woods  cx- 
by  a  certain  L.  Aorids  Calendio,  who   tending  towards  Macarese  on  the  N., 


longer  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  river : — 

Jamque  rnbescebat  radlls  mare,  et  n>thcre  ab 

alto 
Aurora  in  roaeU  fulge1>at  Intea  Mgte  : 
Cum  venti  posnere,  oomiis  que  repente  r<y 

sedit 
Flatus,  etin  lento  Inctantnr  marmore  tonfwp. 
Atque  hie  JRneaa  ingentem  ex  eqnore  locimi 
Prospidt.  Hunc  inter  fluvio'nberiousameroo, 
Vorticibus  rapidis,  ct  multa  flavus  arena 
In  mare  prorampit :   vari»   circaroque  sn- 

praque 
Assuetae  rlpia  volncreR  et  flnminis  alveo 
iEthera  mnlcebant  cantn,  lueoque  volabant. 
Flectere  iter  socfis,  terrtpqne  advertere  nrora» 
Imperat,  et  iKtos  finrio  sucoedit  opaco. 

jKn.  vil.  25. 


lived  in  a.d.  162,  the  first  year  of  (lie 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Several 
painted  chambers  have  been  opened  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mythraeum,  and  on 
a  stair  leading  from  it  to  an  upper 
story  a  niche  with  a  coloured  mosaic 
of  Silenus,  now  in  the  Lateran 
Museum.  It  is  in  this  neighbourhood 
that  the  most  important  excavations 
are  being  carried  on ;  some  mutilated 
inscriptions  of  little  interest  have  also 
been  round  near  the  Roman  gate,  and 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  city. 

The  Torre  Boicciano  is  also  remark- 
able for  the  excavations  made  in  its  vici- 
nity by  Mr.  Fagan  in  1797.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  fine  statues  of  Fortune 
and  Antinous  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of 
the  Vatican,  the  three  Hermes  of  Mer- 
cury, the  colossal  busts  of  Claudius  and 


and  the  pine  forest  of  Castel  Fusano 
on  the  S.W.,  visible  from  this  tower, 
which  could  have  been  seen  by  .£neas 
from  his  ships  when  he  made  the  land, 
add  greatly  to  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter of  the  shores  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

Modern  Ostia,  although  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Tiber,  is  situated  at  the 
bend  of  a  channel  through  which  the 
river  ran  at  a  remoter  period,  and  about 
^  m.  E.  of  the  present  one:  this 
channel  is  now  conTerted  into  dry  land. 
From  here  the  river  in  former  times  ran 
W.,  as  it  does  at  present,  to  its  mouth  ; 
it  was  in  the  curve  formed  by  this 
bend  that  many  antiquaries  place  the 
ancient  roadstead,  while  others  with 
more  probability  have  recognised  it  in 
the  semicircular  bank  of  sand  near  to 
u  3 
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Torre  Boacciano.  This  latter  locality 
ag^es  more  accurately  vith  the  ac- 
count or  ancient  writers  respecting  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  which  is  now  , 
2}  m.  distant  from  the  modern  castle.  ^ 
It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  supposition  : 
that  Cilician  corsairs,  who  surprised 
and  destroyed  the  Roman  fleet  com- 
manded by  a  consul  while  it  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  harbour,  would  not  have 
ventured  to  attack  it  if  the  harbour  had 
been  so  near  the  city  as  the  other  lo- 
cality would  assume.  This  exploit  of 
the  corsurs,  which  led  to  the  expe- 
dition of  Pompey  against  Cilicia,  is 
well  known  by  the  indicant  de- 
nunciation of  Cicero  in  his  oration 
"pro  Lege  Manilla :" —JVam^MiJ  ego 
Ost  tense  incommodum  atque  illam  labem 
atque  ignominiam  reipublica  qiierar, 
quum  prope  inspectantibus  vobis  classis  ea^ 
cut  consul  popidi  Romani  prcepositus  esset, 
a  pretdonibiu  capta  atque  oppressa  eat. 
About  a  mile  below  Torre  Boacciano, 
and  midway  between  it  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  is  another  tower  called  the 
Torre  di  San  Michele,  an  octagonal 
edifice  built  in  1569  by  Pius  V.,  now  a 
lighthouse. 

Near  the  Torre  Boacciano  is  a 
ferry  to  the  Isola  Sacra,  a  sandy  tract 
9  m.  in  circumference,  lying  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Tiber.  It  was 
converted  into  an  island  when  Claudius 
excavated  the  canal  of  Porto.  It  is 
noticed  for  the  first  time  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  of  the  .Sth  centy.  under  the 
name  of  "Libanus  Almce  Veneris,"  and 
is  described  as  abounding  in  summer 
with  fresh  pastures  and  covered  in  the 
spring  with  roses  and  flowers.  Pro- 
copius  is  the  first  writer  who  calls  it 
Sacra;  it  is  supposed  that  this  name 
was  given  to  it  from  the  donation  of 
the  district  to  the  church  of  Ostia  by 
Constantine.  From  the  Torre  di  Boac- 
ciano there  is  a  good  path  across  the 
meadows  of  1§  m.  to  S.  Ippolito 
opposite  to  Porto,  and  of  8  m.  to  Piu- 
micino  at  the  mouth  of  the  smaller 
branch  of  the  Tiber. 

Castel  Fusano. 

A  carriage-road  of  2  ra.  leads  from 
Ostia    to    Castel     Fusano,    a    castel- 


lated casino  of  the  Chigi  family.  It  is 
prettily  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  pine 
plantation,  not-  so  venerable  as  the 
Pineta  of  Ravenna,  but  having  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  celebrat^  forest. 
The  casino  was  btiilt  in  the  17th  centy. 
by  the  Marquis  Sacchetti,  then  pro- 
prietor of  the  district,  and  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  fortified  country 
seats  of  that  period.  In  order  to 
protect  it  from  the  incursions  of 
the  pirates  it  has  low  towers  at  the 
angles  pierced  with  loopholes,  and 
the  staircase  in  the  interior  is  so 
narrow  that  only  one  person  can  as- 
cend at  a  time.  On  the  summit  are 
remains  of  stone  figures  of  sentinels, 
placed  there  originally  to  deceive  the 
pirates  by  an  appearance  of  protec- 
tion. The  apartments,  fitted  np  in 
the  usual  style  of  the  Roman  villas, 
are  only  tenanted  during  a  few  weeks 
in  the  spring.  In  the  last  century  the 
property  was  sold  hj  the  iSacchetti 
family  to  Prince  Chigi.  A  fine  avenue 
leads  from  the  casino,  through  the 
forest,  to  the  shore,  paved  with  large 
polygonal  blocks  of  lava  taken  from 
the  Via  Severiana,  and  resembling 
an  ancient  road,  except  by  the  absence 
of  the  kerbstones.  It  is  exactly  a 
mile  long,  with  eight  termini;  each 
space  between  them  representing  a 
Roman  stadium.  The  woods  on  each 
side,  consisting  chiefly  of  ilexes,  abound 
in  game.  Unfortunately  a  high  sand- 
bank at  its  extremity  intercepts  the 
view  of  the  sea.  The  casino  is  in- 
teresting, as  marking  the  site  of  Pliny's 
Laurentine  villa,  which  he  describes 
with  so  much  enthusiasm.  Some  re- 
mains of  foundations  are  still  visible, 
and  two  inscriptions  relating  to  the 
limits  of  Laurentum  and  Ostia,  which 
stood  on  the  bridge  separating  these 
territories,  are  built  into  the  wall  of 
the  farmhouse.  The  name  of  the  em- 
peror in  whose  reign  they  were  set 
up  is  careinlly  effaced;  but  from  his 
dignities,  left  intact,  they  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  reign  of  Carus  or  Can- 
nus  (a.d.  284).  The  rosemary,  for 
which  it  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  still  grows  abundantly  in  the 
forest.  The  proper  season  for  enjoy- 
ing a    visit  to  Castel  Fusano  is  the 
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spring;  in  summer  and  antumn  it 
swarms  with  mosquitoes,  and  is  not 
free  from  malaria.  Castel  Fusano  is 
situated  on  a  gentle  rising,  formed  by 
the  ancient  sand-downs  thrown  up  by 
the  sea,  having  behind  it  the  Stagno, 
or  pestilential  Lake  of  Ostia,  which 
here  represents,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
Pontine  marshes  farther  south ;  a  vast 
area,  from  which  the  outfall  towards 
the  Mediterranean  is  barred  by  a  simi- 
lar sandy  barrier.  It  is  upon  this  sandy 
range  that  are  situated  the  fine  woods 
Macchie  or  Selve^  that  border  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
to  the  Circffian  promontory.  A  second 
line  of  sand-downs  is  now  in  progress 
of  being  thrown  up,  as  we  may  see  in  | 
our  walk  from  Castel  Fusano  to  the  1 
shore,  and  along  the  sea-line  of  the 
Pontine  marshes  farther  south,  where 
they  enclose  the  chain  of  salt-water 
lakes  of  Fogliano,  Caprolace,  and  S. 
Paolo. 

Proceeding  by  the  road  from  Ostia  to 
Porto  d' Anrio,  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  Via  Severiana,  we  enter  the  Lau- 
rentine  forest,  that  skirts  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  an  almost  un- 
interrupted line  for  nearly  60  m.  It 
spreads  inland  to  the  distance  of  3  m. 
from  the  coast,  and  abounds  with  buf- 
faloes, wild  boars,  Ac.  As  we  ap- 
proach Tor  Patemo  it  contains  plan- 
tations of  gigantic  stone-pines,  the  ilex, 
the  wild  olive,  &c.,  and  is  utterly  de- 
serted, except  by  the  sportsman  or 
charcoal-burner,  whose  fires  are  seen 
among  the  dense  thickets  of  the  forest : 

**  Bts  aenos  peplgere  dies,  et,  pace  sequestra. 
Per  sylvu  Teucri  mixtiqoe  impune  LaUni, 
Krravere  JugiH.    Ferro  sonat  Icta  bipenni 
Fraxinns ;  evcrtant  actaa  ad  sidera  pinos ; 
Bobora,   nee    caneis  et  olentem   acindere 

oodmm, 
Nee  plaiutiis  oeaaant  vectare  gementfbus 

omos."  ^n.  xL  133. 


Tor  Paterno  (Laurentux), 

about  7  m.  from  Castel  Fusano,  is 
a  solitary  tower,  distant  about  ^  m. 
from  the  shore,  inhabited  by  a  few 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  coast-guard. 
The  Italian  antiquaries  had  identified 


this  spot  with  the  site  of  Laurentum, 
the  most  ancient  capital  of  Latium, 
founded  70  years  before  the  siege  of 
TroY,  and  celebrated  by  Virgil  as  the 
residence  of  Latinus  when  iEneas 
landed  on  his  arrival  in  Italy.  More 
recent  investigation  of  the  locality 
has  led  topographers  to  reject  that 
opinion,  and  to  fix  the  site  of  Lau- 
rentum at  the  farm  of  La  Capocotta, 
3  miles  farther  inland,  which  corre- 
sponds better  with  the  description  of 
Virgil,  •*  the  Ardua  Moenia "  and  the 
'*  Vasta  Palus"  beneath,  in  the  12th  book 
of  the  JEneid.  There  are  numerous 
ruins  about  Capocotta,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  water  will  easily  explain  the 
possibility  of  a  large  tract  of  marsh 
having  intervened  between  it  and  the 
sea  at  that  distant  period .  Tor  Paterno 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa ; 
which  there  is  some  reason  for  regard- 
ing as  that  to  which  Comroodus  was 
sent  by  his  physicians.  The  old  brick 
tower,  which  still  forms  a  conspi- 
cuous object  from  all  parts  of  the 
Alban  hills,  was  a  place  of  some 
strength  even  in  recent  times,  and  was 
dismantled  by  the  English  cruisers 
in  1809.  The  marshy  ground  round 
Capocotta  is  still  remarkable  for  its 
frogs,  whose  ancestors  were  celebrated 
by  Martial  as  the  sole  inhabitants  of 
the  coast : — 

**  An  T^nrentino  tiurpea  in  littore  ranas, 
Et  satitu  tenuea  ancere,  credia,  avos  ? " 

Ep,  X.  37. 

A  road  through  the  forest,  which  a  car- 
riage cannot  traverse  on  account  of  the 
deep  sand,  leads  from  Tor  Paterno  to 
Rome  by  the  ancient  Via  Laurentina, 
passing  through  Porcigliano,  or  Castel 
Porciano,  where  there  is  a  handsome 
villa  belonging  to  the  Duke  dl  Mag- 
liano,  and  the  Osteria  di  Malpaso.  The 
ancient  pavement  is  perfect  for  several 
miles,  but  the  trees  have  so  encroached 
upon  it  in  many  places  that  the  large 
polygonal  blocks  have  been  displaced 
by  their  roots.  The  views  in  different 
parts  of  this  forest  are  of  the  grandest 
character;  the  distance  to  Rome  by  it  is 
about  16  m. :  there  is  another  hot  longer 
route  through  Decima  (both  these  roads 
unite  at  the  Osteria  di  Maipaso) ;  and  a 
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third  from  Porcigliano  to  the  Otteria  < 
(ii  Malafede,  on  the  high  road  item  \ 
Rome  to  CHtia.  Before  ve  proceed  '■ 
southwards  it  will  be  deslraUe  to  ob- 1 
tain  a  guide  at  Tor  Patemo^  who  will  j 
pilot  U8  through  the  forest  to  Pratica, , 
5  m^  as  the  tracks  of  the  charcoal-  < 
burners  are  not  always  a  sufficient 
guide  through  the  wilderness  between  ' 
the  two  places.  , 


Pratica  (Lavinium). 

(There  is  a  small  locanda  here» 
where  a  bed  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is 
Tery  miserable,  and  the  traveller  must 
be  prepared  to  put  up  with  its  discom- 
fort, which  is  certainly  not  greater  than 
he  might  expect  to  experience  in  such 
a  place.)  Pratica  is  distant  about  18 
m.  from  Rome,  3  from  the  sea-coast, 
and  7  from  Ardea.  It  is  the  modern 
representative  of  the  city  of  Lavinium, 
founded  by  .£neas'in  honour  of  his 
wife  Lavinia,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  Latin  confederation  after  the ; 
decay  of  Laurentum ;  as  Alba  Longa  j 
afterwards  became  when  Lavinium 
was  too  small  for  the  increasing  po- 
pulation. It  is  situated  on  a  strip 
of  table-land,  about  650  yards  long  by 
130  broad,  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  plain  by  deep  glens,  except  at  the 
point  where  it  is  connected  with  it  by 
a  natural  bridge  of  rock.  The  modern 
name  is  a  corruption  of  civitas  Patnca, 
or  Pairas^  the  names  by  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  documents 
as  early  as  the  4th  century.  We 
may  recognise  in  this  name  the  re- 
cord of  the  Patris  Lei  Indigetis,  the 
title  by  which  the  Heroum  was  dedi- 
cated to  ^neas  after  he  disappeared 
in  the  Numicus.  Some  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  city  walls  may  be  traced,  but 
the  antiquities  now  visible  are  very 
few  and  unimportant.  Pratica  con- 
tains about  60  Inhab.,  of  whom  more 
than  two-thirds  are  peasants  who 
come  from  distant  parts  to  seek  oc- 
cupation in  the  fields.  The  place 
is  heavily  afflicted  with  malaria,  of 
whose  fatal  influence  the  sallow  coun- 
tenances of  the  inhabitants  bear  a  me- 
lancholy  proof.    The  large  baronial 


mansion  of  the  Borghese  family,  Irailt 
in  the  1 7  th  oentury,  contains  a  few 
inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot, 
which  are  valuable  as  placing  beyond 
a  doubt  the  site  of  the  Trojan  city.  Itt 
lofty  tower,  rising  from  the  centre  of 
the  building,  commands  one  of  the 
most  imposing  panoramas  which  the 
scholar  or  the  artist  can  enjoy  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  It  embraces  the  whole 
coast  from  Ostia  to  Porto  d*Anzio, 
the  Ciroean  promontory,  the  Vol- 
scian  mountiuns,  the  group  of  the 
Alban  mount,  the  Sabine  range,  and 
the  ridge  of  Monte  Cimino,  the  cupolas 
of  Rome,  and  the  whole  plain  of  the 
Campagna.  There  is  a  direct  road 
from  Pratica  to  Rome,  practicable  for 
carriages :  it  joins  the  ancient  Via  Ar- 
deatina  near  la  Solfarata,  and  from 
thence,  passing  near  Yallerano,  the 
churches  of  the  Tre  Fontane,  and  the 
basilica  of  S.  Paolo.  Another  road, 
of  about  8  m.,  leads  acnns  the  country 
from  the  Solfatara  to  Albano. 

About  midway  between  Pratica  and 
Ardea  is  the  torrent  called  the  Jiio 
Torto,  identified  by  the  best  modern 
authorities  with  the  classical  Numicus 
in  which  ^neas  was  drowned.  If 
we  follow  this  torrent  to  its  mouth, 
we  shall  find  that  it  forms  a  large 
marshy  tract  well  known  by  the  en- 
graving in  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire's edition  of  Annibale  Caro's 
translation  of  the  ^neid.  Virgil  com- 
memorates the  "  fontis  stagna  Numi- 
ci ;"  and  Ovid,  describing  the  fate  of 
Anna  Perenna,  mentions  the  same 
marshes : — 

**  Comiger  banc  cupidU  TipoisM  Nmnldiis  nndi» 
Creditar  ei  sUgnis  oocalial«e  tnU." 

FaHi,  iii.  64T. 

On  the  rt  bank  of  this  stream  is  the 
plain  called  the  Campo  Jemiui,  in 
which  antiquaries  place  the  site  of 
the  great  sanctuaries  of  ancient  Latium, 
the  grove  of  Pater  Indiges,  the  temple 
of  Anna  Perenna,  the  Aphrodisium, 
and  the  great  temple  of  Venus  which 
was  common  to  all  the  Latin  tribes. 
About  3  m.  fhmi  here,  and  on  the  sea- 
shore, is  the  Torre  Vajanica,  where  ex- 
cavations were  made  in  1794  by  the  late 
duke  of  Sussex,  when  several  specimens 
of  sculpture  were  found,  among  which 
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ti  statue  of  Venas.  The  Roman  emperon 
kept  an  establishment  for  breeding  ele- 
phants in  the  territory  between  Ardea 
and  Laurentum,  The  classical  tourist 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  peasantry  which  he  will 
pass  throughout  this  district,  are  con- 
structed in  the  tent-like  shape  described 
by  Virgil, 


Ardea, 

7  or  8  m.  from  Pratica,  still  retains  the 
**  mighty  name  "  of  the  Argive  capital 
of  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  though 
its  population  has  dwindled  down  to 
less  than  100  souls : — 

"  Locos  Ardea  qnondain 
Dietns  «▼<•;  et  nunc  magnum  manet  Anlea 
.£lri.  vU.  411. 


(There  is  a  small  wine-shop  at  Ardea 
where  tniTellers  may  obtain  refresh- 
ment ;  but  the  best  plan  will  be  to  ob- 
tain an  order  from  the  Cesarini  family 
at  Rome,  which  will  procure  accommo- 
dation in  their  castle.)  Ardea  occupies 
the  crest  of  a  lofty  rock,  distant  4  m. 
from  the  sea,  and  insulated  by  deep 
natural  ravines  except  at  one  point, 
where  it  is  united  to  the  table-land  by 
an  isthmus,  in  which  3  deep  ditches 
have  been  cut.  The  rock  on  which 
the  village  is  built  was  the  ancient 
citadel,  the  city  having  extended  over 
a  large  tract  of  the  plain  below,  where 
some  lofty  mounds  resembling  the  agger 
of  Servius  Tullius  at  Rome  remain  to 
show  how  strongly  it  was  fortified.  The 
entrance-gate  is  under  the  N.  extre- 
mity of  the  mansion  of  thedukes  of  Ce- 
sarini, to  whom  the  country  around 
belongs.  The  approach  to  the  gate 
and  the  appearance  of  the  rock  from 
all  parts  of  the  plain  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  but  malaria  is  so  severe 
in  summer  that  the  village  is  almost 
deserted.  On  the  edge  of  the  rock 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  modem 
village  we  may  trace  some  fra^^ments 
of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  citadel : 
they  are  composed  of  parallelograms 
of  tufa,  put  together  without  cement, 
and  are  among  the  earliest  examples  of 
this  kind  of  construction.  About  ^  m. 
beyond  the  village,  on  the  road  lead- 


ing to  Porto  d'Ansio,  on  the  S.  ude  of 
a  ravine,  are  several  sepulchral  cham- 
bers excavated  in  the  tufa  rock,  and 
quite  in  the  Etruscan  style  and  form; 
all  have  been  rifled  of  their  contents : 
here  were  found  most  of  the  curious 
Ardean  terracotta  sculptures  in  the 
C^ampana  collection  at  Paris.  Ardea,  as 
the  capital  of  Tumus,  was  conspicuous 
in  the  wars  of  the  ^ncid :  it  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  siege  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  for  the  asylum  it  afforded 
to  Camillus  during  his  exile;  he  de- 
feated Brennus  and  the  Gauls  beneath 
its  walls,  and  was  residing  there  when 
he  was  elected  dictator  and  summoned 
to  return  to  Rome  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Veii.  It  is  about  22  m. 
from  Rome:  the  road  follows  the 
Via  Ardeatina,  which  is  still  perfect 
in  many  parts.  It  passes  the  Rio 
Torto,  and  is  joined  by  the  cross-road 
from  Pratica,  at  S.  Procula,  near  the 
Solfarata,  whence  it  proceeds  to  Rome 
by  Vallerano,  the  churches  of  the  Tre 
Fontane,  and  S.  Paolo. 

Leaving  Ardea,  we  descend  along 
the  I.  bank  by  the  Fosso  degli  Incastri, 
and  after  crossing  the  stream  called 
the  Fosso  della  Moletta  arrive  at  the 
Torre  di  S.  Lorenzo.  From  this  point 
we  continue  our  excursion  in  a  line  with 
the  coast,  and  enter  the  country  of  the 
Volsci.  The  road  lies,  at  a  short  dis- 
tancefrom  the  sea,  through  dense  forests 
of  oaks  and  ilexes,  ericas  and  arbutuses, 
here  and  there  interspersed  with  cork- 
trees and  myrtles.  3  m.  beyond  Torre 
di  S.  Lorenzo  is  the  Torre  di  S.  Anas- 
tasia,  about  i  m.  from  the  sea,  and  at 
an  equal  distance  towards  Ported' Anzio 
the  Torre  Caldana,  near  which  there 
are  extensive  sulphureous  emanations 
4  m.  farther,  after  crossing  an  open 
country  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, we  reach 


Porto  d'Anzio, 

the  representative  of  Antium,  the 
capital  of  the  Volsci,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  naval  stations  of  Im- 
perial Rome,  37  m.  from  the  capital  and 
16  from  Ardea.    (The  easiest  mode  of 
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reaching  it  will  be  by  the  railway  to 
the  La  Cecchina  stat.,  from  which  a 
diligence  starts  every  morning  in  sum- 
mer and  3  times  a  week  in  the  winter, 
performing  the  journey  in  8  hours.) 
The  traveller  will  be  able  to  obtain 
good  quarters  at  Casa  Pollastrini ;  the 
house  of  Ambrogio  Pollastrini  is  yery 
well  kept,  with  two  very  fair  cafis 
and  a  restaurateur^s  close  by.  From  La 
Cecchina  the  distance  to  Porto  d'Anzio 
is  18  m.,  at  first  through  a  country  well 
cultivated  in  vines  and  olives,  and  then, 
for  about  7  m.,  over  a  desolate  cam- 
pagna,  where  commences  the  belt  of 
woods  or  La  Macchia,  2  m.  before  reach- 
ing Anzio  we  enter  a  more  open  space 
of  pasture-land  with  some  cork  ilexes. 
The  descent  to  Porto  d* Anzio,  over- 
looking the  sea,  with  the  Circsean  pro- 
montory and  Astura,  is  beautiful.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  town  the  Pope's  villa 
is  passed  on  the  1.,  and  the  Villa  Mcn- 
gacci  on  the  rt  The  Marina  and  Piazza 
before  the  new  ch.  of  S.  Antonio  and  S. 
Giullo  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Antium,  in  the  early  history  of  Italy, 
was  the  most  flourishing  city  on  this 
coast,  and  is  distinguished  by  Diony- 
sius  with  the  epithet  **  most  splendid." 
It  is  more  interesting  to  the  traveller 
as  the  spot  where  Conolanus,  "  a  name 
unmusical  to  the  Volscians'  ears," 
stood  in  the  palace  of  his  enemy,  and 
vowed  vengeance  against  his  ungrate- 
ful countrymen : — 
"  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antinmr  City, 
Tin  I  that  made  thy  widows ;  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  beard  groan  and  drop :  then  know  me 

not, 
Leat  that  thy  wives  with  splta,  and  boys  with 

stones, 
In  pnny  battle  slay  me." 

The  piratical  expeditions  of  the  inha- 
bitants led  to  frequent  contests  with 
Borne ;  the  city  was  captured  by  Ca- 
millus  and  C.  Msenius  mpos,  B.C.  337, 
and  the  rostra  of  their  ships  were 
suspended  in  the  Forum.  Aner  this 
period  it  remained  comparatively  de- 
populated for  4  centuries,  although  the 
climate  and  scenery  still  attracted  the 
Romans  to  its  neighbourhood.  Cicero 
had  a  villa  at  Antium,  and  another  at 
Astura,  farther  down  the  coast,  which 
he  describes  in  his  letters  to  Atticus. 


The  city  was  the  birthplace  of  Nero, 
who  restored  it  on  a  scale  far  surpass- 
ing its  ancient  grandeur :  he  adorned 
it  with  magnificent  temples,  and  in- 
I  duced  many  of  the  rich  patricians  to 
build  villas  on  its  shores.    The  pieis 
constructed  by  Nero  still    remain,  a 
fine  example  of  hydraulic  architecture. 
They  are  about  30  feet  in  thickness, 
built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  united  by 
pozzolana  cement;    and,  like  all  the 
ancient  Roman  moles,  consisted  of  a 
series  of  colossal  piers,  separated  by 
open  spaces,  and  spanned  by  arches. 
One  of  them  is  2700  ft.  in  length, 
the  other  1600:  they  enclosed  an  ex- 
tensive basin,  nearly  as  broad  as  the 
length  of  the  longest  mole.    A  light- 
house or  pharos  is  supposed   to    luve 
stood  on  the   insulated    rock  at  the 
entrance    of  the  harbour  facing  the 
south.    About  the  close  of  the  17th 
centurv  Innocent  XII.  formed  a  new 
port   from    the  designs  of  Zinaghi, 
who    added    a    short    pier    to     the 
eastern  mole  of  the  ancient  harbour, 
and  filled  up  the  open  arches  of  the 
Roman  construction.    The  result  was 
the  rapid  deposit  of  sand,  which  has 
accumulated  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
it  is  now  useless  except  for  vessels  of 
small  burthen.    Beyond  this   we   see 
below  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  the  re- 
mains of  the   Pamfilian  mole,   con 
structed  some  years  afterwards  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  arrest  this  silt- 
ing up.   At  the  extremity  of  Zinaghi*s 
pier  18  a  lighthouse,  hitherto  so  bad 
as  to   be  only  useful  to  the  €L^her- 
men  running  for  the  harbour ;  it  is 
now   about  to   be   greatly   improved. 
The  old  tower  and  fortifications  were 
dismantled    by  the  English  cruizen 
during  their  operations  on  the  cosst 
in   1813.     Sundry  projects  have  re- 
cently been  proposea  for  enlar^ng  the 
port  of  Anzio,  and  converting  it  into  a 
refuge    harbour,   much    required    on 
this  part  of  the  coast ;  it  has  also  been 
lately  proposed  to  connect  it  with  Rome 
by  a  branch  railway,  from  the  Albano 
and  Velletri  line.   As  a  place  of  trade, 
Porto  d'Anzio  has  little  importance; 
it  is  principally  resorted  to  by  fisher- 
men,   mostly    Neapolitans,    and    by 
feluccas   employ^d-^yPanuiBporting, 
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chiefly  to  Naples,  the  charcoal  produced 
io  large  quantities  in  the  neighbouring 
forests-  Of  late  the  discovery  of  coral 
in  the  deep  water  off  the  Astura  and 
Croce  Verde  towers  gives  employment 
to  a  few  boats :  but  the  chief  interest 
of  the  place  is  as  a  resort  for  the  Ro- 
mans during  the  quail-shooting  season 
(May)  and  the  sea-bathiug  (June  and 
July),  for  which  it  offers  advantages 
in  its  fine  sandy  beaches  on  either  side 
of  the  town,  the  facilities  of  procuring 
lodgings,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
and  tne  increased  convenience  of 
reaching  it  in  4  or  5  hours  by  means  of 
the  rly.  as  fbr  as  Albano. 

Modem  Anzio  contains  about  1200 
Inhab. :  the  climate  in  winter  is  deli- 
cious, and  healthy  during  a  part  of  the 
summer  when  every  other  place  on  the 
coast  is  uninhabitable  from  malaria.  A 
new  ch..  has  been  erected  b^  the  present 
Pope,  who  has  also  built  a  hand- 
some villa  for  his  own  use.  As  a  place 
of  resort  it  is  increasing  in  importance, 
and  new  houses  are  rising  every  year. 

Ancient  Antium  has  not  been 
thoroughly  explored.  The  only  ruins  of 
the  Volscian  city  now  visible  are  some 
remains  of  the  walls  in  the  quarter 
called  the  V ignaccie :  they  are  built  of 
quadrilateral  masses  irregularly  put 
together,  but  not  of  very  lar^e  size. 
They  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
the  ancient  town  stood  on  the  rocky 
eminence  above  the  shore,  extending 
as  far  as  the  Villa  Borshese  in  the  di- 
rection of  Nettuno,  while  that  which 
rose  under  the  Roman  emperors  was 
situated  on  the  sea-side.  The  rising 
ground  N.  of  the  modern  town  is  co- 
vered with  ruins.  Here,  in  very  an- 
cient times,  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
the  Volscian  city,  and  subsequently  the 
villa  of  Nero,  extending  along  the  sea- 
line  between  the  port  of  that  emperor 
and  the  present  Capo  d*Anzio ;  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  round  the  latter,  and  the 
underground  passages  in  the  tufaceous 
rock,  evidently  belonged  to  it ;  whereas 
the  Roman  town  extended  more  inland, 
and  the  numerous  villas  of  the  Roman 
patricians  along  the  cliffs  towards  Net- 
tuno as  far  as  the  Villa  Borghese.  The 
large  Villa  Mengacci,  behind  the  town, 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 


Temple  of  Fortuna  Antiatensis,  which 
it  is  known  was  partly  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  Nero's  villa.  E.  of  this 
the  villa  of  the  Pope  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  Hippodrome  mentioned  bv  Tacitus 
in  speaking  of  the  games  ordered  by 
the  Senate  to  celebrate  Poppeea's  de- 
livery of  a  son,  and  in  honour  of  the 
Claudian  and  Domitian  families.  The 
whole  space,  now  dry  land,  before  the 
Villa  Mengacci  was  included  in  Nero's 
port,  and  has  resulted  from  the  gradual 
silting  up  of  the  latter.  The  Nero- 
nian  villa   appears   to  have  been  of 

freat  extent,  but  its  chief  interest  is 
erived  from  the  number  of  works 
of  art  which  have  been  discovered 
among  its  ruins.  The  Apollo  Belve- 
dere was  found  here  in  the  time  of 
Julius  II. ;  and  the  Borghese  Gladia- 
tor, now  in  the  Louvre,  about  a  cen- 
tury later.  There  are  no  remains  of 
the  temples  of  Apollo  and  ^sculapius, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Serpent  of  Epidaurus  to  Rome ; 
nor  of  the  more  famous  shrine  of 
Equestrian  Fortune,  which  Horace  has 
commemorated  when  he  invokes  the 
favour  of  the  goddess  for  the  projected 
expedition  of  Augustus  to  Britain : — 

**  0  Diva  gratnm  que  regis  Antium, 
Frsesena  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradn 
Hortale  corpus,  vel  superbos 
Vertere  funeribos  triumphos.** 

Od,  I.  zzzv. 

The  view  from  the  tower  of  the  Villa 
Borghese  is  extremely  fine :  on  the  1.  it 
commands  the  line  of  coast  towards 
Nettuno  and  the  Circsean  promontorv ; 
further  inland  the  eye  ranges  along  the 
Volscian  mountains,  studded  with  pic- 
turesque villages,  among  which  may 
be  recognised  Norba,  Sermoneta,  and 
Sezze.  On  the  N.E.  we  see  the  well- 
known  localities  of  the  Alban  hills : 
Velletri,  with  the  heights  above  Pales- 
trina  and  Rocca  di  Cavi  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  then  Civita  Lavinia,  nearly  in 
a  line  with  Nemi  and  Monte  Cavo; 
and  farther  on  Genzano,  Albano,  Castel 
Gandolfo,  Rocca  di  Papa,  &c.  &c.  The 
old  tower  or  castle  of  Porto  d'  Anzio 
is  supj^osed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Frangipanis,  who  were  lords  of  Astura 
in  the  13th  century  f  it  bears  the  arms 
of  Innocent  X.,  who  repaired  its  out- 
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works  about  the  middle  of  the  17th. 
The  fortress  was  partially  restored  in 
liie  time  of  Pius  VII.  as  a  prison. 


Nbttuno, 


about  2  m.  G.  of  Porto  d'Anzio, 
with  a  population  of  1200  luhab., 
has  by  some  been  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Coeno,  the  port  of 
Antium,  mentioned  by  Dionysius ; 
but  on  examining  the  locality  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  necessity  which 
could  have  induced  the  Volscians  to 
form  a  harbour  here,  when  their  own 
promontory  at  Antium  must  have  af- 
forded more  effectual  shelter  for  their 
vessels  long  before  the  Roman  mole 
or  the  Roman  fleet  had  an  existence. 
In  fact,  there  appear  no  good  grounds 
for  assigning  to  the  Coeno  of  Diony- 
sius any  other  locality  than  that  of 
the  modern  harbour  of  Porto  d'Anzio. 
We  have  already  stated  that  Antium 
was  situated  on  the  high  ground  above 
the  present  village,  and  hence  the  city 
and  the  port  would  naturally  be  men- 
tioned as  2  distinct  localites.  The 
whole  coast  between  Porto  d'Anzio 
and  Nettuno  is  covered  with  ruins  of 
Roman  edifices.  There  is  an  excellent 
road,  passing  before  the  villas  of  Prince 
Aldobrandini,  and  the  larger  one  of 
Prince  Borghese,  called  Bell'  Aspetto. 
The  first  object  that  attracts  attention 
on  entering  Nettuno  is  the  fortress 
commenced  by  Alexander  VI.,  and 
restored  by  Urban  VIII.  and  Alexander 
VII.  It  is  greatly  dilapidated.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  medieval  walls, 
having  several  round  towers,  offering 
fine  specimens  of  masonry,  the  principal 
edifices  being  the  Castle,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Colonnas,  the  Doria  Palace, 
dilapidated,  and  the  parish  ch.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  around 
belongs  to  the  Borghese  family,  who 
purchased  it  in  1831  from  the  go- 
vernment for  400,000  scudi.  It  con- 
tains a  few  antiquities,  fragments  of 
columns  and  capitals,  the  remains 
probably  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name. 
The  traveller  will  be  more  interested 
with   the  picturesque  costume  of  the 


female  population,  which  difTers  alto- 
gether from  that  of  the  villages  of 
Latium,  and  is  Oriental  in  its  cha- 
racter. The  tradition  is  that  the 
inhabitants  are  descended  from  a 
Saracenic  colony,  probably  from  one 
of  the  piratical  bands  which  infested 
the  coasts  of  Italy  in  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries.  Although  bordering  on  the 
sea^  and  neighbours  to  the  active  sea- 
faring popiUation  of  Anzio,  the  in- 
habitants of  Nettuno  are  purely  agri- 
cultural in  their  occupations ;  there  is 
not  a  boat  in  the  place — indeed,  the 
l>eJu^h  before  it  offers  no  protectioD  for 
them.  Andrea  Sacchi,  the  painter, 
was  born  at  Nettuno  in  1G10.  Sig. 
Felici  will  accommodate  visitors  at  the 
Palazzo  Doria,  where  there  are  several 
rooms  with  clean  beds  to  let,  and  with 
tolerable  plain  fare.  The  view  ^m 
these  windows  and  from  the  terraces 
above,  over  the  coast-line  to  Cape 
Circa,  are  splendid,  and  the  sea-bathing 
in  front  of  the  house  good. 


ASTHRA, 

7  m.  from  Nettuno,  from  which  the  road 
proceeds  along  the  sea-coast.  After 
leaving  Nettuno  we  cross  a  stream  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Loraciua  of  Livy ;  and 
beyond  it  another  branch  of  the  same 
torrent  called  the  Rio  di  S.  Kocco. 
Beyond  this  we  see  numerous  ruins  of 
Roman  edifices,  especially  about  Astura, 
situated  on  the  extremity  of  a  penin- 
sula, to  which  the  ancients  gave  the 
name  of  Insula  Astunc.  A  lofty  tower, 
visible  from  all  parts  of  the  coast, 
stands  upon  its  highest  point,  and  on 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  villa  of 
Cicero.  He  describes  it  in  his  letters 
to  Atticus  as  situated  in  the  sea :  Eit 
hie  quidem  locus  amanus^  et  tin  mari  ipso^ 
qui  et  Antio  et  Circcnis  aspici  possit. 
The  illustrious  orator  embarked  here 
when  he  fled  the  proscription  of 
the  triumvirate:  he  had  quitted  pre- 
cipitately his  Tusculan  Villa,  and, 
sailing  from  here,  landed  at  Formic, 
where  he  was  so  barbarously  mur- 
dered. The  island  of  Astura,  as  early 
as  the   12th  century,  was  a    strong- 
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hold  of  the  Frangipani  family,  from 
whom    it  passed    successively   to  the 
Caetanis,    Contis,   Orsinis,    and    Co- 
lonnas.    The  tower,  huilt  in  the  15th 
centoiy,  includes  within  its  walls  the 
vaults  of  the  Frangipani  fortress,  the 
scene  of  an  act  of  treachery  which 
has  rendered  the  name  of  that  family 
infamous  in  Italian  history.     In  12G8, 
after  the  battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  the 
young  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen,   took  refuge  here. 
.Tacopo  Frangipani,  who  was  then  loi*d  j 
of  Astura,  seized  the  royal  fugitive  and  | 
betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  Charles  | 
d*Anjou,  by  whom  he  was  babarously  i 
executed  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato 
at  Naples. 

Beyond  Astura  is  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  now 
the  Finme  Conca,  descending  from 
Velletri,  and  one  of  the  largest  streams 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Garigliano. 
Below  the  tower  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  mole,  constructed,  like 
that  of  Antium,  upon  open  arches. 
About  3  m.  inland  to  the  N.  is  a  good 
Roman  tomb  in  opus  reticulatum  ;  it 
is  called  //  Thrraccio,  and  probably 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  nigh  way 
which  led  from  Astura  to  Tres  Ta- 
bemsBy  the  modern  Cistema ;  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture of  Tullia,  who  died  at  Astura, 
whose  name  and  memory  are  so  often 
alluded  to  in  the  letters  of  the  great 
orator  to  Atticus.  4  m.  beyond  Astura 
is  the  Torre  di  Foce  Verde,  where  the 
Moscarello  stream  empties  itself  into 
the  sea ;  from  which  extends  parallel 
to  the  coast,  and  only  separated  from 
it  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sanddowns, 
the  lake  of  Fogliano,  communicating 
with  the  sea  at  the  tower  of  the  same 
name,  and  celebrated  for  its  extensive 
fisheries  of  sea-basse,  grey  mullet,  and 
eels,  to  the  amount  of  12,0U0  lbs. 
annually.  This  lake,  nearly  12  ra. 
long,  is  succeeded  by  another,  the  Lago 
di  Oaprolace,  and  4  m.  farther  by  a 
third,  the  lAgo  di  S.  Paolo,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  base  of  the  Circsean  pro- 
montory, where  it  communicates  with 
the  sea  at  Torre  Paola.  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Portus  Circsus.  From  Torre 
Paola  the  path  follows  the  N.  base  of 


the  Circa^an  promontory  for  5  m.  to 
Torre  Otevola,  from  which  it  runs 
along  the  shore,  crossing  the  Fiume 
Sisto  and  the  Portatore,  the  latter  the 
outfall  of  the  Ufeus  and  Amasenus, 
before  reaching  Terracina.  Travellers 
who  intend  to  proceed  southward  will 
probably  be  indisposed  to  traverse  the 
succession  of  sandy  dunes  and  pestilent 
swamps  which  spread  between  the  sea 
and  the  forests  of  the  Pontine  marshes 
along  a  coast-line  of  24  m. :  they  may 
therefore  embark  at  Astura  for  Ter- 
racina, visiting  the  Circa?an  promon- 
tory on  their  wny.  For  a  description 
of  that  classical  headland,  and  of  Ter- 
racina, see  the  Hcmdbook  for  Southciii 
Italy,  Route  140. 

Excursion  to  the  Etruscan  Cities 
OF  C^RE,  Tarquinii,  Vulci,  Tus- 

CANIA,  &C. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of 
the  environs  of  Rome  with  a  sketch 
of  a  series  of  excursions  to  the  sites  of 
those  cities  of  ancient  Etruria  which 
have  not  been  noticed  in  the  H<md- 
book  of  Central  Tiahj  (see  Rte.  105). 
Civita  Vecchia  may  be  considered 
the  central  point  for  the  traveller 
during  these  excursions.  We  have 
reserved  our  account  of  these  sites  for 
this  place,  because  it  seldom  happens 
that  travellers,  on  arriving  at  that  port, 
and  particularly  if  they  are  about  to 
visit  Rome  for  the  first  time,  are  pre- 
pared to  inake  so  long  a  digression 
from  their  route.  They  would  also, 
in  many  instances,  enter  u^n  the  tour 
without  that  preliminary  information 
so  necessary  to  appreciate  the  antiqui- 
ties. A  v^sit  to  the  Museo  Gregoriano, 
and  to  the  other  Etruscan  collections 
in  the  capital,  will  prepare  the  tourist 
forthis  excursion  more  completely  than 
any  descriptions  in  books,  and  render 
the  journey  much  more  interesting. 

The  tourist  who  has  explored 
the  country  from  Florence  to  Rome 
by  Siena  (Routes  105  and  107)  will 
have  visited  Volterra,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  Etruscan  cities  in 
Central  Italy;  and  ma^  have  made 
j»n  excursion  from  Viterbo  to  the 
cavern-sepulchres  of   Castel   d'Asso, 
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Norchia,  and  Bieda,  and  hare  ex- 
plored Sutri  and  Veii  on  the  same 
route.  On  the  road  from  Florence 
by  Perugia  he  will  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  -walls  of 
Cortona,  the  Etruscan  remains  at 
Perugia,  and  the  ruins  of  the  fortified 
city  of  Falerii  near  Civita  Castellana. 
If  he  has  traversed  the  central  road 
from  Perugia  to  Montefiascone  by 
Cittk  della  Pieve  and  Orvieto,  he  will 
have  examined  the  remains  at  Chiusi, 
the  capital  of  Porsenna.  These  cities 
are  better  known  and  more  accessible 
than  those  we  are  about  to  describe, 
but  they  are  not  more  interesting 
or  instructive.  The  sites  which  may 
be  made  the  object  of  an  excursion 
from  Home  are  Ccsre  and  Pyrgos^  lying 
near  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia; 
and  those  situated  between  Civita 
Vecchia  and  Viterbo,  viz.  Tarquinii, 
Vvici,  Tascania,  &c.  If  the  traveller 
should  not  have  visited  Viterbo,  he 
can  do  so  on  his  return  to  Rome,  ex- 
ploring Bieda,  Norchia,  Castel  d'Afiso, 
Sutri,  and  Veii.  As  many  of  these 
places  have  no  inns,  the  traveller  should 
endeavour  to  furnish  himself  with 
introductions  at  Rome  either  to  the 
resident  proprietors,  or  to  the  learned 
persons  who  have  laboured  in  il- 
lustrating their  respective  localities, 
and  are  always  ready  to  extend  their 
assistance  to  strangers.  It  is  scarcely 
less  necessary  to  carry  a  small  stock  of 
provisions,  particularly  if  he  intends  to 
make  any  digressions  from  the  more 
frequented  roads.  Those  persons  who 
have  either  not  had  time  or  opportunity 
to  study  the  Etruscan  collections  at 
Rome  will  derive  every^  information 
from  Mr.  Dennis's  *  Cities  and  Ceme- 
teries of  Etruria,'  which  is  a  real  Hand- 
book to  ancient  Etruria;  and  from 
Caniua*s  '  Etruria  Maritima  nella  di- 
zione  Pontificia/  in  folio,  which,  al- 
though too  bulky  to  carry,  ought  to  be 
consulted  before  setting  out  on  this 
interesting  excursion.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Gray's  *Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of 
Etruria'  will  also  convey  useful  in- 
formation on  a  region  to  which  she 
was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of 
English  travellers  in  more  recent  times. 
The  two  first  works  contain  valuable 


maps  and  plaiis  which  add  frreatlj  to 
their  utility. 

The  road  from  Rome  to  Civita  Vec- 
chia is  described  under  Rte.  100  u 
the  Handbook  of  Central  Italy,  Tho« 
who  are  disposed  to  linger  by  the  way 
can  make  Cervetri,  Palo,  or  Civit* 
Vecchia  tJie  resting-place  for'  the  firsi 
night:  it  is,  however,  since  the 
opening  of  the  rly.,  easy  to  proctxv 
from  Rome  to  Corneto  in  a  daj 
without  sleeping  at  Civita  Vecchia- 
The  first  Etruscan  antiquities  which 
occur  are  at  Monterone,  a  mile  befoK 
reaching  Palo,  where  some  remarkable 
tumuli,  opened  in  1838  by  the  late 
duchess  of  Sermoneta,  may  be  exa- 
mined :  they  have  been  noticed  in  oar 
description  of  the  road  from  Civiti 
Vecchia  to  Rome  (Rte.  100> 


Cervetri 

(AoTLLA,  Care),  27  m.  from  Rome. 

[The  best  mode  of  visiting  Cervetri, 
and  which  can  be  done  in  a  day  from 
Rome,  will  be — by  rly.  to  Palo  in  an 
hour,  and  from  there  to  Cervetri  in  a 
light  vehicle  to  be  easily  obtained  bj 
writing  beforehand  (there  is  a  daily 
post  conveyance  for  letters)  to  Cervetri, 
to  the  Corriere  della  Posta,  Benedetti 
Girolamo,  or  to  the  innkeeper  Rosati 
when  the  party  is  large.  The  mail- 
cart,  a  gig  on  springs,  leaves  the  Palo 
Stat  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  trains 
from  Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
can  accommodate  two  persons;  and 
Rosati  has  a  convenient  caliche  which 
he  will  send  to  Palo.  By  these  means 
visitors  leaving  Rome  in  the  moming 
will  reach  Cervetri  about  9  a.h.,  have 
time  to  see  everything  of  interest,  and 
to  return  to  Palo  for  the  evening 
trains  proceeding  to  Rome  and  Civita 
Vecchia.  The  pedestrian  who  does  not 
fear  a  walk  across  the  fields  of  less  thin 
4  m.  may  reach  Cervetri  in  about  ac 
hour ;  4  hours  will  suffice  to  visit  much 
that  is  worth  seeing,  so  that  the  travel- 
ler can  perform  tne  whole  excursion 
without  fatigue,  even  in  a  winter^s  day, 
and  get  back  to  Rome  by  the  evening 
train  for  dinner.  Persons  proceeding 
on  horseback  from  Rome  will  find  a 
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bridle-path  about  1  m.  beyond  Pali- 
doro,  on  the  old  post-road,  passing 
through  extensive  plantations  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Torlonia.  On  arriving  at 
Cervetri  it  will  be  well  to  procure  horses 
or  donkeys,  or,  what  will  be  still  better, 
to  write  a  few  days  beforehand  to  Pas- 
segieri,  the  local  guide,  or  Bosati,  to 
be  in  attendance  with  them.  The  best 
mode  of  seeing  everything  will  be  to 
commence  by  taking  the  road  leading 
to  Monte  Cucco,  which  skirts  the  Au- 
gostinian  convent,  traversing  the  site 
of  Cere  in  its  greatest  length  to  the 
Porta  CopcrtQy  passing  on  rt  the  Roman 
theatre  and  the  recent  excavations  near 
it ;  from  the  Porta  Coperta  descending 
to  the  Baffalareada^  near  which  are  the 
best  preserved  portions  of  the  City 
Walls;  and  then  ascending  a  ravine 
lined  with  sepulchres  to  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Necropolis  or  Bandi- 
taccia ;  then  visiting  the  different  tombs 
on  it, and  returning  to  Cervetri  to  lunch. 
This  first  part  of  the  excursion  will  re- 
qiiire  3  or  4  hrs. ;  the  second  2i  to  3: 
examining  the  liegolini-Galassi  tomb, 
descending  into  the  ravine  of  the  Vac- 
cina to  the  Grotta  di  Campana,  to  the 
Monte  Abetone  and  the  recent  excava- 
tions on  the  Monte  Padulo,  and  then 
to  the  Grotta  di  Torlonia,  which  is 
about  4  m.  from  the  village.1 

Inn:  the  house  of  Pacihco  Rosati, 
a  vetturino,  clean  beds  (where  even  a 
not  over  fastidious  lady  could  lodge— 
F.  W,  a,,  Feb.  1859),  and  obliging 
people ;  but  travellers  had  better  carry 
their  own  provisions.  The  best  guide 
to  the  tombs  was  Flavio  Passegieri,  a 
tobacconist  in  the  Piazza,  who  keeps 
the  keys  of  the  locked  tombs ;  he  is, 
however,  rather  old,  but  his  son  Gio- 
vanni is  an  active  and  intelligent  one 
(two  clean-looking  beds  can  also  be 
obtained  at  Passegieri's  house — DiiAe  of 
SL  A.,  1659).  Should  the  P.'s  be  out 
of  the  way,  Benedetti  the  oorriero,  or 
the  local  director  {Capo  Scavatore)  of 
Sig.  Calabresi's  excavations,  will  prove 
good  guides.  The  road  to  Cervetri, 
which  is  now  excellent^  turns  off  from 
the  post-road  2  m.  beyond  Palo,  about 
i  m.  after  crossing  the  Vaccina  stream, 
and  is  practicable  for  carriages.  Cer- 
vetri 18  the  representative  of  a  city 


whose  antiquity  carries  ns  even  beyond 
the  Etruscans,  to  a  period  more  than 
13  centuries  anterior  to  our  era.  It 
is  the  Agylla  of  the  Pelasgi  and  the 
Cffire  of  the  Etruscans,  and  is  cele- 
brated as  the  capital  of  Mezentiuswhen 
^neas  arrived  in  Italy.  In  regard  to 
its  ancient  names,  Herodotus,  and  the 
Greek  writers  before  the  Augustan 
age,  call  it  Agylla,  and  the  Latin 
Cffire,  except  when  the  poets  intro- 
duce the  more  ancient  name  for  the 
sake  of  the  metre.  The  Agylla  of  the 
Greeks  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgi  in 
conjunction  with  the  aborigines,  if  it 
had  not  been  previously  founded  by  the 
Siculi.  Dionysius  mentions  it  as  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  says 
that  it  changed  its  name  when  subdued 
by  the  Etruscans.  Strabo,  however, 
tells  us  (lib.  V.  c.  ii.)  that  the  new 
name  was  derived  from  the  Salutation 
TC^ih  '^ith  which  the  Lydians  on  their 
invasion  were  hailed  from  the  walls 
by  the  Pelasgi.  From  its  wealth  and 
importance  it  became  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  League;  and 
Strabo  mentions  it  as  the  only  city 
of  Etruria  whose  inhabitants  abstained 
from  piracy  from  a  strong  sense  of 
justice.  When  Rome  was  invaded  by 
the  Crauls,  Caere  afforded  an  asylum 
to  the  vestal  virgins,  who  were  sent 
there  for  safety  with  the  sacred  fire; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Romans 
were  first  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Etruscan  worship  by  the'  priests  of 
Ceere,  a  circumstance  from  which  an- 
tiquaries have  derived  the  etymology  of 
the  word  ceremony  (cteremonia).  In 
the  time  of  Au^stus  the  town  had  lost 
nearly  all  its  importance;  and  Strabo 
says  that  in  his  day  it  had  preserved 
scarcely  any  vestige  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. It  appears,  however,  from  in- 
scriptions, and  especially  from  a  re- 
markable one  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples,  that  Csere  obtained 
a  great  celebrity  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
for  its  mineral  waters,  called  the  Aquse 
Cseretans:  they  are  still  frec^uented 
under  the  name  of  the  Bagni  di  Sasso, 
about  4  m.  W.  of  the  modem  Cer- 
vetri. In  the  middle  ages  the  town 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  as  late  as 
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the  nth  century,  ^rhen  it  had  consi- 
derably declined.  It  appears  to  have 
remained  in  comparative  obscurity  until 
the  beginning  of  the  13th,  when  the 
new  settlement  of  Ceri  Nnovo  was 
founded,  and  the  name  of  CerveteH 
(Care  Vetits)  was  applied  to  the  ancient 
locality.  At  this  time  it  belonged  to  the 
Bonaventura  or  Venturini  family,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  Orsinis.  It  was 
sold  by  them  in  1674  to  the  Ruspoli 
family,  in  whose  possession  it  still  re- 
mains. The  description  of  Virgil,  who 
tells  us  that  Mezentius  led  1000  men 
from  it  to  the  assistance  of  Tumus,  is 
still  applicable  to  the  locality : — 

"  Ilaud    prociil   lifnc   saxo    incoUtur   ftmdata 
vetusto 
UrbU  AgylliniD  sedes ;  ubi  Lydla  onondarn 
Gens,  bello  pneclara,  Jugis  inaedit  Etruscis. 
Hanc  multofi   fiorentem   annos   rex    dcinde 

superbo 
Imporio  goevig  tenuit  Mezentius  annls." 

Mn.  vili.  478. 

It  Stands  on  a  lon^  strip  of  table>land, 
snrronnded  on  all  sides,  except  towards 
the  W.,  by  precipices  of  coarse  red 
volcanic  tufa,  called  NefFro  by  the 
inhabitants,  which  are  not  less  in  some 
places  than  50  feet  in  height.  Two 
streams  run  through  these  ravines, 
the  Vaccina  and  that  of  the  Madonna 
de*  Canneti,  which  unite  below  the 
town.  On  the  western  side  an  artificial 
cutting  completed  the  natural  strength 
of  its  position.  The  modem  village  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Acropolis:  it  is  a  poor  place  of  210 
Inhab.,  with  a  mediseval  gate,  and  re- 
mains of  towere  of  a  castle,  and  a  large 
palace  belonging  to  the  Ruspoli  family, 
the  head  of  which  derives  his  feudal  title 
of  prince  of  Cervetri  from  it.  'J'he  city 
of  Cajre  was  not  less  than  4  or  5  m.  in 
circuit,  and  covered  the  whole  table-land 
^to  the  E.  of  the  point  on  which  Cervetri 
is  built,  between  Monte  Abetone  and 
the  hill  of  the  Necropolis.  The  Ven- 
turinis  and  Orsinis  surrounded  it  with 
fortifications,  of  large  blocks  of  tufa 
taken  from  the  ancient  walls,  which 
are  of  rectangular  masonry;  some 
rare  remains  of  these  latter  are  still 
visible  on  the  ^pide  of  the  ravine  of 
J^a  Bufiklareccia  opposite  the  Necro- 
olis.  8  of  the  gates  may  be  traced,  with 


2  roads  leading  to  them  ;  fme  psTcd  ic 
thedirecticmof  Veil,  theother  to  Pyrgos. 
the  port  of  Caere,  the  modem  Santa 
Severa.  The  hill  of 'the  Necropolis, 
now  called  X<i  Bandiiaccia^  is  separat««i 
from  the  town  by  a  deep  ravine  in  which 
runs  a  small  stream  called  the  Rnscelio 
della  Madonna de'  Canneti ;  its  surface 
is  excavated  into  pits  and  caverns ;  and 
in  its  cliffs  are  ranges  of  tombs.  Tlien? 
are  no  architectural  facades  to  the 
tombs,  but  several  of  those  on  the  Ban- 
ditaccia  are  surmounted  by  tumuli  or 
pyramids,  the  base  of  which  generally 
consists  of  a  circular  portion,  cnt  out 
in  the  solid  tufa  of  the  hill,  beneath 
which  are  the  sepulchral  chambers, 
varied  in  style  and  form,  to  which  a 
long  passage  descending  from  the  sur- 
face leads.  In  1829  the  attention  of 
antiquaries  was  directed  to  the  se- 
pulchres of  this  Necropolis,  by  the 
number  of  curious  remains  which  were 
brougfht  to  light  by  the  researches  of 
Monsignore  Kcgolini,  the  archpriest 
of  the  town,  and  by  General  Galassi. 
The  remarkable  tomb  which  bear? 
their  joint  names,  and  which  will  be 
noticed  presently,  was  discovered  in 
1836;  several  others  of  very  great,  and 
in  some  respects  unique,  interest,  were 
opened  in  1845,  and  a  still  larger 
number  in  1846.  We  shall  briefly 
notice  the  most  remarkable,  referring 
for  greater  details  to  Mr.  Dennis*  work, 
describing  more  in  detail  those  disco- 
vered since  that  gentleman's  visit  to 
Cervetri,  beginning  with  those  on  the 
bill  of  the  Banditaccia :— 1.  lliefirat  is 
a  large  square  one  with  a  flat  roof,  sup- 
ported by  2  square  fluted  pilasters,  and 
rows  of  niches  for  bodies  both  in  the 
walls  and  in  the  benches  which  sur- 
round them ;  at  the  extremity  is  an 
inner  chamber,  with  a  conch  for  two 
lK)dies ;  this  tomb,  being  considerably 
beneath  the  surface,  is  approached  bV 
a  flight  of  moro  than  20  steps.  2.  A 
tomb  of  2  chambers,  communicatin? 
with  each  other  by  a  small  door,  and 
remarkable  for  an  arm-chair  cut  ont 
of  the  rock,  by  the  side  of  one  oi 
the  sepulchral  couches.  It  is  some- 
times called,  from  this  circumstance, 
the  Grotta  della  Sedia,  though  there  are 
other  tombs  which  have  an  equal  rigbt 
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to  the  name.  3.  Tomb  of  the  Tarquins, 
discovered  in  1846,  a  sepulchre  of  2 
chambers  and.  2  stories ;  the  outer  and 
upper  one  leading  by  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  second  and  larger  one,  called 
by  the  peasantry,  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  inscriptions,  the  "Grotta 
delle  Iscrizioui.''  This  chamber  is  35 
feet  square,  with  2  square  pillars  in 
the  centre,  upon  one  of  which  is  a  shield, 
and  is  surrounded  by  double  benches. 
The  upper  portions  of  its  walls  are 
hollowed  into  oblong  niches  for  the 
dead,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  a 
square  aperture  communicating  with 
the  surface.  On  different  parts  of  the 
walls  and  sepulchral  couches  the  name 
of  Tarquin,  or  Tarchnas,  otecurs  nearly 
40  times,  thus  confirming  the  Etruscan 
origin  of  that  celebrated  family. 
4.  Tomb  called  the  Grotta  delle  Sedie 
e  Scudiy  from  containing  2  arm-chairs 
and  footstools  carved  out  of  the 
rock,  and  shields  in  relief  on  the 
wall  above  them,  as  well  as  over  the 
sepulchral  couches  on  the  sides.  The 
form  of  this  tomb  is  that  of  an  ancient 
house,  consisting  of  a  vestibule  con- 
taining the  seats,  out  of  which  open  2 
sepulchral  chambers.  5.  Qrottu  del  Iri- 
clinio,  discovered  by  Marchese  Cam- 
pana  in  1846,  a  single  chamber,  with 
a  broad  bench  of  rock  for  the  dead 
It  contains  bas-reliefs  of  a  wild  boar 
and  a  panther  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  and  its  walls  are  painted 
with  representations  of  a  banqueting 
scene,  which  have  so  greatly  suffered 
from  damp  as  to  be  now  nearly  effaced. 
The  few  heads  which  are  still  visible 
are  very  beautiful,  and  Greek  in  their 
character.  6.  A  tomb  of  great  an- 
tiquity, with  rude  paintings  of  men 
and  parti-coloured  animals,  stags, 
lions,  rams,  &c.  7.  La  GroWi  dei  Pi- 
litstn't  called  by  the  guides  delta  Bella 
Architetiura.  1 1  consists  of  2  chambers — 
the  outer  one  having  the  roof  supported  : 
by  2  pilasters,  the  inner  one  raised  | 
with  a  conch  for  2  b\)dies.  A  good 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  this  tombj 
from  the  surface.  8.  Near  the  latter,  I 
La  Grotta  delle  Urne,  a  tomb  with ! 
painted  couches,  containing  3  large  urns  j 
or  sarcophagi  of  white  marble ;  one  of  I 
them  in  the  form  of  a  house  or  temple. 


I  with  tiled  roof,  and  the  other  2  having 
on  their  lids  recumbent  figures,  with 
lions  and  sphinxes  at  the  comers ;  the 
I  drapery  of  the  figures  and  the  style 
i  of  execution  show  high  antiquity. 
I  These  urns  contained  human  corpses ; 
I  the  recumbent  figures  on  both  are 
of  men,  one  lying  on  his  side  and 
I  both  crowned  with  wreaths  of  flowers  ; 
being  in  statuary  marble  instead  of 
I  alabaster,  as  once  supposed,  is  very  re- 
;  markable ;  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
i  are  rude  representations  of  Hippo- 
'  campi.  9.  A  tomb  divided  into  3 
I  portions  by  fluted  pillars  with  richly 
!  carved  capitals ;  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  is  a  deep  recess  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  in  which  is  a 
sepulchral  couch  cut  into  the  rock, 
with  painted  cushions  at  its  head. 
10.  Tomb  of  t/ie  Bas-reliefs,  This  is  how, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  tomb 
about  Cervetri,  and  was  discovered  in 
1850  by  Campana,  at  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Banditaccia ;  like  all  the 
other  sepulchres  of  this  locality,  it  is 
entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  descending 
between  walls  of  massive  masonry,  con- 
sisting of  large  blocks  of  volcanic  tufa. 
The  sepulchral  chamber,  which  is 
single,  is  an  oblong  square,  having  3 
niches  on  each  side,  except  on  that  by 
which  ^e  enter,  where  there  are  only 
two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door ;  the 
roof  is  finely  divided  into  4  compart- 
meutSj  termmating  in  an  obtuse  angle, 
as  in  Kome  Gothic  vaults,  and  supported 
by  2  square  pilasters,  the  whole  cut  oat 
in  the  tufa ;  5  of  the  8  sides  of  these 
pillars  are  covered  with  bas-reliefii 
representing  sacrificial  instruments, 
hatchets,  knives:,  daggers,  skeirers  bound 
together,  long  Etruscan  trumpets  pit- 
tact  or  litui,  the  singular  twisted  rods 
seen  in  the  processions  on  the  Etruscan 
paintings  of  Corneto ;  a  warrior's  tra- 
velling-bag, very  like  a  modem  one, 
with  a  disk  attached  to  it ;  a  double- 
hinged  door-post,  a  bronze  vessel  re- 
sembling a  Chinese  gong,  a  club  at- 
tached to  a  cord  similar  to  the  weapon 
used  by  the  Roman  butchers  of  the  pre- 
sent dav  in  killing  cattle,  a  tally  of  cir- 
cular dies  on  their  string,  a  cat  playing 
with  a  mouse,  and  a  dos  with  a  lizard ; 
d  goos^  one  of  the  emblems  of  Proser- 
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pine;  Etrascan  yases  sculptured  in 
relief  as  hung  on  nails,  &c. :  the  whole 
evidently  intended  to  represent  objects 
belonging  to  the  dead,  instead  of  the 
objects  themselves  being  left.  Over 
the  door  are  two  short-homed  bulls' 
heads,  with  wreaths,  and  on  the  archi- 
trave over  one  of  the  neighbouring 
couches  a  flat  dish,  exactly  the  shape 
of  those  used  by  the  Italian  butchers 
carrying  meat  to  their  customers ;  and 
on  the  jambs  of  the  door  circular 
Etruscan  trumpets.  On  the  lateral 
niches  lay  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the 
heads  reposing  on  a  stone  pillow,  the 
red  painting  of ^ which  still  remains; 
on  each  were  found  the  bronze  armour 
and  helmet  of  the  deceased.  In  the 
centre  and  back  of  the  chamber  is  a 
couch,  on  which  lay  two  corpses,  with 
a  singular  bas-relief  beneath  of  Mantus 
or  the  Etruscan  Cerberus,  with  a  figure 
holding  in  one  hand  a  serpent,  and  in 
the  other  what  resembles  a  steering^ 
oar  on  one  side,  and  on  the  frieze  above 
two  busts  of  male  bearded  figures,  one 
unfortunately  mutilated.  On  the  freize 
which  joins  the  wall  to  the  roof  and 
over  the  couches  are  representations  of 
military  implements,  circular  shields, 
helmets,  swords,  daggers,  ocrese, 
painted  in  red  and  in  yellow.  All 
these  curious  bas^relieft,  so  correct 
in  their  delineation  of  the  objects 
intended  to  be  represented,  are  partly 
cut  out  of  tlie  tufa  in  which  the 
chamber  is  excavated,  and  partly  in 
stucco ;  they  were  all  painted,  several 
still  retaining  their  colours.  Upon 
one  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  roof  is 
an  oblong  space  or  tablet  with  several 
parallel  lines  resembling  a  picture- 
frame,  on  which  probably  was  an  in- 
scription. The  floor  is  raised  on  the 
the  sides,  and  is  divided  off  into  ob- 
long compartments  ;  on  each  of  these 
compartments  lay  a  skeleton  ;  in 
the  centre  is  a  deeper  floor.  The 
door,  like  most  of  those  at  Cevetri,  is 
of  the  Egyptian  form,  wide  below  and 
narrowing  npwards.  When  the  tomb 
was  opened  skeletons  of  warriors  were 
found  iu  all  the  niches  covered  with 
their  armour,  which  has  been  removed 
*#Tf*®  Campana  Museum:  the  name 
of  Matvnas,  engraved  in  the  Etruscan 


character,  which  was  found  here,  ws 
probably  that  of  the  family  to  which 
this  most  interesting  bypogeum  be- 
longed.* 11.  The  Regoiini  •  GaUt» 
Tomb,  discovered  in  1836  by  the  Pre- 
late and  General  whose  names  it  bears : 
it  is  on  the  hill  S.  of  the  town,  and 
situated  in  a  field,  at  a  short  distance 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road  from  Palo,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originaUy 
surmounted  hy  an  immense  pyramid^ 
mound,  the  base  of  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  sepulchral 
chambers  for  persons  of  inferior  rank. 
It  is  a  narrow  chamber,  60  feet  long, 
with  sides  and  roof  vaulted  in  the  form 
of  a  pointed  arch  with  an  horizontal 
lintel  or  top,  and  so  formed  b^  gra- 
dually hewing  away  the  horizontal 
courses  of  blocks  of  masonry  (the  lower 
part  being  cut  out  of  the  rock  of  the 
hill)  to  a  smooth  surface,  as  we  see  at 
Arpino  and  other  Pelasgic  cities,  thos 
showing  an  antiquity  prior  to  the  in- 
troductiou  of  the  circular  arch.  This 
long  vaulted  chamber  was  divided  into 
2  portions  by  a  wall.  In  the  outer 
one  were  found  a  bronze  bier;  a  4- 
wheeled  car  of  bronze,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  funereal  one ;  a  small 
bronze  tray  on  4  wheels,  considered 
to  be  an  incense-burner ;  an  iron  altar 
on  a  tripod ;  several  bronze  shields, 
beautifully  embossed;  some  arrows; 
2  caldrons  on  tripods  ;  several  bronze 
vessels  suspended  from  a  recess  in 
thereof  by  bronze  nails;  and  numerous 
earthenware  figures,  the  Lares  of  the 
deceased.  On  the  widl  which  closed  to  a 
certain  height  the  inner  chamber,  pro- 
bably separting  it  from  the  outer  one, 
were  found  attached  several  vessels  of 
silver;  from  the  vault  and  sides  were 
suspended  bronze  ones,  some  bearing 
the  name  of  "  Larthia  ;*'  and  on  the 
floor,  without  bier  or  sarcophagus,  lay 
the  most  marvellous  collection  of 
gold  ornaments  discovered  in  a  single 
tomb  in  modern  times,  and  evi- 
dently occupying  the  spots  where  they 
had  fallen  when  the  body  they  once 
adorned  had  crumbled  to  dust.    The 

*  Veiy  good  repreaentiiUoiifl  of  this  tomb  have 
been  glren  hj  Sir  G.  Wilkinson;  less  accunte 
ones  by  M.  Noel  DeaveTgemlii>hl»  •  Etrurie et 
Etrnsquee.'    Pwis,  1864.     ^^^ 
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richness  and  abundance  of  these 
beautiful  specimens  of  gold  ornaments 
have  suggested  the  probability  that 
the  occupant  of  the  chamber  was  a 
person  of  high  rank.  All  the  jevellery, 
bronzes,  vases,  &c.,  discovered  in  this 
tomb  have  been  removed  to  Rome, 
and  now  form  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  Gregofian  Museum  at 
the  Vatican.  Openiug  on  either  side  into 
the  outer  chamber  are  two  oval  cells ; 
in  that  on  the  1.  were  found  several 
bronze  vessels,  and  in  the  opposite  one 
small  cinerary  urns  and  figures  in 
terracotta.  The  great  outer  chamber 
of  the  Regolini-Galassi  tomb  contained 
probably  the  body  of  a  warrior,  the 
inner  one  that  of  a  lady  of  high  rank ; 
the  lateral  oval  cells  are  probably  of  a 
later  period ;  indeed,  some  antiquaries 
suppose  that  the  inner  chamber  was 
the  original  sepulchre,  and  the  outer 
oue  a  mere  vestibule  beloDgins  to  it, 
which  was  subsequently  used  as  a 
burying  -  place.  There  is  nothing 
now  remaining  for  the  traveller  to 
examine  but  the  remarkable  archi- 
tecture of  the  chambers.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  tomb  has  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  antiquarian  speculation  : 
Canina  considers  that  it  is  at  least 
3000  years  old,  or  about  coeval  with 
the  Trojan  war;  and  that,  like  the 
circular  tombs  at  Tarquinii  and  the 
Cucumella  at  Vulci,  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  a  chief  slain  in  battle. 
12.  About  a  mile  from  this  tomb,  on 
the  S. -western  side  of  Monte  Abetone, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Grove  of  Sylvanus,  celebrated  by  Vir- 
gil, is  a  very  interesting  tomb,  opened 
by  Marquis  Campana  in  1850,  and  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  in  order  to  preserve 
its  furniture  and  fittings  exactly  as 
they  were  discovered.  The  sepulchral 
chamber  is  divided  in  3  compartments 
by  pilasters:  on  the  roof  of  the  first  is 
the  singular  fanlight  ornament  which 
always  indicates  a  high  antiquity ;  in 
the  second  are  2  sepulchral  couches 
in  the  solid  rock,  on  which  still  lay 
until  lately  the  skulls  of  their  2  occu- 
pants, and  the  black  dust  into  which 
the  bodies  have  crumbled:  some 
earthen  pans  and  jars  complete  the 
furniture ;  in  the  third,  on  a  bench  of 


rock,  are  several  vases  of  various  sizes. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  stucco  re- 
liefs, warlike  implements,  and  others 
used  in  sacrificial  ceremonies.  13. 
Tomb  of  the  Vestibulo  RotondOy  on 
the  Monte  d'Oro,  a  circular  chamber 
reached  by  a  descending  fiight  of 
steps,  out  of  which  opens  an  oblong 
one  supported  by  pillsrs  and  having 
2  sepulchral  niches  on  the  sides ;  the 
fan-form  vault  of  this  inner  chamber 
is  remarkable.  14.  A  mile  from  this 
tomb,  on  the  Monte  Padula,  in  a  spot 
difficult  of  access,  is  another  sur- 
mounted by  ruins  of  a  square  tumulus, 
and  reached  by  a  passage  formed  of 
converging  blocks.  It  consists  of  a 
vestibule,  on  each  side  of  which  opens 
a  sepulchral  chamber  with  2  conches ; 
of  a  large  central  hall,  in  which  are 
2  couches  and  a  chair  cut  out  of  the 
rock;  and  of  an  inner  chamber  of 
smaller  dimensions.  In  the  larger  one 
with  two  couches  were  found  the  bones 
of  a  horse,  probably  laid  here  beside  the 
warrior  who  occupied  the  neighbour- 
ing couch.  15.  Not  far  from  the  latter ' 
another  tomb,  also  covered  by  remains  of 
a  tumulus,  is  called  the  Grotta  Torhtiia, 
It  is  approached  by  a  long  passage  in 
the  hill-side,  terminating  in  a  vesti- 
qule,  now  open  to  the  surface,  with 
pilasters  of  Greek  character ;  beneath 
this  the  sepulchral  vault  is  entered  by 
a  fiight  of  steps.  Like  many  of  the 
other  sepulchres  we  have  described,  it 
is  divided  into  2  chambers,  the  first 
or  largest  of  which  contains  no  less 
than  54  sepulchral  couches.  Though  it 
had  evidently  been  plundered  in  past 
ages,  even  of  its  vases,  the  skeletons, 
when  it  was  opened  a  few  years  back, 
were  found  on  these  couches,  but 
they  soon  crumbled  into  dust  under 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
inner  or  terminal  chamber  has  a  single 
place  for  2  bodies. 

Several  sepulchres  were  opened  by 
Sig.  Oalabresi  on  the  Banditaccia,  near 
the  Porta  Coperta^  and  the  Bufola- 
reccia,  in  1859  and  1860,  but  without 
finding  any  remarkable  works  of  art. 
Other  excavations  are  now  in  progress 
by  the  same  gentleman  on  Monte  Pa- 
dula, where  some  good  bronzes  were 
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dag  out  in  May,  1961.  Nearly  all  the 
fine  vases,  bronzes,  and  jewellery  by 
Sig.  Calabrese  and  others  discovered  of 
late  years  at  Cervetri,  are  now  in  Sig. 
Castellani's  collection  at  Rome. 

Ceri  Niioco^  a  hamlet  of  70  souls,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  of  tufa, 
3  m.  K  of  Cervetri.  It  was  founded,  as 
we  have  remarked  above,  in  the  .13th 
century.  In  the  contests  of  the  Roman 
barons  it  was  a  place  of  some  strength, 
and  was  for  a  brief  period  Subject  to 
Cola  di  Rienzo.  In  the  15th  century  it 
belonged  to  the  Orsinis  of  Anguillara, 
who  built  there  a  new  fortress  in  1470. 
It  afterwards  passed  t6  the  Cesis, 
Borromeos,  Odescalchis,  and  Torlonias. 
There  are  some  tombs  in  its  vicinity, 
but  they  contain  nothing  to  call  for  a 
detailed  description. 

The  site  of  Pyrfjos,  the  ancient  p6rt 
and  arsenal  of  Csre,  is  placed  b^ 
antiquaries  at  Santa  Severa,  upon  the 
coast,  and  on  the  1.  of  .the  railway  tb 
Civita  Vecchia.  (See  Handbook  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  Rte.  100.) 


CORNETO  (TaRQUIXII), 

12  miles  from  Civita  Vecchia,  where 
light  carriages  can  be  hired  for  the 
excursion;  the  fare  for  one  with  2 
horses  to  go  and  return  will  be  3  scudi. 
There  is  also  a  diligence  in  the  morning 
on  the  arrival  of  the  first  railway  train 
from  Rome,  arriving  at  Corneto  about 
9'35  A.M.,  on  its  way  to  Toscanella  and 
Viterbo.  ("  I  hired  a  carriage  with 
2  horses,  which  took  me  to  C,ornet6, 
where  I  slept,  then  to  foscanella,  and 
back  to  Corneto,  in  all  nearly  3  days, 
for  7 J  scudi,  good  roads  everywhere." 
— C7.  Perliins,  April,  ISe.").)  The  road, 
which  is  generally  good,  follows  the 
coast-line  tor  about  2  m.,  and  then 
strikes  more  inland.  The  country  it 
traverses  is  chieOy  covered  with  myr- 
tles and  lentiscus.  The  road  crossess 
the  Mignone  little  more  than  midway 
between  the  2  towns,  and  proceeds 
almost  in  a  straight  line  to  Corneto. 
On  the  coast,  to  the  1.,  between  the 
moutlis  of  the  Mignone  and  the  Marta, 


is  Porto  Clementino,  the  high  tower 
near  which  is  a  conspicuous  objecL 
The  wooded  hills  on  the  rt,  of  lii* 
road  abound  in  wild  boars,  whic-L 
afford  excellent  sport  during  tl.c 
winter. 

Corneto  {Tivfisi  there  is  an  iun  at  the 
Palazzaccio,   improved    of  late,    with 
a  fair  Trattoria  on  the  ground-floor  ;  i: 
was   formerly   the   j^alace    of    Card. 
Vitelleschi,     and   will    be    hereafter 
noticed  for  its  architecture  ;    but  th«: 
tourist  wh6   wishes  to  spend    a    few 
days  here  will  find  more  coinfortablc 
quarters  in  every  respect  at  the  Casa 
Moirano,  with  very  obliging  people  . 
an  episcopal  city   of  about    40OO  II- 
hab.,  rose  in  the  middle  ages    from 
the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  Tarquinil. 
whoi»e  site   is  about    1^  m.  from  it. 
It  Was  ifiade  a  city  by  Eugenias  IV. 
in  1432,  and  is  surrounded  by  picta- 
resque  battlemented  walls  and  tower>, 
which    belone    probably    to     a    suli 
earlier  period.    The  first   bishop  o: 
Tarquinii  was  Apulejus,  a.d.  465,  but 
after  the  death  of  the  fourth  occnpam 
the  see  was  transferred  to   Corneto, 
which   must  therefore   have    been  a 
place  6f  some  consequence  before  the- 
close  ofthe  6th  century.  It  was  remark- 
able during  the  struggles  ofthe  Guelph& 
and  Ghibelines  for  its  attachment  to 
the  popes,   and  was   the   place   near 
which  Gregory  XI.   landed  wben    he 
brought  back  the  Holy  See  from  Avi- 
gnon to  Rome.     The  city  stands  on  a 
hill   overlooking  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  coast  it  is 
a  picturesque    and    imposing    object. 
The  old  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  12th 
century,  called  S.  Maria  di  Castelio, 
was  so  seriously  injured  by  lightning 
in  1810  that  it  is  now  abandoned :  it 
is  remarkable   for  a  doorway  with  a 
round    arch   formerly    covered    with 
mosaics,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
some  Latin  inscriptions,  recording  the 
names  of  the  bishops  of  Tarquinii. 
There   is   a  curious    pulpit  of   1209, 
made,  as  stated  on  an  inscription,  by 
Giov.  de  Guido,  Civis  Romano,  with 
sculptures  in  a  very  rude  style,  espe- 
cially of  lions  at  the  foot  ofthe  stairs 
leading  to  it.    The  tabernacle  over  the 
high  altar^  bearing  the  date  of  lOCu, 
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must  haTe  been  brought  here  from 
some  other  ch.  In  the  aisle,  forming 
a  step,  is  a  marble  slab,  inscribed  with 
the  words  "Larth.  Velchas  Thni- 
cesu,"  in  Etruscan  characters.  The 
sculptured  Ambo  is  a  good  work  of 
the  13th  century,  with,  the  name  of  its 
author  upon  it.  The  lofty  tower  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  4  statues  of 
horses  which  were  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Tarquinii,  and  placed  at  the 
angles  of  the  campanile.  Many  of  the 
houses  and  churches  of  Cometo  are 
ornamented  with  marbles  and  columns 
from  the  ancient  city,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  interesting  as  affording  good 
examples  of  Italian  Gothic.  The  large 
palace  of  Cardinal  Vitelleschi,  now  the 
inn  called  the  Palazzaccio,  presents  fine 
and  characteristic  details  of  the  do- 
mestic Gothic  of  the  15th  century. 
The  Palazzo  Comunale  contains  some 
frescoes  illustratiTe  of  the  history  of 
Cometo,  among  which  is  one  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  city  to  the  ancient 
Corytus,  an  assumption  of  antiquity  to 
which  Cometo  has  no  kind  of  preten- 
sion. Among  the  priyate  palaces  may 
be  mentioned  the  r.  Bruschi,  with  its 
charming  gardens ;  many  of  the  anti* 
quities  formerly  here,  however,  have 
been  sold.  The  upper  garden,  with  its 
cypress  grove,  in  which  have  been 
placed  several  Etrascan  sarcophagi,  is 
a  ver^  striking  point  from  the  exten- 
sive view  it  commands  over  the  sea,  the 
Promontory  of  Argentaro,  the  southern 
islands  of  the  Tuscan  Archipelago,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
P.  Falzacappa  contains  a  small  mn< 
seum  of  antiquities  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  Sig.  Pianciani  pos- 
sesses some  specimens  of  Etrascan 
sculptures  recently  discovered,  ITie 
Fratelli  Bruschi  are  dealers  in  Etras- 
can vases,  scarabasi,  and  bronzes.  The 
ch.  of  one  of  the  convents  of  nuns 
contained  the  remains  of  the  mother  of 
Napoleon,  and  Cardinal  Fesch,  who 
died  at  Rome,  until  they  were  removed 
to  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  a  few  years  since. 
The  modern  town  occupies  the  western 
extremity  of  an  elevated  plateau,  the 
necropolis  of  the  Etruscan  city. 

The  site  of  Tarquinii  is  about  1^  m. 

from  the  modem  city,  by  a  road  prao- 1 

.  [Eome.] 


ticable  only  on  foot  or  horseback.  It 
occupies  a  flat  table-land  still  called 
Turchina,  and  is  surrounded  by  pre- 
cipices throughout  nearly  its  entire  cir- 
cuit, and  encirled,  as  most  Etrascan 
cities  were,  by  two  torrents,  the  Al- 
bucu  and  Sarriva,  which  unite  before 
emptying  themselves  into  the  Marta. 
At  the  extremities  of  the  hill  were 
formerly  two  towers  called  la  Civitella 
and  la  Castellina ;  on  the  site  of  the 
latter  is  a  deserted  convent.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stands  was  probably  the 
arx  or  citadel  of  the  Etruscan  city. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  the  ancient  and 
once  magnificent  city  but  some  founda- 
tions of  buildings  at  the  highest  part  of 
the  hill,  consisting  of  parallelograms  of 
soft  stone,  in  the  massive  style  of  Etrus- 
can masonry,  a  fragment  of  the  city  wall 
over  an  ancient  arch  on  the  N.  side, 
and  a  tomb  sunk  in  the  rock  beneath 
the  surface  like  a  cellar,  and  afford- 
ing an  unique  exception  to  the  Etras- 
can custom  of  burying  their  dead 
beyond  the  city  walls.  The  posi- 
tion of  7  gates  may  be  recognised: 
from  that  on  the  S.  side  a  paved 
road  leads  to  Montarozzi,  the  Ne- 
cropolis. Tarquinii  was  the  religious, 
if  not  the  political  metropolis  of  an- 
cient Etrana.  It  was  founded  nearly 
1 200  years  before  the  Christian  era  by 
Tarchon,  who  assisted  ^neas  against 
Turaus.  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who 
settled  here  about  b.c.  658,  introduced 
many  of  the  arts  and  customs  of  Greece* 
and  married  a  lady  of  the  city.  His 
eldest  son,  a  Lucumo  or  prince,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  wife  Tanaquilf  when 
he  migrated  to  Rome,  assumed  the 
name  of  Tarquinius  Prisons.  The  fact 
is  interesting,  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  but  because 
the  names  of  Lucumo  and  Tanaquil  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  inscriptions 
found  among  the  sepulchres. 

A  deep  and  broad  valley,  through 
which  rans  the  Sarriva  torrent,  separates 
the  rocky  hill  of  Turchina  from  that 
of  Montarozzi,  the  ancient  Necropolis. 
This  hill  is  one  of  the  most  instrae- 
tive  sites  of  Etraria.  Its  surface  is 
covered  with  an  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  tumuli,  amounting  to  many 
hundreds,   exclusive   of  the   painted 
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tombs,  which  are  invariably  sunk  be- 
neath the  surface.  A  few  years  ago 
the  tumuli  were  comparatively  per- 
fect, but  they  have  now  mostly  disap- 
peared, and  the  uneven  surface  presents 
only  a  number  of  shapeless  mounds 
overgrown  with  shrubs,  or  the  open 

fits  leading  to  the  painted  sepulchres, 
t  is  from  these  tombs  that  the  Etrus- 
can student  has  derived  the  greater  part 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  religious 
customs,  the  games,  and  the  costumes, 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  nations 
of  ancient  Europe.  The  first  disco- 
veries were  made  here  in  the  last  centy ., 
by  Mr.  Byres,  an  Englishman  residing 
at  Rome ;  and  most  of  the  objects  dis- 
covered were  sent  to  England,  either  to 
the  British  Museum  or  to  private  col- 
lections. The  excavations  were  not 
pursued  on  a  systematic  plan,  until 
Lucien  Buonaparte  purchased  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Canino  and  Musignano, 
and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  work  by 
his  own  interesting  researches.  The 
great  discoverer  about  Corneto  has 
been  Signer  Awolta,  who  considers 
that  the  Necropolis  extended  over 
16  square  m.,  and  conjectures,  from 
the  2000  tombs  which  have  been 
opened  in  recent  years,  that  their  total 
number  #onld  not  have  been  less  than 
2,000,000.  Of  the  tumuli  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Monterozzi,  nearly  all 
which  are  perfect  enough  to  be  ex- 
amined appear  to  have  had  a  circular 
base  of  masonry  surmounted  by  a  cone 
of  earth.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
now  visible  is  known  as  the  '*Mauso- 
leo,"  and  is  built  of  hewn  blocks  of 
travertine  nearly  2  feet  in  length.  The 
interior  is  worthy  of  examination  on 
account  of  its  vaulted  roof  terminating 
in  a  square  head .  Among  these  tumuli 
in  1823  Signor  Avvolta  discovered  the 
virgin  tomb  which  first  directed  the 
attention  of  European  archseologists  to 
Corneto.  On  digging  into  the  tumulus 
for  stones  to  mend  a  road,  he  broke 
into  the  sepulchre  of  an  Etruscan  Lu- 
cumo  or  prince.  "  I  beheld,"  he  says, 
"a  warrior  stretehed  on  a  couch  of 
rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him 
vanish,  as  it  were,  under  my  eyes,  for, 
as  the  atmosphere  entered  the  sepul- 
chre,  the  armour,  thoroughly  oxidised. 


crumbled  away  into  most  minute  parti- 
cles; so  that  in  a  short  time  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left  on 
the  couch.  Such  was  my  astonishment, 
that  it  were  impossible  to  express  the 
effect  upon  my  mind  produced  by  this 
sight;  but  I  can  safely  assert  that  it  was 
the  happiest  moment  of  my  life."  Of 
the  objects  found  in  the  tomb,  the 
bronze  lance  and  javelins  were  rusted 
into  one  mass ;  and  the  golden  crown 
was  so  fragile  that  all  but  a  small  por- 
tion, which  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Kinnaird,  perished  on  its  way  to 
Rome.  It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  if  we  were  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  objects  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  other  tombs: 
most  of  them  have  passed  into  the  great 
museums  of  Europe,  or  into  private 
collections,  and  many  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  in  our  accouiit  of  the 
Etruscan  museums  at  Rome.  Even  the 
tombs,  if  their  names  be  not  changed 
by  the  different  ciceroni,  are  not  always 
shown  to  traveller  in  the  same  order, 
so  that  the  student  must  necessarily 
depend  more  upon  the  intelligence  of 
his  local  cicerone  than  upon  any  de- 
scriptions in  books.  The  principal 
painted  tombs,  however,  are  kt-pt 
I  locked  up  by  order  of  government,  and 
;  the  custode  who  holds  the  keys,  Aga- 
I  pito  Aldanesi,  in  the  Piazza  Angelica, 
I  shows  them  to  travellers  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say  that  he  who  wishes  to  obtain 
more  than  a  passing  knowledge  of  the 
tombs  must  visit  them  after  having 
studied  the  description  of  the  locality 
in  Canina's  *  Etruria  Maritima,'  or  upoQ 
the  spot  with  Mr.  Dennis's  volume 
in  his  hand.  Leaving  Corneto  by 
the  Porta  Clementina,  and  followiDg 
the  Strada  di  Montarozzi,  one  of  the 
first  tombs  is  the — I.  Grotta  Qwr- 
ciola,  discovered  in  1831,  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  of  all  the  tombs 
of  Tarquinii,  although  now  extremely 
injured  by  dampf  &c.  The  subjects  of 
the  paintings,  which  are  quite  Greek 
in  their  character,  are  a  love -scene 
and  banquet,  with  groups  of  dancers, 
horsemen,  games,  boar- hunts,  &c. 
Copies  of  Uiese  paintings  are  pre- 
served in  the  Gregorian  Museum  of 
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the  Vatican,  and  a  coloured  engrav- 
ing of  them  U  given  in  Mrs.  Gray's 
iK'ork,  thoueh  she  has  mistaken  their 
meaning.     ll.^Grotta  del  TncliniOf  or 
Tornba   Marzi^  discovered   in   1830,    a 
fine  charaher  with  a  vaulted  roof:   it. 
derives  its  name  from  the  brilliant  and 
lifelike   paintings    on    the    walls,    in 
which  several  male  and  female  figures 
are   seen   reclining  on    couches   at  a 
funeral  banquet.     The  costumes  and 
the    arrangement   of  the   tables,  &c., 
form  a  valuable  illustration  of  Etruscan 
manners.     On  one  of  the  walls  is  a 
representation  of  a  dance,  in  which  the 
arms  and  bauds  appear  as  if  playing 
casiauets.  Copies  of  these  paintings  are 
also  preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Mu- 
seum, and  in  the  Etruscan  room  of  the 
British     Museum.       III. — Qrotta     del 
Aforto,   discovered    in    1832,  a    small 
tomb,   remarkable   for  a  painting  re- 
presenting a  girl    aud   a    lad    laying 
out    the   dead   body  of  an    old  man, 
while  2  men  standing  by  appear  to  be 
manifesting  their  sorrow  by  frantic  ges- 
tures.    Over  the  woman's  head  is  the 
name  "  Thanaueil,"  over  the  old  man's 
is  the  name  "  Thanarsaia,"  and  over  the 
third  man  is  the  name  "  Enel."    The 
costumes  are  rich  and  very  interesting, 
and  the  whole  scene,  though  perfectly 
simple  in  its  character  and  Egyptian  in 
style  and  execution,  is  extremely  touch- 
ing.    The  other  paintings  represent  the 
fiiueral  dances  and  other  ceremonies. 
This  is  now,  perhaps,  the  most  injured 
of  all  the  tombs,  the  paintings  all  but 
effaced  by  water  getting  in.     Copies  of 
the  principal  subjects  are  preserved  in 
the  Gregorian  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
and  in  the  British  Museum,  the  ori- 
ginals  have  nearly  disappeared ;   an 
engraving  of  them  is  found  in  Mrs. 
Gray's  b^k,  though  the  colouring  is  in- 
correctly given.    IV.  Orotta  del  Tifone, 
or  dc*  Pompeiy  discovered  in  1832  (now 
the  most  interesting  to  be  visited),  one 
of  the  largest  tombs,  with  a  roof  sup- 
ported by  a  square  pillar,  bearing  on 
2  of  its  sides  the  figure  of  the  typhon, 
or  SLUgel  of  death,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.     The  sides  of  the  chamber 
have  3  ledges,  one   over  the  other, 
on   which  several  sarcophagi  still  re- 
maiOf  with  recumbent  figures  on  the 


lids.    Two  of  them  are  Roman  with 
Latin  inscriptions,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  persons  descended  from  the  ancient 
Etruscan  family  of  Pom  pus,  the  stirps 
probably  of  the  Homan  family  of  Pom- 
peius.    The  typhon  represeutfd  here  is 
a  winged  figure,  with  extended  arms, 
supporting  a  cornice  with  his  hands,  the 
lower  extremities  terminating  in  ser- 
pents.   On  the  rt.  wall  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  paintings  at  Tarquinii. 
a  procession  of  souls  with   good  aud 
evil    genii,    the    tallest    figure    being 
nearly   6   ft.  in   height,   aud    all   the 
others  as  large  as  life.     This  proces- 
sion is  almost  the  counterpart  of  one 
of  the   bas-reliefs  at  Norchia.      The 
twisted  hkIs  which  are  so  remarkable 
in  those  sculptures  are  here  again  seen 
in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  figures, 
thus  evidently  denoting  their  funeral 
import,     Mrs.  Gray  has  ^iven  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  subject  in  her  work, 
but  it  has  suffered  greatly  since  her 
drawing  was  made.     The  evil  genius, 
or  the  Etruscan  Charon,  is  black,  with 
his  head  wreathed  with  serpents;  he 
holds  an  enormous  hammer  in  one  hand, 
and  the  other,  which  terminates  in  a 
claw,  is  fksteued  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
youth :  a  female  figure,  still  bearing 
marks  of  great  beauty,  and  evidently 
representing  the  spirit  of  the  deceased, 
follows,  attended  by  another  evil  genius 
with  a  serpent  twined  around  his  head. 
Over  the  head  of  the  youth  are  in- 
scribed  the   words,    '*  Laris    Pumpus 
Arnthal  Clan  Cechase,"  or  Lars  Pom- 
peius,  the  son  of  Aruns.     V. — Grotta  del 
Cardinale,  first  discovered  in  1699,  re- 
discovered in  17 CO  by  our  countryman 
Mr.  Byres,  reopened  in  1780  by  Car- 
dinal Garampi,  and  made  known  by 
Micali   in    1808.      This   tomb  is  the 
largest  known  ;  it  consists  of  a  single 
chamber,  54  ft.  on  each  side,  with  a 
roof  supported  on  4  square  pillars,  orna- 
mented with  medallions.     It  appears  to 
have  been  left  unfinished  ;  the  outlines 
of  the  figures  on  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced,  but  the  colours  have  disappeared. 
The  most  interesting  ^ups  are  those 
on  the  frieze,  representmg  the  ^ood  and 
evil  spirits  in  the  act  of  drawing  in  a 
car  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person  to 
judgment :  they  are  engraved  in  Mrs« 
X  2 
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Gray's  book ;  and  Mr.  Byres's  drawings 
of  them,  made  when  they  were  almost 
in  their  original  condition,  were  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Messrs.  Colnaghi 
in  1842,  under  the  title  of  "  Hypogaji." 
The  evil  genii  are  painted  black,  with 
their  hair  standing  on  end,  and  with 
black  buskins ;  most  of  them  carry  ham- 
mers in  their  hands.    This  painting  is 
extremely  curious,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  it  has  been  seriously 
damaged  of  late  years.    The  five  fol- 
lowing tombs  are  near  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Necropolis,  about  2  m.   from 
the   Porta    Clementina.      YL^Orotta 
delle  Bit/hey  discovered  in  1827  by  Baron 
Stackelberg,  a  single  chamber,  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  painted  white,  black,  red, 
and  blue,  with  ivy-wreaths :  over  the 
door  are  panthers    and    geese.     The 
walls  are  covered  with  paintings  in  the 
purest  style  of  Greek  art,  arranged  in 
2  compartments.    On  the  lower  one,  on 
the  rt  wall,  is  a  group  of  dancers;  in 
the  upper  one  are  seen  the  bigse,  or 
two-horse    chariots,    making  prepara- 
tions for  a  race.    On  the  1.  wall,  in  the 
lower  compartment,  is  another  group 
of  dancers;  in  the  upper  one  are  various 
gymnastic  sports,  gladiators  preparing 
for  the  contest,  and  serpent-charmers. 
On  the  wall,  opposite  the  door,   the 
lower  division   has    a    representation 
of  the  funeral   banquet,   with  figures 
crowned  with  myrtle ;  above  is  another 
series  of  games,  wrestling,  leaping,  &c., 
all  highly  curious  as  studies  of  costume 
and  manners.     Copies  of  these  pictures 
are  preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Museum 
of  the  Vatican  and  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.    VI f. — Orotta  del  Mare^  a  small 
tomb  of  2  chambers,  with  4  sea-horses  on 
the  pediment  of  the  outer  one,  2  on  each 
side  of  a  large  shell.     Yllh—Grotta  del 
Barone^  or   Gtvtta  Kesiner,  discovered 
by  Baron  Stackelberg  and  Chev.  Kestner 
in   1827;    remarkable  for  some  very 
brilliant  and   interesting  paintings  of 
horsemen  preparing  for  the  race,  and  of 
the  competitors   receiving  chaplets  as 
their  prizes  from  a  female ;    the  whole 
designed  and  executed  in  a  style  more 
resembling  the  Egyptian  or  the  archaic 
Greek    tlian    any   other  examples  at 
Tarquinii.      Over  the  door  are   some 
searhorses  and  dolphins.    lX,^Qrotta 


Francesca^  or  the  Grotta  CHasHniani^  da- 
covered  by  Chev.  Kestner  in  l833,oGtt 
covered  with  brilliant  paintings,  repre- 
senting the  sports  and  dances  observed 
at  the  Etruscan  funerals ;  but  they  are 
gradually  disappearing  under  the  efieeci 
of  damp  and  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Among  the  .figures  still  visible 
are  a  dancing  girl  of  uncommon  grace 
and  elegance  of  action,  with  a  costume 
perfectly  modem  in  its  character ;  and 
2  others,  of  lifelike  attitude,  playing 
the  castanets  and  the  doable  pipes. 
X. — Grotta  delta  Scivfa  Nera^  the  most 
inaccessible  of  the  group  here  described, 
so  called  from  a  painting  representire 
with  singular  spirit  and  freedom  tbt 
hunt  of  a  black  wild  sow  by  two  hunts- 
men and  several  do^.  Below  the  pedi- 
ment containing  this  hunt  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  banquet  which  isoontins- 
ed  along  the  adjoining  wall.  Most  of  the 
figures  are  obliterated  or  imperfect ;  be: 
enough  remains,  both  of  them  and  of 
the  furniture  of  the  apartment,  to  show 
that  the  paintings  belong  to  a  period  of 
Etruscan  art  when  the  Egyptian  style 
had  been  discarded  for  the  freer  and 
more  flowing  outline  of  the  Greek.' 
•XL— Grotta  delle  IscHzwni,  discovereii 
in  1827,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  series :  over  the  door  are  2  panthers 
and  in  each  angle  of  the  pediment  is  a 
recumbent  fawn  with  a  goose  at  hii 
^t.  In  the  opposite  pediment  are  > 
lions,  2  deer,  and  2  panthers,  all  parti- 
coloured.  On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance 
is  a  group  of  2  figures,  one  represeoN 
ing  an  old  man  holding  a  forked  rud, 
the  other  a  boy  about  to  lay  a  fifk' 
upon  a  low  stool,  or  altar,  as  it  i^ 
considered  by  those  who  suppose  tk 
old  man  to  be  the  god  of  chastity,  sbI 
the  whole  scene  to  represent  a  sacrifict 
to  him.  On  the  L  wall  are  2  men  plaW 
ing  at  dice  at  a  hollow  table,  2  met 
boxing  with  the  cestus,  and  2  wrestletfj 


•  The  palntlngi  in  this  tomb  have  greAtly  M 
fered  from  the  negHgenoe  of  the  pereoiw  sxf 
from  Rome  to  copy  them  a  few  yean  ago  ««\  th 
I>art  of  the  government,  by  driving  nails  to  «aff 
port  tbeir  tracing-paper  Into  the  moet  bcantiti 
parts  of  the  groups— a  system  which  has  nwi 
contributed  towards  the  destmctlon  of  tM 
paintings  at  Cometo  than  the  effects  of  iM 
atmosphere,  and  which  has  been  repeatfd  i 
almost  all  the  tombs  where  ooptea  were  tsk«*> 
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i  false  door  in  the  wall  separates  these 
rom  a  procession  of  4  horsemen  and 
mmerous  attendants  on  foot,  with  dogs, 
^.f  who  appear  to  have  just  returned 
rom  a  race ;  the  forms  of  the  horses 
urpass  anything  ever  imagined  by  a 
nodern  horse-breeder.  A  bacchic  dance 
ills  the  next  space,  with  dancers  and 
lumerous  attendants  bearing  vases  and 
ftiue-jugs;  and  beyond  the  second 
false  door  the  space  is  occupied  by  a 
searded  figure,  attended  by  a  slave 
ocaring  boughs  of  trees  in  his  hand. 
These  paintings,  by  their  hard  out- 
line and  exa^rated  details,  bear 
evidence  of  their  high  antiquity,  and 
are  probably  the  oldest  which  are 
now  accessible  in  this  locality.  Ahnost 
all  the  figures  are  naked  or  nearly  so, 
and  almost  every  one  of  them  bears  an 
inscription ;  but  although  the  letters 
are  still  legible,  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  either  altogether  imknown, 
or  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Copies  of 
the  paintings  are  preserved  in  the 
Museo  Gregoriano  oi  the  Vatican,  and 
in  the  British  Museum. 

About  a  mile  from  Cometo,  a  little 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road  to  Yiterbo,  is 
B  most  interesting  tomb,  called  La 
Mercareccia,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
originally  decorated  with  pilasters  and 
friezes,  with  figures  of  lions,  bears, 
sphinxes,  and  human  victims.  The 
interior  of  the  outer  chamber  of  this 
tomb,  now  scarcely  accessible,  which 
shows  that  it  was  the  last  home  of 
some  Etruscan  great  man,  was  co- 
vered with  bas-reliefs  representing 
on  the  frieze  combats  of  wud  beasts, 
and  on  the  wall  below  figures  of 
men  and  horses  nearly  as  large  as 
Ufe.  This  yery  interestmg  example  of 
the  internal  sculptures  of  Etruscan  se- 
pulchres has  been  unfortunately  allowed 
to  faU  into  ruin:  and  the  principal 
figures  have  been  so  much  injured  by 
the  shepherds  who  for  years  nave  used 
the  tomb  as  a  sheepfold,  that  most  of 
the  figures  are  obliterated.  The  draw- 
ings of  our  countirman  Mr.  Byres  have 
however  preserved  to  us  the  outlines  of 
tlicse  BCtdptures,  and  of  the  paintings 
which  covered  the  walls  of  tlie  inner 
chamber.  Tlie  roof  terminates  in  a  per- 


pendicular shaft  20  feet  deep,  which 
communicates  with  the  plain  above,  and 
originally  formed,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
entrances  to  it. 

In  the  neighbouring  clifis  are  seve- 
ral caverns  of  enormous  size,  their  roofs 
supported  by  huge  pillars  hewn  out  of 
the  rock.  Whether  these  excavations 
were  used  as  cavern  temples  by  the 
Etruscans,  or  were  merely  quarries 
from,  which  they  derived  the  stone 
for  the  building  of  Tarquinii,  they  are 
curious  and  well  deserving  of  a  visit. 

OravUctBy  the  port  of  Tarquinii, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marta ;  the 
site  is  still  marked  by  some  remains  of 
massive  masonry. 

The  roads  leading  frova  Cometo  to 
Ponte  della  Badia,  the  site  of  Vulci, 
and  to  Toscanella,  the  ancient  Tus- 
cania,  are  practicable  only  for  light 
carriages ;  so  that  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bome,  the  traveller  who  visits  the 
district  on  horseback  will  be  much  less 
impeded  than  those  who  are  encumber- 
ed with  a  carriage  unsuited  to  the  roads 
of  the  country.  Those  who  cannot  ride 
had  better  provide  themselves  with  a 
light  gig  or  carritella  at  Civita  Yec- 
chia* 

There  is  now  a  very  fair  road  from 
Cometo  to  Bracciano,  passing  near  La 
Tolia,  which  will  enable  the  t-ourist  to 
return  to  the  capital  by  a  difierent  route, 
visiting  several  interesting  sites  on  the 
way.  The  distance  to  Bracciano,  where 
there  is  a  yery  fair  inn,  is  22  m.  Be- 
tween Bracciano  and  Bome  he  can  visit 
Ghtlera,  and  may  haye  time  enough  to 
see  Yeii,  by  making  a  diversion  from 
La  Storta  (see  p.  420). 

Ponte  dkela  Bapia  (Vulci). 

Travellers  who  visit  Vulci  liad  better 
make  Montalto  their  head-quarters, 
where  there  is  a  Locanda  (Cesarini*s), 
although  a  very  nuserable  affair,  as  they 
will  find  no  accommodation  in  the  castle 
at  the  Ponte  della  Badia,  which  be- 
sides swarms  with  vermin,  and  is  deso- 
lated by  malaria  after  the  middle  of 
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June.  Canino  is  also  dangerous  from 
malaria  during  the  summer  months.  At 
Montalto  thej  must  also  supply  them- 
selves with  proyisions,  as  none  are  to  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  Vulci  is  18  m.  N.  W. 
uf  Cometo.  [It  would  be  adrisable  to 
obtain  an  order  from  Prince  Torlonia,and 
write  beforehand  to  his  agent,  who  lives  at 
Musignano  or  Canino,  to  send  a  person 
with  the  keys  of  the  tombs  to  meet  the 
visitor  at  Ponte  della  Badia:  by  this 
means  time  and  possible  disappointment 
will  be  saved.]  The  road  foUows  that 
from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Leghorn  (de- 
scribed in  Bte.  83  of  Handwok  of  Cen- 
tral Italy)  as  fiir  as  Montalto,  when  a 
branch  road  of  6  or  7  m.,  practicable 
for  light  carriages,  strikes  inland  to  the 
Ponte  della  Badia,  and  the  castle  which 
adjoins  it.  This  castle,  a  fortress  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  towers  and  battle- 
ments, forms  a  picturesque  object  as  it  is 
approached.  It  is  situated  on  a  pre- 
cipice above  the  1.  bank  of  the  Flora, 
which  is  still  spanned  by  the  magnificent 
bridge,  partly  Etruscan  and  partly  Bo- 
man,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
It  is  now  garrisoned  by  a  few  soldiers 
and  custom-house  officers,  being  one 
of  the  frontier  stations  of  the  Papal 
States.  The  bridge,  which  seems  to 
form  part  of  the  fortress,  spans  the 
ravine  with  a  colossal  arch,  about  115 
feet  above  the  river.  The  piers  of  the 
bridge  are  built  of  masses  of  red  tufa^ 
without  cement,  and  are  evidently 
Etruscan;  the  masonry  which  encases 
them,  and  the  travertine  arch  above, 
are  as  clearly  Boman;  so  that  we 
may  at  once  regard  the  bridge  as  a 
Boman  work  on  Etruscan  piers.  The 
width  of  the  bridge  is  10  feet,  and  the 
parapets  are  so  high  as  to  shut  out  the 
prospect  on  all  sides :  in  one  of  these 
parapets  is  a  channel  which  served  for 
the  passage  of  an  aqueduct,  the  waters 
of  which,  in  ages  long  gone  by,  oozed 
tlu-ougb  the  masonry  and  formed  enor- 
mous masses  of  stalactites,  which  still 
overhang  the  side  of  the  bridge  above 
the  smaller  arch  on  the  rt.  bank.  Be- 
yond the  bridge,  a  plateau  of  2  m.  in 
circuit,  but  elevated  above  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Flora,   was  the  site  of  ancient 


Vulci,  a  citv  destroyed  by  Titna  C<h 
runcanius  a^r  the  &11  of  Tarquinii; 
it  is  still  known  as  the  Piano  di  Tc^A 
or  di  Voce:  scarcely  any  ancient  remain! 
are  now  visible,  and  of  those  there  are 
very  few  fragments  which  are  not  Bo- 
man, and  some  of  as  late  a  date  as  the 
i  time  of  Constantine.    The  Necropolis 
of  Vulci  occupied  the  table-land  on 
I  both  banks  of  the  Flora ;   that  on  the 
1 1.  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected 
i  with  the  city  by  one  or  more  bridge*, 
!  but  the  remains  of  one  only  are  t;- 
I  sible,   at  a  spot  called  "  II   Pdago." 
I  The  first  excavations  were  made  here 
I  in  1828,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
I  months   Lucien    Buonaparte    brought 
to  light,   within  a  space  of  about  4 
I  acres,  no    less  than   2000   -vases   and 
numerous   other  Etruscan   specimeni!. 
The  brothers  Campanari,  and    othen 
who  had  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
soon  joined   in  the  search,  and  from 
that   time  Vulci  has   been   an    inex- 
haustible mine  of  Etruscan  art,  cod- 
tributing   wealth    to  the  "proprietors, 
and    enriching  the  museums   of  Lon- 
don,   Paris,  St.   Petersburg,    Munich, 
and    Berlin.      The    tombs    at    Vulci 
are,  with  one  exception,  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil.     So  great  has  been 
the  mercenary  character  of  the  excava- 
tors that    scarcely  a  tomb   has   been 
opened  for  years  which  has  not  been 
filled  up  with  earth  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  rified  of  its  contents,  and,   when 
those  contents  have  not  appeared  to 
the  excavator  to  possess  a  money  value, 
they  have  been  wantonly  destroyed.    It 
is,  therefore,  hardly  surprising  that  there 
is  only  one  tomb  now  accessible  in  the 
Necropolis  on  the  side  of  the  Ponte  della 
Badia,  the  "  Grotta  del  Sole  e  della  Lu- 
na," a  very  curious  one  of  8  chamben, 
with  moulded  ceilings  and  panels  on 
the  walls,  all  cut  in  the  rock.     Near 
this    was   situated   the    first    painted 
tomb  discovered  at  Vidci,  now  entirely 
destroyed,  but  the  paintings  of  which 
are  fortunately  preserved  by  copies  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Museo 
Gregoriano  at  the  Vatican.    Not  far 
from  this  was  the  tumulus  opened  by 
Campanari  in  1835,  and  m  which  he 
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found  the  skeleton  of  a  warrior  with 
his  helmet  on  his  head,  his  ring  on  his 
finger,  and  his  bronze  shield  stUl  hang- 
ing beside  him  on  the  wall.    An  ad- 
joining* chamber,  in  which  were  found 
some  beautiful  vases,  was  evidently  the 
tomb  of  the  warrior's  wife.    In  another 
near  this  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
child  surrounded  by  its  toys.     In  the 
Necropolis  on  the  other  side  or  E.  of  the 
river  more  than  6000  tombs  have  been 
opened,  and  yet  there  is  hardly  one 
which  has  been  left  open.  In  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  however,  is  the  remark-  j 
able  tumulus  called  "  La  Oucumella,"  I 
50  feet  high,  and  about  700  feet  in  { 
circumference,  which  was  opened  by  j 
Liucien  Buonaparte  in  1829:  the  mound 
was  encircled   by  a  wall  of  massive  j 
blocks.     Above  this  wall  were  disco- 
vered some  small  sepulchral  chambers, 
and  on  the  centre  of  the  mound  were 
2   towers    about    40    feet    high,    one  i 
square,  the  other  circular,  having  seve- 
ral sphinxes  and  fabulous  aniinals  on  i 
their  summits,  while,  at  their  base,  a  I 
long  passage  guarded  by  sphinxes  led  to  . 
2  small  chambers  of  massive  masonry, 
containing  some  fnigments  of  bronze  | 
and  gold,  and  bearing  evident  proofs 
that  they  had  been  already  rifled.    A  i 
fantastic  restoration  of  this  tomb,  with 
a  square  and  2  round  towers,  has  been  { 
given  in  M.  Noel  Desverger's  *  Etrurie  , 
et  Etrusques.*  From  a  painting  existing  ' 
in  the  Villa  at  Musigtiano.    Tlie  great 
central  sepulchral  chamber,  from  that 
author's  description,  appears  not  yet  to 
have  been  discovered.      Near  this  tu- 
mulus is  a  small  low  one  called  La  I 
Botonda,  walled  round  with  a  single  i 
course  of  stone,  in  which  some  very  ' 
beautiful  vases  were  discovered ;  and  ' 
beyond  another  called  the  Cucumel- ! 
letta,  which  was  opened  in  1832,  and 
found    to    contain    5    chambers.      In 
that  part  of  the  Necropolis  of  Vulci, 
west  of  the  Ponte  Sodo,  called  Polle- 
drara,  was  opened  the  extraordinary 
tomb,  in  which  a  bronze  effigy  of  an 
Etruscan  lady,   and  a  marble  figure 
of  another,  with  Egyptian  vases  and 
ostrich-eggs    painted    with    Egyptian 
sphinxes,   Egyptian  alabaster  figures, 


and  ointment-pots  in  the  form  of  Isis, 
a  bone  spoon,  2  bronze  cars,  and  other 
objects  of  the  highest  interest,  were 
found.  After  being  long  suspended, 
the  excavations  at  Vulci  were  resumed 
in  1857  by  the  late  Signor  Fran9ois  and 
a  society  of  antiquarians,  when  some 
curious  and  untouched  sepidchres  were 
discovered.  One  of  these,  on  the  height 
above  the  Fiora,  and  near  the  Ponte 
Rotto^  is  remarkable :  it  is  about  200 
yards  from  the  OucumeUa,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a  subterranean  road  and 
gallery  100  ft.  long,  opening  into  a 
vestibule  containing  graves  of  children. 
The  principal  sepulchral  chamber  open- 
ing out  of  this  bias  a  pyramidal  roof:  in 
it  were  found  several  sarcophagi,  urns, 
&c.,  whilst  the  walls  were  covered  with 
paintings  in  a  purely  Etruscan  style — 
a  rare  circumstance  amongst  the  sepul- 
chres at  Vulci :  one  on  1.  hand  wall 
representing  Achilles  sacrificing  to  the 
manes  of  Patroclus,  where  we  see  3 
youths  or  captives  bound  conducted 
by  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus,  to  the  prin- 
cipal immolator,  Achilles ;  near  whom 
stand  a  hideous  Charon,  a  winged  Iris, 
a  figure  with  flowing  hair  supposed  to 
represent  the  shade  of  Patroclus,  hav- 
ing the  word  Hinthial  in  Etruscan 
characters  above  and  AeAMEHNOV. 
Another  painting  shows  us  Ajax  and 
Cassandra  at  the  altar  of  Minerva. 
On  each  side  of  one  of  the  doors  two 
venerable  figures  beneath  palm  trees  of 
Nestor  and  Phoenix,  with  their  names, 
and  near  them  two  warriors  who  have 
transfixed  each  other  with  their  swords, 
perhaps  Eteocles  and  Polynices.  On 
the  wall  opposite  the  sacrifice  to  Pat- 
roclus is  a  purely  Etruscan  scene,  a 
military  sacrifice.  In  one  corner  are 
figures  of  Mastama,  the  Servius  Tul- 
li'us  of  the  Romans,  cutting  the  bonds 
that  bound  the  hands  of  Cel^s  Ve- 
benna.  There  are  several  other  paint- 
ings, nearly  all  accompanied  with 
Etruscan  inscriptions,-'  and  above  an 
elaborate  frieze  painted  with  imaginary 
animals,  such  as  griffins,  sphinxes,  the 
Etruscan  Cerberus,  and  panthers,  bulls, 
deer,  and  horses  devouring  each 
other.    When  first  discovered  the  co* 
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Sketch  of  a  sabterranean  Tomb  near  the  Flora  at  Vuld,  diaoovered  in  1867. 


1.  Central  chamber,  with  painthiga. 

2.  Sepulchral  chamber  behind. 


3,  3.  3.  Sepulchral  crypto. 

4.  Long  pasiogo  leading  to  tomb. 
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lours  of  theee  extnordinaiy  paintiiigs 
■were  most  brilliant  and  admirably  pre- 
eerred.*  Out  of  the  central  chamber 
opon  on  each  side  6  smaller  crypts, 
and  beyond  another  central  cheonber ; 
on  the  sides  of  which  are  the  paintings 
of  the  sacrifice  to  Fatroclus.  In  the 
centre  of  this  inner  chamber  is  a  sepul- 
chral urn  with  bas-reliefs  of  a  homan 
figure  on  two  of  its  sides,  and  be- 
hind it  seyeral  amphons,  which  pro- 
bably contained  ashes,  with  Greek 
names  and  inscriptionB  on  the  handles. 
This  most  interesting  tomb  has  been 
•gain  momentarily  walled  up,  until 
copies  have  been  made  of  the  paint- 
ings, which  when  last  seen  were  still 
in  excellent  preservation,  retaining 
all  their  brilliancy  of  colour.  Seyeral 
specimens  of  elaborately  worked  Etrus- 
can jewellery  were  also  found  in  this 
Hypogffium,  which  are  now  in  the 
Louvre.  Some  tombs  havebeenrecently 
opened  on  thesides  of  the  cliff  overlook- 
ing the  Fiora,  and  it  is  probable  that 
others  would  be  discovered  on  removing 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  con- 
ceals their  entrances.  Of  the  many 
thousands  of  beauti^  vases  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  at  Vulci, 
every  museum  in  Europe  contains  so 
many  examples  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  particularize  them  further  than  to 
say  that  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  of  Qreek  workmanship,  and  many 
bear  the  same  artists'  names  which  are 
seen  on  those  of  Campania  and  Magna 
GrsBcia. 


MnSIGNiiKO. 

In  proceeding  from  Ponte  della 
Badia  to  Toscanella,  the  traveller 
should  pay  a  visit  to  this  interesting 
ch&teau,  once  the  favourite  residence 
of  Lucien  Buonaparte.  The  ch&teau, 
formed  out  of  a  Franciscan  convent, 
is  a  plain  and  unpretending  building, 
and  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its 

*  Mont  of  the  paintings   have  been  given, 
although  not  doing  them  Justice,  in  M.  Noel 
Desverger's  work  above  cited,  and  better  still  in 
the'Moniimentilnediti,' voLlL,  and'BiilIetino'         ,    ^   - 
(1M3)  of  the  Roman  Instituto  Archeologico.       [  early  Ciesars. 


museum  of  antiquities  found  on  the 
site  of  y  uloi,  and  interesting  as  a  speci* 
men  of  an  estate  arranged  with  taste 
and  farmed  with  great  skill  by  a  man 
of  distinguished  taste  and  acquirements. 
Of  late  years  it  has  not  been  inhabited, 
and  the  beautiful  gardens,  laid  out 
with  great  taste  by  the  late  dowager 
princess  of  Canino,  are  allowed  to  be 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  fall  into 
decay.  Musignano  was  purchased  by 
Lucien  Buonaparte  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VIL,  and  constituted,  with  Canino, 
the  joint  principality  from  which  he 
derived  liis  title  as  a  Koman  prince ; 
it  now  belongs  to  Prince  Torlonia, 
by  whom  it  was  purchased  on  the 
return  of  the  descendants  of  Lucien  to 
France,  in  1864. 

The  village  of  Ca»»»o  presents  no 
object  of  interest  beyond  sepulclural 
excavations  in  the  cliff  on  which  it 
stands.  There  is  a  "  Locanda "  in 
the  village,  but  it  is  both  miserable 
and  dirty.  In  the  parish  ch.  is  a 
monument  by  Psmpaloni,  of  Florence, 
raised  to  Lucien  Buonapacte  by  his 
children;  he  died  at  Yiterbo,  and,  as 
well  as  his  2nd  wife,  is  buried  here. 

Canino,  Musignano,  and  Ponte  della 
Badia  may  be  visited  without  any  kind 
of  danger  from  malaria  in  the  months 
of  April,  May,  Nov.,  and  Dec. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Canino 
rises  the  moimtain  of  the  same  name 
(1880  ft,  above  the  sea),  Uke  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of 
the  Fiora.  Like  Soracte,  it  is  formed 
of  secondary  limestone,  and  the  sur- 
rounding Maremma  of  volcanic  dejec- 
tions, similar  in  age  and  nature  to  those 
of  the  Boman  Campagna.  Physically 
and  geologically,  therefore,  the  pea£ 
which  towers  over  the  Fiora  is  in  every 
respect  similar  to  its  more  classical 
neighbour  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
An  excursion  to  the  summit  will  well 
repay  the  fatigue  of  an  ascent.  The 
panoramic  view  from  it  is  very  exten- 
sive. Near  the  S.  base  of  the  moun- 
tain are  some  ruins  of  baths  and  dwell- 
inc^  of  the  Homan  period,  probably 
belonging  to  a  villa  of  the  time  of  tha 
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TOSCANELLA  (TUSOAXIA). 

Toscanella  is  15  m.  from  Yulci,  17 
from  Corneto,  16  from  Montefiascone, 
18  from  Viterbo,  and  18  from  Vetralla. 
It  has  a  population  of  1726  Inhab. 
From  Canino,  Vulci,  Cometo,  and 
Viterbo,  the  road  is  practicable  for  the 
carriages  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
small  inn  kept  by  Pandolfini,  which  is 
tolerably  clean  and  moderate,  but  the 
traveller  shoidd  endeayour  to  provide 
himself  with  introductions  to  some 
resident  famify  in  the  town.  If  we 
visit  it  from  Cometo,  the  journey  will 
occupy  from  3  to  4  hours  by  a  good 
carriage  road.  Leaving  Cometo,  the 
road  descends  into  the  valley  of  the 
Marta,  which  it  crosses  and  follows 
for  some  miles,  winding  round  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
is  built.  It  then  enters  on  a  dreary 
country,  which  offers  no  attraction 
until  the  picturesque  mediesval  towers 
and  battlemented  walls  of  Toscanella 
burst  upon  the  view.  A  large  cham- 
ber in  the  rock,  near  which  the 
road  passes  between  the  two  towns, 
supplied  many  antiquities  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  foundation  of 
Tuscania  is  attributed  by  some  author- 
ities to  Ascanius,  the  son  of  iBneas, 
but  its  early  history  is  involved  in  the 
general  obscimty  which  hangs  over  so 
many  cities  of  Etruria.  The  modem 
name  is  traced  to  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  when  Toscanella,  from  its 
commanding  position  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  plain,  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength.  Nothing  can  be 
more  picturesque  than  the  appearance 
of  the  town,  surrounded  by  its  walls 
and  towers,  which  carry  the  mind 
back  to  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  and  sustained  many  a  si^e  in 
the  eventful  struggles  of  tha>t  period. 

The  hill  of  San  Pietro,  which  is  out- 
side the  modem  town,  was  most  pro- 
bably included  within  the  walls  ofthe 
ancient  city,  and  in  all  probability  was 


itsArx.  The  summit  is  still  siuTDOuntec 
by  some  squ&re  double  towers  of  mc 
diteval  masonry,  constituting  Terr 
striking  objects  from  all  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Very  little  now 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  beyond  sub- 
structions and  sewers,  and  some  reticu- 
lated work  of  Boman  times.  In  the 
valley  beneath,  the  ruins  of  a  circus 
were  discovered  a  few  years  back.  On 
the  height  of  San  Pietro  ia  situated  the 
Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  a  very 
interesting  edifice  in  the  earliest  Italian 
G-othic  style:  it  is  supposed  to  dat<e  fit>m 
the  9th  or  10th  cent.,  and  is  built  of 
fragments  of  ancient  buildings:  the 
great  doorway  has  a  rich  round-headed 
arch,  with  a  i^se  window  and  arcaded 
galleries  above,  the  whole  enriched 
with  some  very  curious  sculptures  of 
the  Trinity,  angels,  saints,  men,  devils, 
chimeras,  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles  cf 
extraordinary  variety  and  of  most  gro- 
tesque expression.  The  interior  was 
once  covered  with  frescoes,  but  they 
have  nearly  disappeared,  from  damp  and 
neglect.  The  columns  which  suppon 
the  roof  were  evidently  taken  from 
ancient  buildings.  The  font  rests  on  a 
Pagan  altar.  From  the  nave  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  high  altar,  beneath 
which  is  a  crypt,  a  curious  fragment  of 
mediseval  architecture.  Its  28  marble 
columns  seem  to  have  been  collected 
from  all  kinds  of  buildings,  Boman  as 
well  as  Etruscan.  It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  bath,  the 
latter  built  on  the  foundations  of  an 
Etruscan  temple.  Near  the  cathedral 
is  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria,  decorated  on 
the  outside  with  fiintastic  sculptures 
similar  to  those  of  the  cathedral :  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  centy.  older  than  S. 
Pietro.  There  b  a  large  fr^co  of  the 
Last  Judgment  at  the  end  of  the  apse, 
probably  of  the  14th  centy.,  and  a 
good  altar-piece  of  Virgin  and  Child, 
of  the  Siennese  school.  The  ch.  of  S. 
Maria  also  contains  a  curious  pulpit 
in  the  same  style  as  that  S.  Mana 
di  Castello  at  Cometo,  and  probably 
of  the  same  period  (13th  centy.) 
Beyond  these  ecclesiastical  edifices 
there    is  nothing  of  any  interest  in 
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Toscanellfl,  except  the  hoose  and  gaiv 
den   of  the  Gampanari  family,  known 
througbont    Europe   as    having    been 
among  the  first  and  most  successful 
labourers    in    the    field    of   Etruscan 
exploration.    Signor  Campanari*s  resi- 
dence is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  town,  and  contains  some  valuable 
tombs  and  other  treasures  discovered  in 
the  excavations.   Many  of  these  are  not 
80  easily  removable  as  the  lighter  ar- 
tidee,  which  speedily  find  purchasers, 
and   therefore  they  may  now  be  al- 
most   considered    as    permanent    fix- 
tures on  the  premises.    The  garden  is 
unique  in  character  and  arrangement ; 
sarcophagi,    with   full-length  portrait 
figures  of  every  variety  and  of  every 
age  upon  their  lids,  are  scattered  here 
and  there  among  the  shrubs  and  trees ; 
and  in  one  part  of  the  garden  is  tho 
fao-simile  of  a    tomb    which    Signor 
Oampanari  opened  in  1839,  constructed 
on   the  exact   model  as  to  size   and 
arrangement,  and  containing  10  of  the 
27  urns  and  other  articles  found  in  the 
original  sepulchre.    The  figures  on  these 
sarcophagi,  of  both  males  and  females, 
are  in  recumbent  attitudes ;   they  hold 
goblets  in  their  hands,  and  form  to- 
gether a  family  banquet  of  the  dead. 
As  a  large  portion  of  the  treasures  dis- 
covered by  the  Gampanari  have  found 
their  way  to  the  Gregorian  Museum, 
we  need  not  more  particularly  describe 
them  here.      On  the  heights  opposite 
Toscanella,  and  in  the  cliffs   of  the 
ravines  around  it,  we  may  still  trace 
the   site   of  the    ancient   Necropolis. 
The  most  interesting  tomb  accessible 
is  that   called  the   Grotta  della  Be- 
gina,    of    late    years    much   injured, 
a   large    irregular    chamber    with    2 
massive  columns  supporting  the  roof, 
and  remarkable   for  its   labyrinth,  a 
passage  cut  in  the  rock  and  commu- 
nicating from   one  wall  of  the  tomb 
to  the  other.     Most  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs  at  Toscanella  are  beneath  the 
surface  like  those  at  Vulci.  Sig.  Valery , 
an  apothecary,  has^a  large  assortment 
of  bronzes,   vases,   scarabsi,  &c.,  for 
sale;  his  prices  are  high,  but  he  will 
stand  beating  down. 


"No  traveller    who  has  not   visited 

from  some  other  point  the  extraordinary 

cavern-tombs    of  Sovana  should  leave 

ToscaneUa     and    its     neighbourhood 

without    extending  his    excursion    to 

that    locaUty.     Before,    however,    we 

notice  Sovana  and  some  other  Etruscan 

sites  which  must  be  passed  on  the  way, 

it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  for  the 

information  of  those  who  desire  to  pro- 

I  ceed  to  Yiterbo,  that  a  good  road  from 

!  Toscanella  leads  direct  to  that   city, 

j  about  4  hours*  drive.     On  leaving  Tos- 

I  canella  the  road  winds  up  a  valley  filled 

with  ancient  tombs,  excavated  in  the 

I  rocky  precipices  like  those  which  occur 

I  so    abundantly  in  all  the  valleys   of 

;  this  district.    From  some  parts  of  the 

'  road  the  4  Etruscan  cities  of  Cometo, 

!  Toscanella,  Yiterbo,  and  Montefiascone 

are  visible  at  the  same  time,  and  form 

I  one  of  the  most  striking  panoramas 

of  the  journey.     At  about  two-thirds 

I  of  our  way  between  Toscanella  and 

Yiterbo,  but  2  m.  on  rt  of  the  road, 

I  is    Castel    d'Asso,   with    its    cavern- 

i  sepulchres.     The  traveller   may  visit 

I  them  without  difficulty  en  rotUe^  but 

•  it   will    perhaps    be    more    desirable 

I  to    proceed    durect    to  Yiterbo,    and 

I  make   Castel    d'Asso    the    object    of 

a  separate  excursion  frt>m  that  town  : 

in  fjEust,  the  tourist  may  advantageously 

j  make  Yiterbo   (where  there  is  now  a 

good  inn.  La  Posta,  but  make  your  bar- 

'  gain  beforehand ! !)   his  head-quarters 

for  a  day  or  two,  and  explore  the  many 

j  interesting   objects  in  the  town  and 

!  neighbourhood.    They  are  fully  noticed 

1  in  the    Handbook  of    Central   Italy 

i  (Rte.  101).    3  m.  before  arriving  at 

I  Yiterbo  the  road  passes  about  \  m. 

from  the  sulphureous  baths  of  i  Bulli- 

cami  on  rt. 

I 

SOVAKA  (SUAWa). 

As  this  place  lies  beyond  the  Boman 
frontier,  the  traveller  had  better  have 
his  passport  visSd  before  leaving 
Borne,  or  at  Civita  Yecchia,  particularly 
if  he  intend  to  prolong  his  tour  to 
Ck}sa  and  OrbeteUo.  The  road  is  prac- 
ticable foroitli^  light  carriages  of  the 
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country,  but  is  more  suited  to  the 
horseman  or  pedestrian.  The  distances 
are—from  Toscanella  to  Ischia,  14  m. ; 
from  Ischia  to  Famese,  8  m. ;  from 
Famese  to  Fitigliano,  12  m. ;  from 
Fitigliano  to  Sovaaa  2^  m. ;  making 
together  31}  m. :  but  these  will  pro- 
bably be  increased  by  a  detour  to 
Castro.  At  Ischia  the  trayeller  may 
obtain  accommodation  at  the  Casa 
Farolfi;  at  Famese  there  is  a  small 
osteria ;  at  Fitigliano,  which  he  must 
make  his  head-quarters,  he  will  find 
most  obliging  and  excellent  treatment 
at  the  Oasa  Bertocci ;  at  Soyana  there 
is  no  accommodation.  All  the  places 
we  have  mentioned  occupy  Etruscan 
sites,  though  their  ancient  names  are 
either  unknown  or  objects  of  conjecture. 
Isehia  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land 
between  deep  rayinee,  the  sides  of  which 
are  full  of  tombs.  JVimete  is  in  a  simi- 
lar position,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Matemum,  a  station  on  the 
Via  Clodia:  it  contains  a  palace  belong- 
ing to  Frince  Chigi.  CoHrOf  which  gave 
a  Ducal  title  to  the  ex-king  of  Naples, 
as  descendant  from  the  Faniese  &mily, 
7  m.  W.  of  Famese,  also  occupies  an 
Etruscan  site,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
that  of  Stalonia^  on  a  tongue  of  land 
near  the  Olpeta  torrent,  2  m.  above 
its  junction  with  the  Fiora,  surrounded 
by  nivines  deeper  and  gloomier  than 
any  others  in  this  district ;  but  the 
town  is  a  wilderness,  having  been 
levelled  to  the  ground  by  Innocent 
X.,  as  a  punishment  for  the  supposed 
murder  of  the  bishop  of  the  see  by  one 
of  the  dukes  of  Famese.  Piiigliano 
stands,  like  the  towns  we  have  de- 
scribed, on  a  tongue  of  land  separated 
from  the  neighlK»uring  plain  by  deep 
chasms,  the  sides  of  which  are  filled 
with  tombs  and  columbaria.  Near  one 
of  the  gates,  called  the  Forta  di  Sotto, 
are  some  fine  fragments  of  the  city 
wall,  8  courses  high,  and  in  the  best 
style  of  Etruscan  masonry.  On  a  height 
above  the  town,  callea  the  Foggio 
Strozzoni,  are  some  traces  of  a  vula 
of  the  counts  Orsini,  with  which  the 
peasantry  associate  many  a  romantic 
tale  :  2  recumbent  figures  hewn  in  the 


rock  are  still  called  by  them  ^  Orlando 
and  his  wife."  The  scenery  aboat  Fi- 
tigliano is  extremely  fine,  and  would 
afford  occupation  to  the  sketchers  for 
days  together,  particularly  in  ihe  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Cascatella.  Another 
place  of  even  greater  natural  beauty, 
but  lying  about  6  m.  off  the  route  we 
have  laid  down,  ascending  the  ravine 
of  the  Lente,  is  8oramo,  an  Etnucaa 
site,  the  name  of  which  is  lost ;  it 
abounds  in  scenery  of  the  grandest  cha- 
racter. There  is  no  inn  there,  but 
refreshments  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Casa  FarfSsnti,  though  there  aare  no 
beds  which  the  traveller  will  vriUin^y 
occupy.  3  m.  from  Fitigliano,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  is  the  Tillage  of 
Sovana,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
Boman  city  of  Suana,  almost  de- 
serted in  the  summer  season  frtHs 
malaria.  In  1843  this  remote  and 
almost  unknown  village  aoquir^ed  cele> 
brity  by  the  discoveries  of  our  countrr- 
man  Mr.  Auisley,  who  found  in  the 
ravines  around  it  a  series  of  sculp- 
tured tombs  more  varied  in  their  char 
racter  and  more  beautiful  in  their  de- 
tails than  any  which  had  hitherto  beeo 
known  throughout  Etruria.  The  pre- 
sent town,  with  a  population  reduced 
by  malaria  to  less  than  100,  was  so 
important  a  place  in  the  middle  ages 
that  it  sustained  a  si^ge  against  'Fre- 
derick IL,  and  its  mediseval  castle, 
with  its  machicolated  battlemente^  is 
still  standing.  Sovana  was  the  birth- 
place of  Gregory  Vll.  (Hildebrand), 
and  is  still  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
though  the  malaria  gives  the  preliUe 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  non-residenoe. 
Travellers  who  have  time  at  their 
disposal  should  take  care,  for  this 
reason,  to  visit  the  locality  in  the 
winter  or  spring  months,  when  they 
can  do  so  without  danger.  Before  ex- 
ploring the  ravines  it  will  be  desir- 
able to  obtain  some  person  frK>m  the 
village  to  act  as  guide,  as  the  pas- 
sages are  in  many  cases  intricate  and 
dangerous :  the  bishop's  prepotto  will 
probably  give  the  best  information  as 
to  persons  qualified  for  this  duty. 
The  first  and  most  remarkable  tomb 
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disoorered  hy  Mr.  Ainsley  is  called 
"La  Fontana."  It  ia  hewn  in  the 
tufa  rock,  and  is  17  feet  wide  by  17 
high,  the  last  7  feet  being  occupied  by 
the  pediment.  This  pediment  rests  on 
a  projecting  firieae,  below  which  is  a 
recessed  arch  nearly  10  feet  high,  with 
an  inscription  caryed  on  the  inner  wall, 
and  buttresses  on  each  side,  which 
probably  supported  figures.  The  pedi- 
ment is  filled  with  an  alto-relievo  of  a 
marine  deity,  with  hufe  fishes'  tails  in 
the  centre,  having  a  mue  genius  winged 
on  either  side.  The  design  and  exe- 
cution of  these  figures  proye  that 
they  belone  to  a  late  period  of  Etrus- 
can art,  and  as  no  such  monument  has 
been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country  it  may  fairly  be  considered 
unique.  Near  this  is  a  long  hne  of 
rock-hewn  tombs,  differing  from  those 
observed  in  the  other  yalleys  of  Etru- 
ria,  in  the  purely  Egyptian  character  of 
their  outUne  and  mouldings,  though 
the  doors  and  inscriptions  are  Etrus- 
can. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ra- 
vine is  another  very  remarkable  tomb, 
called  by  the  peasantry  the  "Grotta 
Fola,"  hewn  out  of  the  tufa  in  the 
form  of  the  portico  of  a  temple.  The 
single  column  which  remains  and  the 
pilaster  behind  it  are  fluted,  and  the 
capitals  are  formed  of  foliage  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  Corinthian: 
Mr.  Ainsley  considers  that  they  have 
human  heads  in  the  middle  of  each 
face,  the  whole  of  which  retains  traces 
of  red  colour.  The  pediment  has  lost 
its  sculptures,  if  any  such  ever  existed 
in  it,  but  the  part  of  the  soffit  which 
remains  is  still  decorated  with  medal- 
lions. From  the  traces  of  art  on  the 
adjoining  rocks,  Mr.  Ainsley  concludes 
that  the  portico  formed  a  part  of  a 
much  larger  monument,  forming  "an 
union  of  objects  of  architectural  gran- 
deur not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  part 
of  Etruria."  Many  other  tombs  of 
interest  are  found  in  the  same  line  of 
cUff,  but  the  most  remarkable  are  a 
series  of  tombs  hewn  into  the  forms 
of  houses,  presenting  the  most  perfect 
characteristics  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  Etruscans.   Nearly  every 


monument  has  its  inscription,  carved, 
not  on  the  cornice,  but  within  the 
moulded  doorway.  Altogether  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  any  spot  which 
offers  a  more  fertile  field  for  the 
archsBologist  or  the  explorer. 


Satubkia. 

About  8  m.  beyond  Sovana  is  the 
site  of  Satumia,  which  presents  us 
with  archseological  attractions  dif- 
fering from  those  of  every  other  site 
we  have  described.  Independently  of 
its  interest  to  the  antiquaiy  as  one 
of  the  4  cities  which  Dionysius  de- 
scribes as  having  been  built  by  the 
aborigines,  Satumia  is  a  place  which 
every  artist  and  lover  of  natural 
beauty  will  be  rejoiced  to  yisit.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
delightful  than  the  scenery  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  or  more  rich  in  colour 
and  effect  than  the  valley  of  the  Al- 
begna,  with  its  numberless  tributary 
streams.  The  modem  yillage,  how- 
eyer,  is  a  vrretched  place,  with  less  than 
50  inhabitants,  who  are  regularly  driyen 
away  in  summer  by  the  malaria.  The 
only  house  in  which  the  traveller  can 
venture  to  pass  a  night  is  that  of  the 
owner  of  the  place,  the  Marchese 
Ximenes,  whose  stewai*d  is  allowed  to 
receive  strangers  on  terms  which  are 
reasonable  considering  the  accommo- 
dation he  affords. 

The  traveller  who  has  made  Pitigli- 
ano  his  head-quarters  in  the  preyious 
excursions  will  haye  2  ways  of  reaching 
Satumia  from  that  town ;  the  first  and 
most  direct  is  a  bridle-path  of  12  m. 
which  descends  the  valley  of  the  Lente, 
fords  the  Fiora  just  above  its  junction 
with  that  stream,  and  from  there  crosses 
the  mountains  to  Satumia,  which  is 
situated  on  an  isolated  hill  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Albegna.  From  Sovana 
the  traveller  may  proceed  to  Satumia 
without  returning  to  Fitigliano,  by  an- 
other bridle-path  of  8  m.,  which  fords 
the  Fiora  higher  up  the  valley,  ascends 
thence  to  S.  Martino,  and  proceeds 
along  the  crest  of  the  hills  through 
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Foggio  to  SatamiA^  Those  who  have 
reached  FitigUano  in  a  carriage  will 
find  an  excellent  carriage-road  of 
17  m.  from  that  place  to  Man- 
cianOf  beautifully  situated  on  a  rocky 
height  between  the  Fiora  and  the  Al- 
begna,  crowned  with  a  ruined  castle, 
and  commanding  a  magnificent  view 
oyer  the  Tuscan  and  Fapal  frontiers. 
From  Manciano  another  carriage-road 
leads  to  Montemerano,  a  town  perched 
upon  a  rocky  hill,  the  slopes  of  which 
are  covered  with  olive-trees.  From  this 
place  to  Satumia  the  distance  is  about 
5  miles  but  the  road  is  not  practicable 
for  carriages. 

Satumia,  as  we  have  said,  is  situated 
on  an  isolated  hill  rising  abruptly  above 
the  L  bank  of  the  Albegna,  at  a  spot 
where  the  lofty  mountains  which  bound 
that  stream  form  a  vast  amphitheatre 
around  it.  From  whatever  side  we 
approach  it,  the  mediieval  fortifications 
which  have  been  built  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  walls  render  it  a  conspi- 
cuous and  imposing  object.  These 
fortifications  are  now  in  ruins,  and 
effectually  conceal  all  but  3  or  4  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  masonry.  The 
most  perfect  and  interesting  of  these 
are  seen  on  either  side  of  the  Porta 
Eomana,  where  they  present  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  polygonal  architecture ;  the 
blocks  are  of  travertine,  and  are  fitted 
together  with  a  precision  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  the  hard  nature 
of  the  material  is  considered.  The 
Boman  pavement  of  the  Via  Clodia, 
which  passed  through  this  gate  from 
Borne,  is  still  visible  at  the  gateway, 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
it.  Four  other  Boman  roads  are  trace- 
able in  other  directions,  which  appear 
to  liave  led  to  Busellee,  Siena,  Chiusi, 
and  Cosa ;  the  latter  is  particularly 
▼isible  as  it  sweeps  down  tne  valley  of 
the  Albegna.  A  few  hundred  yards 
westward  of  the  Porta  Bomana  is  a 
square  mass  of  travertme  about  15  feet 
in  height,  which  has  been  hewn  into 
form  upon  the  spot,  and  slightly  orna- 
mented with  architectural  mouldings 
and  pilasters.  At  one  end  are  the  re- 
mains of  steps  leading  to  the  summit, 


'  on  which  are  seen,  sunk  in  the  rocky 
;  surface,  8  parallel  grayes,  or  sarcophagi, 
.  if  we  may  so  term  them  ;  but  nothing 
I  remains  to  show  by  what  means  they 
,  were  covered.    Within  the  walla  there 


'  is  scarcely  anything  of  antiquarian 
[interest;  a  hu^e  enclosure  called  the 
I  Bagno  Secoo,  about  60  feet  square,  has 
:  been  taken,  as  its  name  impUea,  for  a 
I  Boman  bath :  and  in  the  modern  village, 
j  which  still  preserves  thenameof  the  abo- 
'  riginal  city,  are  some  antiquities  of  Bo- 
I  man  times,  apilaster  with  a  fluted  column 
I  attached,  an  altar  bearing  the  name  of 
i  Marcus  Aureliua,  another  said  t-o  bear 
I  the  name  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  some 
I  inscriptions,  wliich  only  serve  to  show 
the  existence  of  a  Boman  colony. 

The  Necropolis  of  Satumia  is  situ- 
ated 2  m.  from  the  citr,  in  the  low 
ground  on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Albegna, 
at  a  spot  called  by  the  peasantry  the 
Pian  di  Palma.  The  tombs,  wrhieh  are 
there  found  in  great  abundanoe,  are  of 
ruder  construction  than  any  which  are 
now  known  in  Etruria,  and  are  alto* 
gether  unlike  those  which  have  been 
discovered  in  other  Italian  cities, 
whether  Pelasgic  or  Etruscan.  They 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Druidical  cromlechs  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  These  tombs  are  mere 
cells  or  chambers  very  slightly  sunk 
beneath  the  surface ;  their  length  being 
from  8  to  18  feet,  their  width  some- 
what less,  and  their  height  from  5 
to  6  feet.  Two  of  the  sides  are  lined 
with  large  upright  and  nnwrought 
slabs  of  stone,  upon  which  is  laid  a 
covering,  consisting  either  of  one  enor- 
mous slab  slightly  inclined,  aa  if  to 
carry  off  the  rain,  or  of  two  equally 
rude  and  massive  slabs  laid  together  so 
as  to  form  a  gable  roof.  In  some  cases 
the  interior  is  divided  into  2  or  even  3 
compartments  by  a  central  stone  or 
stones,  which  serve  also  to  sustain  the 
superincumbent  mass.  Many  of  the 
tombs  are  approached  by  a  passage  10 
or  12  feet  in  length,  lined  also  with 
rough  stones,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  were  covered  by  tumuli  No- 
thing has  been  discoyered  at  present 
in  this  necropolis  to  connect  it  with 
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tlio  Etruscans.  When,  therefore,  we 
consider  the  antiquity  assigned  to  Sa- 
turnia  by  Dionysius,  and  find  it  cor- 
roborated by  the  fiact  that  it  bears 
the  moat  ancient  name  which  was 
given  to  Italy,  we  cannot  hesitate  in 
regarding  these  tombs  as  the  work  of 
the  aborigines. 

From  Saturnia  the  traveller  will,  in 
all  probability,  return  to  Pitigliano,  or 
proceed  through  Montemei*ano,  Mar- 
ciano,  and  MarcigUana,  to  the  station 
at  Albenga,  and  from  there  to  Orbe- 
tello.  If  he  take  the  former  route,  it 
may  be  useful  to  mention  that  Pitig- 
liano  is  18  m.  distant  from  the  high 
road  to  Home  at  Acquapendente :  if 
he  pursue  the  latter,  he  will  find 
Montemerano  22  m.  from  Albenga 
and  27  from  Orbetello,  which  is  fully 
described  in  our  account  of  the  road 
from  Leghorn  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
Iliuidbook  of  Central  Italy,  Rte.  83. 


COSA,    VErDIX)KIA,    RUSELLJE,     POPU- 
IX>MIA,  AND  VOLTERBA. 

The  tourist  who  has  advanced  to 
the  Tuscan  frontier  from  the  side  of 
Home,  in  search  of  the  Etruscan  an- 


tiquities,  should  extend  his  tour  along 
the  road  between  Civita  Vecchia  and 
Leghorn.  Before  reaching  Orbetello 
he  will  find  Ansedonia,  marking  the 
site  of  CoSA;  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Magliano,  the  site  of  Vetulo* 
NiA  ;  not  far  from  Grosseto  he  can 
visit  the  massive  walls  of  Rubella  ; 
near  Piombino  he  will  be  able  to 
explore  what  remains  of  Populonia; 
and  from  Cecina  he  may  proceed  by 
rail  to  Volterra,  thus  completing  in 
one  series  of  excursions  from  Rome  a 
visit  to  every  important  site  of  Mari- 
time Etruria.  Returning  from  Vol- 
terra to  Rome,  by  the  way  of  Siena,  he 
can  make  a  detour  to  Cuiusi,  visiting 
the  Etruscan  sites  in  its  vicinity,  Sar- 
teano,  Cetona,  and  even  Perugia,  and 
afterwards  proceed  through  CittJk  della 
Pieve  to  Orvieto,  Montefiascone,  and 
Viterbo.  From  Viterbo  he  can  visit 
Castel  d'Asro,  Norchla,  Bieda,  and 
SuTRi;  and  if  disposed  to  conclude 
his  exploration  of  Etruscan  cities,  he 
may  proceed  from  Mouterosi  to  Civita 
Castellana,  and  examine  the  sites  of 
the  2  Faierii,  taking  Veii  on  his  re- 
turn to  Rome.  All  these  places  are 
fully  noticed  in  the  Handbook  for 
Central  Italy,  under  Rtes.  83,  97,  105, 
and  107. 


REDES  AND  EXCURSIONS  ON  HORSEBACK  IN  THE 
VICINITY  OF  ROME. 


As  there  are  few  more  agreeable 
pastimes  for  our  countrymen .  during 
the  Roman  season  than  equestrian  ex- 
cursions in  the  environs  of  the  city,  it 
may  be  useful  before  closing  our  de- 
scription of  the  region  in  the  centre  of 
which  Rome  is  situated  to  give  a  few 
sketch  riding  itineraries,  within  a  mo- 
derate distance,  and  for  which  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  a  friend,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  of  our  countrymen 
in  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
Campagna. 

Under  the  head  of  General  Informa- 
tion (p.  xvii)v  we  have  mentioned  how 
horses  are  to  be  obtuned :  they  are  in 
general  good  for  the  purpose,  accus- 


tomed to  this  kind  of  exercise,  and 
capable  of  following  the  hounds.  The 
average  hire  of  a  serviceable  animal  is 
40  scudi  a  month,  with  a  gratuity  at 
the  rate  of  1  paul  a-day  to  the  stable- 
man, who  will  usually  have  to  lead  it  to 
and  from  the  rendezvous  near  the  gates. 
A  good  riding  map  of  the  country 
near  the  capital  is  still  a  desideratum. 
The  best  will  be  that  of  the  French 
D^pot  de  la  Guerre,  or,  still  better, 
that  recently  published  by  the  Roman 
government  in  9  sheets,  which  has  most 
of  the  by-ways,  and  all  the  farms, 
with  their  names,  on  it  (p.  xli) ;  but  the 
scale  of  both  (about  1  inch  to  a  mile)  is 
not  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  many 
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of  the  paths  being  marked  on  them,  and 
especially  of  the  farm-buildings  or 
tenute^  the  most  important  landmarks 
and  guides  for  the  rider.  The  former 
map  of  the  Roman  Censo  (1839)  in 
two  sheets,  and  that  of  General  Molkte 
published  at  Berlin  (to  be  procured  at 
Spithover's),  will  supply  some  of  these 
defects,  but  they  only  embrace  the 
portion  of  the  Campagna  within  8  m. 
of  the  city. 

In  order  to  get  on  the  Campagna, 
where  a  gallop  can  alone  be  had  with 
any  kind  of  enjoyment,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  along  the  high  roads 
or  through  lanes  for  2  or  3  m.  be- 
yond the  gates  (the  riding  through  the 
latter  being  in  general  good,  soft,  and 
free  from  the  dust — ^in  every  way  pre- 
ferable to  that  on  the  high  roads) ; 
and  even  here,  owing  to  advancing 
cultivation,  enclosures  are  becoming 
every  day  more  general.  These  en- 
closures, bearing  the  local  name  of 
i^agionate^  consist  of  strong  wooden 
open  fences,  higher  than  the  common 
five-bar  gate,  and,  however  practicable 
for  an  English  hunter,  can  seldom  be 
attempted  by  the  hired  steeds  from  the 
Roman  livery  stables.  During  the 
winter  these  fences  have  generallv 
open  spaces  left  in  them  through  which 
the  equestrian  can  pass,  but  as  the 
spring  approaches  the  fields  are  closed 
for  wheat  and  meadow  land,  so  that  a 
passage  can  only  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  labourers  or  peasants  on  the 
farms.  Instead  of  forcing  his  way 
by  detaching  the  bars,  the  rider  will  do 
well  to  go  round,  if  he  cannot  obtain  a 
passage  by  a  bribe  of  half  a  paul,  as 
otherwise  he  might  subject  hiuiself  to 
an  action  for  trespass,  the  laws  at  Rome 
on  breaking  through  fences  being  very 
severe. 

There  are  two  annoyances  to  which  the 
excursionist  is  at  times  exposed  in  the 
Campagna — attacks  from  shepherd's 
dogs,and  being  pursued  by  horned  cattle. 
The  shepherd's  dog  in  the  environs  of 
Rome  when  alone  is  ashy  and  almost 
cowardly  animal,  but  when  in  packs,  as 
is  the  case  when  large  flocks  of  sheep  de- 
scend during  the  winter  to  pasture  in  the 
Campagna,  he  often  becomes  a  ferocious 
and  dangerous  brute.      It  is  chiefly 


fh>m  the  cows  during  the  calving 
season )  May,  that  there  is  risk  to  pedo- 
trians  from  cattle,  and  at  that  seasosi 
they  ought  to  be  avoided,  especially  b 
the  pasture-lands  bordering  on  the  Anio 
and  the  Tiber,  and  in  the  Isola  Sacra. 
They  will  seldom,  however,  attack  a 
person  on  horseback. 


A.  Excursions  from  tbb  Pobta 

DEL  POPOLO. 

Horses  to  be  sent  outside  the  gate. 

1.  From  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  follow 
the  city  wall  on  rt,  passing  the  en- 
trance to  the  Villa  Borghese;  then 
taking  the  first  turning  on  1.,  follow  the 
lane  of  the  Tre  Madonne  for  about  j 
a  mile,  and  then  turn  to  the  1.  untU 
reaching  the  mineral  spring  of  1' Acqu 
Cetosa,  close  to  the  Tiber.  From  bene 
there  is  a  good  gallop  across  th« 
meadows  to  the  base  of  the  hill  cf 
Antemnie,  crossing  the  rising  groond, 
or  going  round  its  base,  until  reach- 
ing the  Via  Salara.  The  fountain  of 
the  Acquacetosa  may  be  also  reached 
by  the  Casino  di  Papa  Gialio,  the 
second  turning  on  rt  outside  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  crossing  the  Munte  Parioli : 
or  by  the  second  lane  on  1.,  following 
the  city  wall  as  far  as,  and  opposite  to, 
the  closed  Porta  Pinciana. 

2.  From  the  gate  along  the  road  to 
the  Ponte  MoUe.  Then  follow  the  high 
road,  the  Via  Cassia,  to  the  Aqua  Tra- 
versa. Before  crossing  the  torrent  turo 
through  the  gate  on  the  I.,  pass  the 
farm  buildings,  and  follow  a  track  that 
leads  over  the  hill  to  the  Monte  Mario, 
returning  to  Rome  by  the  Porta  Ange- 
lica, or  by  the  road  l^iug  to  the  Ponte 
MoUe. 

3.  After  passing  the  Ponte  MoUe, 
cross  diagonally  the  Famesina  Meadov, 
or  the  Military  Exercising  Ground  on 
I.,  and  follow  a  naiTow  lane  that  bears  on 
1.  to  the  gate  of  a  vifpia  (vineyard),  and 
through  this  to  another  lane  which  will 
lead  to  Via  Trionfale,  near  the  chaprl 
of  S.  Ouofrio.  Continue  beyond  this, 
and  on  reaching  the  open  country  take 
a  track  to  the  1.,  which  will  aiibrd  a 
good  gallop  down   to  the   Strada   d* 
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Boccea.  Follow  this  road  for  a  mile  or 
two,  and  turn  into  the  fields  to  rt.  near 
the  farm  of  La  Porcareccia,  and  over 
the  table-land  to  La  Lucchma;  from 
there  descend  to  the  valley  of  TAcqua 
Traversa,  and  return  to  Rome  by  the 
Via  Cassia  and  the  Ponte  MoUe. 

This  ride  may  be  extended  farther 
by  continuing  along  the  Strada  di  Boc- 
cea up  to  Scoita  HufifuXf  from  which 
turn  into  the  valley  of  S,  Nicola,  and 
pass  by  Lupo  to  La  Litcchina, 

4.  Follow  the  Via  Cassia  to  the  Ac^ua 
Traversa.  Immediately  after  crossing 
the  little  bridge,  go  through  gate  on  1. 
into  the  farm  of  La  Sepdtura,  In  the 
second  field  cross  the  brook  to  the  1., 
and,  instead  of  passing  through  the  gate 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  field,  follow  a 
path  that  winds  up  through  the  wood 
upon  the  rt,  and  eventually  brings  you 
to  the  Via  Trionfale.  ^  mile  along  the 
road  (turning  to  rt.)  is  the  entrance 
gate  to  La  Lucchina  on  1.  From  here 
there  is  good  galloping  ground  to  Por- 
careccia,  from  which  return  across  the 
country  to  S.  Onofrio,  or  by  reversing 
ride  A  3. 

5.  After  crossing  the  Ponte  MoUe. 
follow  on  rt.  the  via  Flaminia,  now 
an  excellent  road,  for  2  m.,  as  far  as 
the  opening  of  the  valley  of  La  Ores- 
cenza:  here  turn  to  1.  Fine  galloping 
ground  to  the  head  of  the  valley,  where 
ascend  the  table-land  to  rt.,  and,  passing 
through  a  gate,  take  the  track  to  rt., 
which  leads  down  a  rough  aud  stony 
path  into  the  valley  of  La  Vaic/ietta ; 
pass  through  a  gate  to  the  1.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  field  is  a  ford  across 
the  brook,  beyond  which  there  is  good 
galloping  ground  up  the  valley  to  Isola 
FoTMse.  Or  the  equestrian  when  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  may  take 
the  path  on  rt.  to  the  site  of  Veii,  near  its 
citaael  or  Piazza  d' Armi,  and  from  there 
across  the  table-land  of  the  ancient 
city  to  Isola.  Here  the  party  can  lunch, 
and  return  to  Rome,  descending  the 
valley  of  the  Cremera  to  the  Via  Fal- 
miuia,  6  m.  ftx)m  Rome.  The  best 
mode  of  performing  tlie  latter  part  of 
the  excursion  will  be  to  cross  the 
plateau  of  Veii  from  the  Molino  to 
the  Painted  Tomb,  and  from  there  to 
the  Casale  di  Vaocareccia,  from  which  a 


path  on  the  rt.  leads  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  Valchctta  near  the  ford. 
This  will  be  a  ride  of  5  or  6  hours. 

6.  Instead  of  going  as  far  as  Veii, 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Crescenza,  aud 
along  the  table-land  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Cremera,  to  the  Arco  del 
Pirn,  and  regain  the  high  road  (Via 
Cassia)  by  the  farm  of  Bon  Picovero, 

7.  Ascend  the  valley  of  the  Cres- 
cenza ;  and  instead  of  going  to  rt  (as 
in  ride  A  5),  take  a  gate  to  1.,  cross  the 
brook  and  over  a  hill,  leaving  the  farm 
of  Bon  Ricovero  on  rt.,  as  far  as  the 
Via  Cassia.  Follow  the  latter  for 
} '  m.  to  rt.,  and,  entering  by  a  gate 
on  1.,  there  is  good  galloping  ground 
on  the  heights  round  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Acqua  Traversa  to  the 
Via  Trionfale,  which  follow  by  Monte 
Mario,  or  by  the  Strada  del  Pidocchio, 
along  the  line  of  aqueduct  to  the  Porta 
Angelica.  (B  2.) 


B.  From  the  Porta  Angelica. 

Send  the  horses  to  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Pietro,  or  to  the  gate. 

1.  Immediately  outside  of  the  Porta 
Angelica,  take  the  lane  on  the  1.  along 
the  brook,  which  follow  up  the  Val 
d' Inferno,  on  the  side  of  which  there  is 
good  ealloping  ground.  From  the  head 
of  this  valley  gain  the  Via  Trionfale 
beyond  Monte  Mario,  aud  return  by 
the  chapel  of  S.  Onofrio  and  the 
valley  of  the  Acqua  Traversa  (ride 
A  2).  There  are  some  fine  views  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  during  the  first  part 
of  this  excursion. 

2.  Instead  of  ascending  the  Val  d'ln- 
femo,  continue  through  the  vineyards 
until  reaching  the  aqueduct.  Follow  the 
path  which  runs  parallel  to  the  latter, 
the  Strada  del  Pidocchio,  until  it  joins 
the  Via  Trionfale,  and  return  by  S. 
Onofrio  as  above,  or  by  Monte  Mario 
aud  the  Porta  Angelica.  There  is  a 
better  road  to  the  Strada  del  Pidocchio 
following  the  city  wall  from  the  Porta 
Caval  leggier!  by  the  W.  bastion  of  the 
Vatican. 
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C.  From  the  Pobta  Saulra. 

Send  the  horses  to  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berini,  the  entrance  of  the  Villa  Ludo- 
visi,  or  to  the  Porta  Salara. 

1.  Leaving  the  gate,  follow  the  Via 
Salara,  passing  on  it.  the  Villa  Albani,  to 
the  Ponte  Salaro ;  afler  crossing  which, 
turn  into  the  first  gate  on  rt. :  keep 
the  lower  track  round  base  of  hill, 
and,  after  passing  through  two  gates, 
bear  away  to  the  rt.  across  the  fosso 
or  torrent,  and  by  a  track  that  winds 
up  the  valley  reach  the  Strada  delle 
Belle  Donne f  sometimes  called  delht 
Vigna  Nuodg,  Here  turn  to  the  1.  and 
keep  along  the  road  till  the  last  paling 
on  rt.  is  passed ;  then  follow  a  footpath 
to  rt. ;  cross  the  torrent  by  ft  ford ;  pro- 
ceed over  the  next  hill  to  a  wooden 
bridge,  when  turn  sharp  to  rt.  over  fine 
galloping  ground,  which  will  lead  to 
the  farm-buildings  of  Za  Cesarma,  from 
which  a  road  joins  the  Via  Nomentana 
about  the  5th  m.  from  Rome ;  following 
which,  cross  the  Monte  Sacro,  the  Poute 
Lomentano,  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese  on  rt., 
and  the  Villas  Torlonia  and  Patrizzi  on 
1.,  and  enter  the  city  by  the  Porta  Pia. 

Instead  of  returning  direct  from  the 
Casale  della  Cesarina,  an  hour  more 
will  enable  the  party  to  visit  the  Cata- 
combs of  San  Alessandro. 

This  ride  is  often  combined  with  a 
picnic  party  to  the  valley  of  La  Bella 
Donna. 

2.  A  shorter  ride  will  be,  after  cross- 
ing the  Ponte  Salaro,  to  follow  the  road 
to  Castel  Giubeleo,  the  site  of  the  citadel 
of  Fidente ;  ^  ra.  beyond  which,  ascend 
on  rt.  the  valley  of  the  Allia,  or  of 
Sette  Bagui,  to  the  Casale  of  Belle 
Donne,  and  return  along  the  Strada 
della  Vigna  Naoa  to  the  Via  Nomentana, 
which  it  joins  near  the  Ponte  Lo- 
mentano. 

3.  Leaving  Porta  Salara,  take  first 
lane  on  rt.  until  it  crosses  the  Via 
Nomentana,  opposite  to  the  Villa  Tor- 
lonia. Follow  the  wall  of  the  latter  on 
rt.  (the  Vicolo  della  Campajna),  and  pass 
through  a  small  farmvard  across  the 
rly.  to  the  farm  of  Pletrahita.     After 


passing  the  Casale  of  Pietralata  on  L, 
follow  upwards  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tevc- 
rone  to  Ponte  Mammolo;  pass  iht 
bridge,  and,  entering  the  first  gate  os: 
1.,  strike  across  the  meadows  to  the 
Via  Nomentana,  and  return  by  that  road 
and  the  Porta  Pia.  Or  the  ride  maj 
be  prolonged  along  the  Via  Nomentaiia 
by  the  Strada  delle  Vigne  Nove,  to  the 
1.,  or  Belle  Donne,  or  to  the  ferm  of 
La  Cesarina,  returning  by  the  roates 
given  tmder  C  1  and  2,  but  in  the  re- 
versed order. 


D.  From  thr  Porta  di  Sam 
Lorenzo. 

Send  horses  to  the  Piazza  Barberiid, 
or  Piazza  di  Termini. 

1.  Follow  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Lo- 
renzo, parallel  to  the  Central  Rlr. 
Stat.,  as  far  as  the  gate,  outside  of 
which  take  first  lane  on  rt.  of  road, 
until  it  joins  that  leading  from  the 
Porta  Maggiore  to  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Lorenzo.  Follow  the  latter  to  the 
second  turning  on  rt.,  which  leads  to 
the  Campagna  above  the  Kly.  Pass 
under  the  Kly. :  a  track  by  'the  side 
of  which  on  1.  leads  to  the  road 
to  Tivoli.  From  here,  turn  to  rt- 
across  a  bridge,  and  through  the  farm 
of  //  Portcnaccio,  across  fields  to  the 
Via  Collatina,  or  Strada  di  Luc- 
ghezza.  Cross  this  road  into  fields  that 
bear  on  the  1.  to  a  gate  which  will 
lead  nearly  opposite  to  the  Tor  de' 
Schiavi  on  the  Via  Preenestina ;  hence 
to  Ilome  by  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and 
the  road  outside  the  walls  to  the  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo. 

2.  On  leaving  the  Porta  di  S.  Lo- 
renzo, take  first  lane  to  rt.,  the  Vicoh 
di  Pratalata,  leaving  the  Campo  Ver- 
rano  and  Public  Cemetery  on  1. ;  enter 
the  Campagna  above  the  rly.,  and  follow 
a  track  to  the  Via  Tiburtiua  as  above ; 
trotting  along  which  for  al)out  1  m., 
turn  to  rt.  into  the  fieldsof  CasaU  Bruc- 
ciato,  and  work  across  the  Campagna  to 
the  Via  Collatina,  or  Strada  di  Lmh 
hezza^  a  mile  on  which  will  lead  to  the 
tarm-buildings  of  Cervtireito  on  1.  Turn 
into  the  fields  where  the  aqueduct  goes 
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underground;  gallop  across  them, leav- 
ing Cervaretto  on  1.,  and  over  a  stone 
bridge  to  Cercwo ;  explore  the  Grotte, 
as  the  old  quarries  are  called ;  return 
by  Cervaretto ;  turning  to  the  rt. 
across  the  fields  will  lead  to  the 
Ponte  Mammolo:  there  is  good  gal- 
loping ground  across  to  Casale  Bruc- 
ciato.  Return  along  the  Via  Tihurtina 
to  half-way  between  the  Rly.  and  the 
ch.  of  S.  liOrenzo,  where  a  lane  on  the 
rt.  Tthe  Strada  Cupa)  will  lead  to  the 
road  outside  the  city  wall,  at  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  Prsetorian  Camp. . 

E.  From  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

On  leaving  the  gate  take  the  Via 
Labicana ;  follow  it  for  about  1  m. ; 
then  turn  to  rt.  down  a  lane  which  fol- 
lows along  the  E.  side  of  the  aqueduct 
to  Porta  Furba,  leaving  which  on  1. 
continue  along  the  path  on  W.  side  of 
the  aqueduct,  and  pass  through  the 
farm  of  Roma  Vecchity  till  the  aqueduct 
runs  underground  ;  then  bear  away  to 
the  rt.  and  cross  the  Via  Appia  Nova; 
or  turn  to  1.,  and,  passing  the  rail- 
road by  the  ruins  of  Sette  Jiassi, 
strike  across  to  the  Via  Labicana, 
and,  crossing  this,  pass  on  to  the  Via 
Prsenestina,  near  tbe  Tor  Tre  Teste, 
and  follow  to  the  N.  across  the 
country  to  the  Langhezza  road,  and 
ajong  it  ou  1.  to  Kome,  by  the  Tor  dei 
Schiavi. 


the  feast  of  the  Diyino  Amore  in  the 
spring,  a  Tery  interesting  sight.) 


F.  Frobi  the  Porta  di  S.  Giovanni. 

Send  horses  to  the  Coliseum. 

Follow  the  road  outside  and  round 
the  walls  of  the  city  to  the  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano,  and  then' the  Via  Appia  to 
the  ch.  of  Domine  quo  Vadis  (p.  357) : 
here  take  the  road  on  rt.,  the  Strada  del 
Divino  Amore,passing  by  Tor  Marancia, 
Tor  Carbone,  and  la  Vigua  Mnrata,  to 
the  castellated  fai*m  of  Castel  di  Leva, 
il  Divino  Amore,  about  8  m.  from  Rome, 
the  view  of  which  on  S.W.  side  is 
picturesque.  From  here  return  by 
Valerano,  the  Tre  Fontane,  and  the 
Porta  di  S.  Paolo,  a  ride  of  5  or  6  hours. 
(There  is  a  great  gathering  of  the  pea- 
santry from  all  tiie  country  around  at 


6.  From  the  Porta  di  San  Paolo. 

1.  Follow  the  highroad  to  the  Basi- 
lica; turn  up  a  lane  opposite  to  the 
monastery  on  1.,  which  leads  to  Qrotta 
Perfetta^  and  through  some  fine  grass- 
fields  to  La  Numiatella  and  la  Vigna 
Mwrata,  ou  the  Via  Ardeatina,  as 
far  as  Tor  Carbone;  cross  the  road 
into  the  fields,  and  make  for  the  tomb 
of  OBcilia  Metella,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
a  landmark  always  in  sight ;  from  here 
passing  along  the  Circus  of  Romulus, 
gain  the  valley  of  the  Caffar^lla  by  the 
ch.  of  S.  Urbano  and  the  Fountain  of 
Egeria ;  ride  through  the  farm  of  La 
Caflarella  to  the  modem  road  to  Albano, 
and  enter  the  city  by  the  Porta  di  San 
Giovanni. 

2.  A  longer  and  better  ride  may  be 
taken,  by  La  Vigna  Mnrata,  as  in 
the  last,  and  from  there  crossing  bv 
another  Casale  di  Torricola  to  the  CasaU 
Potondo  (tomb  of  Messalla  Corvinus) 
reach  the  Albano  post-road,  leaving 
the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  the  Quintilii 
on  the  1.,  and,  when  past  the  Stagionata, 
strike  across  the  fields  and  a  small 
stream  to  the  point  where  the  Marcian 
aqueduct  goes  underground.  There  is  a 
fine  view  from  this  point,  which  com- 
mands the  curved  line  of  the  aqueduct 
looking  towards  Rome.  Recross  the 
stream  sharp  to  the  rt.  into  a  track 
which  leads  mto  the  high  road  to  Al- 
bano, near  the  Osteria  della  Tavolata. 

3.  After  passing  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Paolo,  continue  along  the  road  for  ^ 
m. ;  take  the  I.  hand  road  at  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  Via  Ostiense,  which  leads 
to  the  Tre  Fontane,  where  the  churches 
(p.  183)  may  be  visited.  Continue  2  m. 
to  the  Acqua  Cetosa,  and  ascend  the 
stream  on  1.  towards  the  farm-buildings 
of  Tor  Pagnotta,  and  from  there  to  the 
Cecchignoia,  and  across  the  Campagna 
to  the  Via  Appia,  returning  along  the 
latter  towards  Rome.  After  crossing 
the  Almo,  before  reaching  the  city  gate, 
follow  on  rt.  the  line  of  the  Civita  Vec- 
chia  Railway,  through  lanes  that  lead 
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tu  the  dosed  Porta  Latina,  or  to  the 
Porta  di  S.  Giovanni.  Thence  through 
the  city  by  the  road  along  the  inside 
of  walls,  passing  Sta.  Croce  in  Gemsa- 
lemme,  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the  Porta 
di  8.  Lorenzo,  and  Piazza  di  Termini. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  rides 
of  a  few  hours*  duration,  longer  ex- 
cursions on  horseback  can  be  made  :— 

Along  the  Via  Cassia  and  Claudia  to 
Galera  and  Bracciano,  2  days,  including 
return  (p.  429.) 

From  Rome  to  Galera  by  the  road  of 
La  Boccea,  which  branches  off  on  rt. 
from  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia  at 
La  Madonna  del  Kiposo,  2  m.  be- 
yond* the  Porta  Cavalligieri,  to  La 
Forcareccia  and  Santa  Kufiua  ;  to 
Boccea,  ascending  the  Yalley  of  the  | 
Arone  to  Casal  Qcdera  and  Galera; 
returning  by  the  Osteria  Nuova,  on 
the  Via  Claudia,  La  Storta^  the  Via 
Trionfale,  and  Monte  Mario,  to  the 
Porta  Angelica,— a  long  day's  ride. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  agreeable 
route  to  Galera,  but  equally  long,  will 
be  b^  the  yalley  of  the  Acqua  Traversa 
as  mr  as  La  Lucchina  (A  4).  ■  After 
passing  La  Lucchina,  leaving  Mazza 
Lupo  on  rt.,  make  for  S.  Nicola;  from 
here  cross  a  deep  ravine  immediately 
below  the  Casale,  which  follow  down- 
wards for  3  or  4  fields,  then  strike  away 
to  rt  up  some  fine  meadows,  at  the  end 
of  which  cross  another  ravine,  and  ^  an 
hour's  easy  trot  brings  you  to  Casale 
di  San  Giaoomo,  from  which  the 
ruined  town  of  Galera  is  about  2  m. 
distant. 

Along  the  Via  Flaminia  to  Prima 
Porta  and  Fiano,  1  day  ^  p.  427). 

Along  the  Via  Flaminia,  as  in  last, 
to  Prima  Porta,  visiting  the  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  Livia  (p.  429),  con- 
tinuing  to  the  Casale  of  Malborghetto, 


where  the  road  to  Scrofano  taros 
off  on  1. ;  ascend  the  Monte  Masino, 
the  ancient  Ara  Mutiae,  and  retuni 
by  Formello  (the  road  fi-om  Scroiaoo 
along  the  Monte  Musino  to  Formello 
is  very  pretty),  the  Casale  di  Vacca- 
reccia,  and  the  valley  of  the  Crescenza, 
or  down  the  valley  of  La  Valcbetta  to 
the  Via  Flaminia  (A  5),— a  very  long 
day's  ride. 

Along  the  Via  Nomentana  to  Men- 
tana,  returning  by  Monte  Kotondo  and 
the  Via  Salara,  1  day  (p.  417). 

Along  tlie  Via  Tiburtina  to  Monti- 
celli,  S.  Angelo,  and  the  Lakes  of  the 
Solfatara,  a  long  day  ^p.  3(,S). 

To  Tivoli,  continumg  by  Vicovaro 
to  Subiaco,  and  from  thence  by  Ciri- 
tella,  Affile,  to  Olevano,  Genazzano, 
and  Palestrina, — an  excursion  of  at 
least  3  days  (p.  372). 

Along  the  Via  Labicana  to  Pales- 
trina by  Colonna,  returning  by  Zaga- 
Tolo,  Gallicano,  the  ruins  of  Gabii,  £:., 
2  days  (p.  404). 

Along  the  Via  Gollatina  to  Lan- 
ghezza,  Castiglione  (Gabii),  returning 
by  Castel  d'Osa,  on  the  Via  Prtenestiua, 
Ponte  di  Nouo,  and  Tor  Tre  Teste, 
1  day  (p.  413). 

Along  the  Via  Labicana  to  Torre 
Nuova;  from  there  following  the  torrent 
which  descends  from  the  hills  about 
Frascati  to  near  Tor  Tre  Teste,  return- 
ing to  Rome  by  the  Via  Pneuestina,  5 
hours  (p.  405). 

Along  the  Via  Ostiense  to  Ostia  and 
Castel-  Fusano,  returning  by  Castel 
Porciano,  Dectma,  or  Castel  Romano, 
Vallerano,  and  the  Via  Ardeatina,  1  daj 
(p.  437). 

Along  the  Via  Portuense  to  Porto, 
by  la  Magliana  and  the  fields  to  Ponte 
Galera,  from  which  by  road  (7  no.)  to 
Fiumicino  on  the  coast,  passing  through 
Porto,  1  day  (p.  434). 
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Accul«tnl«s: — 

Arcadian,  fo'j. 

Archieological,  J07, 

Filarmonica,  ;o8. 

]<^e  Arts,  or  S.  Lake,  ^05. 

Florentine,  308. 

Frencb,  ;o8. 

de'  Uncei,  30%, 

Tiberlna,  joB. 
Acqua  Argentina,  84. 

Felice,  81. 

Paola,  80. 

—^  Vergine,  80. 
JEdea  Penatlum,  42. 
iEmilla.  Basilica,  14. 
.£acalapiu8,  temple  and  island 

of,  J  3. 
Affile,  village  of,  376. 411. 
Ag&ta,  S.,  de'  Goti,  dmrcb  of, 

n6. 
Agger  of  Servias  TulUns,  8y. 
Agnese,  S.,  charches  of,  1 17. 

catacombs  of,  IJ7,  J41. 

Agonalis,  circus,  $?. 
AgottUno,  S..  church  of,  139. 
Agosta,  village.  774. 
Agrippa,  his  baths.  63. 
Agylla,  city  of,  450. 
AlatH,  376. 

Alba  Longa,  site  of,  588. 
Albani  palace,  17$. 

,  villa,  ?15. 

Albano,  lake  of,  791 ;  its  eml:»- 

sary,  392 ;  town  of,  397. 
Albanua  rivus,  ^88, 418. 
Albegna  river,  470. 
Albonea,  site  of  grove  of,  163. 
Aldobrandlni  villa,  atFrascati, 

?8i. 
Ateasio,  S^  church  of,  140. 
Alexander,    St,  oratory  and 

catacombs  of,  417. 
Algidus,  Mons,  192. 
Allia  valley,  411,  420. 
Almo,  stream  or,  357. 
Altemps  palace,  275. 
Altieri  palace,  27$. 

,  villa,  J28. 

Ambassadors,  foreign,  xvill. 


I  AQUA. 

Amphitheatroa,  ancient :  of 
Domitian,  at  Albano,  398; 
Castrense,  at  -Uome,  52; 
Flavian  (Coliseum),  48;  of 
Statilius  Taurus,  Rome,  51 ; 
Tusculiim,  3S3, 

Ampiglione,  372. 

Anagnl,  412. 

Anastasia,  S^  church  of.  140. 

Andrea,  S.,  churches  of:  delle 
Fratte,  141 ;  ol  Qutrinale, 
141;  della  Valle,  142;  del 
Scozzesl.  142. 

Angelica  library.  140. 

,  Porta,  9.  * 

Angelo.  Rione  S^  }. 

,  Pontc  S.,  9. 

,  S.,  In  Pescberia,  church  of, 

,  3.,  castle  of,  70. 

Angnillara^  village  and  castle 

of,  4??. 
Anio  riVer,  ?62,  178,426;  falls 

of,  at  TivoU,  369. 
Anna  Perenna.  temple  of,  444. 
Ansedonia,  471. 
Ant^mnee,  426. 
Anticoli,  J74. 
Antinoos,  the,  of  the  Vatican, 

211, 217 ;  of  the  Capitol,  262. 
Antiquities,  14. 

,  dealers  in,  xxvli. 

Antium,  Porto  d'Anzio,  44;. 
Antonio  Abate,  S.,  chnrcn  of, 

Antonio,  &,  del  PortoguesI, 
church  of.  14}. 

Antonlnns  Pius,  his  forom,  27 ; 
column,  54. 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  tem- 
ple of,  n. 

Apollinare,  S..  church  of,  141. 

Apollinaris,  circus,  53. 

Apollo,  temple  of,  at  Borne, 
31. 

Belvedere,  the.  21  j. 

Apostoll,  SS^  church  of  the, 
14?- 

Apothecaries  in  Rome,  xx. 

Aqua  AoetoBa,  mineral  spring; 
426. 


AUGUSTUS. 

Aqua  Crabni,  8»  52. 

Ferentina.  ?87. 

AqusB  Albulas,  363. 

Anrelias,  432. 

Cceretanae,  451. 

Aquasona,  stream.  410. 
Aqueducts,  ancient : — 

Anio  Novus.  81. 

A.  Vetus,  19. 

Aqua  Appia,  79. 

A.  Alsietina,  80. 

A.  Claudia,  80. 

A.  Julia,  80. 

A.  Marcia,  ^9. 

A.  Tepula,  80. 

A.  Virgo,  80. 
Aqueducts,  modem: — 

A.  Felice,  81. 

A.  Paola,  8a 

A.  Vergine,  80. 
Ara  CoBli,  church  of  Sta.  Maria 

dl,  166. 
Arches  of — 

Coustantlne,  56. 

Dolabella  and  SUaiius.  57. 

Drusus,  97. 

Fabius,  site  of,  24. 

Galllenus,  58. 

Janus  Qnadrifrons,  58 

Sept.  Severus  in  the  Foro 
Romano,  58 ;  in  the  Vela- 
brum.  59. 

Tiberius,  site  of,  24. 

Titos,  25,  59. 
Archeological     Institute     of 

Rome,  ;o8. 
Aroo  de'  Pantaol,  3B, 
Ardea,  445. 
Ariocia,  399. 
Armilustrum,  position  of  the, 

140. 
Armoury,  pontifical,  248. 
Arrone,  river,  410. 
Arsoli,  village,  J74. 
Artists'  studios  at  Rome,  xUi. 
Aruns,  his  tomb,  {99. 
Asinaria,  Porta.  7. 
Asso,  Castel  d\  tombs,  467. 
Astura,  village  and  stream.  448. 
Augustus's  forum,  26;  mauso- 
leum, 65. 
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A  UREA. 
Aarcft,  S^  church  of,  atOstia, 

Aurelia,  Porta,  9. 
Aurelian  column,  $4. 
AvenUne  hill,  the.  xj. 


B. 

Bftcchns,  temple  of,  J4. 
Balbina,  S.,  church  of,  145. 
Balbus.  theatre  of,  46. 
Banditaccia.  the  Necropolis  of 

Cervetri,  452. 
Bankers  at  Kome,  xvlH. 
BaptiBierj  of  Gonstantine,  174. 
Barberini  palace,  gallery,  and 

library,  27J. 

at  Palestrina,  407. 

Barcaocia  fountain,  94. 
Bartolommeo,   &,  church   of, 

,  Island,  $. 

,  Ponte  dl  S^  10. 

Basilicas,  ancient  and  Pagan  :— 

jEmilia,H- 

Gonstantina,  25.  iz. 

Julia,  24. 

Portia,  24. 

Ulpia.  26. 
Basilicas,  Cbristlan,  their  cfaa- 

racteristics,  97. 
Basilicas,  modem  and   Chris- 
tian, of— 

S.  Agnese,  1^7. 

Sta.  Crooe  in  Qemsalemme, 
156. 

SU  John  T^ateran,  120. 

8.  liorenso,  xj}. 

8.  Maria  Ma^ore,  176. 

S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  no. 

the  Vatican  (St.  Peter's),  98. 

S.  Sebastiano,  192. 

St.  Stephen,  ruins  of,  J9$. 
Baths,  or  Themue  .^— 

of  Agrippa,  60. 

Garacalla.  60. 

Gonstantine,  62. 

Diocletian,  62. 

Li  via  (so-called),  |o. 

Nero  and  Alex.  Severus,  6}. 

Titus,  6j. 

Trajan,  64. 
Baths,  modem:— 

Delia  Regtna  (at  the  Solla- 
tara),  j6j. 

Stigliano,  4?;. 

Vicarello,  4)2. 
Baths  in  Rome,  xxvltl. 
B«Ue  Doime,  Caaale  delle,  417. 
Belvedere,  Gortiledi,  Vatican, 

2x1. 
Benedict,   St.,  monastery,   at 

Sublaoo.  J7$. 
Benfhitelli,  hospital  of,  jix. 
Bernardo,  S.,  diurch  of,  X4f . 


CANCELLeBTA. 

Berti  palace,  277. 
Biblaiia,  S.,  church  of,  X45. 
Bibulus,  tomb  of,  67. 
Bieda,  471. 

Bishops  of  Rome,  list  of,  xlvlii. 
Blandusia,  fountain  of,  177. 
Boacciano,  Torre,  441. 
Boaritun,  Foram,  29. 
Bocca  della  Verita,  14. 
Bonaparte   palace,  280;  villa, 

128. 
Books  on  Rome,  xxxvii. 
Booksellers  at  Rome,  xx. 
Borghese  palace,  277. 

villa,  J28. 

chapel  in  &  M.  Maggiore, 

T28. 

Borgia,  aabinetto,VaUcan,  245- 
Borgo,  Rione,  4. 
Botanic  garden,  J02. 
Bovillc,  its  rainn,  396. 
Braociano,  lake  (Larus  Sabati- 

nus),  town,  and  feudal  castle 

of,  411. 
Braschi  palace,  280 ;  villa,  371. 
Bridges,  ancient,  of  Rome, '9. 
Bridges,  modem.    See  Ponte. 
British  Arcbsological  Society, 

J08. 
Bronzes,  dealers  in,  xxvii. 
Buildings  of  the  middle  ages, 

91. 
Bnnsen's  Researches  on  Rome, 

xxxix. 
Burial-ground,  Protestant,  ji  j. 


Casdlla  Metella,  her  tomb,  67. 

Celian  hill,  ij. 

Cere,  450. 

Cflesar,  Julius,  site  of  hb  temple 
and  rostra,  14 ;  bis  forum,  26 ; 
villa  at  Nemi,  401. 

Csssars,  ralace  of  the,  27. 

Cafes  of  Rome,  xi. 

Cains  Cestius,  pyramid  of,  69. 

Calepodius,  cemetery  and  cata- 
combs of,  182. 

Calisto,  S.,  convent,  178. 

,  catacombtf  of,  J44. 

Camaldoli,  monastery,  ^84. 

Campagna,  the,  11. 

Camponlli  of  Rome, description 
of,  126. 

Campitelli,  Rione,  4. 

Campo  di  Annibale,  on  Monte 
Cavo,  yp. 

Jemtni,  444. 

Marzo,  Rione,  j. 

Vacdno^    the    Roman 

Foram,  21. 

Campus  Martius,  x. 

Soeleratus,  85, 

Gancelleria,  28a 


CAYALLEGGIERI. 


RoiDC 


Canina's    works     on 
xxxvlil,  xl,  i56. 

Canino,  village  of,  465. 

Cantalupo,  village  of,  i7J. 

Canterauo,  villaie,  374. 

Capena,  Porta,  8. 

Capitol :  view  firom  the  tower, 
II ;  piazza,  248 ;  palace  U 
the  Senator,  249;  of  the  On- 
servators,  250 ;  Protomoieca. 
250;  halls  of  the  Conserva- 
tors, 252  ;  galleiy  of  pictures, 
255  ;  museum,  257-265  ;  sub- 
structions, 2X. 

Capitoline  bill,  the,  i  j. 

CapocoUa,  site  of  Lanientiim, 

441- 
Cappelletie,  le,  404- 
Cappuccini.  church  of,  at  Borne, 

146 ;  at  Frascati,  i8x. 
Caprino,  Monte,  X2. 
Garacalla,  his  baths,  60. 
Caretie,  site  of,  410. 
Carlo,  S.,  a  Catiuari,  chnrch  of. 

146. 
';  in  the  Corso,  church  «t, 

147. 
Carnival  at  Rome.  xxx. 
Carriages  at  Rome  fur  hire,xviL 
Carsoli,  374. 

Carvings,  wood  and  ivory,  xxrli. 
Casai  del  I^azzi,  417. 
Casanateuse,  Biblioteca,  i^j. 
Cai«catelle  at  Tivdli,  370. 
Caaerta  palace,  281. 
Cassius,  villa  of,  at  TItoU,  371. 
Castel  Arciooe,  j62, 

d'Asso,  467. 

Fusano,  442. 

Gandolfo,  192. 

Giubeleoi,  4^,  426. 

— -  Madama,  village,  373. 
Castello,  Porta,  9, 
Castiglione.  siteof  Gabil,  414. 
Castor  and  Pkillux,  equestrian 

group  called,  9X. 
Castrense,  Aropbitbealrom,  52. 
Castrirooenium,    now  Marino, 

j86. 
Castro,  468. 
Catacombs : — 

in  general,  j}7. 

S.  Agnese,  117,  341. 

of  St.  Alexander,  417. 

Calepodius,  x8j. 

Callixtus.  J44. 

S.  Ciriaca,  11$. 

Jewish,  148. 

SS.  Nereo  ed  AchiUeo,  149 

a  PretexUtus.  347. 

Santi  Quattro,  396. 

S.  Sebastian,  102. 
Caterina,  S^  dei  Funari,  diuxch 

of,  147. 

,  dt  Siena,  church  of,  147. 

Cavaliere,  174. 
Cavalleggierl,  Porta,  9. 
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CAVALI^. 

Cavallo,  Monte  (QulrlnalX  at 

Rome,  ij. 
Cavanelle,  U,  410. 
Cave,  village  of,  410 ;  Rocca  di, 

410. 
Cavo,  Monte,  orMons  LaxiaUs, 

J90. 
Cccchina,  la.  stat.,  195. 
Cecilia,  S.,  diurch  of,  147. 
OelebriUe^  KoDian,  list  oi;  xlvliL 
Conci  palace,  281. 
Ceremonies,   chronological  Hat 

or,  lii. 
Ceremonies  in  St.  Peter's,  IT4 ; 

in  the  Lateran,  I2j ;  in  S.  M. 

Maggiure,  129. 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  temple 

of.  14. 
Ccri  NuoTo,  village,  456. 
Cervara,  village,  374, 416, 
Cervaro,  416. 

CervetTi,  ancient  dty,  4^0. 
Cesareo  S.,  church  of,  148. 
Ccsarini  palace  at  Genzano,4o2. 

at  Home,  181. 

Charities  of  Rome,  109. 
Chemists  at  Rome,  xx. 
Chigi  palace,  282. 
Cbiusi,  471. 

Chronological  tables,  xlvi. 
Church,  English,  xxix. 
Churches  of  Rome,  1)6-197. 
Churches  in  Rome  of— 

S.  Aguta  de'  Qoti,  ij6. 

S.  Agnese,  IJ7. 

fuorl  le  Mura,  1J7. 

S.  Agostino,  119. 

S.  Alessandro,  417. 

S.  Alessio,  140. 

8.  Anastasta,  14'^. 

&  Andrea  delle  Frstte,  141. 

al  Quirinale,  141. 

del  Scozzesi.  14a. 

della  Valle.  142. 

S.  Angelo  tn  Pescheria,  14J. 

S.  Antonio  Abate,  143. 

de*  Portoguesi,  14). 

S.  Apollinare,  141. 

SS.  Apostoli,  141. 

AracQDlI,  166. 

&  Balbina.  145. 

&  fiartolommeo,  145. 

S.  Bernardo,  145. 

S.  Bibiana,  149. 

Cappuccinl,  146. 

S.  Carlo  a  Catinarl,  146. 

in  Corao.  T47. 

8.  Caterina  del  Funarl,  147. 

dl  Siena,  147. 

S.  Cecilia,  147. 

S.  Cesareo,  148. 

S.  Clemente,  148. 

S.  Coaimato,  15$. 

S&  Cosma  e  Damiano,  155. 

S.  Costanza,  155. 

8.  Crisogono,  156. 

8.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  156. 
S.  Domenioo  e  Slsto,  157.        | 


CIIDRCHES. 

Churches  in  Rome  of— 
8.  Krancesca  Romnna,  157. 
8.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  158. 
Gesn.  15S. 

8.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  159. 
8.  Giovanni  Batista,  1  $9. 

de'  Fiorentini,  159. 

in  Fonte.  1 24. 

—  in  I^terano,  120. 
in  Oleo,  160. 

— —  e  Paolo,  16a 

a  Purta  I^tina,  160. 

8.  Giuseppe  de'  Fulcgnami, 

160. 
S.  Gregorio,  i6a 
8.  Igiiazio,  161. 
8.  Isidoro,  162. 
S.  Lorenzo,  ijj. 

e  I  >aroa80,  162. 

in  Lucina,  162. 

in  Miranda,  3i,  i6|. 

in  Panis-Pema,  i6j. 

8.  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  163. 

8.  Marccllo,  i6i. 

8.  Marco,  164. 

8.  Maria  Maggiore,  1261 

degli  Angell,  164. 

deir  Aiiima,  166. 

in  Aquiro,  166. 

di  Aracoeli,  166. 

Aventinense,  168. 

in  CampItelU,  169. 

—  della  Concezione,  146k 

tn  Cusmediu.  169. 

li^ziaca,  j$. 

di  Loreto,  170. 

ad  MartyresC  Pantheon), 

40. 

sopra  Minerva,  170. 

di  Monte  Santo,  17J. 

dei  iMiraaili,  17). 

della  Navicella,  17;. 

deir  Orto,  174. 

della  Pace,  174. 

del  Popolo,  175: 

in  Portico,  169. 

Scala  Coeii,  i8|. 

dei  Sole,  46. 

hi  Trastevere,  176. 

aTrevi,  178. 

in  Valllcella,  178. 

In  Via  I^atA,  179. 

della  Vittoria,  179. 

&  Martina,  1 80. 

8.  MarUno  ai  Monti,  180. 

SS.  Nereoed  Achilleo,  18a 

8.  Nicolo  in  Curoere,  j6,  181 

8.  Onofiio,  181. 

8.  Pancratio,  182. 

8.  Paolo  f^ori  le  Mura,  i  ?o. 

alle  'Pre  Fontane,  i8j. 

8.  Pietro  in  Vaticano,  98. 

in  Montorio,  i8j. 

in  Vincoli,  185. 

8.  Prassede,  186.1 
II  Prlorato,  168. 
a  Prlsca,  188. 
S.  Pudentiana,  188. 


OOLONNA. 

Churches  in  Rome  of— 

SS.  Quattro  Incoronatl,  189. 

8.  Saba,  189. 

8.  Sabina,  190. 

S.Salvatore  in  Lauro,  191. 

8.  Sebasiiano,  192. 

S.  Silvesrro,  19J. 

S.  Sisto,  19). 

8.  Stefano  C  ceo,  194. 

Rotondo,  194. 

S.  Susanna,  194. 

&  Teodoro,  4i,  194. 

8.  Tommaao  dogV  iuglesl.  195. 

I^  TriniU  dei  Munti.  195. 

do'  Pellegrini,  197. 

8.  Urbano,  34. 

SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastaslo, 
18?. 

S.  Vitale,  197. 
Cicciaporci  palace,  282. 
Cicero,  viUa  of,  at  Tuscolum. 

m. 

Ciceroni  and  guides,  xxviU. 
Ciclllano  (acellon).  J7J- 
Circuses  of  ancient  Rome : — 

Agonalis,  $j. 

ApoUinaris,  5). 

Flaminian,  5;. 

Flora,  5 }. 

Hadrian,  54. 

Maximus,  52. 

of  Nero,  54. 

Romulus,  or  Maxentius,  52. 

Sallust,  $;. 

Varianus,  52. 
Ciriaca,  Sta.,  catacombs  of,  i  J5, 

Citorio,  Monte,  51. 
Civita  I^vinia,  town,  40T. 
Civiteihi,  la,  village.  J77. 
Clark.  Sir  Jas.,  on  the  climate 

of  Rome.  ;i4. 
Claudlan  family,  their  rapposcd 

tomb.  67. 
Clauditis,  temple  of,  J4. 
Clemente,  8.,  churdi  of,  148. 
Climate  of  Rome,  J15. 
Clivus  Capltolinuri,  24. 
Cloaca  Maxima,  83. 
Clubs,  xiii. 
Coazzo.  farm,  417. 
Coins.  Roman,  xlv. 
Coliseum,   the,  48;   its  flora, 

51. 
Collatia,  site  of,  415,  416. 
Colleges  at  Rome : — 

American,  jo$. 

English,  195. 

Irish,  I  )7. 

Propaganda,  J04. 

Romano,  jo2. 

Sapiensa,  }oi. 

Scottish,  142. 
Colllna,  Porta,  6. 
Colonna,  town  of,  40J. 
,  palace  and   ^xdens    at 

Rome.  282. 
,  Rlone,  |. 
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COLOXNADRS. 

CoI(Hmade8  of  St.  Peter's,  loo. 
Colossus  of  Nero,  51. 
Columbarui  of  Rome,  nn. 
Column  of  Antoninus  Plus,  54. 
of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

of  C.  Duilius,  252. 

of  Phocas,  24,  55. 

—  of  lYfO**".  55' 

^^  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, 305. 

Commission  agents,  xzvlil. 

Communion  of  St.  Jerome, 
painting  of  the,  by  Domeni- 
cbhio,  2j7. 

Compatri,     Monte,      village, 

Concerts,  zxz. 
Concord,  temple  of,  34. 
Conservators,   palace   of  the, 

250. 
Consolaslone,  la.  hospital,  |ii. 
Constantia,  St.,  her  tomb,  7a 
Conslantine,  basilica  of,  25,  i2 ; 

arch  of,  56 ;  baths,  62. 
Consuls,  foreign,  at  Rome,  xvlil. 
Consulta,  palazxo  della,  285. 
Contl,  Torde',  92. 
Conveyances,     public,     item 

Rome,  xly. 
Copyists  of  old  masters,  xxv. 
Corioli,   city  of.  now  Monte 

Giove,  401. 
Corn-cutters,  xz. 
Gometo,  town,  456. 
Comlcnlum,  363. 
Comufelle,  lake  of,  403. 
Corsinl  palace,  285. 
Correse,  Cures,  4x9. 
Corso,  the,  2. 
Corvinus,  Messalla,  his  tomb, 

Gosa.  site  of,  471. 

Cosimato,  S.,  church  of,  155; 

convent  of,  J7J. 
Gosma  e  Damiano,  SS.,  church 

of,  155. 
Costaguti  palace,  287. 
Gostansa,  S.,  her  sarcophagus, 

217 ;  church  of,  155. 
Councils,  general,  123. 
Cremera  river,  420,  425. 
Crescenza,  valley  of,  425. 
Crisogono,  S.,  church  of,  156. 
Croce,  Santa,  in  Oenualemme 

(basilica),  i$6. 
Crypts,  or  Grotte,  of  St  Peter's, 

109. 
Curia  Innocenzlana,  287. 
Julia,  25. 


Danclnit  teachers  of,  xxiii. 
Decima,  river  of,  438. 
OmUsts  at  Rome,  xx. 


FENCING. 

Dlgentia,  now   village  of  Ll- 

cenai,  377. 
Diligencei},  xiv. 
DiocleUan.  his  baths,  62. 
Divus  Rediculus,  temple  of,  Ji^, 
Dolabella,  arch  of,  57. 
Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  104 ;  ascent 

of,  II). 

Domenico  e  Sisto,  SB.,  church 

of,  157- 
Domine  qxio  Yadis,  ch.  of,  357. 
Dominicans,  head-quarters  of, 

172. 
Doria  palace  and  galleiy,  287  ; 

villa,  ?98. 
Doves  of  Pliny,  265. 
Drawing,  teachers  of,  fai  Rome, 

xxli. 
Drawing  materials,  xxvlll. 
Drusus,  his  arch,  57. 
Duilian  column.  252. 


Egeria,  pretended  fonntaln  and 
valley  of,  near  Rome,  87  ; 
real  valley  of  Egeria,  356, 
402. 

Efi^tlan  Museum  of  the  Vati- 
can, 224. 

Electric  telegraph,  xlx. 

Emperors,   Roman,   list  of, 
xlvU. 

Empire,  ruins  of  the,  16. 

En^vers  of  cameos.  Jrc.  xxvi. 

,  copperplate   engravings, 

xxl. 

Eretum,  419. 

Eitquiline.  the,  t). 

Este,  d',  villa,  at  Tivoli.  371. 

Etruscan  Museum  of  the  Va- 
tican, 22a 

Euijsaces  the  baker,  his  tomb, 

Eustachio,  S.,  Rione  of,  ;. 
Excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  1$$, 


Fabbrica,  Porta,  9. 

Fabii,  supposed   site  of  their 

defeat,  at  Veil,  425.  427. 
Fabius,  arch,  site  of,  24. 
Falconieri  palaces,  282,  290; 

villa,  382. 
Famese  gardens,  28. 
Isola,  village  of,  422,  425, 

468. 

palace.  290. 

Famesina  palace,  29T. 

Fasti  Consulares  of  the  Capitol, 


FIculea.  41a. 
FideniQ^  426. 
Flllppo  Neri,  S., 


254. 

'CUCID 


FeuciDg;  teacher  of,  xxiii. 


FOUNTAINS. 

Ferentina,  Aqua,  387. 
FesUvals:— 

at  Rome  in  general,  : 

chronological  list  of.  ItL 

Annunciation,  172. 

St.    Antony    (bleaaing    tfaf 
animals),  143. 

the  Artists,  xxx. 

the  Carnival,  xxx. 

Sta.  Francewra  Romans^  rrr. 

Infiorata  di  Genzano,  401. 

St.  John  Lateran,  123, 

Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  129. 

S.  Marco.  164. 

October,  xxx. 

St.  Peter's,  1(4. 

&  Pietro  in  VincoU,  i«6. 

Presepe  in  AraCoeli.  168. 

Su  Thomas  Aquinaa.  173. 

St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  195. 

washing    the    Feet    of   tba 
Pilgrims,  197. 
Fiano,  429. 


library.  179. 
Flora,  river,  462,  465,  469. 
I'lrenze,  palazxo  dl.  291. 
Fiumicino,  village,  436. 
Flamlniua.  bis  circus,  53 
Flavian    amphitheatre    (Coli- 

seinn),  48. 
Flavinla,  site  of,  429. 
Flora,  circus  of,  53. 
Fonte  di  Pana,  42a 
Foreign   mmlsters    at    Some. 

xvili. 
Fortnna,  temples  of:  at  Paiea- 

trina.408;  Virllis  at  Rome,  }$• 
Forums: — 

of  Antoninus,  27. 

of  Augustus,  26. 

Boarium,  27. 

of  Julius  Caesar,  26. 

of  Nerva,  26. 

Olltorium,  27. 

Romanum,  20. 

of  Trajan,  25. 

Transitorium,  26. 
Foundling  hospital  of  Roiw. 

310. 
Fountain  of  Egeria,  at  Xemi, 

356,    401 ;     pretended,    at 

Rome,  87. 
Fountains,  modem : — 

deir  Acqua  Felice,  94. 

della  Barcacda,  94. 

del  Campidoglio,  95. 

of  the  PLusa  Faraeae.  9*. 

of  the  Monte  Cavallo,  95. 

Paolina,  9?. 

of  the  Plaiua  Navona,  04. 

in  the  plazxa  of  St.  Peter%  94. 

of  the  Ponte  Sisto,  95. 

delle  Tartarughe,  93. 

de"  Termini,  94. 
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POOJJTAINS. 

FountaiDB,  modem  :— 

di  TrevI,  9j. 

del  Tritone,  91. 
Franceaca  Romana,  S.,  church 
_  of.  157- 
Francesco.  8.,  a  Ripa,  church  1 

of.  158.  I 

Fniscati,  town.  j8o.  • 

Frattncchie,  !e,  J96. 
FurlM,  Porta,  179. 
Fusano.    Caatel,    casino   and 

pine'forest^  442. 


6. 

Oal>a.  dty,  41 J ;  lake,  415. 
'ralera,  deserted  town.  4J0. 
Galileo,  persecution  of.  172. 
Oalleriea  Tpubllc)  of  pictures  :' 

at  the  Capitol,  2$5. 

Jit  the  Tiateran,  271. 

Academy  of  St.  Luke,  ?o5, 

at  the  Quirinal,  27  j. 

at  the  Vatican,  2?J. 
fJallerles  (public)  of  sculpture  . 

at  the  Capitol,  257. 

oftheLateran,  266. 

at  the  Vatican,  loj,  209. 
Galleries  ("private): 

Barberinl,  27  j. 

Borshese,  277. 

Colonna,28;. 

Coreini,  285. 

T)oria,  288. 

Famese,  200. 

Rospigliosi,  295. 

Sciarra,  296. 

Spada,  299. 
Gallicano,  town,  ^7 1,412. 

,  S.,  hospital  of,  J 1 1. 

OalHenus,  his  arch,  58. 
Gallinas  Albas,  ad.  site  of  Ll  viaV 

villa  (so  called),  429. 
Gandolfo,  Castel,  192.  | 

Gardens  of  the  Vatican,  247  ; ' 

of  the  C^ilrmal,  274.  , 

Gates.    8tt  Porta. 
Gell  OD  the  environs  of  Rome,  | 

xl ;   on   the    site    of  Alba ; 

r^oDga,  188.  I 

Genaro,  Monte,  ascent  of,  J77.  j 
Genazzano,  town  and  castle  of, ; 

lid,  4»o.  I 

Genzano,  town,  401. 
G('ol<^of  Home  and  its  neigh-  I 

bnirhood,  318.  ' 

GesU,  church  of,  158. 
Geta,  his  tomb,  74,  J57. 
Ghetto,  tlie,  at  Rome,  j,  14  j. 
GiM-omo,  S.,  hospital  of,  jii. 
Gibbon,  his  first  idea  of  writing 

the  hirt^.ry  of  the  •  Decline 

and  Fall*  in  the  church  of 

Uie  Ara  CobU,  168. 
Giorgio,  8.,  church  of,  159. 


\^Rome,'\ 


Giovanni,  Porta  San,  7. 
Giovanni,  S.,  bLsilira  of.  120. 

BatisU,  churcl)  of,  159. 

Kvanoelista.  or  a    Porta 

Latina,  church  of,  i6a 
dei  Fiorentini,  church  of 

159- 

in  Fonte,  124. 

in  Oleo,  church  of,  160. 

e  Paolo,  church  of,  163. 

Girandola,  the,  7?. 
Giraud  palace,  29?. 
Giuseppe   dei   Falegnami,   S., 

church  of^  t6o. 
Giustinlani  palaoe,  29}. 
Gladiator,  the  l>ying,  of  the 

Capitol,  261. 
Government,     mauicipal,     of 

Rome,  xx.\v. 
Gnmo,  Monte  del,  sepulchral 

tumulus,  |79« 
Gravisca;,  site  of,  461. 
Gi-efforio,  Sn  chuiti  of,  160. 
Grillo,  Torre  del,  91. 
Grotta    Ferrata,    village    and 

monastery  of  8.  Nilus  at,  185. 
Grotta  Murozsa  (Eretum),  419.   ; 
Grotte  Vaticane,  or  crypts  of 

St.  Petei-'s,  109. 
Guarcino,  town,  ^76. 


Hadrian,  his  architecture,  44 ; 
his  circus,  54:  hiK  mauso- 
leum, 70;  his  villa  near 
Tlvoli,  164;  hiji  vUla  near 
Palestrlna,  409. 

Hand  in  a  wreath,  an  emblem,  ' 
148,151,177, 

Helena,  the  empress,  her  tomb,  I 
70;  her  sarcophagus,  218. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  pillar  re- 
cording bis  change  of  faith, 
no. 

Hills,  the  seven,  of  Rome,  12. 

about  Rome,  height  of  the 

principal,  81. 

Hlppollto,  S.,  fium,  4)6. 

Historical  houses  at  Rome, 
joo. 

Horace's  Sabine  Farm,  177. 

Horatia,  tomb  of,  74.  I 

Horatii  and  Cnriatu,  supposed 
tombs  of,  359. 

Horticultnntl  gardens,  356. 

Hospitals,  J09.  I 

Hotels  in  Rome,  vlii.  | 

House  agents,  xi. 

Housekeeping  in  Rome,  xii.       1 

Houses  ot  remarkable  persons 
Bernini,  30a 
Pfetro  da  Cortona,  300. 
Poussin,  |or. 
Raphael.  300. 
Cola  di  Ricnxo,  91. 


LAKES. 

Houses,  of  remarkable  iiersona 
Sweynheim    and     i'annart/. 

the  printers,  }or. 
the  Zuccheri,  300. 

Howard,  Cardinal,  17  t,  10?. 

Hunting  at  Rome^  xxviil. 


Tgnazio,  SL,  church  of.  i6f . 

Illuminations  of  St.  Peter's,  1 14. 

Inquisition,  palace  of  the,  29? ; 
place  of  meeting,  172. 

Inscriptions,  gallery  of,  in  tlic 
Vatican,  2C2. 

Institute,  Archaeological,  at 
Rome,  308. 

lachia,  village,  468. 

Isidoro,  St.,  church,  162. 

Island  of  the  Tiber  (Isola  Sa- 
cra), ?j,  442. 

Isola  Famese,  422,  425,  4^18; 
Sacra,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 

Tiber,  4  j6. 441. 
Italian,  teachers  of.  xxii. 


.faniculum  hill,  13. 
.Tanus  Quadrifrons,  arch  of,  58. 
.Jewish  catacombn,  348>  i51- 
.lews  in  Rome,  xxxvi. 
Jewellers  in  Rome,  xxv. 
John  Leteran,  basilica  of  St., 

120. 
Julia,  Basilica,  24. 
Juno,  temples  of: — 

Gabbia  at  Gabii,  414. 

Sospita  at  Rome,  36. 

Sospita  at  Lanuvium,  401. 
Jupiter,  temples  of: — 

OapifcolinuB  at  Rome,  37. 

Feretrius  at  Rome,  37. 

Latialison  the  Alban  mount, 

Jutuma,  lake  of,  84. 


Kkigly  period,  antiquities,  14. 
Kings,  list  of,  xlvl. 
Kircherian  museum,  ;o2. 


Labicum,  the  andent,  40?. 
lioce-dealers,  xxvH. 
Ijaghetto,  il,  quarries,  405. 
I^go  Morto,  431. 
Lakes  :— 
Albono,  392- 
Brarciano,  412:^^1^ 
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Jlome. 


LAKES. 


ComufeUe,  401. 

Gabil,  415. 

Nemi,  402. 

de'  Tartari,  j6j. 

KeglUus,   probable   site   ot 
403. 405. 
LangnageB,    Icadiers  of,  xxH, 

zxiii. 
Lanle  palace,  29J  ;  villa,  m, 
Lanuvium,  dty,  401. 
Laoooon,  the,  112. 
Laqoaia-de-place,  xxvlii. 
Ijarlocia,  town  of,  400 ;  viaduct 

of,  400. 
Last  Jadgment.  fresco  of,   in 

the  Vatican,  201.  , 

Lateran  Palace  aud  Muiieum,  . 

265. 
Basilica,     120;      church 

ceremonies  In,  123;  councils, 

I2j;  doisten,  124;  baptistery , 

124;    oratory.    125;    Scala 

Santa,  12$. 
LaUna,  Porta,  8.  | 

Laorentnm,  ancient,  44).  | 

Lava-ijaarries  of  Capo  dl  Buve, 

69, 
Lavinlom,  dty,  444. 
Lente,  valley,  469. 
Letters,  oonveyanoe  of.  xvili. 
Libraries:— 

Angelica,  140. 

Barberini,  276. 

Gasanalense,  i*);. 

Ghlgi,  282. 

OoUeglo  Komanr,   }02. 

Corainl,  28-7. 

S.CrocelnGeruaalemme,  157. : 

S.  FUippo  Neri.  179. 

Inqoisition,  293. 

Minerva,  17?. 

Saplensa,  102. 

Vatican,  241. 
Libraries^  drcttlating,  in  Rome,  i 

XX. 

Ucensa,  village.  177. 

Liocei,  academy  of  the,  jo8.       | 

Livery  stables,  xvii. 

Livia,  villa  of.  at  Prima  Porta,  • 

428 
Local  arrangement  of  Roman 

MiiubiUa,  i$i. 
Lodgings  at  Rome,  x. 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  23;. 
Tx)renxo,  S^  basilica  of,  iii\ , 

charches— e    Damaso,    162 ;  | 

in  Lndna,  162 ;  in  Mi^'anda,  1 

16;;  in  Panis-Pema»  i6j. 

,  Porta  di,  7.  ' 

Locano,    Ponte,    bridge    and , 

tomb  of  l^uUns  Lacaniu.  . 

164.  .     ^ 

Lndovisl,  villa,  iji. 
Lttigi,  S  ,  chnrdi  of.  163. 
Luke,  St.,  academy  of,  105. 
TMnf^nnstL,  casUe  of,  416. 


Macchia,  la,  446. 

Madama    palace, 
J  33. 
;  Maggiore,  Porta,  7. 

Magllana,  la.  434. 
;  MaUfede.  438. 

Malpasso,  42a 
I  Mamertine  prisons,  82. 
;  Mandaoo,  village,  ^70. 

Mandela,  Sabine  village, 

Manzlana,  village.  433. 

Maps  of  Rome,  xl. 
I  Maranna  river,  356. 
.  Marano,  374. 


<!St 


P..  I  aiUSEOM. 

Milliarlum  aureom,  sf. 
Minerva,  temples  of:  CbaltYi}- 
ca.  j8 ;  Mcdica.  ^  ;   PUIm 
Minerva,  39- 
MinLsters,    foreign,    at    Ken-. 
294;    villa.       xviiL 

Molara.  la,  384. 
Mollno  torrent,  421. 
Mondragone,  villa,  382.  411. 
Money,  Roman,  xlv. 
Montalto,  town  of,  461. 

.villa,  381. 

Monle  Algido.  192. 

373.      Artemisio,  191. 

Aventiuo.  1 3. 

Cselio,  1 3. 

Capitolino,  ij. 

1 Qqirlno.  12. 

Garpineto,  176. 


Marcello,  5.,  church  of,  163, 

Marcellus,  his  theatre,  47  ;  his  | Catillo,  369. 


tomb.  66. 

Marcigliana,  la,  fium,  420. 

Maroo,  S^  church  of.  164. 

Marcus  Auralius  Antoninus, 
his  oolumn»  ^4  ;  bi<  eques- 
trian statue,  149. 

Marforio,  oolousal    statue   of, 

95. 157- 
Maria,  S.,  charches  of,  i64-x8o 
Maria  Maggiore,  &.  basilica  uf . 

126. 
Mariana  stream,  J79,  395. 
Marino,  town,  386. 
Mario,  Monte,  14. 
Marius,  trophies  of.  87,  248. 
Markets,  xiL 

Ifars  Ultor,  temple  of,  38. 
Marta,  river,  4$6.  466. 
Martina,  S.,  chnrch  of,  i8a 
MarUno,  S.,  church  ol,  180. 
Massimo  palace,    294 ;    villa, 

334- 
Mater  Matuta,  temple  of.  46. 
Mattel  palace,  294 ;  villa,  334.  . 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  6$ ;  of ' 

Hadrian,  70. 
MaxentlttSb   circus   of,    or   of 

Romulus,  $1. 
Maximus,  drcus  of,  52. 
Measures,  Roman,  xlvi. 
Mecnnas,  his  gardens  on  the 

EsquiUne.  63  ;   his  viUa  at 

Tivoli,  370. 
Medals,  cabinets  of.    See  Mu- 
seums. 
Medid  vUla,  334. 
MedulUa,  andent,  363. 
Mellini  vUla,  335. 
Mentana,  town,  419. 
Meta  Sudans,  the,  51. 
Metronla,  Porta,  8. 
Michael  Angelo,  his  statue  of 

Moses,   185;  his  frescoes  in 

the  Vatican,  199. 
Mlchele,  S.,  hospital  uf.  312. 
Mignone,  valley,  ^133, 45^. 


Cavallo,  I !. 

Cavo,  390. 

atorio,  51. 

Onnpatri,4?4. 

Cuooo,  388. 

Esquillno,  ij. 

Qenaro,  377. 

Giordano,  ji. 

Glove,  401. 

del  Grsno,  379- 

Gianicolo,  u. 

Mario,  14. 

Musino,  4)2. 

Palatino^  1 3. 

Pila,  384,  39». 

Pindo,  13- 

PorslOk  404. 

Qnirlnale.  13. 

Rlpoli,  j68. 

— —  Rooca  Romsna,  411. 

BoUmdo^  419. 

Sacro  (M.  Saccr),  417. 

Tarpelo,  82. 

Testacdo.  14. 

Vatlcano,  14. 

Verde,  14. 

Viminale,  13. 

Montemerano,  town,  470. 

Monterone,  antlquitiea  at,  450. 

Monteveochk)  palace.  2^4. 

Monti,  Rione,  4. 

MonUcelli,  village  of,  |6t. 

Mosaic  manufactory  at  tfae  Va- 
tican, 247 ;  artlstB  at  Rome. 
XX  vi. 

Mosaic,  the,  of  Plslestrina,  408. 

Moses,  statue  of.  i8j. 

Municipal  govemment  of 
Rome.  XXXV. 

Muro  Torto,  5. 

Museo  Borgia,  104. 

Chiaramonti     (Vatican). 

203 ;    Pio^lementino,    209  ; 
Gregorlano,  220. 

Museum  of  early  Clhristlan  ar  - 
tiqulties:   Vatican,  243  ;   at 
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MaSKUM. 

Mueeom  of  Egyptian  anttqui- 
ties:  VaUcan,  224.  I 

of  Etmacan  antiquities  :  | 

Cioll.  Romano,  joi ;  Vatican, 
220. 

of  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities :  Capitol,  257  ;  La-  ' 
teran,  265;  Vatican,  20} ; 
VilU  Albani,  n$  i  V.  fior- 
ghese,  329 ;  V.  Ludoyisi,  3  J2. 

of  medals  and  coins :  Coll. ; 

Romano,  ;o2 ;  Vatican,  245. 

of  natnral  history,  J04. 

of  the  Sapienza,  102. 

Mnsic-teadiers  in  Rome,  xxlii. 

MuBtG'Shops,  xxiii. 

Musignano,  cfaAteau,  465. 

Mnti  palace,  295 ;  villa,  jSo, 
J8i. 


PALACES. 

Odescalchi  palace,  295. 
Olevano,  town  and  caatle  of, 

J76. 4"- 
Olitorium,  Forum.  27. 
OnolHo,  S.,  church  of,  181. 
Orastni,  377. 
Oratortos,  origin  of,  179. 
Oriolo,  village,  4^2. 
Orsini  palace,  299. 
Orti  Fameslanl,  28. 

Rondoni,  31. 

Osa.  Castello  dell',  415,  416. 
Ostia,  excarxion  to,  417. 
Ostiensts,  Porta,  8. 


f 


PETER'S. 


ir. 

Nasos,  tomb  of  the,  7  j. 

Negroni.  vUla,  335. 

Nemi,  lake,  village,  and  castle 

of,  402. 
Neptune,  temple  of,  3^. 
Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  cniirch  of, 

180;  catacombs  of,  149. 
Nero,  his  so-called  tower,  n, 
'  91 ;  his  golden  house,  27  ;  bis 

colossus,  51 ;  his  circus,  54 ; 

his  baths,  6; ;  bis  villa,  174 ; 

hL4  works  at  Porto  d'Ansio, 

446k 
Nerola,  village,  419. 
Nerva,  his  forum,  261 
Nettuno,  town,  448. 
Niocolinl  palace,  295. 
Nicolo,  8.,  church  of,  181. 
NobiUty,  Roman,  xzxli ;  titles 

of.  xxzii. 
Nometttana>  Porta,  (k 
Nomentum,  ancient,  419. 
Norchia,  471. 
NumicoB.  river,  444. 


Obelisks  of— 

S.  John  Lateran,  89. 

S.  Maria  Maggiore,  89. 

Monte  Gavallo.  91. 

Monte  ^torio,  91. 

Monte  Ptndo,  91. 

Pantheon,  90. 

Piazza  della  Mhierva,  90. 

Piazza  Navona,  90. 

P.  del  Popolo,  90. 

IMnith  de'  Monti,  91. 

Vatkan,  89. 
Observatory  of    the   Capitol, 

J02  ;  of  the.  Cullegio  Ro- 
mano, J04. 
OcUvla,  portico  of,  86, 


P. 

Painted  tombs,  76,  424. 
Painters  fai  Rome,  xlili. 
Pahiting.  teachers  of.  in  Rome, 

xxiii. 
Palace  of  the  Cssazs,  27. 
Palaces,  modem,  public  :— 

Gapitoi,  248. 

Lateran,  26$. 

Vatican,  197. 

QuirinaC  272. 
Palaces,  private : — 

Albani,  275. 

Altemps,  275. 

Altieri,  275. 

Barberini,  275. 

at  Palestriiia,  407. 

Berti.  277. 

Bonaparte,  28a 

Fiorghese,  277. 

Bracdano,  295. 

Uraachi,  28a 

Cancelleria,  280. 

Caserta.  281. 

Cend,  281. 

Cesarini,  282. 

Chigi.  282. 

Ciociapord,  282. 

Colonna,  282. 

Consults,  285. 

Gurslni,  285. 

Costaguti,  287. 

Doria,  287. 

Falconieri.  282,  29a 

Famese,  290. 

Faraesina.  291. 

di  Firenze,  29;. 

Giraud,  29). 

Giustlnianl,  29?. 

of  the  InqnisitloD,  29;. 

lisnte,  29). 

Maccarani,  281. 

Madama,  294. 

Massimo,  294. 

Mattel,  294. 

di  Monte  Cltorto,  287. 

Montevecdiio,  294. 

Muti-Papaznrri,  295. 

Niccolini,  295. 


I  Palaces,  private  :— 
I     Odescalchi,  295. 

Orsini,  295. 

Pamfili,  295. 

Piombino,  282. 

Riociardi,  277. 

Rospigliofli,  29$. 

Ruspoli,  296. 

Saochettl,  296. 

Sdarra,296. 

Silvestri,  Regis,  or  Linotra 

Stoada,  297. 
'lorlonia,  299. 
Turd,  299. 
di  Venesia,  299. 
Vidoni,  joo. 
I  I'aUttina,  villa,  ji,  335- 
I  Palathie  hill,  the,  li,  |o. 

Palazzola,  monastery  of,  389. 

Palestrina,  town,  405. 

Paliano,  town  and  fortress,  411. 

Palidoro.  451. 

Pallas  Minerva,  portico  of,  19. 

Palo,  town  of,  and  stat.  at,  450. 

Palombara,  village,  3O3. 

I'amfili  palace,  295 ;  villa,  115. 

Pancraaio,  St.,  diurch  of,  182. 

,  Porta  San.  9. 

Panoramic  view  of  Rome,  11. 

Pantano,  plain  of,  405. 

Pantheon,  the,  40. 

Paolo,  S.,  basdUca  of,  130. 

,  alle  Tre  Fontane,  church 

of,  i8i. 

,  Porta  di,  8. 

P&roels  conveyance,  xxviil. 

Paroodi  Colonna  at  Marino,  387. 

del  Barberini,  405. 

Parione,  Rione,  3, 

Paaquin,  statue  of,  95,  257. 

Passerano,  372. 

Passport  regulations,  xiti. 

Ptotore,  S..  convent,  415. 

Pater  Indiges,  grove  of,  444. 

Patricians,  Roman,  respective 
ranks  of,  xxxlli ;  thdr  privi- 
leges, xxxiv. 

Paul,  St,  supposed  site  of  his 
execution,  181. 

Peace,  temple  of,  its  site,  2$. 

Peacocks  as  emblems,  117, 146. 

Pearls,  Roman,  xxvii. 

Pertusa,  Porta,  9. 

Peter,  St,  his  prison,  83 ;  tra- 
ditional site  of  hiscrudilxion, 
18),  184;  his  chains,  185, 
186;  his  statue  and  chair, 
105 ;  his  tomb,  112. 

Peter's,  St,  basUica:  history, 

28 ;  colonnades,  fii«ade,  100 ; 
iterior,  xoi ;  nave,  X02; 
ground- plan,  loi ;  dome,  104 ; 
ascent  of  dome,  ii|;  bal- 
dacchino.  X04;  tribune,  monu- 
ments, 105 ;  Grotte  Vaticane, 
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sional.  112;   aacristy,   112; 

Illuminations,  114;    chnrch 

ceremonies  in,  1 14. 
Peter's,  St.,  cathedral  at  Fras- 

cati,  )8o. 
Pliocas,  his  oolnmn,  24,  55. 
PhotogTHphs,  xxi.  xxll. 
Phyaidans  at  Rome,  xix.  , 

lia.  Porta,  6.  1 

inaxzaa,  95. 
Plcture-dealert.  xxvii. 
Pietra  Aarea,  farm,  417. 
IMetro,S..in  Montorio.  church 

of,  i8j. 

,  in  Vincoli,  church  of,  185. 

Pigna,  Rione,  |. 
Phician  hill,  i|. 
Pindana,  Porta,  6. 
Pitigliano,  town,  468. 
Plautius,  tomb  of,  7?,  164. 
Pliny's  Doves,  mosaic  so  cttlle<1, 

265. 
Pogglo  Oesi.  hill,  j6j. 
Poli.TUhig^4i?. 
Polline,  site  of,  431. 
Pompey,  theatre  of,  47 ;  slatwe 

of,  in  the  Spada  palace,  297  ; 

tomb  of,  J97 ;  villa  of,  598. 
Pons  iElius,  9. 
— ^—  Cestius,  la 

Emllius,  la 

Fabrlcius,  10. 

GrationuB,  la 

Janicnlensis,  10. 

Nomentanus,  417. 

Sublidus,  la 

'iMumphalis,  Aurelli,  or 

Vaticanus,  9. 
Ponte  del  Acquoria,  |6j. 

S.  Angelo,  9. 

della  Badia,  461. 

S.  Bartolommeo.  10. 

Galera,  414. 

deir  Isola,  421. 

liomentano,  417,  427. 

Lucano,  J64. 

Mammolo,  j62. 

MolW,428. 

di  Nona,  414. 

de*  Quattro  Capl,  lo. 

dclla  RefoltA«  4^8. 

Rotto,  10. 

Salaro,  420, 426. 

Sisto,  10. 

Sodo,  421. 

Ponte,  Rione,  |. 

IH'pe,  presentations  to  the,  xxxi. 

Pbpes,  list  of,  in  chronological 

order,  xlvill. 
i'opes,  destruction  of  Roman 

monuments  by,  19. 
Pupulu,  Pbrta  del,  5. 
PopnUUun  of  Rome,  xxxvl. 
Pbpnlonla,  471. 
I\>rcigliano,  441. 
lH>rta  Angelica,  9. 

Asliiarla,  7. 


ViUATTBO. 

Porta  Aurella,  9. 

Capena,  8. 

—  Caatello.  o. 

Cavail^gieri,  9. 

CoUlna.  6. 

Fabbrica,  9. 

Furba,  379. 

— ^  di  S.  Giovanni.  7.  I 

—  Lattaia,  8. 

—  dl  S.  Lorenzo,  7. 

Maggiore,  7.  I 

Metronfa,  8.  ! 

Nomentaua,  6. 

Ostiensis.  8. 

S.  Pancrazio,  9. 

S.  Paolo,  8. 

—  Pertusa,  9. 

Pla.6. 

Pindana,  6. 

del  Popolo,  5. 

Porteso.  8. 

Salara.  6. 

S.  Sebastiano.  8. 

—  Spexxeria  at  Veil,  421. 

—  Trigemina.  191. 
—  VImtoalls,  7. 

I'ortese,  R>rta,  8. 
Portico  of  Octavia,  86, 169. 
Portland  vase,  the,  179. 
l*orto,    andent     barboan  of 

Claudius    and   Tnyjan,  and 

other  ruins  at,  415. 
I*orto  d'Ando,  449. 
Post-oflke  regulations,  xriii. 
Praetorian  camp  at  Rome,  87  ; 

at  Albano,  198. 
I'raoaede,  S..  church,  186. 
Pratica,  414. 
Pratone,  tne,  377. 
i'ratoRotondo,  426. 
I  Presentations    to    the    Pope, 

xxxi. 
Pretextatns,  8.,  catacomb  of, 

Prima  Porta,  428. 
IVlntsellers  in  Rome,  xxi. 
PrioTBto.  church  of  the,  168. 
IMaca,  S,  church  of,  188. 
Ihiscilla,  her  tomb,  74,  357. 
Promenades,  96. 
Propaganda  college,  304. 
Protestant     burial-groond     at 

Rome,  313- 
Protestant     IMvine     worship, 

xxix. 
Protomoteca  of  the  Capitol,  290. 
Pudentiana,  S.,  chnrdi  of,  188. 
l*ulchrum  Littus,  84. 
Pyilgos,  site  of,  456. 


KC1N8. 


guintilins  Varus,  his  villa  «t 

TlvoU.  371. 
Quirinal  hill,  the.  13. 

palace.  272. 

Quirinns,  temple  ot  42. 


Vuattro  Capl,  Ponte  di,  10. 
(^tiwttro  Incorunati,  church  of, 
189. 


Railways,  xiv. 
Rank,  rules  of,  xxxtil. 
Raphael:  his  bouae  at  Romr, 

300 ;    his    tomb,    41  ;    the 

Transflguration.  -/|8 ;  I^oggie 

off  233  ;  Tapestriea  oC  22; ; 

Stanae  of,  227. 
Reading-rooms,  xx. 
RedldollI,  iarm,  427. 
Regillus,  lake,  battle  of.  40}, 

405. 
Regola,  Rione,  3. 
Remus,  temple  of,  ai. 
Republic,  ndns  of  the,  1$. 
remarkable  eveuta  dniinc 

the,  xlvi. 
Restaurateurs  in  Rome.  xi. 
Rides  about  Rome.  471. 
Rienzo,  Cola  dl,  hia  house.  91 : 

his  bath,  124;  hia  vigil  at  S. 

Angdo^  143 ;  at  8.  Glorgks 

159 ;  festivltifs  on  his  beine 

made  tribune,  249 ;  at  Hvoil. 

368 ;  at  Palcatrina,  407. 
Rkmi  of  modem  Rome,  a. 
Rio  Torto,  444. 
Ripa,  Rione,  4. 
Rltorto,  I'asso  dl,  374* 
Rocca  Cauterano,  374. 

di  Cave,  410. 

Giovine,  373. 

di  Papa,  389. 

Prlora,  409. 

Rocoo,  &,  hoapitrii  of,  31 1 . 
Rqjate  village,  411- 
Roma  veccma,  caaale  of,  374. 
Roman  Fomm,  localities  of,  2c. 
Roman  nobility,  titles,  rank.s 

kc.,  xxxli. 
Roman  pearls,  xxvii. 
Romano,  Oollegio,  302. 
Rome,  excursions   from,  355- 

471- 
,  rides  in  the  vidnity  tJ, 

471- 
Romulus,  temple  of,  43. 
,  son  of  Maxentiua,  ictupk 

of,  41;  drcnsof,  51. 
Ro^gliosl  palace  and  ca&ioo, 

295. 
Rostra,  ancient,  24. 
Rotonda,  la,  40. 
Rotto,  Ponte,  10. 
Roviano,  village.  314. 
Rufflnella  villa,  382 
lUiins  of  Runic,  geucrul  rv\i*  v 

«»f,  14. 
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Uuselle,  rains  at»  471. 
RuspfiU  palace,  196. 
Uiutica,  ]&,  i77, 416. 


Saba,  S^  church  of,  189. 

Sabfna,  S..  church  of,  190. 

Sacchetti  palace,  296^ 

Sacro  Speoo,  at  Subiaou,  375. 

Sacra  Via.  15. 

Salan,  Porta,  6. 

Salluat,  circus  of,  5J ;  his  house 

and  gardeus,  86. 
SalTatore.  S.,  church  of,  191. 

hospital,  J 10. 

Sarabuoci,  village,  J7|. 
Santa  Colomba,  casale  of.  420. 
Santa  8colastica,inuna8tery,]  75. 
Santangelo,  village,  |6|.  ' 
Santa  Severa  (Pyrgoa),  456. 
Santo  Polo,  village  and  casUe, 

J7J. 
Santo  Spirito,  hospital,  jio. 
Sapienxo,  imiversUy  of  the,  |oi. 
Saracinesoo^  village,  37;. 
Sarriva  torrent,  457. 
Saturn,  temple  of,  41. 
SatuTuia,  city  of,  469. 
Saxa  Rubra,  425, 418. 
Scttla  Santa,  at  the  Latonm, 

125. 
Scalzacane,  378. 
Scarpellata,  la,  178. 
Stbola  Xantha,  21,  46. 
Sclarra  palace,  296. 
Scipio  family,  their  tomb,  7i. 
Sculptors  in  Uome^  zUi. 
Sebastiano,  San,  baaiUca  of,  192 . 

.  Porta  dl  San,  8. 

Secretarinm  Senatus,  24. 
Sediaoda,  the,  tomb,  417. 
Sempronii,  tomb  of  the.  74. 
Senator,  palace  of  the,  249. 
Seneca,   his   supposed  moou- 

ment,  jj8. 
Septimius  Severns,  his  ardies, 

58,  59 ;  Septizonium.  32. 
ServiUi,  tomb  of  the,  16. 
Servius  Tullius,  his  walls  of 

Rome,  and  his  Agger,  8$. 
Sette  BassI,  rubia,  379. 

Sale,  65. 

Seven  hills  of  Rome,  12. 
Shopkeepers  in  Rome,  xxlv. 
Sibyl,  temple  of  the  Tiburtiue, 

at  TivoU.  168. 
Sllvestrl  palace,  297. 
Silvestro,  8.,  ohurcb  of,  19}. 
Sisto,  Ponte,  10. 

,  S.,  church  of,  193. 

Sixtine  chapel  in  8.  M.  Mag- 

giore,  128;  in  the  Vatican, 

199. 
Siilfatani,  on  the  roa»l  U)  \'\\  uli. 

J6i. 


TEMPLES.  I 

Sorano,  village,  468.  j 

Sovana,  village,  468. 

Spada  palace,  297;  villa,  28, 426. 1 

SpoUarium  and  Vlvariuro.  86.    | 
'  Sporttaig  at  Rome,  xxvlil.  I 

i  Spunta  Fietra,  la,  tomb,  417. 

Stanze  of  Raphael,  at  the  Va- ; 
I     tican,  227. 

Statilius  Taurus,  amphitheatre 
of,  51. 

Steamboats  on  the  Tiber,  xvil. 

I fromCivita  Veochia,  xvi. 

I  Stefano,  8.,  churches  of,  194. 

,  rained  basilica  of,  ^9$. 

Siigliano,  baths  of;  4Jj. 

Suirta,  la,  410. 
'  Stranger's  Diary,  li. 

Studios  of  artists  at  Rome,  xlil.  - 

Smarts,  the,  their  monument 
te  St.  Peter's,  107;  their, 
tomb  in  the  crypt,  III.  j 

,Cha8.  Edw.,  his  monument ' 

at  Fraecati,  }8o.  1 

,  HeDty :  see  Yoit,  card. 

Suaua,  ancient,  468. 

Sublaoo,  town,  374. 

Sublidus,  Pods,  la  ' 

Sulphur  casts,  xxvii. 

Sun,  temple  of  the,  44. 

Surgeons  at  Rome,  xix.  , 

Susanna,  S.,  church  of,  194. 

Sutrl,  town,  471.  I 


Tabularium,  remains  of   the, 

21. 
I  apestries  of  Raphael  in  tlie 

Vatican,  22$. 
Tarpelan  Rock,  82. 
Tarquinii,  Etraacan  city.  457* 
Tartart,  lago  de',  361. 
Taverna,  villa,  381. 
Teachers  of  languages  at  Rome; 

of  music,  singing,  drawhig, 

&c,  xxti,  xxtii. 
Temples :  —  on     the     Alban 

Mount:  Jupiter  Latlalis,  J91 . 

Anna  Perenna,  444. 

at  Civita  Lavinia :  Juno 

Sospita,  401. 
at  Gabil:  Juno  Qablna, 

'♦^^-  ^  . 
atOstia.  4)9,441. 

at    Palestrina :    Fortune, 

408. 

at  Porto :  Portumnus,435. 

at  Rome  :— 

jEficulapius,  J?. 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  13. 

Apollo,  31. 

I);icchus,  34. 

<>iV8  luul  rroacri>im',  J4, 

•'lillKiitI;),  )4. 


T0MU8. 

Temples  at  Rome  :— 
Cuncord,  34. 
I)ivu8  Rediculus,  35. 
Paunus,3). 
Fortuna  Mulicbris,  379. 

Virili^  35- 

Juno    Soepita,     Hope,    and 

Wety,  36. 
Jupiter  CapitoUnus,  37;  Fe- 

retrlus.  37< 
Mars  Ultor,  38. 
Mater  Matuta.  46. 
Minerva  Chalcidico,  38. 
Minerva  Medica,.39. 
Neptune,  39* 
Pallas  Minerva,  39. 
Pantheon,  40. 
Quizinus,42. 
Remus,  42. 
Romulus,  43- 
Romulus»  son  of  Maxentlus, 

Saturn,  43. 

Sun,  44,  28$. 

'Trajiin,  44. 

Venus  and  Cupid,  44. 

Venus  and  Rome,  44. 

Vespasian,  45. 

Vesta,  46. 
Temples  at  Tivoli  :— 

nburUne  Sibyl,  368. 

Vesta,  368. 

del  la  Tosse,  370. 
leodoro,  S., diurch  of,  194. 
Testacdo,  Monte,  14. 
i'everoue,  or  Anio,  river,  362, 

Theatres,  andent  :— 

of  Balbus,  46. 

Ht  Bovilke,  396. 

Gahii,  415. 

of  Marcellus.  47. 

Ostia,  440. 

of  Pompey,  47. 

at  Tusculum,  383* 

Villa  Adrians,  365. 
Theatres,  modem,    at    Rome, 

xxix. 
Thermn,  see  Baths. 
Tlber.river.its  level  at  Rome,  i 

,  island  of  the,  33. 4'^  •H^ 

Tiberius,  arch,  site  of.  24. 
Titles  of  nobiUty,  XXX II. 
Titus,  arch  of,  25,  59;  Iwthsof, 

63. 
Tivoli,  town,  366. 
Tolfa,la,433. 
Tombs,  ancient,  of— 

Aruns,  399. 

Augustus.  65. 

Bibulus,  67. 

CiBdliaMeteIla.67. 

Cains  Cestlus,  69. 

Claudian  family,  67. 

St.  Constantia,  70. 

M.Corvbiua.  )S9- 
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BionaU  in;   Mcriaty,  in;; 

illuminations,  114;    charch 

ceremonies  in,  1 14.  I 

I'eter'fl,  St.,  catbednil  at  Fnw- 1 

caU.  i8o. 
FhocM,  his  oolomn,  24.  55-        j 
Hiotognphs,  zxi,  xxli.  { 

Phyaidans  at  Borne,  xix. 
IMa,  P&rta,  6. 
Ilusas,  9$. 
llctttre-dealers,  xxvll. 
I'ietra  Aurea,  fann,  ^17. 
IMetro,  S.,  in  Montorio,  church 

of,  i8j. 

,  in  Vincoli,  church  of,  185. 

IMgna,  Riooe,  j. 
Plncianhill,  ij. 
Pinclana,  Porta,  6. 
PitigUono,  town.  468.  , 

Plautius,  tomb  of,  7  {.  iH 
Pliuy'a  Doves,  mosaic  so  calletU  < 

I>ugKio  Cesi,  hill,  |6|. 

PuH,vUUig^4i?. 

Polline,  site  of,  4^1. 

Pompey,  theatre  of,  47 ;  statue 

of,  in  the  Spsda  palace,  297  ; 

tomb  of,  397 ;  villa  of,  J98. 
Pons  ^lius,  9. 
— ^  CesUns,  10. 

EmiliuB,  xa 

Fabrlcius,  10. 

Oratiauns.  la 

Jauiculensis,  10. 

Nomentaniis,  417. 

Subiidus,  la 

Triumphalis,  Aurelii.  or 

Vatlcanufl,  9. 
Ponte  del  Acqoorla,  jt), 

S.  AnKelo.  9. 

delU  Bodla,  461. 

S.  Bartolommeo.  10. 

Qalera,  414. 

deir  laula,  421. 

liomentano,  417,  427. 

liUcano,  164. 

Mammolo,  j62. 

MoUe,  428. 

di  Nona,  414. 

de'  Qunttro  Capi,  10. 

della  Refolta«  418. 

Rotto,  10. 

Salaro,  420, 426. 

Sisto,  10. 

Sodo^  421. 

Ponte,  Rione.  |. 

Pope,  presentations  to  the,  xxxi. 

l\>pes,  list  of,  in  chronological 

order,  xlviii. 
Popes,  destruction  of  Roman 

monuments  by>  19- 
l*opolo,  l»orta  del,  5. 
Population  of  Rome,  xxxvL 
Poinilonia,  471. 
I\>rcJgliano.  44J. 
Porta  Anxeltca,  9. 
Asiiiarla,  7. 


tiUATTRO.  ' 

I'urta  Aurelia,  9. 

Capeno,  8. 

Castello,  o. 

Cavalleggieri,  9. 

CoUiniT 

Fabhric*.  9. 

Furba,  J79. 

— <■  dl  S.  Gioranni,  7.  I 

I^tlna,  8. 

— —  di  S.  Lorenzo,  7. 

Maggiore,  7. 

Metronia,  8. 

Noroentana,  6. 

Ostiensis,  8. 

S.  Pancrazio,  9. 

S.  Paolo,  8. 

—  PertUBo,  9. 

Pia,6. 

Pinciano,  6. 

del  Popolo,  5. 

Portese.  8. 

Sal«ra,6. 

S.  Scbastiano,  8. 

—  Spezxeria  at  Veil,  421. 
Trigendna,  191. 

—  Virofaialis,  7. 
Portese,  Porta,  8. 
Portico  of  Octavia,  86,  169. 
Portland  rase,  the,  379. 
Porto,    ancient     harbours  of 

Claudius    and   Tn^an,  and 

other  ruins  at,  415. 
Porto  d'Anzio,  449. 
l*08t-offlce  regulations,  xviiL 
Pnetorlan  camp  at  Rome,  87 ; 

atAlbano,  398. 
Praaaede,  S.,  church,  186. 
Pratica,  444. 
I'ratone.  the,  J77. 
I'rato  Rotondo,  426. 
lYesentalions    to    the    Pope, 

xxxi. 
Pretextatna»  S.,  catacomb  of, 

T47. 
IMma  Porta,  428. 
lYlnlseliers  in  Rome,  xxi. 
IMorato.  church  of  the,  168. 
'  l*risca,  S.,  church  of,  188. 
I*ri8cilla,  her  tomb,  74, 157. 
Promenades,  96. 
I*ropaganda  college,  104. 
l^tesumt    burial-ground     at 

Rome,  II}. 
Protestant     Divine     worship, 

xxix. 
TVotomotera  of  the  Capitol,  290. 
l^identiano,  S^  chtuch  of,  186. 
Pulchrum  Littus,  84. 
Pyrgos,  site  of,  456. 


KC1N6. 

guintiUus  Varus,  his  Tills  at 

Tivoll.  }7i. 
QuJrinal  hill,  the,  i|. 

'■   palace,  272. 
Quhinus,  temple  of,  42. 


Vuatlro  Capi,  Ponte  di,  10. 
Quftttro  Incorunati,  church  uf, 
189. 


I  Railways,  xiv. 
I  Rank,  rules  of,  xxxiU. 
Raphael :  his  house  at  Koiim>. 
300 ;    his   tomb,    41  ;     the 
TransflgnnUon,  '/|8 ;  LoRi^e 
of.  2ii  ;  Tapestries  of,  225  ; 
Stanse  of,  227. 
'  Reading-rooms,  xx. 
RedicioUi,  farm,  427. 
Regillus,  Iske,  batUe  of,  40J. 

405. 
,  Regolo,  Rione,  3. 
Remus,  temple  o(  az. 
'  Republic,  ruins  of  the,  15. 

remsricable  events  during 

the,  xlvi. 
Restaurateurs  in  Rome,  xl. 
I  Rides  about  Rome,  471. 
I  lUenzo,  Cola  dl,  bis  house,  91  ; 
his  bath,  124;  his  vigil  at  ({. 
Angelo^  14J ;  at  8.  Glorgkf. 
159 ;  fiMtivltics  on  his  being 
made  tribune,  249 ;  at'llvoll, 
j68 ;  at  Falestrina,  407. 
Rioni  of  naodera  Rome,  1. 
Rio  Torto,  444. 
Ripa,  Rione,  4. 
Ritorto,  I^ksso  di,  174. 
Rocca  Cauterano,  J74. 

di  Cave,  410. 

Giovine,  J77. 

di  Papa,  11*9. 

Prlora,  409. 

Roooo,  &,  hospital  of,  jii . 

Rqjate,  ^laf^*  4>i  ■ 
Roma  VecchM,  casale  of,  179. 
Roman  Forum,  localities  oif.  20. 
Roman  nobility,  titles,  ranks 

Ax.,  xxxii. 
Roman  pearls,  xxvii. 
Romano,  Collegio,  J02. 
Rome,  excursions   from,  jss- 

471- 
,  rides  In  the  vidnlty  of. 

471- 
Romulus,  temple  of,  4). 
,  son  of  Maxentfus,  tcmplr 

of,  41 ;  circus  of,  $2. 
Rospiglioai  palace  and  casino, 

295. 
Rostra,  ancient,  24. 
Rotonda,  lo,  40. 
Rotto,  Ponte,  10. 
Rovlano,  village.  J74. 
Rufllnella  villa,  j82 
lluiiis  of  Rume,  general  revi* « 

of.  14. 
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RUSELLJ£. 

KuselUe,  ruins  at»  471. 
Ruspoli  palace,  296. 
Uuatica,  la,  377, 416. 


Saba,  S^  chnrrh  of,  189. 

Sabina,  S.,  chaicb  of,  190. 

Saochetd  palace.  1961 

Sacro  ^teoo,  at  Subiaou,  375. 

Sacra  Via.  25. 

Salara,  Porta,  6. 

Sallust,  circna  of,  $1 ;  hia  house 

and  gardens,  86. 
SalTatore,  S.,  charch  of,  191. 

hospital,  jxo. 

Sambuoci,  village,  37  ). 
Santa  Golomba,  casale  ot  4Z0. 
Santa  Scolastica^munastery,  j  75. 
Santangelo,  village,  |6].  ' 
Santa  Severa  (Pyrgoa),  4$6. 
Santo  Polo,  village  and  casUe, 

Santo  Spirito.  hospital,  Jio. 
Sapienza,  university  of  the,  |oi. 
Saradnesco,  village,  J7J. 
Sarriva  torrent,  ^57. 
Satam,  temple  01,  i|. 
Satuniia,  city  of,  409. 
Saxa  Rubra,  425, 418. 
Scala  Santa,  at  the  Latenm. 

125. 
Scalzacane,  378. 
Scarpellata,  la,  J78. 
Schola  Xantho,  21.  46. 
Sdarra  palace,  296. 
Scipio  family,  their  tomb,  73. 
Sculptors  in  Kome^  zUi. 
Sebastiano,  San.  basilica  of,  192 . 

.  Porta  di  San,  8. 

Secretarium  Senatus,  24. 
Sediaocia,  the,  tomb,  417. 
Sempronii.  tomb  of  ibe.  74. 
Senator,  palace  of  the,  249. 
Suneca,   his   supposed  monu- 
ment, I  $8. 
Septimius  Sevenia.  his  arches, 

58.  59 ;  Septizonium,  12. 
ServlUl,  tomb  of  the.  16. 
Servius  TuUius,  his  walls  of 

Rome,  and  his  Agger,  85. 
Sette  Bassi,  ruins*  179. 

Sale,  65. 

Seven  hills  of  Rome,  12. 
Shopkeepers  in  Rome,  xxiv. 
Sibyl,  temple  of  the  Tiburtiiie, 

at  Tivoli,  168. 
SUvestrl  palace,  297. 
Silvestro,  S^  church  of,  19J. 
Sisto,  Ponte.  10. 

,  S.,  church  of,  19}. 

SlzUne  chj4>el  in  S.  M.  Mag- 

giore,  128;   in  the  Vatican, 

199. 
St)iralara,  on  lliv  roa»l  lo  l'i\  yli. 


I  TEMPLES. 

'  Sorano,  village,  468. 

Sovana,  village,  468. 

Spada  palace,  297;  villa,  28, 426. 

^Uarium  and  Vivarium,  86. 

Sporting  at  Rome,  xxviil. 

Spunta  Pietra,  la,  tomb,  417. 

Stanze  of  Raphael,  at  the  Va- 
I      tican,  227. 

I  SUtilius  Taurus,  amphitheatre 
I     of,  51. 

I  Steamboats  on  the  Tiber,  xvll. 
I fromavita  Veochla,  xvi. 

Stefano,  S.,  chnrches  ot  194. 

I ,  ruined  basilica  of,  195. 

;  Stigliano,  baths  oi;  433. 
'  Sturta,  la,  4?o. 

Stranger's  l>iary,  11. 

Studios  of  artists  at  Rome,  xlll. 

Stuarts,  the,  their  monument 
hi  St.  Peter's,  107;  their 
tomb  in  the  cirpt,  iii. 

,Chas.  Ed  w.,  his  mom 

at  Frascati,  380. 

,  Henry :  see  York,  card. 

Suaita,  ancient,  468. 

SttUaoo,  town,  174. 

Sublidus,  Pods,  10. 

Sulphur  casts,  xxvii. 

Sun.  temple  of  the,  44. 

Surgeons  at  Rome.  xix. 

Susanna,  S.,  church  of,  194. 

Sutri,  town,  471. 


Tabnlarium,  renudns  of   the, 

21. 
Tapestries  of  Riq»hael  In  Uic 

Vatican,  22$. 
Tarpeian  Rock.  82. 
Tarquinli,  Etrudcan  city,  457. 
I'artari,  lago  de',  163. 
ravema,  villa,  381. 
Teachers  of  languages  at  Rome ; 

of  music,  singing,  drawing, 

&c,  xxli,  xxlii. 
I  emples :  —  on     the     Alban 

Mount:  Jupiter  Latlalis.  391 . 

Anna  Perenna,  444. 

at  Civita  Lavinia :  Juno 

Sospita,  401. 

at  Oabii:  Juno  GaUna, 

i     414. 

atO»tia,4i9.44i. 

—  at    Palestrina :    Fortune, 
I     408. 

at  Porto :  Portumnus.4i5. 

i  at  Rome : — 

I      jEsculapius,};. 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  ji. 

Apollo,  JI. 

Dacchus,  34. 

<  .'ci-os  and  l*roscri>iiu>,  34. 
,      ('iau*liu6,  34. 


T0MU8. 

Temples  at  Rome : — 
Concord,  34. 
I)ivus  Rediculus,  35. 
Faunus,ii. 
Fortuna  MuUebris,  J79. 

Vl^lU^  35. 

Juno    Sospita,     Hope,    and 

Wety,  j6. 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  37 ;  Fe- 

retritts,  37. 
Mars  Ultor.  )8. 
Mater  Matuta.  46. 
Minerva  Chalcidiea,  38. 
Minerva  Medica,.39. 
Neptune,  39. 
Pallas  Minerva,  39. 
Panthe<m,  40. 
Qulilnu8,42. 
Remus,  42. 
Romulus,  43- 
Romulus,  son  of  Maxentlus. 

Saturn,  43. 

Sun,  44,  28$. 

'Tn^iin,  44. 

Venus  and  Cupid,  44. 

Venus  and  Rome,  44. 

Vespasian,  4$. 

Vesta,  46. 
Temples  at  Tivoli : — 

'llburtlne  Sibyl.  368. 

Vesta,  368. 

del  la  Tosse,  370. 
Teodoro,  S.,  diurch  of,  194. 
'I'estacdOb  Monte,  14. 
i'everoue,  or  Anio,  river,  362. 

Theatres,  aadent  :— 

of  Balbus.  46. 

at  Bovillff.  396. 

Gabii,  41$. 

of  Marcellus,  47. 

08tia,44O. 

of  Pompey,  47. 

at  Tusculum,  383' 

Villa  Adriana,  365. 
Theatm,  modem,    at    Kuuie, 

xxix. 
Thcrmas,  fee  Baths. 
Tiber,river,its  level  at  Rome,  i 

,  Island  of  the,  33. 4!6, 442 

Tiberius,  arch,  site  of,  24. 
Titles  of  nobility,  xxxli. 
Tilus,  arch  of,  25,  59;  baths  of, 

63. 
'Tivoli,  town,  366. 
Tolfa,la,433. 
Tomfae,  ancient,  of— 

Arun«.  399- 

Augustus.  65. 

Bibulus,  67. 

CiBclUaMetella,67. 

Caius  Cestius,  69. 

Claudian  family,  67. 

St.  Conatantia,  70. 

M.Corviiius,  159. 


4«() 


lNi>KX. 


RoTlff. 


TOMliS. 
ToDibe,  ancient,  of— 

G«ta.  74.  H7. 

Hadrian,  70,  247. 

8t.  Helena,  70. 

Uoratia.  74. 

MarceUuB,  66. 

Uie  Nasoe,  73,  428. 

ibe    Painted,    on    the    Via 
Latiua,  76. 

PlauUoa  Lucanu9,  71,  364. 

Pompey,  ^97. 

Prisiilla,  74, 157. 

the  Scipioe,  71. 

Sempronti.  74. 

Seneca  (sappoBed),  158. 

Servilii.  16. 

Viblas  Marianns,  77. 
Tombs  on  the  Via  Appla,  74. 

ou  the  Via  I^Atina,  75. 

— i  on  the  Via  Numentiina, 

417. 

atCervebi,45i. 

at  Tarquinii,  457. 

Tommaso.  Sl,  ch.  of,  195. 
I'opography  of  Borne,  i. 
Torlonia  palace,  299 ;  villa,  j8i . 
'rorraocio,  il,  449. 
Torre  Boaociauo,  441. 

de'  Gonti,  92. 

del  Qrillo,  9J. 

Lnpara,  418. 

dl  Me»«a  Via.  J96. 

dlS.Michele,4?7- 

delle  MiUzle,  9). 

di  Nerone.  ij. 

(fuova,  405. 

I'aterao^  441. 

PIgnatam,  40J. 

dl  Quinto,  428. 

di  Sapiensa,  416. 

de'  Sdiiavi,  411. 

Tre  Teste,  414. 

VnJanica.  444. 

Toacanella,  town.  466. 
Tosse,  Tempio  della,  370. 
Tower  of  the  Capitol,  11. 
Tradedmen  in  Rome,  xxlv. 
Trajan,  his  forum,  boailica,  and 

library,  25  ;  his  temple,  44 ; 

his  column,  5  5 ;  his  baths.  04 ; 

his  Portns  Tn^us,  415. 
Transflgnration,    painting    of 

the,  ^  Raphael.  2|8. 
TransUitoTB,  xzv. 
Trastevere,  Rione,  4. 
ITevi,  J76. 

,  Fontana  di,  98 ;  Rione,  }. 

Trevignano,  village,  4JI,  4^1- 
Trigeroina,  Porta.  191. 
Trinh&,  la,  de'  Monti,  ch.  of, 

del  Pellegrini,  107. 

,  hospital  ofj  III . 

Trophies  of  Marius,  87,  248. 
Tuscania,  Etruscan  city,  466. 
TuK'ulum,  ruins  at,  jBi. 


VIA, 


VILLAS. 


j  Via  Claudia,  43a 
U.  I Constantina,  164. 

Ulpia.  B^iillca.  26.  i  —  gJSS^,  V  ^**- 

Umbilicus  RomsB,  24.  I ?'SS^l:^ 

Unlversityof  Rome(S»pienxa).  I  —  {^SS^,,^*^ 
^''  I Lanrenttna,4i8,  44s. 

Y: Nomentana.  417, 426. 
Oatleuais,  418. 

Valdietta.  torrent,  425.             I  — '  Prvnoatina,  41 1. 
Valmontone,  392.  I Portoeoais,  434- 


—  Sacra,  25. 

Salara,  420,  426. 

— —  Severiana,  44}. 

Sublaocnsis,  174. 

Tibnrtina,  ?62. 

Triumphalia,  5^  19<- 

—  Valeria,  172, 174. 


Valle  Pietra.  176. 

Varia,  ancient,  iih 

Vatican:  hill,  14;  palace  and 

museum,  197 ;  historr,  197  ; 

dimensions,  198 ;  regulations. 

109;  Scahi  Regis,  Sala  Re- 

gia,  199;  CapellaSistina,  199 ; 

roof,  200 ;  Capella  lHK>lma,    Veientana.  420. 

Sala  Docale,  202  ;  museum,  i Vltellia,  316. 

Gallerla  Lapidaria,  202 ;  Mu- .  Viaducts :  of  Laricda,  199. 400 

MeoChiaramonti,203 ;  Bracdo of  Galloro,  401. 

Nuovo,  206 ;  M.  Pio-Clemeu-  j of  Gensanu,  401. 

tino,  209;  Gortile  di  Belve-  1  Viblus  Marianus,  his  tooab.  77. 

dere.  Porticos  and  Cabinets,  i  VicareUo^  baths.  4?2. 

211-214;   Hall  of  Animala,  I  Vioovaro,  village,  37 1. 

214;  Gallery  of  Statues,  215;  I  Vicus  Soeleratu^  186. 

Hall  of  Busts,  Cabinet  of   Alexandrinua,  4j8. 

Masks.  Hall  of  the  Muses. !  Vidoni  palace,  |oo. 

216;  Qrcular  Hall  or  Ro- 1  Villas,  ancient,  of— 

tonda,  217;  Hall  of  the  Greek       Cassius,  371. 

Cross,  217 ;  Hall  of  the  Riga. ' 

218;   Gallery   of  the  Can- 

delabras,  219;  Etruscan  Mu- ; 

seiim   (Museo   Gregoriano),  i 

220 ;  lilgyptian  Museum,  224 ;  | 

of  the  Araui  or  tapestries  of  1 

lUphael,   22$;    Gallery    of! 

Maps.  226;  Stanie  of  Ra-    Villas. 

phael,  227 ;  Capella  di  San       Albanl,  325. 

liorenzo.  213 ;  Loggle,  23 J : ' 

IHnacotheca,  or   gallery   of 

pictures.  215 ;  Library  of  the  1 

Vatican.    241 ;  Museo  Cris- 

tiano.  243 ;  Gabinetto  Borgia.  I 

245 ;    Museo   Profaiio.  245  ;  j 

manufactory  of  mosaics,  247  : 

Gardens.    247 ;   Casino    del 

Papa,  248;  armoury,  248.      ' 
Veil,  Etruscan  city,  42a  1 

Venantins,  Sl,  oratory  of,  125.  { 
Venexla,  piazsa  and  palarso  di, ' 

*99-  I 

Venus,  temples  of.  on  the  Nu 


Cicero.  383.  448. 

Domitian,  398. 

Hadrian,  near  TivoU,  364- 

,  near  Palestrina,  409. 

Mecsenaa,  170. 
Porop^yt  J98» 
Onint  Varas,  371. 


micus,  444 ;  Venus  and  Cu- 
pid, 44 ;  Venus  and  Rome,  44. 1 

Verde.  Monte,  i^. 

Vespsaian.  temple  of,  45.  1 

Vesta,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  46; ' 
at  Tivoli.  368.  1 

Vetturini.  xlv.  ' 

Vetulonia,  ancient.  4<7i.  I 

Via  Appia,  74.  355 ;  Nova.  379, 
195.  ! 

Anieattna,  438,  445. 

Aiirelia.  316.  I 

Cassin,  428.  Spmla,  28  ^i6j 
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Aldobrsadini.at  Krascmii,38 1 . 

Altieri,  328. 

Rarberlni,  198. 

Bonaparte,  J28. 

Borgbese,  328. 

Braschi,  371. 

Cesarini,  at  Geiisano,  401. 

llorla,  at  Albano^  398. 

d'Este,  at  l^voli,  371. 

Palconieri,  at  l-'nacati,  382. 

1.Ante,  333. 

Ludoviai,  J32. 

Madams,  313. 

Massbno,  334. 

Mattel,  334.- 

Medici,  134- 

Melllni,  33$. 

Mondragone.atFrascati.  381. 

Montalto,  381. 

Mttti,  at  FrascaU,  i8o,  381. 

Negroni,  ii%. 

Palatina,  3I1  335. 

Pallavlcini.  at  Porto,  381. 

Pam&li-TXoria.  335. 

Kufflnella,  382. 

Sora,  381. 
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VILLAS. 

Villas,  modern  :— 

Tayenia,  at  Fraacati.  j8i. 

Torlonia,  381. 

del  Triangolo,  405. 

Wolkonski,  jib. 
Vlbfus  MarianuB,  tomb  of.  77. 
Vimlnal  hill,  the,  i;. 
Viminalls.  Porta.  7. 
ViDcenxo   ed    Anastaaio.   SS., 

church  of,  18). 
Vitale.  S..  church  of,  197. 
Vltriaoo,  convent  of,  3*78. 
Vivarium  and  SpoUarium.  86. 


WORKilOUSR. 

Voltarra,  471. 

Vuld,  Etroacan  city,  461. 


W. 

{  Walls  of  Rome,  5. 

Weights,  Roman,  xlvi. 
I  Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  the,  253. 
!  Wolkonakl  villa.  336. 
I  Workhouse  of  S.  Maria.  312. 


ZENOBIA. 

Y. 

t  York,  card.,  his  monument  to 
I  the  young  Pretender,  380; 
I  destroys  temple  of  JupttHr 
i     Latialis,  391 ;  his  tomb,  111. 


z. 

'  Zagarolo,  town,  372.  412. 
i  Zeno,  S..  cemetery  of,  183. 
ZeooUa,  baths  of,  363. 
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liURRAT'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER.  May, 


MR.    MURRAY'S   * 
HANDY   EDITIONS   OF   POPULAB   WORKS. 


*  Book$  fftat  you  may  carry  to  the  fire,  and  KM  readtly  in  your  hand^  are 
the  moet  useful  after  aU.  A  man  vriu  often  look  at  them^  and  be  temptid  to 
go  on,  when  he  would  have  been  friglUened  at  books  of  a  larger  size^  and  of  a 
more  erudite  appearance.' — Db.  JoiiNSoy. 


HALL AH'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS :  containing  the  History  op  Eng- 
LAXB,  Ths  Mn>i>LB  Age0,  and  Liteeaat  Histoit.    10  vols.    Post  8to.    Cf.  eadu 

MAHON*S  HLSTOBY  OF  ENGLAND,  fbom  the  Pkaob  of  Utrecht 
TO  THK  Pkace  of  YxsoxiLLVi,  1713-83.    1  voU.    Poit  8to.    U.  each. 

LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  PITT.    By  Earl  Btahhopb,    Portmita    4  voIb. 
.  Pott  8V0.  ate. 

M&iliAN'S  HI8T0BI0AL  WORKS :  containing  Hibtobt  or  thi  Jmvn, 
CBMurnjjtm,  and  Latw  CHSiBTiAMirr.    15  vola.    Post  8va   ta  Mdi. 

WILKINSON'S  PRIVATE  LIFE,  MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 

.      THE  ▲KOIl!:NT  BUYPriANS.    Woodcott.    3  toU.    Post  8ro.    Hi, 

MURRAY'S  'CHOICE  TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES.-  XUuRtrated. 
.    .    •  Post  8T0.    T«.  6d.  eaeh. 

IV.  DulFerln'g  Lettflf*  fitun  HU^  lAtitntlps. 


L  Curaon^  Monasterlas  of  the  Levant 
II.  Head's  3ubblefl  from  tiie  firupnen. 
111.  Livlnsstona's   Missionary   TxaveU   in 
Soaih  Africa. 


V.  Uyard'ei  Fir»t  ExpedlUon  to  Nineveh. 
YI.  Layard's  Second  Expedition  to  Nineveh 
and  Babylon. 


HBBER'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Portrait.    SmaU  8vo.    6». 
BYRON'S  POETICAL  W'OMS.    Plates.    10  vols.    SmaU  8fO.    30». 
MOORE'S  LIFE  OF  LORD  BYBON.   Plates.    6  vols.   SmaUSva    18«. 
CRABBERS  LIFE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS.    Plates,  8  vols.  Small 

8V0.    3U. 

MILBIAN'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Plates.    3  vols.    Spiall  8vo.    18». 

MR.  SMILES'  INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHIES.    PostSvo.    6«.  each. 

I.  Self  Help.  I     IIL  James  Brindlev  and  Early  Englneen. 

IL  Iron  Workers  and  Tool  Makers.  |     IV.  George  and  Kobert  Stephenson. 

DAVY^  CONSOLATIONS  IN  TRAVEL.    WoodcuU.    SmaU  8vo.    &. 

DAVY'S  SALMONIA;    or,  Days  op  Flt-Pmhinq.    Woodcuts.      Small 

8vo.    Si. 

BENEDICITB    OR   SONG  OF  THE  THREE  CHILDBEN.    By  Vr, 

CriiLD.    2  vols.  Small  8vo.     ia«.  .    . 

SpUTHEY  S  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH.    Post  8vo.    7fc  W. 
SFECrWTENS   OF  THE   TABLE   TALK   OF   SAMUEL   TAYLOR 

OOLERIIXJE.    Portrait.    Small  8vo.    6«.  w         v;    *j     xx^x^kjli. 
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JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


186r.  IIUREArS  HANDBOOK  ADV&RTISER.  S 

LOBDOH,  Jfiqr  li  186t. 

MESSRS.  J.  &  R.  M«^ORACKEN, 

38,  QUEEN  STREET,  OAMON  STREET,  E.G., 

AaBHTS,  BT  AFPOINTMESTT,  TO  THE  BOTAL  AOADEICT,  VATtONAL  OAUiEBT, 
AND  GOTEBNXBirr  PEPABTXEST  OF  SCCBNOI  AKS  ABT^ 

OENmAL  AHB  FOBXieH  A0XHI8, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 

Ag^ents  for  Boniler's  IVeHchatel  Champaf  ne^ 

.ABD 

▲esNTS  amnEBAZiiiT  fob  thx  bboxptioh  akd  vsawDSr  07  \^bk8  py 

ABT,  BAGOAGX,  &0., 

nOK  ASn  TO  AXA.9AMTU  09  TMM  WOWMDf  * 

Aynil  tbemselrei  of  this  opportimitf  to  retain  their  tinoera  tluuikB  to  tliA 
Nobility  and  Gentiy  for  the  patronage  hitherto  conferred  on  them,  and  hope  to 
be  hononred  with  a  oontinoanoe  of  tbur  &voai«.  Their  diai^ges  are  finamed  wHh 
a  doe  regard  to  eoonomf,  and  the  fame  oare  and  atteation  will  be  bestowed  fki 
heretofore  upon  all  packages  passing  through  their  hands. 


J.  and  R.  M«0.  hare  the  advantage  of 

DRY  AND    SPACIOUS    WAREHOUSES, 

Where  Works  of  Art  and  all  descriptions  of  Property  oan  be  kept  during  the 
Owners'  absenoe,  at  most  moderate  rates  of  rent. 


Parties  fiiToaring  J.  and  R.  M«C.  with  thetr  Consignmenip  are  requested  to  be 
particular  in  baring  the  Bills  of  Laciing  sent  to  them  DiBEct  by  Post,  and  also  to 
forward  their  Keys  with  the  Packages,  as,  although  the  contents  may  be  free  of 
Daty,  aU  Packages  are  still  EXAXUfED  by  the  Customs  Impediately  on  arrivaL 
Packages  sent  by  Steamers  or  otherwise  to  Southampton  and  Liverpool  also  attended 
to ;  but  all  Letters  of  Advice  and  Bills  of  Lading  to  be  addressed  to  88,  QuBBir 
Stbbbt,  as  above.  ^^ ^ ^ 

MESSRS.  J.  AND  R.  MCCRACKEK 

ARE  THE  APPOINTED  AGENTS  IN  ENGLAND  OF  MR.  J.  M.  FARINA, 

GeGEMUBEB  DEM  JUUCHS  PLATfl,  OOLOGKE,     _  ,  . 

lOBBS  Digitized  by  LiOOglC    . 

CELEBRATED  EAU  BE  COLOGNE.       ^ 


MUIiUAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER.  Mbj. 


MESSRS.  J.  AND  B.  MCORAOKEN'S 

a      PRINCIPAL   CORRESPONDENTS. 

ALEXANDRIA. ....    The  Eg;yptian  Commercial  and  Trading  CompaDj—iate  Bsig<»  ft  Ca 

ALICANTE Mr.  P.  li.  Dxuusdkh. 

ANCOX A    Messrs.  Mooux,  Morkllet,  ft  Co. 

A  WT WPP  P  S  Messrs.  F.  Mack  &  Go. 

AM  1  w  iLKr t  Mr.  P.  Vak  ZsKaROscK.  Plctnre  Dealer,  &c.,  Rna  dM  Reoollets.  Wfff , 

ATHENS.    PHLfiUS 

p  A  ni? V  n  A  ncnj       §  Messrs.  SrurvKR  h  Bnn>CR.    Mr.  F.  Pblikax'b  Sdccmsof. 

BAUliN  BAUbN  ...|     Messrs.  Mbllkrio  Frkkm. 

BAD  EMS Measn.  Bbcku  4  Juvo.    Mr.  H.  W.  Tbxbl. 

BAONERES  DE  BI-i 

GORRE      (Hautea  >  Mr.  Ltox  Qrauzst,  Marble  Woriu. 

Pyrtoees) J 

l)^3£^^ i  Meesn.  Jkav  Prbhwsbx  Se  Fiu.    Mr.  Jrak  THOmnr,  Flta. 

ncDT  TKT  i  Messrs.  Schicklrk  Brothers. 

^^"•^^^ J  Mr.  Lion  M.  CoHW,  Oomm".  Erpedltenr. 

BERNE 

BEYROUT Mr.  Hkhkt  Hbald. 

BOLOGNA Messrs.  Rbxoli,  Bdooio,  &  Go.    Sig.  L.  Mm. 

BOMBAY Messrs.  Lecrib  Ac  Co. 

(Mr.  Gremailly  Fils  Aln*. 
Mr.  LioK  QERnxKT.  44.  AlMea  da  Tonray. 
Messrs.  Hivierb  &  Co.,  Place  du  Palais,  4. 
BOULOGNE  S.  M.. .    Messrs.  Mort.  Pbbb.  Ftts,  &  Vouub.    Mr.  A.  Siu. 

CALAIS Messrs.  Mory,  Peiik,  Fils,  &  Vooub. 

CALCUTTA Messrs.  Gillandeks,  Aubuthxot.  &  Co. 

CARLSBAD Mr.  Thomas  Wolf,  Glass  Manufacturer. 

CARRARA Sig.  F.  Birnaim b.  Sculptor.    Sig.  Vxnc£Kzo  Lmr.  Sculptor. 

CATANIA Messrs.  Jeaks  A  Co. 

CiVl TA  VFXXJHIA  .    Messrs.  Lowe  BRornERa,  British  Vlce-Consalate. 

COBLENTZ Messrs.  Sachs  &  Uochhrimer.  Wine  Mcrcbanta. 

rvM/vivi?  I  Mr.  J.  M.  Farina,  g^geuUber  dem  Julicbs  Plata. 

^'"^^'^ iMessrs.  Q»».  Tilmks  &  Co. 

CONSTANCE Mr.  Fred.  Hoz. 

CONSTANTINOPLE    Messrs.  C.  S.  Hansov  ft  Co.    Mr.  Altud  a  LADOnoic.      ' 

COPENHAGEN Messrs.  H.  J.  Bino  &  SoH. 

CORFU Mr.  J.  W.  Tatlob. 

Messrs.  H.  W.  Ba^skkoe  *  Co.  Mr.  E.  Abhold,  PrlntBeller.  Th<» 
Director  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory  I)ep6t  Mr.  J.  KkEi.-«. 
Glass  Manufacturer.  Madame  Hrlrka  WouaoMT,  Scb&weTgass*-. 
No.  5.  Mr.  MoRrrz  Maybk.  Moritz  Strasae. 
'Messrs.  Enid*.  Fenzi  &  Co.  Messrs.  Fkxmoh  k  Co.  Meiara.  Ma- 
QDAT  k  Pakekhak.  Mr.  E.  Goodbak.  Mr.  J.  Tougk.  Meae^m, 
Nesti,  Ciardi,  k  Co.  Mr.  A»i*.  m  Luroi  PiACBim.  Mr.  S. 
Lowe.  Mr.  Gaeto.  Biakchiwi,  Mosaic  Worker.  Measre.  P.  Ra^- 
ZAXTi  &  Fig..  SculptoiB.  Lungo  I'Anio.  Sig.  Cauo  NooaoLt. 
,    Sig.  Luioi  Ravaooi. 

(Mr.  P.  A.  Taochi'8 Successor.  Glass  Manufacturer,  Zefl D,  U. 
Messrs.  Breo,  Jnn..  k  Co.      Mr.  F.  B^rler,  Zeil  D.  17 
Mr  G.  A.  Zipp.    Messrs.  Sachs  and  Hochheimeb.  Wine  Merchants. 
FR ANZENSBAD. ...     M  r.  C.  J.  Hokmajih. 
GENEVA Mr.  Auo«t.  S>kll.   Mr. G.  A.  Eidekbbkz,  Orand Qaai«  No.  le. 

(Messrs.  Graxkt,  Bbowk,  &  Co. 
Mest^ra.  G.  Vigkuu)  it  FioK    Mr.  A.  MoflOA,  Grooe  dl  Malta. 
Mr.  G.  GiBSLLi. 

GHENT (Messrs.  I)b  Bittsbb  Fbxbbs,  Dealen  In  Antlqnlttea,  Han:h^  au 

(     Benrre.No.21. 

H A MR™?       JI*""*-  ^"CHBOLD,  JomcSTOK,  &  POWEM.     MOSBTB.  TUUn  k  CO. 

Savrp        Messrs.  Sohobmbr  Sc  Tkichmank.    Mr.  G.  J.  F.  Rodb.    > 

ONFl,KUn. Kr.  J.  Waokrr. 


DRF.SDEN  . 


FLORENCE. 
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x«GBAcacEir8  mrr  07  ooBBB8PO]n)Ein»-<M>MMie<. 

INTERLACKEN. ...    Mr.  J.  GiOflSMAKk. 

LAUBAKNB Mr.  Dubois  Rurou.  FOa. 

/-Messrs.   W.  Macbkan   k   Oo.    Messrs.  Tfioiua  ?▲»  &  Soks 
I    Messrs.  Ma/qdat  &  pAunii&u.    Messrs.  Giaob.  Mioau  &  Fu«., 

LEGHORN /     Sculptors  in  Alabaster  and  Marble.   Mr.  M.  Rnrosi.   Mt.Caklo 

I    Garogce,  Ufflzio  della  Strada  Femta.    Messrs.  G<o.  Gauiaxx  & 

I     Oo.     Mr.  UUSBB  OOTBEMAH. 

LEIPZIG Mr.  J.  E.  Osulschlaoer's  Snooessor. 

LliiBON The  Agent  of  the  Penlii»alar  and  Oriental  StesmNaTigatiODOompanr. 

LUCERNE Messre.  F.  Khoer  &  FUs. 

MADRAS Messrs.  BiVKT  &  Co. 

MALAGA Mr.  GsoRox  HoDosoir. 

t  Mr.  Ekakubl  Zahmr.    Messrs.  Joslr.  Dabmaxih  k  Som,  4S,  Stnda 
MALTA \     Levante,  Mosaic  Workers.    Mr.  Fostithato  TnxA«  9%  Stxada  80 

I     Lnda.    Mr.  L.  Fbakgalabza,  las,  Strada  St  Giovanni. 

MANNHEIM Massrs.  Etskw  &  Cuius. 

MARIENBAD Mr.  J.  T.  Anun.  Glass  Manoliwtner. 

MARAFTTTm  ( MsssTs. Claudb  Clbbc ft Oo.    Mssirs. HoBAGB BoDOBsr ft Co. 

MAKHMI.I.K tMr.PHnjOR»T.7.Pl«ceduTh«»tfe. 

MAYENCB Mr.G.L.KATSBB,ExpM1teur.    Mr.  W.KvrancAnr,  Cabinet  Makn. 

ME.HTONE Mr.  Paucabo,  Mr.  Jban  Obekoo  FUs. 

MESSINA Messrs.  Caiixikb,  Walkbb,  ft  Co. 

ufLAN  S  Messrs.  BunrBT  ft  Bbsoto»  Plassale  dl  S.  SepoloNH  ^0.  ZIH, 

^^*^" *(  Messrs.  Fbatblu  Bbambilla. 

MONTREAL  ^  Messrs.  Thokpsox,  Mubbat,  ft  Co. ,  Messrs.  Dayie,  Clabkk,  ft 

(     Clayiok. 

-urrmnrx  I  ^r.  Ht.  Wohibb,  Printaeller,  Theatinerstnase,  88.    Heirs  of  Sib. 

"""*^^ i     PicHLKR     Messrs.  L  Nbqbiou  ft  Co. 

NAPLES Messrs.  Ioouldbh  ft  Co.    Messrs.  W.J.  TuBVBSftCo. 

NEW  TORE Messrs.  AusTiK,  BAXjywoi,  ft  Co. 

vinv  i  Messrs.  A.  L.AOBotx  ft  Co.,  British  Gonsnlate.   Messrs.  E.  Gabloib 

"*^'^ t     *Oo.    LesnUdeCHAs.GiottDAN. 

/  Mr.  Paolo  Gaumbbsti,  at  the  Red  HorBe,  Dealer  in  Antiqidtisa. 

NUREMBERG \  Mr.  Jomi  Cokkab  Ghopv,  Banker  and  Forwarding  Agent. 

(  Mr.  A.  PrcKEsr,  Dealer  in  Antlqaitles. 

OGTEND Messrs.  Baoh  ft  Co.    Messrs.  Mack  and  Co.  t 

PALERMO 

PARIS Mr.  UCmaniB,  Packer,  Roe  Croix  Petlta  Champs,  No.  M. 

PAU Mt.Bergebot. 

PISA Messrs.  Hcauvr  ft  Vav  List,  Scolptors  In  Alabaster  and  Marble. 

00  4nTTv  S  ^^*  W.  Uoni Aim,  Glass  Msnnfactorer,  Blanem  Stem.     .  , 

^^^^^^ tMr.A.V.LBBBDA,GunMaker. 

QUEBEC Messrs.  FoBsrtH  ft  PEKBBRioir. 

rMessTLMAcBKAvftCo.  Messrs.  Fbbvbobs  ft  Oo.  Messrs.  Maquat, 
I    PAKBKHAU,ftHooKBB.    MessTB.  SPADA,  Flaxivl  ft  Oo.   Messrs. 

ROME {    Plowdbv,  Crolvblbt,  ft  Oo.   Mr.  E.  Tbbbbi.  Mr.  Luroi  Brab- 

I    cimn.  at  the  EugUsh  College.    Mr.J.  P.Shba.    Messrs.  Tombiki 

\     ft  PSUCKVAYKB. 

»«««.«,^^.««  c  Messrs.  PRBSTOB  ft  Co.    Messrs.  C.  Hbiucabv  ft  Co. 

ROTTERDAM |  Messrs.  Boonnr  ft  Co. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN  ..    Mr.FBBDHOT.  ^^  ^ «     /,_    ,  . 

SEVILLE Mr.  Juliab  B.  Williaxb^  British  yioe*Conffilate. 

SMYRNA Messrs.  Habsov  ft  Co. 

ST.  PETEBSBUBO  .    Messrs  Tbombok.  Bohab,  ft  Cok    Mr.  €L  Kbuobb. 

SYRA Mr.  WiLKOi'soii.  British  Consul. 

THOUNE Mr.  A.  H.J.  Wald.  Baxaar.   Mr.  N.  Buzbbbqbb. 

TRIESTE Mesars.  MooBB  ft  Co. 

TURIN     Messrs.  J.  A.  Lachabb  ft  Fbbbbbo.  Rne  de  1' Arsenal.  No.  4. 

( Messrs.  Fbbbbs  ScmBus.    Mr.  AxtuBio  Zbv.    MnCPuom. 
VENICE i  Messrs.  a  ft  A.  BtUMBimiAL  ft  Oo. 

( Mr.  L.  aovABM,  Gsmpo  &  Fantino,  No.  9000,  rono. 

VEVBY Mr.A.GrrAX, 

____,_,_,  ^  c  Mr.  H.  Ullbigh.  Glass  Manaflhctnrer,  am  Lngeck,  No.  3. 

VIENNA '(Messrs.  J.  &L.  Lobxbtxb.  Glass  ManniactorerB,  940,  Klmihoer 

VOLTERBA  Sig.  Opi«.  Solauo.  [Straase. 

WALDSHUTT Mr.FBBD.Hot  Digitized  by  V^OOy  It: 

ZURICH Messrs.  Wbus  sum  Bbacxbb.  ^ 


6  UURBArS  HANDBOOK  ADV£RTIS£IL  Mar, 

FLORENCE. 
G.    BIANCHINI; 

HANUFACTTJEEK  OF  TABLES  AND  LADIES'  OBNAMENTS 
OF  FLOKETriNB  MOSAIC, 

LtJNG'  ARNO  HUOVO,  1, 

TKYITES  the  English  Nobility  uid  Gentry  to  Tisit  his  Efltablishment,  where 
-^  may  always  b«  seen  numerons  spedmoB  of  this  celebrated  and  beantifiil 
Manutiicture,  in  every  description  of  Rare  and  Predoos  Stones. .  Orden  fitf  Tables 
and  other  Ornaments  executed  to  any  Design. 

G;  BiANCaiNi'8  Agents  in  England  are  Hessn.   J«  &  B.    M*C&AGEE27, 
38,  Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  EC,  London. 


BRIENZ- INTERLACKEN. 
J.  GROSSMANN, 

SCULPTOR  IN  WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  SWISS 
WOOD  MODELS  AND  ORNAMENTS, 
AT 


TTIS  WAREHOUSE  is  situated  between  the  Belvedere  Hotel  and  Schweiierhof, 
-M"  whera  he  keeps  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of  the  above  objects  to  be 
foond  in  Switserland.     He  andertskes  to  forward  Goods  to  England  and  elsewhere. 

Correspondents  hi  England,  Messrs.  J.  &  B.  McCRACKEN,  38,  Qoea  Street, 
Gannon  Street,  E.G.,  London. 


PISA. 

GIUSEPPE  ANDREONI, 

Sculptor  in  Alabaster  and  Objects  of  Fine  Art, 

NO.    872,    VIA    SANTA    MARIA, 

WHERB 

A  GREAT  ASSORTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS,  SCtJLPTURK,  Ac, 
CAN  BE  SEEN.    -  ^^^^"^^^ 


1867. 


MUBBAT'S  HANDBOOK  ADYKBTISSB. 


ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  dTtEIIROPE, 

Nmt  to  Hm  Poti  Qgkst. 

twk  MoBf  AoHEtAUB  SireAxiov  nr 
ta«T<wni. 

Pofmerly  Hotel  d»  Put. 

Tua  Hotel  bM  been  rebnittk  a  nugnlficent 

Salle  i  laaqier  added,  aa  well  aa  many  Bed 

and  Sitting  Roama*  entirely  new  fbratebed 

and  redcooretted;  aixi  fbe  preaent  Proprietor 

aparee  no  exertion  to  render  It  one  of  the 

moat  popular  hotela  on  the  Continent 

EzceUent  Table  d'ROte, 

Hot  and  Gold  Batha. 

Stabling  and  Ooacb-Honae. 

fiagUah  and  French  Kewapapen. 


Paiii  fahiution.  laer* 


ma  Jfiip  and  PlOMb  lOno,  31;  6cL 

MURRAY'S 
HAVDBOOE  FOE  PAEI8 

AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

V  AJJO,  XTTBULTI  XAJOmOOK 
PLAH  OF  PABI8, 

l(oanfeedw,canyaa,Inacaae.   Price  Sc.«d. 

JOHN  MUBRAT,  Aubmablb  Skukt. 


MUNICH. 


HENRY  WIMMER'S 

GALLEBY   OF   FINE   ABTS. 

PROPRIETOR, 

AUGUST   HUMPLMAYR, 

35,  THEATINEB  STBEET, 

Invites  the  Nobilitr  and  aentry  to  Tint  hb  GAlixar  OV  Fsu  Ams,  ~»««'-rrt 
an  ExteniiTe  Collection  of 

MODERN      PAIKTIKQ9 

by  the  best  MoBich  Artifltg, 
PAINTIIfOft     ON    PORCKI«AIFr    AlVD     OFT    OI.A80, 

aUaortsof 
PHOTOGRAPHS,   SNaRAYZNGS,  LITHOaBAPHS,  ZTO., 

including  the  complete  CollectioDS  of  the  Tarioos  Qalleries. 

.iatized  by  Google 

G^mspMideiiti  and  Agents  ifl  England,  Mhb9<  J.  'k  R.  H'CRACKBir,  88,S)im» 
Sti-eet,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London. 


UtJKRAT'S  HANDBOOK  ADVKKTISER.  iU 


FRANKFORT. 


,       P.  A.  TACOHrS  SUCCESSOR, 

BOMEMIAH  MMCY  (BILASS  AHB  CEYSTAl 
WABEEOlUSEo    .. 


p.  A.  TACCHI'S  SUCCESSOR,  Manufaotubeb  of  Bohemian 
Glass,  begs  to  acqxiaint  the  Public  that  he  has  always  an  extensiye 
Assortment  in  the  Newest  and  most  Elegant  Designs  of 

OBNAMENTAI.  OUT,  ENaRAYED,  aiLT,  4li  PAINTED  GZ-ASS, 

BOTH  WHITB  ASh  OOLOUBED, 

In  Dessert  Services,  Chandeliers,  Candelabras,  Articles  to  the  Table 
and  Toilet,  and  every  possible  variety  of  objects  in  this  beautiful 
branch  of  manufacture.  He  solicits,  and  will  endeavour  to  merit,  a 
continuance  of  the  favours  of  the  Public,  which  he  has  enjoyed  in 
so  high  a  degree  during  a  considerable  number  of  years, 

P.  A.  Tacchi's  Sucoessob  has  a  Bbanch  Estabushhskt  during  the 
Summer  Season  at 

IfyTBSBADEN^  in  the  Old  Oolonnade^ 

Where  will  always  be  found  an  extensive  Selection  of  the  newest 
Articles  from  his  Frankfort  EstaUishment. 

Visitors  to  Frankfort  should  not  ML  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Show 
Rooms  of  Mr.  P.  A«  Tacchi's  Suookssob. 


His  Agents  in  England,  to  whom  he  undertakes  to  forward  Pur- 
chases made  of  him,  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Gbaokbk,  88,  Queea 
Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.G.,  London. 
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COLOGNE    ON    THE    RHINE. 


JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA, 
GEGENtJBER  DEM  JtJLICH'S  PLATZ 

(OppoBtte  tbe  Jttllch's  Place), 

PURVEYOR   TO    H.    M.    QTXKEN    VICTORIA} 

TO  H.  a  a  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES; 

TO  H.  H.  THE  Kma  OF  PRUSSIA;  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA; 

THE  KINQ  OF  HANOVER»  ETC.  ETO, 

or  TBM 

ONLT  GENUINE  EAU  BE  COLOGNE. 

n^HE  frequency  of  mistakes,  which  are  sometimes  aocidental,  hat  for  the  most 
i-  put  the  refoR  of  decepaoo  pnustlsed  by  interested  IndlTidiialSk  iDdvces  me  to  request 
the  attention  of  Englieh  traTellers  to  the  foUowlng  sUtement :~ 

The  faTonrable  repaudon  which  my  Ean  de  Cologne  bee  acquired,  since  ita  invention  by 
my  anceator  In  the  year  1709,  has  induced  many  people  to  imitate  it ;  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  sell  their  spurtoos  article  more  easily,  and  tinder  pretext  that  it  was  genuine,  they  pro- 
cured themselTce  a  firm  of  Farina,  by  entering  into  partnerstilp  with  perMOs  of  my  names 
which  is  a  very  common  one  in  Italy. 

Persons  who  wish  to  purchase  the  ffonuine  and  original  Eau  de  Cologne  onght  to  be  parti- 
cular to  see  that  the  labels  and  the  bottles  have  not  only  my  name,  Johann  Maria  Farina, 
but  also  the  additional  words,  gegmBber  dm  Jiaich'e  PUUm  (that  is,  opposite  the  JuUch's 
Place),  without  addition  of  any  number. 

Travellers  visiting  Cologne,  and  intending  to  buy  my  genuine  article,  are  cautioned  against 
being  led  astray  by  cabmen,  guides,  commissioners,  and  other  parties,  who  offer  their  servloea 
to  them.  I  therefore  beg  to  state  that  my  manufacture  and  shop  are  in  the  same  house, 
situated  oppoeite  the  Julich's  Place,  and  nowhere  else.  It  happens  too,  frequently,  that  the 
said  persons  conduct  the  oninstructed  strangers  to  shops  of  one  of  the  fictitious  firms,  where, 
notwithstanding  assertion  to  the  contrary,  they  are  remunerated  with  nearly  the  half  part  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser,  who,  of  course,  must  pay  indirectly  this  remuneration  by  a 
high  price  and  a  bad  article. 

Another  kind  of  {mposition  is  practised  in  almost  every  hotel  in  Cologne,  where  waiters, 
oommissionerB^  &Cn  offer  to  strangers  Eau  de  Cologne,  pretending  that  it  la  the  genuine  one, 
and  that  I  delivered  it  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  for  my  account 

The  only  certain  way  to  get  in  Cologne  my  genuine  article  Is  to  buy  It  personally  at  my 
house,  ofpoeiU  the  JHUch't  t*laioe,  forming  the  comer  of  the  two  streets.  Unter  Goldscfamidt 
and  Oben  Marspforten,  No.  23,  and  having  in  the  finunt  six  balconies,  of  which  the  three 
hli^ier  ones  bear  my  name,  Johimn  Maria  Farina. 

The  excellenoe  of  my  manufacture  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  that  the 
Jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibitions  in  London,  1851  and  1862,  have  awarded  to  me  the  Prise 
Medal,  and  that  I  obtained  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,  1866. 

Ooiocifi,  Janvary,  1863.  JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA, 

GEGEnWbER  DEM  JULICH'S  PLATZ. 

jqitized  by  V^ 

♦^*  i£y  Agency  in  London  is  at  Messes.  J.  &  R.  M*Ciucken,  38,  Queen 
Street,  Cannon  Street,  E,C, 
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PRAGUE. 

williaivThofmann, 

BOHEMIAN    GLASS    MANUV AOTUBBB, 

TO  BIS  1UJEST7  THB  BXPBBOB  OF  AVITBli, 

HOTEL  BLUE  STAR, 

Reoohvends  his  great  assortment  of  Glass  Ware,  from  his  own  Uanu&ctories  in 
Bohemia.  The  choicest  Articles  in  every  Colour,  Sha|>e,  and  Description,  are  sold, 
at  the  same  moderate  prices,  at  his  Establishments. 

Agents  in  London,  Messrs,  J.  and  B.  M*CRACK£N,  ^,  Queen  Street,  OiBzioa 
Street,  E.G.       Ooods forwarded  direct  to  England^  Asnerica,  4rc 


FLORENCE. 


JOHN  AGLIETTI  AND  SONS, 

ARTISTS, 

GROUND  FLOOR,  No.  15,  VIA  MAGGIO, 

Have  a  lai-ge  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Oiiginal  Paintings,  and  also  Copies 
from  the  most  celebrated  Mastere. 

Copies,  Carved  Frames,  Gilt  or  Plain,  made  to  order,  and  forwarded  with 
despatch  to  all  puts  of  the  world. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'CRACKEN,  of  No.  38,  Queen 
Street,  Cannon  Sti^eet,  E.C.,  London, 

VIENNA. 


BahemlsH  W^hlte  sBd  Coloured  Cryatsl  GImis  IVarekovce. 

J.  &  L.   LOBMEYR, 

aiiASS     HANIJ7A0TXTBEB8, 

No.  13,  KARNTHNERSTRASSE. 
The  most  complete  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Bohemian  White  tad  Gelewd 
Crystal  Glass,  and  of  all  articles  in  this  branch  of  industry.  In  the  newest  end 
most  elegant  style,  is  always  on  hand.  The  rich  collections  of  all  Artidee  of 
Luxury,  viz.  Table,  Dessert,  and  other  Sei-vices,  Vases,  Candelahras,  Lostrca, 
Looking-ghisses,  &c.  &c.,  will,  they  feel  assured,  satisfy  every  visitor. '  They 
obtAini^  the  Prize  Medal  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 

The  prices  are  fixed  at  very  moderate  and  reasonable  charges. — The  English 
language  is  spoken. 

Their  Correspondents  In  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M*CraCK£N,  No.  38, 
Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C,  London,  will  execute  all  orders   with  the 
-eatest  care  and  attention. 
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VIENNA,^ 


BOBDBBilAlf  OUiSS  AND  BlUllfZB  WABBHOWUB. 

HEINRICH  ULLRICH, 

LATE  WILLIAM  HOFMANN, 

GLASS  AND  BRONZE  HANUFACTUREB, 

No.  8,  LUGECK, 

Keoomiaendfl  his  great  avortmeDt  of  Gloaa  and  Bronze  "Wore  In  the  chdoert  article!,  in 
eveiy  colour,  shape,  and  descrtpUoo,  apedally  adapted  to  the  EngUalt  and  AuMrtcan  taste, 
Aron  bla  own  manufactorica  in  Bohemia  aod  Vtenna  (for  tba  Braoae). 

The  prices  ar^  fixed  at  very  moderate  and  reaaoioable  charges. 

He  recetyed  at  the  hut  London  Exhibition  the  Prize  Medal  fbt  eatoeOBOt  execatbili  and 
veiy  cheap  prices. 

HEINfilCH  ULUUCH  haaaBranch  Eatabliahment dnring the Samnflr Season «t 

B  A  DEN-BAD  EN, 

HEW  PBOMENADE,  418, 

where  trill  alwagm  be  knai  an  ezieoatv«  selection  of  tlie  newest  artidei  ftcm  ^  'Vienna 
warehonae. 

The  English  langoage  Is  spoken,  and  erery  tafimnatlon  glTen  with  pleasnre  to  travellers. 

He  sells  only  real  XotiemUui  OUMSf  and  not  fiongarian  GIbsb,  which  in  many 
places  is  sold  insabatttatkm. 

Agonta  in  Parts  and  New  York. 

Agents  in  Landon,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'G&ACKBN,  38.  Qnaea  Street.  Cannon  Street,  EXI. 


VI  ENNA. 


EESOH  BEOTHEES, 

JEWELLERS, 

8,  KOHLMAEKT,   COKNEB  OF  WALLNEB  STREET, 

Beg  to  recommend  their  Establishment  of 

OWN  MANUFACTURED 


^    --'e 


XBWXLLBaY  AKD  VASCTT  GKJIiD  ABTIOLEa 
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FLORENCE. 

MESSRS.  COSTA  &  CONTI, 

ARTISTS, 

Ko.  1818,  VIA  DEI  BABDI  (Studio  on  the  First  FloorX 

Messrs.  Costa  and  Conti  keep  the  largest  collection  in  Floreooe  of  original 
Ancient  and  Modem  Pictures,  as  well  as  Copies  of  all  th«  most  celebntcd  Masters, 

N.B. — English  spoken. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M*CRACK£K,  38,  Qaeen  Street, 
Cannon  btieet,  E.C.,  London. 


THUN  (Switzerland). 


h6tel  DE  BELLEVUE- 

THIS  old  and  celebrated  Establishment  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  magniticent  Park,  suiToanded  hj  most  picturesque  glaciers 
and  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  extends  the  beautiful  Inke  of  Thoune. 
The  Park  contaius  the  English  Ch:ipel,  as  well  as  Reading  and  Billiard  Rooma,  and 
several  Chalets,  Families  who  desire  to  make  a  lengthened  stay  at  Bellerue  will 
find  theie  every  comfort  belonijinsc  to  a  firet-class  establishment  The  Steamer 
ivhich  runt  leiwec'n  Thun  and  Mevvhaus  (Intcrlakeu)  embarks  and  disembarks  its 
pissengers  m  front  of  the  Hotel. 

J.  W.  KNECHTEKHOFEB. 


VENICE. 

CARLO    PONT  I, 

OPTICIAN    AND    PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Who  gained  the  Prize  Mednl  at  the  Intel-national  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  whose 
House  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  fii-st  of  its  kind  in  the  City,  has  opened  a  new 
and  large  Establishment  in  Piazza  di  San  Maix»,  Procuiatie  Nuove,  in  addition  to 
that  which  he  keeps  in  the  Hira  dei  Schiavoni,  No.  4180,  near  the  Albei^  Reale 
Daneli. 

The  Optical  Insti'ument  invented  by  him,  and  known  under  the  name  of  the 

ALETOBOOfE,  or  MBOALZTOBOOFE, 

lias  undergone  such  improvements  as  to  render  it  (according  to  the  judgment  of 
intelligent  persons)  the  most  peifect  thing  of  its  kind,  both  for  its  simple  con- 
btruction  and  msgnitieent  optic?.l  effects.  gjtized  by  V^OO^ 

Correspondents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  MCCRACKEN,  38,^ueen  Street, 
Cannon  Sti-eet,  K.C,  »      »  >  r 
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ROME. 


J.    P.    SHEA, 

ENGLISH    HOUSE-AGENT, 

FORWAKDING  AGENT 
TO  H-B.H.  THE   PBINCE   OF    WALEa 

11,  PIAZZA  DI  SPAGNA. 

At  this  Office  persona  applying  for 

Large  or  Small  Fumiahed  Apartments 

inramblj  obtain  correct  and  unbiassed  information  on  all  matters  connected  with 

Lodging-Houses^  Boarding-Houses, 

and 

Household  Management, 

while 

Low  and  Fixed  Charges 

for  practical  services  offer  safe  and  satisfactory  assistance  to  Proprietor  and  Tenant, 

as  testified  by  the  increasing  confidence  of  English  and  American  Travellers 

since  the  opening  of  the  establishment  in  1852. 

Flans  and  Lists  of  Apartments  sent  by  Post 

to  penons  who  wish  to  secure  accommodation,  or  avoid  inconvenience  at  the 
approach  of  Cai-nival  or  the  Holy  Week. 

AS  CUSTOMHOUSE  AGENT, 

Mr.  Shea  dears  and  warehouses 

Baggage  and  other  effects 

for  travellers  who,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  quick  transit,  send  their  tilings  by  sen  or 

luggage*ti'ain,  directed  to  his  care. 

He  also  superintends  the 

Packing  of  Works  of  Art  and  other  Property 

intrusted  to  his  care,  and  the  forwarding  of  the  same  to  England,  &c. ;  and  being 

Agent  for  Messrs.  Bums  and  Mclvers'  Italian  line  of  steamers,  can  oHer 

facilities  on  the  freight  of  packages  between  Italy  and  Eoglsnd. 


CORRESPONDENTS- 
LONDON' Mpisrs.  J.  h  R.  M-CRACKEN.  3«,  Qneen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E,C. 

Messrs.  OLIVilCR  k  CARR,  37,  Fin«bury  Square. 
LIVERPOOL Messrs.  STAVKLEY  &  STARR,  9.  Ch&pcl  Street. 

Messrs.  JAS.  MOSS  k  CO.,  78,  Tower  BuiUtngs. 

FOLKESTONE Mr.  FAULKNER. 

BOULOGNE  S.M Mr.  BERNARD,  18.  Qoai  des  Paquebots. 

PARIS Messr*.  L'HERBETTE,  KANE,  k  00^  8,  PUoe  de  la  Bourse. 

MARSEILLES  Messrs.  GIRAUD  FKKRES.  U,Bue  Saint*..         t^QQuIp 

FLORENCE    Messrs.  HASKARD  A  SON.  o 

NEW  YORK Messrs.  AUSTIN,  BALDWIN,  ft  CO..  72,  Brosclway. 

BOSTON Mews.  WELT^  FARBO.  ft  CO. 
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CHAMONlX. 

6 RAND  HOTEL  IMPERIAL 

Hdm  raGLETERRE. 

;H0TEI  DEJAJOCROWEfE. 

HOTELJfi  IMDRES. 

The  al)Ove  Hotels  are  now  the  property  of  a 

JOINT-STOCK    COMPANY, 

WITH    A    SUPERINTENMNG    COMMITTEE    OF   MANAGERS, 


The  new  Proprietors  of  these 

UAGNinCENT  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

the 

LABGEST  AND  HOST  IMPOBTANT  AT  CHAMDNDC, 

have  spared  no  eipense  in  fitting  them  up  with  every  comfort  modem  experience 
could  suggest,  as  well  as  supplying  an 

EXCELLENT    CUISINE, 

under  control  of  a 

FIBST-BATE    PABISIAN    COOK, 

and  in  forming  a 

CELLAB  OF  WINES  OF  THE  FINEST  QTJALITT. 


The  Apartments  have  been  refurnished,  and  the  Service  is  organised  <m  the  model 

of  the  first  Hotels  in  Switzerland,  and  is  placed  under  the 

direction  of  a 

HAItBE  D'HdTEL 

of  proved  experience,  and  fully  equal  to  the  onerous  duties  of  his  position. 

PRIVATE  SITTINQ   ROOMS,   BATHS,  AND 
READING   ROOMS 

^applied  with  the  leading  Journals  of  Europe  and  Ameri|^ u^^Jj^^mnants  t6 
satisfy  evoiy  taste,  o 

800  Sooms,  rangixig'  from  S  fraan  a  bed  and  upwaxdi. 
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VISITORS     TO     NAPLES. 

OSKSEAL  AGEKCfT  ft  OOXXISStOir  OTtlCZ  at  the  BBITIBH  LIBKAEY, 

M.  CERULLI, 

PalaBBO  FrioKsi,  Mo.  267,  Riviera  di  Chiaja. 
WORKS  OF  ART,  600D8,  AND  LUGGA6E 

forwirded  to  uA  ntAve^  fiwm  ftll  parte  o<  the  world,  and  wu«h6cised  at  moderate  cborges 

of  rent. 

BAHV  Bmn,  onumiiAB  iroTsa,  ahs  leitxbs  ot  csebit 

cashed  free  of  commlsdon. 

ooirwBrT  vrrmmm  ow  mvmmt  9ascmi»Tiov» 

both  in  Bottle  and  In  Oask,  for  exportation,  at  redaoed  prices. 
FOBEIQS  WIJSTES,  EmUSH  BEEB8,  TEAS,  *c..  IMPORTED. 

Agieaacr  Biuineea  of  every  description  attended  to;  also  the  PURCHASE  of  LANDS, 
HOUSES,  or  VILLAS  for  the  accoanfc  of  Foreigners. 

Ctamfpcmdenti  in  LondoA— Xenrt.  OUVIBBftQABK,  87,  VinOniy  Sanaxe. 
,,  ,,  Paris-Xenrs.  JOHH  A&THUB  ft  CO.,  10,  Bne  Caatiglione. 
'„        „        XaneillM-Xeisn.  GXKATO  Fr^res,  42,  Sue  Bainte. 


FLORENCE. 

12,   LUNG'   ABNO  NUOVO ;   axj>  21,   BORGO   OGNISANTI. 


AN6I0L0.&  BROTHERS  MONTEUTICI, 

COMMISSIONS     AND     KXPORTATION. 


FLORENCE. 


MESSRS.  PILUNS  &  RITCHIE 

Beg  to  annonnoe  that  they  have  commenced 
hnslneaB  In  this  capital  as 

OEHEKAL   AOENTS 


ESSENTIALS 

FOB 

TEAVELLING. 

Thresher'!  India  Tweed  Suite. 
Thresher*!  Kashmir  Flannel  Shirts. 
Thresher's  Kashaair  Woollen  Socks. 
Thresher's  Coloured  Flannel  Shirts. 
Thresher's  Travelling  Bags. 

SOLD  ONLY  BY 

THRESHER  &  GLENNY, 

MEXT  DOOR  TO  90MER8CT  HOUSE, 
STRAND. 
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VISITORS  TO  THE  CONTINENT. 


37,  Finsbnry  Square,  London, 

(MB.OI1ITIXB    ESTABLISHED' m  1830,) 

COHHISSION  MEBCHANTS  AND  GENEBAL  AGENTS 

For  Shipment  and  Reception  of  Goods  to  and  from  all  ParU  of  the  World, 
and  IKPOBTESB  OF  WIHSS,  its. 

/^LIVIER  &  CAEB  have  the  honour  to  inform 
^  VISITORS  TO  THE  CONTINENT 

that  they  undertake  to  receive  and  pass  through  the  Customhouse  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Southampton,  &c., 

W0BX8  of  ABT,  BAGGAGE,  and  PB0PEBT7  of  EVERT  DESCRXFTIOV, 

which  are  attended  to  on  arrival 
witSi  tho  utmoit  Care  In  •Rrawiinattoi  and  Bemoval, 

under  their  own  personal  superintendence.    They  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to 
fhoir  Moderate  Charges, 
which  have  given  universal  satisfaction. 
Many  Travellers  having  expressed  a  desire  to  know  in  anticipatioa  to  what 
expenses  their  Purchases  are  liable  on  arrival  in  England,  the  following 

Rates  of  Charges  on  the  Reception  of  Packages 

may  be  relied  upon,  for  Landing  from  the  Ship,  Clearing,  Deliveiy  in  Loodon, 
and  Agency: — 

On  Trunks  of  Baggage about  9a.    each. 

On  Cases  of  Works  of  Art,  &c.,  of  moderate  size  and  value  .  about  lie.       „ 
„  „  „         of  larger        „  „    S0a.to36i.       „ 

On  very  large  Cases  of  valuable  Statuary,  Pictures,  &c.,  on  which  an  estimate 

cannot  well  be  given,  the  charges  will  depend  on  the  care  and  trouble  required. 

When  several  cases  are  sent  together  the  charges  are  less  on  each  case. 

OLIVIER  &  GARB  undertake  the 
FOBWASBIHG  OF  PACKAGES  07  EVEKY  XmB 

to  the  Continent,  to  the  care  of  their  Correspondents,  where  they  oan  remauiy  if 
required,  until  the  arrival  of  the  owners. 

Also 
THE  EXECimOir  OF  0BDEB8  FOB  THE  FTTBCHASE  OF  GOODS 

of  all  kinds,  which,  from  their  long  experience  as  Commission  Merchants,  they 
are  enabled  to  buy  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 
Residents  on  the  Continent  will  find  this  a  convenient  means  of  ordering  any- 
thing they  may  require  from  London. 


N.B. — The  keys  of  locked  Packages  should  always  be  sent  to  OUVIER  &  Ca&r, 
as  everything,  although  free  of  duty,  must  be  examined  by  the  Customs  <m  anival. 

nrSTOAHCES  EFFBCTCT,  and  Affenoy  Bnainew?  of  ^^^d^ptinn 


attended  to. 
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aXtlTIBR  *  CARB«S  pHMly^ 


,,  Meaoandria 


j  ,,  Boulogne. 
f,  J3rut»dt  . 

,,  CohffM  . 
,,  CtntkmHnapU 


f,  Dretden  . 


ff  O0MNI       • 


*>  Leii 


,,Miane(an 


Heasn.  A.  SO0HBOR  and  CO. 
Mr.  J.  W.  BROWNE. 

Mr.  J.  J.  FRfiY. 

MeMTB.  ANTO??  10  MAZZETTI  and  00. 

Mr.  F.  BI«¥ERItA14. 

Mr.  h.  BRANLY,  81,  Rue  Niipoleoii. 

Mr.  O.  LUYCIO,  24.  Rue  des  FiibrlqiiM. 

Mr.  L.  STEIN,  22,  li<m(««iie  <to  la  Owir. 

Measm.  MORY,  Pftre^  Flto.  and  VOCUXB. 

Mews.  C.  H.  VAN  ZUTPHEN  and  00.  ! 

Measn.  G.  TTLMKS  and  CO. 

Measra.  YALSAMACHY  and  CO.,  GhOatft. 

Meeare.  KBAEl^HMER  and  00. 

M«88n.  HA6KARD  and  SON,  4.  Borgo  SS.  Apotloli. 

MeaBTB.  W.  H.  WOOD  and  CO. ;  Mr.  J.  TOOoST^ 

Mr.  MARTIN  BECKER,  5.  Bieldenatam. 

Mr.  MOBITZ  E  QOLDSCHMIST.  Btok«r. 

Meaara.  JOliMAY  and  00. 

Meaara.  O.  B.  PRATOLONOO  and  00. 

Measra.  P.  CA0VIN.  DIAMANTl,  and  COSTA. 

Meesra.  JULIUS  Wt^STBNFELD  and  OOti 

Meaara.  CHR.  HGLIN  and  MARING. 

Meeara.  RITSCHARD  and  BURKI. 

Meeara.  QERHARD  and  HEY. 

Meaars.  HENDERSON  BROTHERS. 

Meaara.  U088  *  CO. 

MiBina.  GfRAUD  FR^fflL 

Meeara.  HORACE  BOUCHET  and  00. 

Meaara.  GIO.  CURTI  «c  FlG*. 

Meaara.  GUTLEBBN  and  WBIDEBi: 

Mr.  THOa  BAQLAND. 

Mr.  E,  8T0HET.  26l»  Blvtera  di  CUaJs. 

Mr.  M.  CERULU«  317.  Rlvtera  dl  CUaku  He  Port). 

Meeara.  LE8  FILS  DB  CH.  GIORDAN,  (loai  loneL  U  Cmr 

Mr.  J.  DUCL08  AfiSANDBL  fMartto  48. 

Meeara.  LANGLOIS  PU4  FRkiUCS^  Roe  dee  Marals  81. 

M.  HICTOR  L'HBRBIBK,  w.  iSSa  uton^T 

Mr.  BERGEHOr.     ^^     .  «-•      »     uiwb. 

Mr.  J.  J.  SEIDU  aibamergaaf^  No.  U»0. 

Mr.  J.  P.  SHKA,  U.  Ptasa  dl  StaaoMb 

Meaart.  A.  TOMBim  ai^d  00.      " 

Mr.  J.  A.  HOUWBNa;  BtesA.P,  4.  YAK  £3  and  CO, 

Me«ra.  MARTIN  FRI&KB& 

Mr.  CHlABOfiO  PIBTRO^  Vcm Don^OftMaL  1S» 

Mr.  HENRY  DBCOPPlffi        ''«-«»'-^*^ 

,,  Mr.ANTON  POKORNY,8todt8DiiBeirfeligMB«t2. 

Any  other  houaea  wUl  aiso  fonwird  goo<U  to  0.  &  C.  oa  wceiying  inatractions 
to  do  80.  Travellers  are  reqoeated  alwajra  to  give  particular  directiona  that  their 
Backages  are  owiwgnad  difect  to  OLIVIER  &  CARK,  37y  FUiSBUSLY  SQUARE. 

PRICES  OF  W  I  K  E  S  ncpoai^  mr 
OLIVIBB  AND  CARR, 

AOKKTB  rO   GSOWSBA 

-— o—  per  doc.  duty  nald. 

Otttret,ail|)|iedbyF.Be7ennan,B^rdeaax 1W4,24«^  80«.,3«».rtoia«t* 

BnrrvuMur     .»     Dnmoulfn  ain6.  Savlgny-aona-Beaune    .  24t.,  28*.  3C»  to  fHT 

BoeM  A>  mosoUe,  Jododas  Kr&rea  &  Co.,  Ooblcnti    .    .  tl4t..  30«.,  36i.,  to  120«  * 

M  Sparkling,  „  .     .  48«toMt* 

ciuunpftgiid 48f,  to  t2t* 

Manala,  in  Qr.  Caaka,  from  £11 ;  Hhda.  £31    ...    .  28«  to  3er 

MianrleSy  Pale,  Gold,  or  Brown,  la  Qr.  Caska,  £15  to  £3^  d^vered  43il.tp4«f  / 

GLAaKTi  Birwmnyr,  and  Hock,  In  tHe  Wood,  at-Growert*  Pritea. 

IMt  mag  »»  ftOGl  ^  a  tt  GL.  »,  JfiMtaiv  i6^ii«r«.  ^ 

0 


ff  (fttttM 

,,  Parti, 

M  Pau   . 
99  Prague 


,>  TrietU 
,f  VetHee 
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CHXJHBB'S  lock:®  and  SAT'ES. 
PRIZE  MEDAL  AWABDED,  Intemational  Szbibitioii,  1S62, 

.*  Fcr  perfection  qf  toorkmanskip  and  construction  of  Locks,  also  for  the  mantffacUare  of 
Iron  Safes* 

DttUin  International  EzMbiUon,  1866,  FBIZE  lOSDAI  AWABDSD, 

'  For  excellence  qf  workmamhip  and  desiffn  in  Locks  and  Safes* 


OHUBB    &    SON, 

Vt  APPOIKTlfEKTS, 

MAKERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  AND  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

CHUBB'S  PATENT  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  the  most  secure  from 
pldclocks  and  false  keva,  are  Btronic,  rimple,  and  dandle,  and  made  of  all  sixea  and  for 
every  purpose  to  which  a  Lock  can  be  applied. 

TmnkB.  Portmanteans,  Travelling  Bags,  Dressing  Gasee,  Writing  Desks,  Ac,  fitted  ^tb 
only  the  asaal  common  and  utterly  insecure  Locks,  can  have  the  place  of  these  supplied  by 
Chubb's  Pateht  without  alteration  or  It^Juiy. 

Tbavellkbs'  Ixxjk-Pbotbctors  and  Portable  Scutcheon  Locies  for  securing  Doon  that 
may  be  found  fastened  only  by  common  Locks. 

OHUBB  A  SON  have  always  in  stock  a  variety  of  Writing  and  Despatch  Boxes  fc 
Morocco  or  Russia  Leather  and  Japanned  Tin ;  the  latter  being  particularly  reoommeuicd 
for  lightness,  room,  durability,  and  freedom  from  damage  by  insects  or  hot  cUmateB. 

Best  Black  Enamelled  Leather  TraTeUing  Bags  of  Tarious  sizes,  all  with 
Chubb's  Patent  Locks.    Caeh,  Deed,  and  Pi^^  Bozei  of  all  dlmenslona. 

CHUBB'S  PATENT  SAFES 
are  constructed  in  the  very  t>-«i 
manner,  of  the  strongest  wrooght-irvii, 
fitted  with  Cuubb's  Patext  DaxLL-piiK- 
VESTivB  and  their  Gukpowdeb-pbtit.f 
Steel-plated  Locks,  are  the  x^k^x 
secure  from  fire  and  burglary,  and  form 
the  moKt  complete  safeguard  fot  Bcr>Ic5, 
Papers.  Deeds.  Jewels,  Plate,  and  other 
valuable  property. 

CHUBB  &  SON  have  also  strong 
wrought-iron  Safes»tri(/<oui  fire-resisting 
lining,  but  equally  secure  in  all  oUier 
respects,  intended  for  holdingplnte  where 
protection  from  fire  is  not  an  ol^^ect.  and 
affording  much  nx>re  room  int4de  than 
the  Patent  Safes.  They  are  recom- 
mended specially  iu  place  oi  Uie  uiOinary  wooden  cases  for  plate,  whidx  may  so  easily  be 

broken  open.  

Twm.  'THB  TIMES'  NKvn^APKS,  21bt  FKBRrABT.  18«6. 

A  RKAL  SAFE. 

To  t\<  £jaor  of  The  Time*. 

81a,— For  the  bftimiadoD  of  Ranken  and  custodinns  of  T-nlunblea,  wad  n»  m  wouel  to  the  Safb  cBa»roi«»y,  it 

nuir  not  be  out  of  place  to  dc»rrib«  a  MruoK-rooin  litclv  conatrucird  at  a  London  Bnnk. 

The  w*ll«,  8  feel  thick,  are  fMrnied  of  hnrd  brick»  Nul  in  cvmrni,  and  «llh  hoop-iron  worW-f*  in.  Tha  room 
it  lined  thmuKhout  with  wmught-iroti  half  an  inrb  thick.  Theiv  are  t»u  doors,  thr  out  r  h  ■trang  iroa  oat  ' 
with  two  lock*,  and  the  inm  r  oor  of  combined  kteel  nnd  iron,  of  cxtraordmarjr  ktr>  ngth,  wrtb  mtq  lock*  throwing 
ten  boliB.  A  Safe  placed  iniiide.  wfighmg  eight  torn,  nnd  throwing  twcntv  bolts,  oonUins  Uie  ra»h  nnd  Homtica. 
An  Hlnruin  in  the  rcsiiieni  clerk's  bedroom  i>  nttached  10  the  iniiKte  of  the  Btrung-toom  ;  so  that  if  ibv  cuter 
door  be  openoo  n  gonij  i»  set  Roing.  A  porter  sleep  in  a  bed  in  front  of  the  outer  di;or,  nod  by  pulling  a  tiaodle 
he  c«n  *ei  the  nlMriim  ofl  if  iieceM<rr.  and  there  is  a  wntchnriHn  hIwajs  on  dutT. 

Your  nrlicle  on  the  late  iri«l  in  'The  Tiroes*  of  Friuay  ckh.usU  the  subject.    Sutf  nn  and  can  be  msde 
pmcticnllr  ai^ure  in  many  w«yB,but  wsichfulnos  and  caution  ought  not  ui  be  dispMwcd  with  bf  ttiaae  who 


bave  valu*b  m  to  take  c  re  of 
S7,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Feb.  SOth,  ISSS. 


1  an.  Sir,  your  obedient  •orvant, 

JOHN  CULBB. 


OompleU  lUustrated  Priced  LisU  of  Chubb's  IxKkf,  Boxet,  Safes,  and  other  Manvfactures^ 
gratis  and  post-free, 

CHUBB  and  SON,  ia[aker8  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
67,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London,  E.C. 
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IMMEDIATE    REMEF    TO    ASTHMA,    CONSUMPTION,    INFLUENZA. 

COUGHS,  COLDS,  and  all  DISORDERS  or  the  BREATH, 

THROAT,  AKD  LUNGS, 

WmCH  HAVE 

AM06T 

AGREEABLE 

TASTE. 

Cures  of  Ikfluenza,  Colds,  Asthma,  Consitmptioh,  and  Diseases  or 

THE  Chest  and  Lungs. 

Wtam  Mr.  H.  Amutrong,  Drnggfst,  8,  Church  Street^  Preston :~ 

'  The  coootry  tittle  knows  the  beneficial  effects  that  are  to  be  derived  from  them,  br  no  one 

with  the  slightest  or  moat  InTeterate  disease  of  the  longs  would  be  withont  them.    I  can 

with  oonfldeoce  recommend  them,  having  seen  so  many  hundred  cases.  In  which  they  have 

never  faUed.' 

To  SINGISBS  and  FTTBLIC  8PEAKSB8  Dr.  LOCOOiC*  WAFBBa 

are  invaluable. 
'    They  Increaie  the  flexibility,  power,  and  clearneas  of  the  voice,  remore  hoarseness,  and 
give  great  strength  to  the  throat  in  resisting  colds. 
Price  is.  lid.,  2$.  9cl..  and  4s.  6d.  per  Box.    Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


IITBIOEBTION  ANB  BILE. 

The  only  effectual  and  pleaaant»tasthig  Stomachid  Afsbiskt  and  AmBiuom  Medicine  Is 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  EXCELSIOR  WAPERS. 

It  aett  prvmptty,  tastet  ddightf^Uy,  and  requira  no  rettmint  in  diet  or  habitt. 
Sold  at  is.  lid.,  2m.  9d..  and  4s.  6d.,  by  all  Druggists,  and  by  the  ProprieUvi*  Agenti, 
Da  SiLTA  &  Co.,  26.  Bride-lane,  Fleet-stzeet^  London,  £.a 

BORDEAUX. 


HOTEL    DE    NANTES, 

QTTAY  IiOXriB  XVXU^  TSfo.  6. 

FiaBT*cZiA8B  Hotel,  most  delightfiillj  sitaated,  feeing  the  Port,  in  the  centre  of 
the  City,  near  the  Promenades,  the  iSxchange,  and  Theatres,  is  fitted  up  in  a  motft 
superior  stjie,  has  a  good  Restaurant,  and  a  large  Stock  of  Wines. 

Large  cmd  SmaH  Apartments  for  FamHiee  and  Qenilemen,  Sitting  Boom /or 
Qmoereation,  4^.  ^. 

ATTENDANTS   SPEAKINO    SEVERAL    LANQUAOES. 

MAYENCE. 
Hi^TEIL-    I>^A.lVOIL-ETDEimE.    i 

HXHBY  8PECHT,  Wine  Herohaitt  ftud  Grower. 

this  ilnt-zatt  and  tzodUeat  Hotel  (combining  every  Enfirlish  comfort),  situate 
in  front  of  the  Bridge,  is  the  nearest  Hotel  to  the  dteamlMati  and  dose  to  the 
Ballwsy  Statienf.  From  its  Balconies  and  Rooms  are  Picturesque  Views  of  the 
Rhine  and  Mountains.  OaUgmmi^  Times,  and  Illustrated  News  taken  in.  The 
Table-d'Hdte  is  renowned  for  its  ezcellenoe,  and  for  its  OenuLM  "^^^Ttith  Wines 
and  flpsrUiBg  Hook,  which  Mr.  Specht  exporU  to  Ei^land  at  Wboleiale  BxiMf . 
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PLYMOUTH. 


THE    ROYAL    HOTEL, 

PAXBOxisED  MX  m  wmLoai  hm  au  xbx  owtihxhtal  : 

MTAL   VAMLDSfl. 


FIRST-CLASS    FAMILY    HOTEL, 

SiTUATKD    m    THB    MaST    COMMA^TDIKG,    HEA^LTHFtJU    AND    GHfTEEL 
QUARTER   OF   PLYMOUTH. 

Sufficiently  far  (five  mintUes)  froM  (h£  Stalim  to  be  free  qf  iU  annoyances. 

HANDSO**E   CGFFEE-ROOM. 
EXTENSIVE    POSTING   ESTABLISHMENT. 

CHARGES    AS    PER    PRINTED   TARIFF. 
Asi  07nnibu8  attend^i  evert;  Train^  and  Carriages  if  ordered. 

S.  PEARSE,  PBOPRnPWJB. 


LAOROIX  and  FALOOUNET, 

J.   LACKOIX,   SUCCESSOR, 

WARRANTED  WATCH  MANUFACTURER, 
2,  BBI-AIE,  iBt  Floor,  GJSMKVA. 

OART*S  XMPBOV£D  POOK£T  ! 

T0UHIST*8  TEIXSOOFE.       i  With  Clue  Map  and  Plans,  lemo/St.  6<f. 
(^See  *  Murray's  Handbook.*) 
Mawttfacturbh  of  all  dMcrlptioiM  of  Mathe-  Xfo    MTTPT?  A  V^ 

inatlcal.  Surveying,  and  Optical  imtraments,  ^'^  ^  ^  "^^-^  ^  ^^ 

for  the  ate  of  Naval  and  Military  OfBcers,  kc.  ' 

Also  the  new  Blnoctilar  ReoonnoltriDg  Field  MAM^RO^I^ 

Glass,  in  Alnminium  of  eaceeding  Ugbtneea  I  rlMI^  fc/  D\/ W  ffV 

and  darability,  so  highly  spoken  of  by  officers  ! 

and  other  gentlemen  :  from  11.  7«. ;  ordinary  |  PO« 

metal  from  2l.  10<.  Gary's  improved  Achro- 
matic Microscope,  with  two  seta  of  choice 
lenses,  capable  of  defining  the  severe  test 
ol^ects;  from  41.  4«.  Travelling  Spectacles 
of  all  kinda 

Mathematical  and  Optical  Instmment 
llaker  to  the  Admiralty,  Trinity  Boum, 
Royal  Military  Cullege,  Sandhurst,  Royal 
Geographical  S<K:iety,  Christ's  HoMpiral,  and 
East  India  Oollege.  Agra,  kc.;  and  Optician 
to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  HospitaL 

m,  mnuuTD,  LoxBoir. 

vpwardt  9t  •  Onttty.  |      Johw  Murray-,  Aibenarie  Stnet. 


LONDON  AS  IT  IS. 

A  Complete  Guide  to  aU  the  Obfectt 
and  Sfgktt  of  the  MetropoUe. 

-igitizeTbyTjOOQl  ~ 
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PASSPORT   AGENCY   OFFICE, 

LONDOy,  59,  FLEET  STREET,  E.  C. 

Besrulatloxui  fbr  obtaining  Foreign  OfBae  Passports  gratis. 

RESIDENTS  in  the  country  or 
London,  who  desire  to  avoid  trooble,  can 
liBve  PASSPORTS  obtained  and  vised.  Conntiy 
ReridMita»  by  tbJa  anangement*  are  eared  the 
tnmble  of  a  perBooal  attendance,  aa  the  PauBport 
can  be  forwarded  to  them  by  Post  («n  Bigle). 
Fee  obtaining  Pusport,  U.  6d. ;  V1iaa»  is,  each. 
PmptrU  eenrtfiOLy  MnmUd  and  ComS,  and 

Ifamm  fatternl  Ounom  in  Gold. 
Panport  Omm  from  ls.6d.  to  0i.  each. 

Ylaaa  obtained  to  United  Statea  PUdporta. 
l^reI7  deacrfption  of  ReqnUtee  for  Travellers. 

THE  LATEST  EDITIONS  OF  MURRAY'S    HANDBOOKS. 
BfeABHAVs  BumH  and  Cormx^snAL  Ouiz>Ba  and  Hahvvookb  to  Fhmoe,  Belgium, 

SwttMTland.  Italy.  Spain  and  Portugal,  Normandy.  Brittany,  I'yrol,  Parts,  London.  &g. 
BiamhaWs  OcmFUffE  PmASB  Books,  French,  Jtallan.  Spanish,  and  German,    li.  eadh. 
Bkamiuw'b  Overland  and  Through  Route  Guide  to  India,  China,  and  Australia,  fif. 
Bbamhaw's  Handbook  to  the  Bomhay  Pleaideuty  and  the  North-West  Provtaen^  Madras, 

and  Bowl*  tOs>  esch. 
Ksllab's,  Lsttthold'b,  and  Zibgleb's  Haps  of  Switzerland.     ITatb's  Map  or  tbb  Ttbol. 

Original  fidltioos. 
Knapsacks.  Rugs,  Waterproof  Goats,  Door-lhateneis,  HandTwigs,  Porttnantaans,  &o. 
PhrMS  Books  and  Dictionaries. 
Hartps's  Handbook  to  Knrope  and  the  East 
Black's  Guides  to  England.  Ireland,  Wale^  and  Scotland. 
Works  oil  Health-Resorts,  Climates,  and  Waters.    By  Edwin  Lbb.  M.D.,  Member  of  several 

Medical  Academies  snd  Societies.  » 

Xzperi«nood  Gonrion  may  Im  engagod  upon  applioatioB. 

W.  J.  ADAMS  (BBADaHAW's  BarmB  avd  CcaenaxtAL  Goroi  Orntm), 

LONDON,  59,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

Office  Hours  8  to  7.    Satordats  8  to  3. 


rl  OOMTXHXHTAL  BAILY  PABGXL8  2XnX88  (Mtabliihad  1848), 
Sole  Agents  for  England  of  the  Belgian  Gorerninent  Railway  aod  Ropl 
Pnusian  Post-Office,  and  Correspondents  of  the  Korthern  of  France  Railway, 
CONVEY  by  MAIL  PACKETS  EVEHY  NIGHT  (Sunday  excepted),  vift  DOVER, 
CALAIS,  and  OSTEND,  Samples,  Parcels,  and  Packages  of  all  kinds  between 
ENGLAND  and  EVERY  STATE  on  the  CONTINENT  ;  also,  to  the  LEVANT, 
l^IEDITERRANEAN,  &c.,  at  fixed  Through  rates,  including  all  charges  except 
DfUies  and  Entries,    Tables,  with  full  instructions  to  senders,  to  be  had  gratis,  at 

Cliief  Oilloei  63,  OBACECHUBOH  8TKBET, 
D.  "S,  Brizxse,  Manager,  to  whom  all  oomnnications  should  be  addre«ed. 

AGENTS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS:— 
WsCT  Ekd.  34,  Regent  Circa«  (Univenal  Oace> 

SiSU^^n^^r'"''    }    «•  W.  Wa..t.ET  »  00. 
M  A^cufiTEB :  8chu)iwbb.  66,  Fountain  Street    LnocBPOOL :  Stavklt,  33,  Dale  Street, 
Itnsaia*  and  all  OermanF.— The  Poet  Office  of  each  locaHiy. 

Kl^um.— Obtkvd^  64,  Kue  St.  Joseph :  F.  de  Riddeb.— Bbusbbls,  t*l»  Montagne  de  la  Cour : 
A.  CaooT^-Rue  Dnquesnoy  and  North  Railway  Station.— AjrrwBRp,  Uhsbt.  LnoB, 
Vbkviebs,  and  all  other  places  In  Belfiiam :  GovenimeDt  Railway  Station. 
HoUaad.— in  all  the  principal  Towns :  Van  Gkxd  snd  Loos. 

JPrance.— Paris,  PRrrcRABo  and  Moxkrkon.  Ageote  to  P.  and  0.  and  Royal  Mall  Companies, 
4,  Kue  Rossini.    Bouiogne,  Roe  de  I'Ecu :  G.  Saw  age. 

N.B— Amount  of  Invoiocs  and  oat  charges  oolleoted  on  deliverv  of  parcels  in  BelglQia, 
HoUaod,  Prussia,  and  other  States  of  the  Zollverein ;  and  parties  wishing  to  obtain  gouds  of 
any  kind  from  the  Continent  can  have  them  aent  through  tUs  EKpress  "OoirTBB  Rxmboubsb- 
usn  "—Faymeat  on  delivery. 

Xondon.^  Oraceehurck  Street,  IttMay,  1867. 
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Stanford's  Foreign  OflBce  Passport  Agency, 

6,  CHABING  CROSS,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PUsporU  (which  am  good  for  life) 
mountetl  on  MosUa  or  Silk,  la  Roai;. 
Morocco,  or  Knssia  Csse.  with  tb«« 
name  of  th«  Owner  lettered  on  tbe 
outside,  thus  preventing  laiasj  or 
loss,  M  well  M  lesaeotDg  the  delay  in 

For  ftirther  partlcnlan^  Inelndlni; 
the  Forma  of  AppUoaUan,  Oeat  af 
Pan^rt*  Visaa,  ftc.  te^  eee  Stan- 
ford's  PaMiport  CiroQlar, 

which  will  be  fla  wanted  per  poet  on 
WBSSSSSSSSSSSsSSa^S^SS^S^^^^^f  leoefpt  of  One  stamp. 

STANFORD'S  TOURISTS  CATALOQUZ, 

Contataiing  Title,  Price,  &c.,  of  the  Best  Gums  Books,  Maps,  Comvsbbjltiov  Boox^  Dktion- 

▲Riv,  &c  fcc,  published  hi  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent,  and  Amerte,  Gratis  (a 

application,  or  free  per  post  for  One  Stamp. 

Lovnov:  EDWARD  SrANFORD,  6,  Chaiuko  CaoaBt  aw^ 
▲gent  tor  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  Maps,  Geological  Sarvey  Mapa,  and  Admiralty  Charts. 


THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK  issues  Circular  Notes  of  £10. 
X2B,  and  £50  each,  for  the  use  of  Travellers,  payable  in  the  principal  Towns  oo  the 
Continent  of  Earope,  also  in  Asia,  AfHca,  and  North  and  South  Americai  No  expense 
whatever  is  incurred,  and  when  cashed  no  charge  is  made  for  commission.  Letters  of  Ovdit 
are  also  granted  on  the  same  plaoos.  They  may  be  obtained  at  the  City  OOloe  in  Lothbary, 
or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  via.  :— 

Westminster  Branch,  1,  St  James's  Square. 

Bloomsbuiy  „  2U.  Ili^  Holbom. 

South^-ark  „  3,  Wellington  Street.  Boroog^. 

Eastern  „  130.  High  Street,  Whitechapel.                '     ' 

Marylebone  „  4,  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street 

Temple  Bar  »  217,  Strand. 

Lambeth  „  £9  &  91,  Weatmhiater  Bridge  Road. 

Wx.  EWINGSL  Genend 


May  1. 1866. 


BERLIN. 


HOTEL      ROYA.I.. 

Fropriotor:  Xr.  niEDBICIH  LAHOX, 

UNTER  DEN  LINDEN,  No.  3,  and  corner  of  Wilhelm  Street 


TUm  Hotel  Is  in  the  best  situation  of  the  town,  near  the  Promenade,  the  King's  Theatre 
ru.il'S?^'  ^  '*  ^^J".  •"*'  eJf'g.Hntly  furnished,  and  offers  good  accommodaUon  for  all 
th?  H^»!J  travellei  s.    Sw loons  and  large  apartments  for  Famlllei.    Waterworks  and  Baths  in 

Sf  ?5^'"'°®-  "™*  ^f*^"'^*^  reataurant  In  an  elegant  «iloon.    Promot  attendaiea  uwi  m«^ 


mte  prices. 
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P  CORN  FIOUR 

^  Paiflfly,  ICandiestiri  Bnblia,  ft  London. 

This  fayourite  artiole  of  Diet  ib  espeoially  suitable  for  i 

PUDDierGS,  CUSTARDS,  BLANCMANGES  | 

and,  being  rery  UgEt  and  of  easy  digeatibilityi  it  is 
lecommended  &r 

BREAKFASTS,  SUPPERS,  &c., 

for  whioh  it  is  easily  prepared,  requiring  only  to  be  boiled  with 
milk  for  eight  minntes^ 

It  is  preferred  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  best  Arrowroot 
is  appUoable,  and  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

For  yarions  purposes,  such  as  to  thicken  Boupe,  Sauces,  Beef-tea, 
&c.,  it  is  inyaluable,  and  eztensiyely  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


r^ T  ^ 

OAUTIOir.— To  obtain  extra  profit  by  the  sale,  other  kinds  are 
sometimes  substituted  instead  of  BBOWK  and  POLSON'B. 
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BONN    ON    THE   RHINE. 


MR.  SOHMITZ, 

PBDPBIETOR  OP  THE  OOLDEN  STAB  HOTKL, 

3lBGB  leave  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  English  Trayellen.  The  apart- 
ments are  fnmishefl  lAuovghont  in  the  EngUih  style ;  the  rooms  are 
iKKrpeted ;  and  the  attendance,  a«  well  as  tJM  kitchen  and  the  wine- 
cdUar,  is  well  provided.  Mr.  SCHMITZ  begs  to  add  that  at  no  first- 
Tate  Holil  iBi  the  fihine  will  be  frond  more  modomte  charges  and  more 
cleanliness. 

The-STAR  HOTEL  has  been  honoured  by  the  viwts  of  the  following 
Members  of  the  English  Boyal  Family : — 

{H.B.H.the  Prince  of  Walks,  accompanied  by  G«neral  Sir  W.OoayuiiQToy, 
Colonel  PoKBOHBT,  Sir  fVederic  Siavlsy,  Dr.  Abmstbomo,  Ber.  F.  a 
TAttVKR,  Mr.  OrBBS,  etc; 
loR*     An.  QA  y  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Walbs  and  hU  Suite  paying  a  Tlslt  at  Oe  Ooldm 
IMT.    Aiig.ao^        flftor  flbtel  to  His  Migesty  the  King  of  the  Bkwuw. 
18Sr.    Aog.  8     H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  ofW AtRS  and  hii  Salte. 

iQR¥     Tni.  oo  i^*  ^  H.  the  Duchess  of  Gakbridqb  and  Princeaa  Maxt  of  CiJOBniGm, 
1867.    Juiy  w  ^        accompanied  by  the  Baron  Kototbeck  and  Salte. 
iQM     ttei«.  Oft  iH.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Walbs  paying  a  vtalt  of  ^  ffOSm  Smr  Bum  to 

1817.  ^WirW'^       T.R.  it  the  Duchess  of  Caubbidqb  and  Princess  II AAT  of  Cjvbbidce. 

(  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  aocompanied  by  the  Right  HoDOfoiable  C. 
186T.    July  15  <        Orkt,  General  Major,  Colonel  Poksokbt,  Sir  Frederio  Sxaklbt,  Dr. 

^        AucsTBOwo,  Rev.  F.  a  TAjtviut,  Mr.  Gibbs,  etc 
loKA     v^       i  H.  R.  H.  Prince  ALrRBD  of  Grkat  BsrrArv,  accompanied  by  LteutsBant^ 
1858.    Jsov.    .-^        General  Sir  Frederick  firoviK  and  Lieutenant  OowBLL. 

iH.  M.  Adblaidb,  Qcbbh  Duwaobe  of  Grbat  BaiTAnr,  aceompaoied  by 
His  Highnen  Prince  Edward  of  Sajuc  WBDfA.B,  Lord  and  La^  Bar* 
*iiiOT0K,  Sir  David  Daviss,  BLD.,  Rev.  J.  R.  Woon,  MJU  Captain 
Tatlob.  kc  in.,  honoured  the  aboTe  eatablUhmeni  with  a  Thjlef 
Daw"  Visit. 

1818.  May.  .    H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridob  and  Suite. 

1836.  MMrah    (  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  and  Dncheia  of  Gulbehipb  (King  WnuAK  lY.  and 
and  Sept.    .  (        Queen  Adelaide)  and  Suite. 

1 09J  Tniv  5  H*  ^*  Qi^^  Adblaidb*  aoeompanted  by  the  Eari  and  Coantess  of  Bebol, 
1834.    juiy.  ."^        Earl  and  Countess  of  Dekbioh.  Earl  and Oounteas  Howi^  &a 

1838.  Aug.     •    H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Glouceotbb  and  Suite. 

1837.  July  •  «    H.  R.  H.  the  Dncbe«  of  Cavbridob  and  Suite. 

1839.  Nov,    .    H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Gborob  of  CAMBRrDGE  and  Suite. 

V/.V        C  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albbrt  of  Saxb  Gobubg  OotitA,  aooompBulafi  by  PibuB 
—      4M0V.    .^        Ernest  of  Saxb  CoBURoGoTHA,  and  their  Suite. 
n^M^  C  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridob.  accompanied  by  the  VttiiOBm  AtraunA 

1840.  •  •  •  •!        ofCAMBRiDOB.  and  their  Suite. 


....  r  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kbht  and  Suite,  acoompaidea  by  H. 8. E.  the 

1841.  .  •  .  •  I        prtnoe  of  Le»inow. 

1841.  ....    H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  CAXBRrDOE  and  Suite. 

—  ....    H.  R  H.  Princess  Carolika  of  Cambridor. 

1844.  ...        H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

—  ...        H.  R  H.  Princess  Mart  of  Cambridgb.  ^<-> j 

1845.  June    .<^%J?-  *h«  puchesa  of  Kbvt  and  Sult^  aooompAided  by  a8.B,  the 

(        iTince  of  Leiriugbh. 

847.  July      y^'  "smte****  *^'**"  "^  Dochess  of  Cahirtdou  with  fbeir  Ftamy  ami 
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MUDIPS    SELECT    UBfiAHY. 


BOOKS  FOR  ALL  BEADEB8. 

HR8T-0U88  SUBSCRIPTION 

FOB  A  CONSTANT  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  NEWEST  BOOKS, 

One  Cruinea.  per  j^^jEinrun^ 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 


BOOKS  FOB  THE   COUNTRY. 

Book  SocieiiM  in  direct  commumcation  with  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY 
are  now  established  in  nearly  everj  part  of  the  country. 

TBUfS  07  BUBSCBIFTION :  FOB  THE  NEWEST  BQOXB— 

Zlfteen  Tolimief  at  One  Time Five  Oui&eae  per  Aasiim. 

And  Three  Volnmee  for  e^ery  additional  Guinea. 

FOB  OLDEB  BOOKB- 

Twen^'flve  Yolumes  at  One  Time Five  Onineae  pier  Annnm. 

And  SPire  Yoliimea  Ibr  every  additional  Guinea. 

A  Catalogue  of  Booka,  added  to  tbe  Library  from  Jantiary,  1895.  to  the  present  time,  eon- 
talnlDg  a  venr  large  and  varied  eelecUon  of  Books  in  eveiy  department  of  Litenitare,  Is  now 
readly,  and  wtU  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 


CHEAP  BOOES.'-NO'FICE. 

PnTchasera  of  Books  for  Public  or  Plirate  Libraries  and  Literary  Institutions,  at 
home  and  abroad,  Merdianta,  Shipping  Agents,  intending  Emigwuits,  and  others, 
ai«  reapectfuUy  invited  to  apply  for  THE  REVLSED  EDITION  OF  MUDIE'S 
CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE.  This  Catalogue  contains  more  than  One  Thousand 
Popular  Books  of  the  past  and  present  Seasons,  cut  and  uncut,  ^yrith  a  choice 
Selection  of  Standard  Works,  at  the  lowest  current  Prices. 


BOUND  BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS. 

A  Revised  Listyrf  Works  by  Scott,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Macaalay, 
Eingsley,  and  other  Popular  Authors,  selected  chiefly  from  Mudie's  Sei£CT 
LiBRABT,  and  re-isaued  in  Oiiiamental  Bindings  for  Presents  and  School  Prizes,  is 
now  ready,  and  will  be  fbrwai'ded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

0t  All  the  Books  in  oircuktion  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 
may  also  be  obtained,  with  the  least  possible  deUy,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S 
MANCHESTER  LIBRARY,  74  and  76,  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 
aTY  OFFICE— 4,  King  Street,  Cheapside. 
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NOTICE 


TfESSRS.    LETTS,  aa  Agents  to 

lU-  H.M.'s  Board  of  Ordnance  and  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  have  daring  the  la*t  40  years 
been  untt-aainnly  collecting  the  BKST  MAPS 
from  every  atiproved  source,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  followi«K  cpitouiisc-d  List  <»f 
Maps  is  extracted  from  a  Catalogue  which  will 
be  forwanied  on  receipt  of  a  smmped  addrcsstd 
envelope. 
Travelling,  Library,  db  Board  Room,  Maps. 

Afirlca 60/      21/        1/       3/ 

America,  N.&S.    .  6u/      21/       7/        3/ 

Asia 60/      21/      14/        3/ 

Australia 30/      21/        7/6 

Austria 100/       12/        5/ 

British  Isles    .   .   .  73/      42/      16/        4/6 

Enpland S4/      62/6     12/        4/6 

Kurupe 130/      60/      30/        7/ 

France 40/      25/      10/        3/ 

Germany 40/ 

lUly 47/        B/        3/ 

India 63/      31/6     12/ 

Ireland 63/      50/      15/        1/ 

London 56/      42/      15/        6/ 

Paris 2&/         7/6       2/6 

Scotland 73/6     62/6     12/ 

Switzerland  ....  16/      12/        7/ 

Turkey 100/      13/        7/ 

United  Stated       ,   .  73/6    26/        7/ 

World 63/      42/      30/      10/ 

JLetts,  Sos,  ^  Co.,  8,  Royal  Exchange, 
lyjndon,  K.C. 

LUCERNE. 


ENGLISOHER   HOF.— HOTEL  i 

d'MGLETEEEE.  j 

Proprietor— JEAN  BEBEB.       i 

THIS  First-rate  Eslnblishment,  very 
well  recommend e<i  by  the  best  cla.ss  of 
Travellers,  is  siiualc*!  closi»  to  the  Steamers' 
Landing-place,  and  vu-a-vu  the  Ilailway  Sta- 
tions, on  the  loveliest  position  of  the  Lake, 
with  superb  views  of  the  Ripl,  Pilatuii,  Alps, 
and  Glju-iorB;  contuins  several  Saloons,  62 
comfortable  Rooms,  Smoking  aud  Reading 
Rooms,  where  art*  French  und  LngUsh  news- 
papers. 

Charge  for  Boomi  per  diem,  Ifr.  60o. 
to  8f r. 
Table  d'Hote,  at  1    •  •  •    Sfr. 
„      4-80  •  .   to. 
„  M      7*80 .  .    3fr. 

The    •  7Yin«,'    *  Galumani*   'I'lndeperi' 
OaTjce'    the    •  i/unrf.'    and    other     German, 
rencl),  and  American  papers  arc  taken  for 
He  KeHfling  Rcoin. 


O  X  F_0  R  D. 

SPIERS  AND  SON, 

102  ft  108,  HIGE  RBEET, 

9TATI0KEK8,  fcc,  BT  APPOIBTUKXT  TO  H.B.I1. 

The  Pkixce  or  Wales. 
Respectfully   invite   lt)URISTS  to  VXSIT 
their  Extensive  Warebuu&cs  for  Useftxl  and 
Ornamental  Manufactures,  sniiable  for  Pre- 
senta  and  remembranceft  of  OXFORD. 

C<.pie3  of  every  pnbliahed  GUIDE-BOOK 
and  MAP  of  Oxford  and  its  Delghboaritood 
kept  m  Block,  as  well  as  Pbotograpbs.  Stereo- 
scopic Pictures,  Article*  of  Vertu,  &c 

At  the  Great  Exblbitioos  in  London. 
1851-1862,  Paris.  1856.  and  New  York.  1853. 
Honourable  Mention  or  the  Priie  Med«l  wsfi 
awarded  to  their  Ornamental  Manufactures. 

Information  relative  to  Oxford  afforded  to 
Btrtrngers  visiting  their  establishments. 

FLORENCE. 
I       p.  ROMANELLl, 

I  SoilptoT,  Pnpll  of.  and  Successor  to,  ibc  late 
Professor  Bartollni.  has  opened  a  Gallexr, 

Lung*  Anio  Onioeiardiiii,  9o.  7. 

I  l*he  intelligent  amatenr  will  find  there  a 
I  Collection  of  Sutucs,  both  ortginsis  and  cflfrfcs, 
artistically  executed. 

Principal  Woukb  :— The  Son  of  William 
Tell ;  the  Young  Franklin  ;  the  Toung  Ws»h- 
ingt<tn;  the  Young  Whittington;  the  Young 
Napoleon ;  tlie  Young  Mos-  s ;  Garibaldi 

QALIQNANi'S 

I  NEW  PmS  GUIDE. 

Compiled  from  the  best  aQthorlUes»  rerlsed 
and  verified  by  penional  Inspecticn,  sod  ar- 

I  ranged  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  with  M^> 
and  Plates.    Royal  18mo.  10«.  Qd«  boQiid;  or 

1  without  Phitca,  It.  t<L  bound. 

I  LondoD  :  SlMl'KIN,  MARSHALL,  &  Co. 

I  ROTTERDAM. 

I       H.  A.  KRAMERS, 

I    Zmporter  of  ror«lflm  Booka. 

Mr.  MmRAT's  •  Handlxwks  for  Travelleri, 

'  BRADfcHAw's  Monthly  Railway  Guides,  Bak- 

dkkkr's  '  Reischuudbiicher/  and  Joakse's 

'  '  Guides   pour    ies    Voyageun.'  always  in 

Stock. 

ICnglish,  French,  and  German  Books  fan> 


I  ported  Weekly,  and  a  great  variety  of  Kew 
'  Books  kept  iix  Store. 

47,  OELDEBSCHB  XADS. 
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By  Appointment  to  H.B.H. 


The  Prince  of  Wales. 


ALLEN'S   PORTMANTEAUS. 

37,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

HiIiUSTBATED  CATAI<OQTJE8  of  600  ABTICLE8  Post  Free 


ALLBH'S  PATEKT  ALL£1PS  PATEKT  ALLEITS  PATEHT 

BAG.  Quadruple  Portmantean.        DESPATCH-BOX  DESK. 


ALLEH'SVEW 

DBE8SIH0 

BAG. 


LABTB 

WABBBOBE 

POBTXAHTEAU. 


ALLEN'S  SOLID 
ICAHOGAHT 

DBESsnre^ASE.      j 


Allen's  Barrack  Furniture  Catalogue,  for   ^ 
Officers  joining^  Post  Free. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED,  1862,       t 

FOR    GENERAL    EXCELLENCE. 
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FURNITURE 

FOR 

INDIA,     CBEIISrA,    &c. 


Uano&ctnre,  ESPBCHALLT  FOR  EXTREME  CLlHATESi, 

SOLID    MAHOGANY   FURNITURE, 

Entirely  free  from  Veneer.    A  large  genei-al  assortment  always  on  Tiew, 
In  the  Choicest  Designs.     2500  Bedsteads  kept  in  Stock. 


Presents  the  material  from  felting  into  a  mass,  as  is  the  case  in  all  ordinary 
Mattresses.  The  Patent  Mattresses  ai-e  made  of  the  very  best  HorKhair,  are 
thicker  than  usual,  and  the  prices  are  but  a  trifle  higher  than  those  of  other  good 
Mattresses. 

ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES 

Of  Bedsteads  and  Bedroom  Furniture,  designed  for  INDIA  and  the  EAST,  sent 
Post  Free  to  every  part  of  the  World, 


a)DIKa,  ASTD  BBDBOa 
.  aCAinrFACTIIHJSBS, 

,igitize( 

■96,  197,  198,  TOTTENHAM-CX)URT-R0AD,  LONDON,  W. 


HBDSTEAD,  BEBDIKG,  ASTD  BBDBOOM  TUBNITUBE 
.  aCAinrFACTIIHJSBS, 

,igitized  by  V^ 
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TOEQUAT. 

THE    ROYAL    HOTEL, 

HXWLY  FDBiriSHSD  THSO^DOHOVT* 

PRESENT  PROPRIETOR: 

MR.  JULIUS  NUELLKKS. 

(Late  of  HudllexiB'  E»t»l,  Ai«-te-(n»poU»)f 

Who  has  introdaced  into  thia  weU^known,  old-established  Hotel  every 
improyement  of  a  first-clftss  QmUneabal  Hotel* 


:      —  FAMlLmS'  FASHIONAB1.B 

(DRE8S) 

DAILY  AT  SEVEN  O'CLOCK  P.M.,  AT 

A.     SELECT  LXAML  E-I>'»  O  T  E, 

Served  a  la  Basse,  in  the  splendid    Ghreat  SAIiOOlT,  irith  which  a 
Ladies'  Drawing  Boom  is  combined. 


ELEGANT    SOIB^ES   DANSANTES. 

(A   COMMITTEE.) 

Ziadioft'  Coffee  Boom»  B<Hwl1ng  Boom*  and  Smoking  Boom. 
A  first-rate  French  Chef  de  Cuisine,  and  exquisite  Wines. 


The  Hotel's  Ommbns  and  Fiys  (marked  If-ITBLLXanV  Soyal  Hotel) 
meet  every  train. 

Ewr^  deparimmt  undtr  Mr,  Nueikns'  oorUiiMol  fitn^ml  a^iperitiiendencf. 

OAHTIOVi^In  Older  to  avdd  mittaket,  pkase  to  f^  diidnofly 
for  inJELIiEirS'  Boyal  Hotel 
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3IATNARD,  HARRIS,  &  GRICE, 

(BmtxnV  ^ixiMtxB  aitir  %Qtxd&  for  ^assagjcs, 

126,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON, 

Aojonmfo  rax  Offxgbs  or  tbx  Pknikbdlab  An>  Ousstal  Btsax  Navi«atiov  OoaiFAXT. 


MAYNARD,  HARRIS,  &  GRICE,  beg  to  draw  the  attention 
of  Ti'avellei's  to  their  Establishment,  so  loing  and  favoorablj  known  for  the 
superior  quality  of  their  goods. 

Every  description  of  Supplies  required  by  Travellers  always  ready. 
STTLLOOK  TBirNXS,  OYEBLAHD  TBUNXS,  POBTBCAHTBAVB,  Ite. 
POBTABLE  BEDSTEADS,  with  Bedding,  &c.,  complete,  in  Waterproof  Valises. 
POBTABLE  LAICPS.    8ADDLEBT. 
WEABIH0  APFABIX  of  every  description. 

Iff.,  H.,  &  G.  would  especially  solicit  an  inspection  of  the  following  article:^, 
specially  adapted  for  Tropical  Climates. 

LEVIirGE'S  ANTI-KOSQUITO  CUBTAnTS. 

The  above  ai^nratas  was  originally 
made  by  M.,  H.,  &  Q..  nnder  tbe  personal 
directions  of  Mr.  Levioge,  and  Improved 
by  the  luggcstion  of  Sir  Charles  Fel- 
lowes,  and  should  be  examined  by  all 
travellers  to  the  East,  where  some  pro* 
tection  from  Insects  is  qnite  indispens- 
able. See  McuaA.Y'8  Handbook  to 
Stria. 

Price  r—Curtains  and  Canes,  complete, 
25s.;  Extra  Canes,  0<2.  each ;  Waterproof 
Bags,  U. ;  Cork  Mattress,  covered  water- 
proof leather  cloth,  into  which  the  cur- 
tains  may  be  rolled,  20s.  6<L 


OAK  CAHTEEHS,  containing  Breakfast  Semce  complete  for  Two  PersoDs, 
.3/.  10s.  to  5/. 

OAX  GAKTEEITS,  containing  Bi-eakfast  and  Dinner  Service  complete  for  Two 
Persons,  6/.  10s.  to  9/. 

IHDIA  GAUZE  TJHDEB^CIOTHIHG,  manufkctured  specially  for  wear  in 
Hot  Climates. 

FLAKKEL  OB  SOX  AlTD  WOOL  SHIBTS. 

FLAHKEL  OB  TWEED  StJITS.    AIB^HAXBEB  EATS  k  BSXJIETS. 
FiUi  Particulars  and  Priced  Lists  upon  application. 
Passages  XSngaged*     Baggage  Shipped,  Cleared,  and  "WarehOttBed. 
126,  Lkadbwhall  Street,  Lomdon,  E.C. 
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BOOKS  AND  MAPS  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 


THE  HOBTH-WSST  PEKIKSVLA  of  ICEIAKI);  being  the  Journal  of 

ft  Tour  in  loeUnd  in  the  Summer  of  1862.  By  G.  W.  Shephebd.  M^,  F^L.  With 
A  Map  and  Two  Illustrattons  in  Cbromolitbogmphj.    Fcap.  Svo.   7«.  ed. 

BEATEK  TRACKS;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil  Bketohes  in  Italy.  By  the  Autboresff 
of  <How  we  Spent  the  Summer.*  With  42  Lithographic  Plates,  containing  about 
300  Sketches.    8to.    16«. 

HOW  WE  8PSET  THE  STTHKEB;  or,  a  <  Voyage  en  Zigfag*  in  Switser- 

land  and  Tyrol  with  some  Membera  of  the  Alpine  Cinb.  I'Yom  the  %etch-book  of  one 
of  tfae  Pkrtj.  Third  Edition,  re-drawn.  In  oblong  4to.,  with  about  300  lUustratione, 
price  ]5«.  cloth. 

A  GiriBE  to  SPAIN.    By  H.  0*Shea.    Post  Svo.,  with  Map,  ISs. 

GUIDE  to  the  PTBEEEES,  for  the  use  of  Honntaineen.  By  Charles 
Packb.    With  Maps,  ix.    New  Edition,  enlarged,  nearly  ready. 

THE  COHMEBGIAI  HANDBOOK  of  FRANCE.  By  Frederick  Martin, 
Author  of  The  statesman's  Year-Book.'    With  Three  Maps.    Crown  8yo.    7«.«(L 

GTTIDE  to  the  EASTERN  ALPS.  By  John  Ball,  F.L.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  late  Pre* 
aident  of  the  Alpine  Club.   Post  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations.       [At  the  prut, 

GUIDE  to  the  WESTERN  ALPS,  comprising  Dauphin^,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont; 
with  the  Mont  Bbmc  and  Monte  Rosa  Districts.  By  the  same  Author.  With  an  Articlo 
on  the  Qeolugy  of  the  Alps  by  M.  E.  Desor.    Post  Svo.,  Mith  Maps>  &c    Is,  fld. 

GUIDE  to  the  OBERLAND  and  ALL  SWITZERLAND,  excepting  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard ;  with  Lombardy  aod  the  adjdnlng 
portion  of  Tyrol.    By  the  same  Author.    Post  8va,  with  Maps,  &c    7«.  6d. 

nORENCE,  the  NEW  CAPITAL  of  ITALT.  By  Charles  Richard  Weld. 
With  33  Woodcut  lUustraUons.    Postdvo.    12«.  6d. 

^EAKS,  PASSES,  and  GLACIERS ;  a  Series  of  Excnrsions  by  Kembers  of 
the  Alpine  Club.    ?ully  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings. 

■    FIRST  SERIBS.    Edited  by  Johr  Baxx«  M.B.I.A.,  F.Ua    Square  oiownSvo^  2 K.; 

or,  16mo.  {Traitlling  BUition},  &8.  Bd. 
r  SECOND  SERIES.    l<:dited  by  Edwa&d  SmBLEr  Kekksdt,  M.A.,  FJLO.&    1  vols. 
^         Square  crown  Svo.  42«. 
^  KINEl'BEN  MAPS  of  the  ALPINE  DISTRICTS,  fh)m  the  FnsT  and  Smord  Sbbies 

of '  Peaks,  Passet,  and  Glaciers.'  Square  Crown  Bvo^  in  envelope  portfuUo,  1$.  ed. 

XAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  KONT  SLANC,  from  an  actual  Surrey  in  1863-64. 
By  A.  APA]ca-KsiLi.Y,  F  R.G.a,  M.AC.  Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Alpbie 
Club.  In  ChromoUthography  on  extra  stout  drawing  paper  28  in.  by  17  In.,  price  lOi. ; 
or,  motmted  on  canvas  in  a  foldhigcaae,  12f.  6d. 

ALPINE  CLUB  HAP  of  SWITZERLAND  and  the  ac^aoent  Coontriei, 

on  a  scale  of  ^jibn  C^^^  °^^^>  ^o  ^  i°(^b)'  '^■'om  Scfaaffhausen  on  the  North  to  the 
Somfaem  Slopes  of  the  Val  d'Aosta  on  the  South,  and  from  the  Orteler  group  on  the 
East  to  iieneva  on  the  West,  constructed  under  the  immediate  supfriutendence  of  the 
Alpine  Ctub,  and  Edited  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Nichols,  F.R.G.a  Engraved  by  Alkxandkk 
KeiTK  Jowaisxov,  F.R.G^.  llnjurepwrcUion, 

\*  The  FiBfliT  SasKT,  being  the  North- West  portion  of  Switzerland,  and  comprising  BAIe. 
Lucerne,  Interlacben,  Grlndelwald,  Bern,  Freiburg,  and  Neuch&tel,  ia  expected  to  be  ready  In 
Jime.  

jgitizedbyV^jOOyitr 

London  :  LONGMANS,  GBEEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Bow. 
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RECONNOITERER"  GLASS 


THIS  WIDELY  RENOWNED 

"TOURIST'S    FAVOURITE" 

The  best  Landscape  Glass  in  fhe  World! ! 

Is  sent  free  to  any  address  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  for  10».  lOd.! !  ! 

It  can  alao  be  sent  at  an  additional  exptoae  (which  In  some  caaeft  it  trifliii|()  to  «agr  part  e: 
the  Continent,  as  well  as  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amerioa. 

Mahquis  of  CARMAirrHKr:  ••  The  ReconnoitCT«*  is  yeiy  good.* 

Eabl  of  Caithness  :  "  It  is  a  beautiful  Glass." 

KiBL  OF  Bbeadalbake  :  ••  I  find  it  all  you  say,  and  wondttfolly  powerftil  for  m  Twy  sma^ 
a  Glass." 

Lord  Gakvaoh  :  **  It  is  remarkably  good." 

Rbv.  Lord  Sgabsdalr  *'  approves  of  it." 

Lord  Ci.eumoht:  "  It  is  surprisingly  good  for  its  prioe." 

Lord  Gitford  :  "  A  most  uaefUl  Glass." 

Sis  Dig  by  Caylbt  :  "  It  gives  me  complete  satisfaction*  and  18  wonderfhlly  good." 

Sis  W.  H.  Fikldkn  :  "  For  its  size,  I  do  not  consider  It  can  be  anipuaed.  It  glf«  gn  st 
aailHfaction." 

Major  Starkrt,  of  ^Vrenbury :  "  Quite  as  powerful  as  that  for  which  I  gave  SL  Bt." 

Caft.  Sio-DRT,  Royal  Small  Anus  Eactoiy,  Enfield :  *•  I  have  fomid  it  e^^ctive  at  the 
lOOO-yards  range." 

P.  H.  Fawkks,  of  Famley,  Esq. :  "  I  never  befbne,  althouph  I  hare  tried  nanqr,  net  a  GUs** 
combining  so  much  power,  for  Its  size,  with  so  much  clearness." 

Our  •  Archkry  ConRESPoyDn«T  "  (Quefii)  says  that  "  the  portability  of  the  BeeooDoitm^r 
Glass  is  not  its  least  recommendation ;  while  its  adaptability  to  uses  ill  whJcb  protmctftl 
and  minute  observation  of  arnjws  entering  various  ranges  at  diflereut  distances  i«  ab*K>- 
lutely  necessary,  as  in  archery  matches,  renders  the  Reconnolterer  <Mt9i  the  b«sk  aldA  to 
visual  power  ever  placed  at  the  command  of  toxophilitea."— ^»««en. 

"  The  economy  of  price  is  not  prc»rurod  at  the  cnst  of  efficiency.  We  have  carefntVy  tried  tt-': 
instrument  at  an  SOO-j-ard  rifle  ranpe,  against  all  the  glasses  possessed  by  tiie  memN  r« 
of  the  corps,  and  found  it  fully  equal  to  any  of  those  present,  aLtboof^  thej  bad  c\.-st 
more  than  four  times  its  price."— TA*  Fidd. 

«*\Vhat  Tourist  will  now  start  without  such  an  indispensable  eompuilkfttf*'—IMes  and 
(iueriet, 

GAtrrioir.— The  extraordinary  success  of  this  instrtunent  bas  gtveo  rtie,  on  tine  port  o! 
unprincipled  dealers,  to  vile  and  worthless  tanitationa. 

Htc  celebrated  **  HYTHE"  Gtau  riwum  Ridlel  Marks  at  1800  BtftU^  and  Jfeli  at  a|  l/i2«. 
Fries  31*.  Sd, 

\*  These  Glasses  form  the  very  best  Tourists'  Companions  that  can  possibly  be  selected,  and 
accordingly  the  number  annually  sold  for  the  purpose  is  « 


All  the  above,  respectively  bearinf^  the  Registered  Trade-marks,  "  BsconnfOcnaBBR  " 
and  "  Uythk,"  are  only  to  be  had  direct  from,  and  by  teriUen  apfUoaticn  to^ 

SALOM  ft  CO.,  98,  Prince's-street,  Edmbnrgh,  and 
137,  Eegent-street,  London,  W, 

T. 

A  few  hours  mftce  to  carry  a  -  Reconnoitercr'*  to  almoft  the  remcfA^  VOkUK  in  the 
AtniMwii.    HottpMUiwily,  no  A^mtB  qf  any  hind  cmywhart. 
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FOREIGN    BOOKS   AT    FOREIGN    PRICES. 

Trayisllebs  may  save  expense  and  trouble  by  poxtshasing  Foreign  Books  in 
England  at  the  same  prices  at  which  they  are  published  in  Germany  or  France. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE 

have  published  the  following  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock  :*- 

1.  OLJkSSIOAL  GATALOGXnS. 
%  THXSOLOGIOAL    OATA- 

L0GX7E. 
8.  TBENCB  GATALOatnC. 
4.  GSBICAN  CATALOGUE. 
0.  STTROPBAN      LINGUISTIC 

CATALOGXTIL 

6.  OHIENTAL    CATALOGUB. 

7.  ITALIAN  CATALOGUIS. 

8.  SPANISH    OATALOGXTE. 

ANY  CATALOGUE  SENT  POSTT-FREE  FOB  ONE  STAMP. 

"WHiIiIAMS  &  KOBGATE,  Importers  of  Foreign  Books* 

14,  Henbibtta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and 
20,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

QENEVE. 


a  SCIENTIFIC  CATALOGUE. 
Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, Medidne,  &c, 

10.  SCHOOL  CATALOGUE.  Ele- 
mentary Books,  Maps,  &c. 

11.  ART-CATALOGUE.  Art,  Archi- 

tecture, Painting,  Illustrated  Books. 

W.  FOREIGN  BOOK  CIRCU- 
LARS. New  Books,  and  New 
Purchases. 

18.  SCIENTIFIC'BOOK  CIRCU- 
LARS. New  Books  and  Kecent 
Purchases. 


Hdtel  Beau  Biyage  et  Angleterre. 

Kept  by  Messrs.  MAYER  and  KUNZ. 

THIS  splendid  Establishment,  just  constructed  on  a  grand  Scsle,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being 
THE  X08T  FXEASAHTLT  8ITUATSD  HOTEL  IK  eSVSVA, 
ON  THE  QUAI  DU  MONT  BLANC, 
Near  the  English  Church,  the  Steamboat  Landing,  and  the  Railway  Station, 
surrounded  by  the  Jardin  des  Alps  and  delightful  Promenades. 

It  contains  130  well-furnished  Bed  and  Sitting  Rooms  in  every  variety,  and  has 
15  Balconies;  from  its  delightful  Terraces,  and  from  each  Window  of  the  Hotel, 
Mont  Blanc,  the  Lake,  the  new  Bridge,  and  the  Town  can  be  seen  in  their  fullest 
extent. 

l%e  Charges  are  Moderate^  and  a  reduced  price  for  a  protracted  stay, 

Pensioii  in  the  Winter  Months.  r;»^ic>i> 

Omnibus  to  and  from  the  Station  for  every  Train J^*^^g^^ 

Table-d'Hote  1,  5,  AND  8  o'clock. 
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W.i- 


NOTICE 


Tourist's  9i  Passport  Agency, 

8,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

MESSRS.    LKTT9   undertake   1*   supply  \ 
intending   Travellers    either   through 
this  OT  Foreign  OounUies  with  every  inforraa* 
lion  that  can  be  of  service  to  them  on  their 
ronte— relative  to  times  and  means  of  Convey- 
ance, Couriers,  Currency,  &c— and  to  provide 
PASSPORTS  with  the  fequisite  vittes  with 
the  utmost  promptitude  and  regard  to  eco- 
nomy.     TRAVELLEB8  to  INDI4  or 
the  CONTINENT  naay  be  provided  with 
the  Newest  EUitions  of 
ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN 
GUIDE  BOOKS^  . 
as  well  as  the  most  approved  selection  of 
Maps,  both  English  and  Foreiijn  (see  separate 
ListV    and    with    I'olyaiot   Washing-iiooks, 
Books  of  Travel-Talk,  and  Dictionaries. 
Tntiiworthy  Couriers  n^l  be  recommended 
by  giving  «k^ci€7U  notice. 

SbBTTB,   aOV,   4L  CO., 

8,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C., 
Stationers,  Travelllnf  Deak  ManufactnrerR, 
Litbogmpheris  and  Agents  to  H.M.  Board  of 
Ordnance  aiwl  the  Geological  Society. 


DUS8ELOORF 

ON  THE   RHIXR 

HAVAITNA  SEGARS. 


MahlkR  B&othkbs  k  C>.,  t.  Mincing  l^,p. 
London,  most  respectfully  beg  to  draw  tfa- 
attention  of  the  EwnuaH  NoBiLirt-  and  Gtx- 
TUY  to  Mr,  ALFRED  JAOOBl'S  well-A'ifc.rlHi 

depbt  of  real  firte 

iniiii  mum 

OK  OHOICB  BBA>DS 

(imported  via  liondon  Dock*  direct  firc^m  ITa- 
vanna),  at  roa&jnable  prices.  Otdere  for  all 
parts  of  (ienn^iy  promptly  execated. 

Ib.ALFBSDXAOOBI, 

DOSSELDORF, 

19,  BIiISABlBTHfiK-STBASSE. 
dose  to  tkt  RaUvxKjf  StaHomt, 


PARIS. 

UNIVKRSAL     EXHIBITION. 
S.  KIRKLAND  and  CO.,  English  Commission  Agents, 

27,  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Gallery  VII.— English  Houses  repn^wnted  in  Paris,  r.  m- 
missions  execute  for  all  kinds  of  Kngll>ih  articles.  PatternB  and  Samples  supplied.  Beci-Ui 
fixed  ^lc^pdtcbo•  twice  a  week  from  London,  ensuring  certain  and  rapid  delivery  of  all  art'clfs 
demanded.    Weekly*  from  New  York.    Ijondon  Oftice,  33,  Salwburv  Stbkkt,  SrsAKa 

FRANKFORT  O.  M. 


w. 


MR.    C.    A.    LOHR, 

FsopRiRToa  or 
O^HE   ROMAK   BMPSROB   HOO^filii' 

Begs  to  recommend  his  Boxut^  to  BngUih  Tm^elleTS. 
This  liir^  atid  welUsituated  Establishment  is  oondacted  tuider  the  immediatp 
superintendence  of  the  Froprietor>  and  uewly  furnished  with  eroy  comfort,  and 
u  new  splendid  Dining-room. 

The  **  JioMAN  Emperor"  Is  often  honoured  by  Royal  Famih'es  and  other  hicjh 
pej-sonages.     The  following  have  lately  honoured  this  Hotel — 

H.M.  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  WtTRTEMBERO. 

H.M.  THE  QUEEN  OF  HOLLAND. 

H.R.H.  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OLGA  OF  tVURTEMBERO. 

HJ.H.  THE  ARCHDUKE  OF  AUSTRIA.    Ac,  &c  4c 

Table-dheteatl,    Ifl.   30kr.  Breakfast,  «a]tr. 

"       ..        5.    211.  Tea,  %Zkr. 

lied  Hooma,  from  111.  to  3fl. 
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THE  CONTINENT., 


OOURIBRa  AND  TRAVELLmO  SSRVAlTrS  OF 
DIFFBBSKT  NATIOMS. 


Society  of  Conrien  and  Travelling 
SenrantSi 

EatABLlftHBD    Id  YsiR8. 

Patronised  t)y  the  Boyal  Family,  Nobility,  and  Oontry. 
12,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMESU 


This  Society  is  composed  of  Members  of  different  Nations, 
all  of  well-established  repntation,  great  experience,  efficiency, 
and  respectability. 

Courie<4  suitable  for  any  country  can  be  obtained. 

Italians,  Germans,  Swiss,  French,  and  Men  of  other 
Nations,  compose  this  Society ;  soHie  of  whom,  besides  the 
nsnally  required  languages,  speak  Spanish,  Russian,  Swedish, 
Turkish,  and  Arabic, — in  fact,  every  Continental  and  European 
language. 

Travellers  for  imy  ^art  can  immediately  meet  with 
Couriers  and  Travelling  Servants  on  application  to  the 
Seoretaiy. 

"" .igitized  by  VjOOQ  I  ~ 

COURIERS  AND  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS*  . 
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MILAN. 

HOTEL  GRANDE  BRETAGNA, 

VIA  TOBIHO,  Ko.  40. 

Near  the  Cathedral,  in  the  centre  of  the  Qtf. 

This,  old-establiahoi  Hotel,  much  improved  of  late,  ie  clean,  aomfbrtabl«,  and 
with  moderate  charges,  close  to  the  Eiiglish  Church.  Kewspaperi  (*  The  Timei  * 
and  *  Galignani '),  Tabl^d'hdte,  and  Saths.    Eogli^  tpokeo. 

N3.--The  OmnibuB  of  the  Hotel  is  always  in  attendance  at  the  Railway  Station. 


MILAN. 


HOTEL     ST.     MARC, 
A,  B17B   1>EI<  PEACE. 

KEPT  BY  ALEX.  BAZZI  AND  SONS  (JOSEPH  AND  JEAN^. 

THIS  Hotel  is  situated  close  by  the  Post,  the  Cathedral,  the 
EngUah  Oburch,  the  Theatre,  snd  Royal  Palace,  and  offers  every  accommodation  and 
comfort  for  Bfngle  travellera  and  families.  Large  and  smalt  Apartments  and  single  Be6- 
rooms.  Table-d'H6te,  Wvate  Dinners,  and  a  la  CarU,  al  moderate  prices.  Keading-rocm 
supplied  with  Italian,  English.  French,  and  German  newspapers.  Arrangement  for  tamilit^ 
can  be  made.  French,  English,  at]d  German  spoken.  Omnibus  at  (he  Rallwray  Stativu 
belon^^Dg  to  the  Hotel.    Pension  in  Winter. 


GENOA. 


HOTEL  DES  QUATEE  NATIONS. 

OEVASCO  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 

This  Hotel  can  be  strongly  recommended :  it  is  in  one  of  the  best 
situations  in  Qenoa,  and  travellers  will  find  there  Tery  good  rooms, 
moderate  charges,  cleanness,  excellent  Table*d*h6te,  as  well  as  private 
service,  with  great  attention  and  civility ;  the  comfort  of  visitors  beini; 
consulted.  ^,^,^^^,  ^y  V^Oi}^  le 

KiiglM  spoken  ly  tJte  Proprietor, 
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FA.It  IS      EXUIBITIOISr, 

OPEN  iBt  AFBUi,  1867. 

LONDON  AND  PAEIS 

By  the  Aoederaied  Special  Expreu  Daily  Direct  Tidal  SKVice, 
VIA  FOLKESTONE  and  BOULOGNE. 

THE  CHEAPEST,  QUICKEST,  AND  SHORTEST  BOITTE. 
A  Throagh  Night  Service  between  London  and  Faris^ 

YUl  FOLKESTONE  and  BOULOGNE. 
J^)rmmrt(fD^pcurturt^nakidianmria>UXqfbolk 

Also  by  the  SCail  Trains  and  Packets  via  Dover  and  Calais 
in  10}  Hours. 

Six  OOKTIHEKTAL  8SBVICEB  DAILT  by  the  Short  Sea'and  Kail  Sontes. 

The  Mail  Trains  of  tbia  Oompany,  conveying  hy  Bpecial  appoiotiDent  the  Continental  MaOi, 
run  to  and  start  from  the  ttail-Packet  Side  on  the  Admiralty  Pier  at  Dover. 

To  avoid  Inooovenienoe  from  examination  en  roule.  Passengers  should  be  careful  to  Ofder 
tho  registry  of  their  Baggage  to  Charing  Crou  per  Houtk-Eatiem  RaUiway. 

Botes  for  Throagh  Tickets* 


LONDON    AND    PARIS    RETURN    TICKETS. 

HBST  CLASS.  SECOND  OLAS0. 

By  either  Boulogne  or  Calais £4    7    0 £3    7    0 

Special^  Through.  Tickets  by  Ifight  Services  at  rtdMed  fares,  as  follows : 

9ntsTcr.Aas.  heookdciabs.    THiitD  class. 

Single  Tioket    ...   40/-  80/-  iM)/- available  for    8  days. 

BetnmTieket  .    .    .   60/-  40/-  80/-      „         „       14  days. 

BELGIUM,  GERMANY,  HOLLAND,  &c.  £c., 

By  the  appointed  Continental  Mail  Trains, 

rotnt  8B&vzcBa  bax&t. 

Leaving  Chamno  Cross  and  London  Bridge  at  7*25  a.m.  and  8*30  p.m.  daily, 
vid  Dover  and  Calais,  and  7"25  a.m.  and  8*30  p.m.,  vid  Ostend,  every  day  except 
Sonday. __-.,___ •  ^ 

THROUGH  TICKETS  ISSUED  AND  BAGGAGE  REGISTERED 

(With  a  tree  allowance  of  56  lbs.  each  Passenger). 

TffB  PABCBLBEXFBXSBES  eonvey  Fareels  to  nearly  all  Continental 
Destinations,  at  through  Bates,  as  qniokly  as  the  Kails. 

A  Rednced  and  Revised  Scale  of  Through  Rates  for  Paiicels  and  Mkrchakdisb,  of  any 
weight,  between  Lokdom  and  Pabib.  A  New  Through  Tariff,  between  London  and  Paris, 
(orBallion  and  Value  Parcels  {  also.  Rates  for  Value  Parcels  between  London  and  Belgiam. 

I1ESRCKAICDI0B   FORWARDKD    TO   BOVl^OCUfB. 

THE   OYERLAMD  AND  MAIL  ROUTE  TO  IJiDIA,  CHINA,  Jte. 

"'^^^s^SbTifS^™'''        0.  W.  EBORALlTosJi^''^ 
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^  TRANKFORT  O.   1*1- 


^»i^Tyin,yng-n  a  t.^ 


SILVrR 


LONDON,    186$L 

ARMS 

of  the  (Sty  of 


MEDAL. 


tjK]a£feai2Eti£»iiiKK_l 


BY 

SPECIAL 

PERUSSION. 


FRIEDRICH   BOHLEE, 

Zeil  64  (next  door  to  the  Potfc-Offloei). 
MANUFACTORY    OF    STAGHORN. 

FuBNTTUBB  OF  KVBRT  DB80R1PTI0N,  OS  Sofas,  Chalrs,  Tablog,  &C. 
Chandbuers,  Table  and  Hand  Candlesticks,  Shooting-tackle,  Inkstands, 

Paper-knives,  Penholders,  Seals,  Knives,  &c.    Kiding-whips,  Cigar-case:> 

ana  Holders,  Pipes,  Jlatch-boxea,  Porte-monnaies,  Card-caseB,  ITiermo- 

meters,  &c. 
GoBLwi^,  Candle-screens,  Figures  and  Groups  of  Animals,  executed  after 

Riedinger,  Meue,  and  oihers. 
Brooches,  Bracelets,  Earrings,  Shirt-pins,  Studs,  Buttons. 
Stag  and  D^r  Heads  with  Antlers  attached  to  the  Skull. 

CABVED  WOOD-WORK  (Vieuxchene). 
Furniture  and  Fancy  Oiuects  of  every  description. 

Orders  for  a  Complete  Set  or  for  any  quantity  of  Fubniturk  will   be 
promptly  executed. 

FIXED   PRICES. 

The  Agents  in  tondon  arc  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  MfCBApKEN,  38,  Queen 
Street,  Cannon  Street  Weut,  g.tzedby^^TO^t 
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FRANKFORT    O.    M. 


TKIEDRICH   BOHLEB, 


Zeil, 

No.  54, 

NKXT  DOOU  TO 

^^^^^m 

'      THE  P06T  OFFICE. 

FBIZB    ICBDAI., 

^^^^' 
^^^ 

LONDON,    1862. 

PENDULKfl(ORNAMKNTAL  CLOcK8)of  Gvei}^  description,Vase8,  Goblets,  Anticjue 

and  Modern  Statuetles  aud  Groii]>8  of  Animals,  Inkstands,  Pai)er-weightfi, 

&o.  &c.,  in  Bronze,  Cast  Iron,  Galvano-plastic,  &c. 
Cbown-chandeliers;  Branch,  Table,  and  Hakd  Candlestick^,  in  Bronze, 

&c. ;  Lamps  of  every  description. 
Vienna  Bronze,  Mauquetuy,  Leather,  .vnd  Meekbchalm  Articles. 
PuBCELAiN  AND  BuiTANNrA-METAL  GooDS,  Liqueur-chests,  ^^'C. 
Travelling  Dressing-cases  and  Bags,  Railroad  Companions,  Picnic-baskets, 

every  kind  of  Leather  Goods  and  AuTicLts  of  Taste  and  Use  for 

Travellers. 
Pancy  Objkcts  of  the  greatest  variety  and  beauty ;  Albums,  Boxes,  Fans, 

Smellincj-bottles,  Opera  and  Rac«3-'G lassos,  &:c.  &c. 
Biiperior  Copies  of  the  Ariadne  by  Dannecker,  and  the  Amazon  by  Kiss.     ^ ." 
Gentuno  Eau  de  Cologne  of  Jean  Marie  Farina,  opiX)site  the  J Ulichsplatz. 
':  fixed  pricks. 

i    The  Agents  in  London  are  Messrs.  J.  and  K.  M^Cracken,  38,  Quceu 
Btrcct,  Cannon  Street  West. 
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MARIENBERO. 


HYDROPATHIC    ESTABLISHMENT, 

NBAB  BOPPARD,  ON  THE  RHINE. 

THIS  Establishment  is  in  the  immediate  neighbonrhood  of 
the  Rbenlsh  Railway  Stations  and  Londlniir  P^'ces  of  the  Rhine  Steamers,  and  Is  placed 
in  the  most  delightful  and  smiltnR  situation  in  the  whole  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces. 

It  is  very  close  to  Cohlentz.  Gma.  and  Wieshaden ;  and  it  has  heen  known  during  the  lart 
28  years  as  one  of  the  first,  most  elegant,  and  largest  Establishments  for  Onld  Water  Cnr^. 
Long  experience,  extraordinary  results,  charming  arrangements  and  luxury,  and,  above  all.  the 
advantage  of  incomparable  Water,  has  procured  for  this  Establishment  an  European  renown. 
It  is  especially  visited  by  the  NoblUty  of  aU  countries,  who  seek  this  pleasant  spot  to 
reestablish  or  strengthen  their  failing  health,  or  to  while  away  moat  agreeably  the  summer 


DRESDEN. 

101 

h6tEL    DE    SAXE. 

THIS  celebrated  First-class  Hotel,  kept  by  Mrs.  BORN  and 
her  SONS,  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  embellished,  oontaina  250  Front 
liooms,  with  200  Beds,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Table-d•H6l^ 
best  in  town.  Baths.  Private  Dinners  at  any  hour.  Arrangements  for  the 
winter. 


LAUSANNE. 


Hotel  Oibbon :  Mr.  Bitter^  Proprietor. 
'PHIS    First-class    Hotel,    highly    recommended  in  every 

''*  respect,  b  situated  in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  and  commaoda  the  finest 
and  nio<«t  extensive  views  of  the  Lake,  the  Alpe,  and  the  splendid  aceatrj  around 
Lausanne.  The  tennced  garden  adjoining  the  saUe-i-manger  is  tinsnrptssed  hj 
any  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Gibbon,  who  wrote 
here  his  History  of  Rome.  From  the  extensive  Gaixlen,  which  is  tastefully  laid  out 
and  attached  to  the  Hotel,  tlie  view  is  most  grand  and  romantic  In  &ct,  this 
house  will  be  found  to  give  very  superior  accommodation,  and  to  offer  to  travellers 
a  highly  desirable  place  of  residence  or  of  temporary  sojourn. 

reiudon  at  Bedmeed  PrioM  during  the  Wntu* 


Hotel  Rlohemont. 

THE  same:  PBOPRIETOR  as  Tltfi  ABOVE  HOTEL. 

This  Hotel  is  of  the  firot  order,  and  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  position  in 
the  Environs  of  Lausam NE,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  promenades,  from  whence 
H  most  beautiful  view  of  the  Lake  and  the  Alps  can  be  had. 
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DIEPPE. 


GRAND   HOTEL  IMPERIAL 

DE  DIEPPE, 

Charmingly  situated  on  the  Beach. 


IT  IS  THE  NEAREST  HOTEL  TO  THE  ENGLISH  STEAMERS; 

OF  THE  HIGHEST  CLASS  FOR  CX)MFORT  AND 
CONVENIENCE; 

SPECIALLY  DISTINGUISHED  BY  THE  EMPEROR'S 

AUTHORITY  TO  BEAR  THE  TITLE   OF  -IMPERIAL," 

AND  BY  THE  EMPEROR'S  ARMS. 


SPECIAL  TERMS  WITH  FAMILIES, 

BT  THE  WEEK  OB  FOB  THE  BEASOK. 


PRIVATE  CARRIAGES  BELONGING  TO  THE  HOTEL. 

The  Cellar  eontaina  very  Old  Wines,  and  also  'Win^  of  First  duality, 
of  the  Beit  Vintages. 


Inclusive  Terms  for  the  V^ter  Months  (November  till  June), 
6s.  6d.  per  day ;  Children  and  Servants  Half-price^ 

-igitized  by  V^jOOy  It:! 

PRIVATE    SITT1NQ-R00M8    FOR    FAMILIES. 
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PENZANCE,    CORNWALL. 

MOUNT'S  rIt  house, 

(Adjoikinq  thb  Queen's  Hotel,) 
ESPLANADE,  PENZANOB,  CORNWALL, 

Has  been  erected  and  fitted  up  expressly  as  a 
SEASIDE 

FAMILY  HOTEL  &  FIRST-CLASS  LODGING-HOUSE. 

No  expense  or  Libour  has  been  spared  by  the  Proprietor. 
The  house  is  tumishetl  in  the  most  modem  style,  is  well  supplied  with  Hot 
aiui  Cold  liatks,  and  replete  with  every  aocommodation  suitable  tor  TourUta  to 
West  Cornwall. 

All  the  i)rawin|  Rooms  command  an  uninterrupted  and  unsuii^asseii  Tievr  cf  tiiat 
•  Beauteous  gem  set  in  the  silver  ••&,' 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  the  whole  of  the  magnificent  Bay. 

Invalids  will  find  in   Mount's  Bay  House  the  comforts  of  a  home,  while  the 
beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  situation,  an-l  its  nearness  to  the  chamiing  walks  on 
the  scii-sljore,  lender  it  a  healthy  and  delightful  i-esidence. 
Suites  of  apartments  for  families  of  distinction. 

E.  LAVIN,  Propktetob. 


VICHY-LES-BAINS. 

GRAND   HOTEL   DU   PARC, 

Proprietor,    MR.    GERMOT, 
Opposite  the  Baths  and  the  Park. 

AS  in  Paris  and  London,  Vichy  has  its  Grand  Hotel.     The  Grand  Hotel  da  Pare 
of  Vichy,  for  comfort,  elegance,  and  convenience,  is  equal  to  any  of  the  large 
Hotels  of  Paris  or  London.     Omnibus  and  Caniages  at  the  Station. 

Separate  Suites  of  Apartments  for  Families. 

DIEPPE,  "  ^ 

HOTEL    DE"S    bains 

(MORGAN), 

FACING  the  Seii  and  Baths,  of  the  Highest  ClaKS,  quiet, 
tlxoroughly  reoommendablc.  A  large  private  Houae  also  on  the  beach  for  Families. 

wFsBBADEN. 

HOTEL  B'ANOT.ETERRR  ;  l'ro|iriotnr,  Jos.  Bkrthold  ;  near  the 
Pniraonailn  and  Kochlirnnncn.  llindul  Water  Rathx  Mnnpiinl  by  tho  Korhhninntvi ;  UrjiTO  and  mudl 
Apartrnfiitn  fi>r  Knniili».  luul  ntrvlU'iit  Bttlr<nini!«  for  diigle  Gt'jiUt  tii«n.  T>jIii  Moonr  li«»  li«?n  known  tor  nuuiy 
TfttM  iimunK  lh<<rlitr  uf  Kii^-UhL  Vi>-;t..pt  to  Wi.  »liii.l,.|j.  hiwI  it  w  i>till  a>rulu'Uiil  lii  its  i»ru'|fnl  stylo  of  nnmfort 
i»nd  «'l.>>:i«rKX'.  Ilik'lily  ttoimnf-nilod  by  0n'»Hf)Kjr  at  tho  •  n»ihhlM  frt.m  tlic  ItrunnnL^  tJCKtuman'  aii.1  Marmjr'* 
HiuunKtok.  I*ri.i!  vrry  ni'J<r.iio.  After  ilto  i^caiyu.  Apftrlimoil*  aiv  IcH  in  lliL>  lloid  uu  Ibu  Mme  Uuiuaaa 
l>rlTat«  Riiartincula  iu  the  towu. 
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DIEPPE. 


HOTEL    EO  Y  AL. 

FAOZNO    THE    BEAOH. 

Close  to  the  Bathing  Establishment  and  the  Parade. 

1 T  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTELS 
1  IN  DIEPPE,  commandiog  a  beautiful  aud  extensive  View  of  the 
Soa. 

Families  and  Grentlemen  visiting  Dieppe  will  find  at  this  Establish- 
ment elegant  Large  and  Small  Apartments,  and  the  best  of  accommo- 
dation, at  very  reasonable  prices. 

The  Refreshments,  &c.,  are  of  the  best  quality. 

In  fact,  this  Hotel  fully  bears  out  and  deserves  the  favourable  opinion 
expraw^d  of  it  in  Murray's  and  other  Guide  Books. 

Tdble-d'HoU  and  Private  Dinners, 


PASSAGE    OF    MONT    OENIS. 


SUSA  TO  ST.  MICHSli 

{and  OHM  vtra4)- 

MR:  JOSEPH  BORdd    • 

Carriages  can  be  obtained  for  the  croesing  of  Mont  Gdnis,  from  Susa 
to  St»  Michel,  or  w^  vma^  on  application  lo  Mr.  Josbfb  Bobck)  at 

TURIN— Grand  Hdtel  de  I'Europe. 

SUSA— Hdtel  de  France. 

ST.  MICHEL—Railway  StaticHi  and  H6tel  de  la  Poste. 

Carriages  o[  all  kinds^  to  hold  2,  4,  6,  and  7  persons. 

Travellers  will  fcid  this  the  most  comfortably  and  leas^,  fatiguing 

■way  of  crossing  this  mountain,  the  passage  being  made  in  the  same 

time  as  by  tlie  Coubikb. 

♦^*  TravdUrt  will  altcays  find  at  t*«  Station  of  tit.  MichS^aliAgl^  of 
Mb.  Bv««o>  oil  umva J  o/  tjio  tta^ 
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VENICE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

Moei  oentnlly  aitoated.  close  to  the  Piazza  S.  MABOOtwlthoat  croosiog  t  afngle  Bridge), 
the  principal  ThcatreB  aod  Ghoxchet. 

The  HOl'EL  VICTORIA.  enUrely  rebuilt  and  improved,  cootalns  180  Bedroonu^  laiFe  an*: 
t»mall  Apartmenta,  ftimlahed  with  every  modem  requisite,  beautiful  public  Sitting  Booxu. 
Smoking  aod  BtUiard  Booms.  Table^i'Hdta,  Baths. 

Okarga  oontiderably  more  modenUe  tkan  in  anjf  other  Jinl^raU  KrtaUithmmt. 

KOBSmX 


MILAN. 


EEPOSITOBT  OF  FINE  AETS  AND  ANTIQUTTIES. 
HOTEL   AOOOMMODATIOH   OB  PBIVATE  APASTMEXT8 

Secui-ed  for  Families. 
Mb.  C.  MANINI,  10,  Corsia  del  Giabdino,  Milak. 

ANTWERP. 


6BAMD  INTEBMATIONAL  ALLIANCE  HOTEL  COMPAHT 

(LIHITED). 

h6TEL    ST.    ANTOINE, 

PLACE    VERTE. 

THIS  FIBST-CLASS  HOTEL,  so  -well  known  to  TRA- 
VELLERS, having  become  the  propeily  of  the  above  Company,  has  been 
thoroughly  improved  and  modernised.  Baths  liave  been  erected,  and  a  Hestatu^nt 
estnblished. 

The  extensive  assortment  of  WIHJES,  many  of  which  mt  of  great  age,  were 
selected  with  great  care  and  judgment  by  the  late  Proprietor,  Mr.  Schmitt- 
Spaenuoven,  and  have  obtained  for  this  Hotel  an  Emx)pean  reputatioD. 

A  Superior  Cuisine  and  Table  d'Hote. 

Carriages  of  every  description.'^ Attentive  Servants, 
Bending  Boom  and  Smoking  Boom,  ropplied  with  Xngliih  ud  Tnank 

VEmnngvtf  FBB0«  90B6. 
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METZ. 
H^TEIL.    I>E    L'ETJXfcOPE. 

MB.  MOHIEB,  PBOPBIXTOB. 

T^Ii  IhrBt-nta  Hotel  imi^  frequented  by  Fluillfea  taA  Geatlemeib  dtnated  In  the  flueit 
part  of  the  towi^  near  tbe  IUIlwa]rStatk>n  and  PronMoade.  la  replete  wich  eTeiy  tiomfort: 
Use  apartmenta  are  testeftiUy  tnd  elegantly  fxunltbed.  It  ft  eelelntited  for  its  deanline«, 
ffood  attendaDoe,  and  reaaonable  prices.  Saloons,  Reading,  and  Refresbment  Rooms ;  Table 
d'HOto  at  1  and  5  o'clock;  Breakfasts  and  DInnars  at  all  bourn  AdTantageooa  arrangemente 
made  with  Famines  dnrlng  the  Winter  Seaaon.  In  ^nt  of  the  Hotel  there  Is  a  fine  extensive 
S&rden  and  large  court-yard.  Baths  and  carrtagea  in  the  Hotel.  Omnibuses  and  carriages 
iMlonging  to  the  Hotel  convey  passengers  to  and  from  the  Hallway  Station.  En^^ish,  French, 
Italian^  and  German  spoken.    Ifodergte  prloss. 

MILAN. 


Hotel    Cavour,    Place    Cavour, 

OpposUa  the  Public  Gardens. 
KEPT   BT   J.    8UABDI    AKD    CO. 

This  new  and  magnificent  Estebllshment  is  fitted  up  with  cTeiy  modem  appliance,  and 
■itoated  tai  the  finest  and  moat  pleasant  part  of  tbe  Glry,  close  to  the  Stetion,  the  Grand 
Theatre,  the  National  Museum,  and  the  Froteatent  Church.  The  Interior  ts  perfect,  and  com- 
prlaes  Batba  on  each  fioor,  a  Smoklog  and  a  Reading  Room  supplied  with  foreign  newspapers. 
Excellent  Table-d'HOte.  Cbaripes  very  moderate  and  alfixed  in  each  room. 
Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  at  the  arrival  of  all  trains. 

XasAfer— 0.  VALLETTA. 


DIJON. 


HOTEL      I>XJ      PARC 

raonUXIOBS— BIFABD  BB0TBZB8. 

ffa8  hecn  nowly  Furnished,  and  entirety  Befitted  throughout 

SITUATED  IN  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  TOWN. 

LARGE  AKD  SHALL  APARTMENTS.  GARDBX  BEHIKD  THE  HOTEL. 

TaUe-d'Hote  at  10  ajn.  and  6  pjn. 

CARRIAGES    FOR    DRIVES    IN    THE    TOWN    OR    COUNTRY. 

KB.—AMkfor  M«  Omnibut  of  the  Botd  on  the  arrival  qf  the  Train. 

VIENNA. 

LS0P0LD8TADT. 

Oontelns  Two  Hundred  richly  famished  Apartments,  varying  In  prloe  from  50  Kreataers  to 
6  Vlortns,  together  with  Coflfee,  BUiiard,  and  ssmoking  Rooms ;  also  Saloons  for  Iteading  and 
Recreation*  provided  witn  all  the  best  Jonraats  of  England,  Oermany,  and  France.  INost 
Oflke,  Oovemment  Telegraph  Office,  and  Fbotographic  Sittdio  on  tbe  Premises.  Restenrant 
d  la  oarte,  at  fixed  prices  at  all  hours.  Elegant  carriages  always  ready  fur  the  convenience 
of  tiaveUers,  and  Omnlbasea  oonsuntlv  running  to  the  Railway  Stattons.  This  Hotel,  the 
largest  in  Vienna,  offers  the  most  desirable  advantages  to  travellers,  aa,  inespectivo  of  its 
excellent  ac(»romodatioo,  it  Is  siloated  In  the  most  pleasant  and  finest  part  of  the  town. 
_^^  Iflmaagen  and  Proprielmrs,  RIhcIi  aBd  Blaytfr* 
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ANTWERP. 


HOTEL  DU  GRAND  LABOUREUR, 


PLACE  DE  MEIE,  26. 


THIS  old-established  and  highly-recommended  Hotel,  'which 
has  beeQ  ooosiderablj  enlarged,  is  situated  in  the  Bnest  and  healthiest  a^izare 
of  the  dty  d*  Antwerf) ;  its  cleanlineM  and  the  excellency  of  the  table-<l*hote  and 
wines,  added  to  the  attention  and  civility  shown  to  all  visitors,  have  made  it 
deservedly  popular* 

EOT  AlTD  OOU)  BATHS. 

ENGLISH   AND   FRENCH  NEWSPAPERS. 

WILDBAD. 

(Five  Leagiies  from  Pforzhenn,) 


H6tel  Klumpp,   formerly  Hotel  de   rOurs, 

Mb.  W.  KLUMPP,  Pbopribtob, 


THIS  First-clafis  Hotel,  containing  36  Salong,  and  170  Bed- 
rooms, with  a  separate  Breakfast  and  Heading  Room,  as  well  as  a  verr 
extensive  and  elegant  Dining  Room,  Artificial  Garden  over  the  River,  is  situated 
opposite  the  Bath  and  Conversation  Hou.se,  and  in  tlic  immediate  vicinity  of  th<> 
Promenade.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  elegant  and  comfortable  apertmentt,  gocxi 
cuisine  and  cellar,  and  deserves  its  wide-spreiid  reputation  ris  in  ezodleat  hotel. 
Table-d'hote  at  One  and  Five  o'clock.    Break&sta  and  Suppers  ^  U  carte. 

IBXCHAjrC^S   OVFtCSL 

Correspondent  of  the  principal  Bankings- houses  of  London  for  the  psymeDt  of 
Circular  Notes  and  Lettera  of  Credit.  During  the  season  it  is  the  office  of  the 
Diligence  to  Pforzheim  Station  of  the  Baden  Railway,  which  leaves  Wildbad  for 
the  Courrier  and  Express  Trains,  and  returns  from  Pforzheim  ftflef  the  arrivsl  of 
theje  trains.  Through  Tickets  issued,  and  Baggage  Registered,  to  and  from  most 
•f  the  pHncipiiT  tbwns. 
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PARIS. 

HOTEL  DES  DEUX  lONDES 
ET  D'ANGLETERBE, 

8,  BUE  D'ANTIH, 


Trib  magnifloent  filret-claad  Hotel,  teoently  ooturtmoted  and 
elegantly  famislied  in  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  style, 
surrounded  by  gardens,  justifies  the  preference  accorded  to  it 
by  Families  and  Gentlemen  tot  the  splendour  and  comfort  of 
its  Apartments,  its  excellent  Cuisine,  and  the  care  and  atten- 
tion shown  to  all  who  honour  the  fiotel  with  their  patronage. 

LARGE  AMD  SHALL  APARTMENTS,  AlfP  SINGLE 
ROOMS,  AT  MODERATE  CHARGES. 

PRIVATE   RESTAVRAIVT. 

SPLENDID   0QFFEE-RQQM8,   SALOONS,   READINB  AND 
SMOKINS   ROOMS. 

LETTfife-BOX.    INTERPRETERS. 

HORSES,  ELEGANT  OARRLiaES,  OMNIBUSES 

FOR  THE  RAH^WATS. 
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FBEIBUBQ  in  Breagau,  Duohy  of  Badexu 

HdTEL   SOMMER,  Zahringer  Hof, 

Kewlt  built,  opposite  the  StAtion;   finest  view  of  th<f  Black  Forest  and  th( 

Vosges  ;  most  oomfbrtable  and  best  house  there.     Baths  in  the  Hotel. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  G.  H.  SOMMER. 

AMSTERDAM. 

BRACK'S  DOELEN  HOTEL— Situated  in  tbe  Centre  of  the  Town, 
and  meet  oonvenlent  for  VisitoTS  on  pteasare  or  busineis.  It  oomxBands  a  splendid  \\ovi 
of  the  Quays,  fto.;  and,  being  oondncted  on  a  liberal  scale,  It  Is  patronised  bj  the  higb>'s| 
dasses  of  society  in  Holland.  It  is  abo  much  fkiequented  t^  fiQffli»h  Travellers  for  tbe  ci-n. 
fort  and  flrst-rate  aooommndation  it  affords,  as  well  as  for  tbe  invariabls  dvlllty  shown  t.; 
▼Isltora  Gold  and  warm  baths  may  be  had  at  any  boor.— Carriages  for  hire.'— Table  d'^ict^i 
at  half-past  4,  or  dinner  k  la  carte. 


BADEN-BADEN. 


H6tel  de  Hollande :  Proprietor^  A.  BoesBler. 

T^HTS  fiivourite  and  first-class  Hotel,  situated  near  the  Kunaal,  Pro- 

-■-  nmmlU,  and  Theatrs.  oommaudi  one  of  tbe  moet  charming  views  In  Baden.  Tht  tnrvmn  of  bnidiuMi 
renderlnic  It  neoeneiy  to  enlarfe  the  Hotel,  it  now  oaneliti of  mora  than  •  hawtred  deepiiv  emrtmtuts, 
eleipuit dttiiie'4t)om«,  and  •  garden  far  the  oee  of  vieltarB.  Oomforteble  PnbUe  Sttttng  Boom.  It  1m  n  r- 
docted  under  the  InmedUte  nipetintendonce  of  the  Proprietor,  who  endeevoora,  br  tbe  moit  etriet  attenti.  i; 
and  eaneadingly  moderate  prtoea,  to  merit  the  oontinned  patronage  of  Kngliih  TUton.  'The  flinati '  kt  ). 
fither  Jonraala.  The  WJnei  of  this  Hotel  are  repnted  of  the  beat  quality  in  Baden.  Fixed  modentSa  cbarKt  h 
foremythiaf. 

BraakfiietrOafiA.a6kieiitMrt;lW,49kn.    Talde  d'HAte  at  Os«.  1  fl.  t4  kr. ;  at  jntet.  1  fl.  4t  kr. 

Mr.  Auouarce,  remainlnf  nje  Pn^arietor,  will  qian  no  palna  to  dawnra  tbe  canMtiuM  of  Iq^IA  Tm««11er«. 

--"**- iaipoloaB. 

Open  dvrlmg  the  WlHtcr. 


BIARRITZ. 

h6tEL    de    FRANCE, 

And  the  magnificent  Maison  Garderes. 

Pbopbdetob,  Mb.  GARDERES. 
n^HESE   two    first- olaas   Establishments   are    deliglitfally 

•^  sitaated  on  the  Beach,  in  front  of  the  Imperial  Chiteau,  the  Baths,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  Promenades.  They  are  furnished  in  a  most  superior  style,  with 
every  comfort  and  oonvemenoe  that  can  be  desired  by  English  or  American  Ti:a- 
yelleiv.    Moderate  charges.    The  Proprietor  speaks  English. 

OiiviatM  flir  Sxoorriimi  in  the  Pyrtneai  &tBpti!^ 
Table-d*Hdto.    *  The  Times'  newspaper. 
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TURIN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE. 

PROPRIETORS— 

MESSES.   BOMTTI  AND    CASALEGGIO. 

Situated,  Place  dn  Chateau,  opposite  the 
King's  Palace. 


T^HIS  unrivalled  and  admirably  conducted  Hotel 
^  has  been  entirely  refurnished  to  afford  great  comfort, 
\nd  in  the  very  best  taste,  and  thus  peculiarly  recommends 
itself  to  the  notice  of  English  travellers, 

EXCELLENT  TABLE  D'HOTE,  at  5i  o'clock. 

iVkhOttt  Wine,  4  fr. ;  Dinner  in  Apartments,  6  ft. ;  Breakfast, 
with  Tea  or  Coffee  and  Eggs,  2  fr. 


REDUCED  TERMS  FOR  A  LENGTHENED  STAY. 

Interpreters  Speaking  all  tbe  European  Languages. 

CHABaXS    MODEBATS. 


THE    TIMES    NETrsI>AJ?E». 


Omnibus  from  the  fiotel  will  be  fotmil  atev^ 
Train. 
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London  and  Sonth-Westem  Sailway. 

LONDON  STATION,  WATEELOO  BEIDGE. 
The  Cheap  and  Fioturesque  Boute  to 

PARIS,  ROUEN,  HONFLEUR,  AND  CAEN, 

Vid  SOUTHAMPTON  and  HA  VRE, 

Every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday*  the  lut  Train  from  London  at  9  p.m. 

Faira  thrtnighmt  (London  and  Faria)'-Fni0r  Clam,  26/0;  Sbooss  CukSb,  20/0- 

Betwm  TickMU  (available  for  one  month)— FnsT  Class.  SO/0 ;  Seocwd  Clabb,  SO/O* 

Additional  Sailings  after  ls£  Jwie. 


JERSET,  6UERNSET,  AND  ST.  MALO, 

MAITi  SEKVICB* 

Vid   SOUTHAMPTON—The  favourite  Route. 
Every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

FOru  tkrougluna  (London  and  Jersey  or  Guernsey)— 81/0  Fntar  j  21/0  Shxihi)  Cl\». 
Retvm  TickeU  (available  for  One  Month)— 45/0  First  ;  or  3S/0  Sboom  Ci.A8e. 
TJie  Last  Train  from  London  in  Hmefor  the  Stea^ners  Uavee  at  0  p.m. 

t-^or  further  Information  apply  to  Mr.  De  Von  lie,  3,  Place  Venddme,  Paria. — ^Mr.  L*ngstif 
A1.  Grand  Qual,  Havre. — Mr.  Enault,  Mopfleur. — Mr.  £.  D.  Le  Ocratenr,  Jersey. — M- 
Spanier,  Guemt«cy. — CapUln  Gaudln,  SL  Malo. — Or  to  Mr.  E.  K.  Oobkb,  Steam  Pack^  i 
8nperlntendent,  Southampton. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

HOTEL   D'ANGLETERRE. 

JAMES  MISSIBIE,  Proprietor. 

THIS  long-established  and  well-known  Hotel,  situated  in  the 
GKAND  RUE  DE  PERA,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  UNUi- 
VALLED  BOSPHORUS,  is  replete  with  every  comfort  and  contcnicnce  for  th- 
accommodation  of  Families  and  Tourists. 

A  Select  Table  d'Hdte. 

In  consequence  of  the  latgely  increasing  unml>Gr  of  Visitors  to  the  OTTOMAN 
CAPITAL,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  can  now  be  reached  from  all  pails  • 
Europe,  nnd  imssengers  who  scl(K.t  this  agi-ecuble  route  to  and  from  INDIA  n: 
the  East,  it  is  i-equested  that  families  desirous  of  securing  room:*  telegraph  . 
write  in  anticipation.  Every  attention  will  be  paid  to  instructions  thus  trai  ■ 
mitted. 

OABETOILT  gEUSOTg^Wrmijy^Q^^E  AIL 

The  AlUiuhiHli  ami  BoaU  of  the  Botel  ttieall  tlu  arrital  o/lhe  Sieaintn. 
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TO  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS. 


DORRELL  &  SON'S 
15,    CHARING    CROSS,    S.W. 

ZSvery  Ixtformation  given  respecting  Travelling  on  the  Oontinenti 

Tnucsh  aad  Italian  apoken,  and  Comspondanoe  caniad  on  in  dtto  I«a(ru«a' 

taiU  b7  pQBt»  on  applica- 
tion. 

FiBusports  Moanted, 
and  enclosed  In  Oaaea. 
with  the  name  of  the 
b^uer  Impresaed  in  gold 
on  the  outside;  thnsaf- 
fofding  secnrity  against 
ii^JuTy  or  loss,  and  pre- 
venting delay  in  the 
frequent  examination  of 
the  Passport  when  tra- 
velling. 
Catet,  la.  ed.  to  5f.  each, 

THE   LATEST    EDITIONS   OF    MURRArS    HANDBOOKS. 

Sngliih  and  Foreign  Stationery,  Oialogne  Books,  Gonriers'  Bags,  Pooket* 
books  and  Purses  of  every  desor»tion,  Travelling  Inkstands^  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  Articles  nseftil  for  Travellers. 


BRrnsH  SvBJBcrs  vialt- 
in<^  the  Continent  will 
aave  trouble  and  expense 
by  obtaining  their  i'aas- 
ports  through  the  above 
Agenqr.  No  personal 
atteodanoo  ia  required, 
and  oountry  residents 
may  have  their  Pass- 
porta  forwarded  through 
the  poet  A  *  PAflBFOBi 
PKospBcrrus,'  conUlnlng 
every  particular  in  de- 


FeCt  ObttUning  Fassport,  U, ;  Vigat,  U.  eodk. 


THE    ATHJEN-aEUM:. 


EVERY  SATURDAY,  OP  ANY  BOOKSELLER  OR  NEWS  AGENT, 

FRICB  THREEPENCE. 

Each  Half- Yearly  Vohme  complete  tn  itaelf,  with  TUle-Page  and  Index* 

THE   ATHENiEUM 

JOUBNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,  AND  THE    FINE    ARTS. 

COKTAnra : — Reviews  of  every  important  New  Book — Repobtb  of  the  Learned 
Societies— Authentic  Acoounts  of  Scientific  Voyages  and  Expeditions -r 
Foreign  Correspondence  on  Subjects  relating  to  Literature,  Science,  and  Art 
— CRrnoiSMS  on  Art,  Music,  and  Drama — Biographical  Notices  of  dis- 
tinguished Men— Orioikal  Papers  and  Poems— Weekly  Gossip. 

THS  ATBESJBXm  is  so  conducted  that  the  reader,  however  distant,  is,  in 
respect  to  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  on  an  equality  in  point  of  information  with 
the  best-informed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 

Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  13«. ;  Six  Months,  6«.  6rf.  If  required  to  be 
sent  hf  Post,  the  Postage  extra. 

, -_—- -^ -igitizedbyV^jOOyitr 

Office  for  AdvertiseikientB^ 
20,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O. 
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S8TABI1I8HSSB  1864. 


THE   ORIGINAL    SOCIETY 


or 


COURIERS  AND  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS, 

440,  WEST  STBAHD, 

LONDON,  W,C. 


npHE  NOBILITY  and  GENTRY  are  moet  lespectfully  informed  that, 
deepljr  improMd  with  the  Rsponiible  dati«0  denolviAg  upon  Couriers  and 
Trayelling  SerrBnta,  a  limited  number  of  respectable  Englishmen  and  Germans 
have  formed  themselyet  iBto  a  Society,  to  whioh  no  Member  is  eligible  imless  of 
strict  integrity,  general  information,  experience,  and  good  beharionr  in  previous 
engagements,  which  can  be  authenticated  by  reference  te  Employers. 

At  the  same  tirae  they  b^  to  inform  the  Nobility,  G«tatiy,  and  Families  that 
experienced  Servants  of  the  aboye  class,  «f  the  highest  chosacter  and  integrity,  may 
be  engaged  at 

LEE  &  CARTER^S 

44XK  WB8T  BTBJJSTD,  W«Oi» 

where  a  large  collection  of 

MURRAY'S     AND    OTHER     GUIDES, 

]MAPS,  DICTIONARIES,  DIALOGUES,  &c.,  IN  ALL  LANGUAGES, 

And  everything  required  by  Travellers,  is  kept  in  great  variety, 

AKD    AU.    tr«fQIIMATION    ABOUT    PASSPORTS    CAM    Bi    OBTAINED. 
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LUCXBNE. 


HAUSER  BROTHERS,  PaoPBiETORa. 
TBOB  UtBOSST  HOTSIi  IN  awrraSKBI^ANlK 

Best  Bitoation  on  tlie  Quay,  witli  splemlid  view  of  the  oele* 
brated  panorama  of  the  IJako  and  Mountains. 

THE  high  reputation  which  this  establishment  enjoys  among 
Ti-ayellen,  and  especialiy  English  and  American  famliies,  U  the  bettt  and 
strongest  assorance  of  its  superior  arrangement  and  comfort.  Its  new  immense 
Dining- Koom,  with  adjoining  Garden,  Sal6n,  and  large  Parloar,  attract  the  attention 
of  evety  Visitor. 

Bednoed  Prioei  (Peniion)  are  made  for  lenser  ylsiti  in  the  early  and  later 
parts  of  the  Seaaon. 

.  HOMBOURQ. 

HOTEL  VIGTOBIA,  close  to  the  Springs  and  the  Kuraaal,  is  one  of 
tlM  flMst  and  bMt  litiuted  BoteU.  Tbo  PrDprietur.  IL  QUSTAVE  WEIGANA.  who  bu  been  for 
luAtiy  fmn  iu  itrnt-dam  Uoieb  In  London,  ottan  to  mgU/b  trvrtltan  •  good  boa«e,  with  erery  oomfort. 
KucUent  TaUeHrhftte  and  «ood  Wtneii.  at  modArate  dmrgM     Bponme  BMiu.     K.B.  —  AU  Idnda  of  WLam 


r  fMn  iu  fln^Hdaa  UoMt  In  London,  ottan  to  Bmrltt  traTanara  a  good  boa«e,  with  erery  oomfort. 

lent  TaWeHrhWe  and  good  Wtoen     '        ' — -»  -       -«•  -    •      -  — 

xported  to  any  part  of  England,  ] 
e^iirp^y  prepared  fin-  Bnglaud),  called 


arc*  exported  to  any  part  of  England,  particulariy  hJji  eicallent  Sparkling  Wines  (nice  and  diy,  whioh  aro 
,  ^^  «  _.^   .V  -..-d^otoria  8parkll£«lloeello  and  HoSk. 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL  r>E   I^A.   COXnaONTCEJ. 

Pbopbiktob,  C.  ALDINGKR. 

THIS  PIBST-TLASS  ESTABLISHMENT,  just  newly  far. 
fiished  and  fitted  up  throughout,  ofTera  Travellers  a  most  ettensive  view  of 
the  Laice  of  Genera^  Mont  Blanc,  &c.,  firom  its  position  at  the  head  of  the  magni- 
fisent  new  bridge. 

£very  attention  paid  to  .the  comfort  and  wishes  of  Families  and  Gentlemen. 
Active  attendance,  good  cuisine  and  cellar.  Tables-d'H5te  at  1,  5,  and  7  o'clock. 
English  and  American  newspapers.    The  Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  meets  every  Tnin. 

BRUSSELS. 

LACE     MA.NtJFACTORY. 

Tbe  Ertablishment  of  Mdlks.  0.  DE  VERONIES  ET  6(EUB8»  snccessors  of  Mr.  VAN* 
PKUICELEX-BRE^ON.  No.  20,  Rue  d£S  Parvissiens.  cloM  to  the;  Cathedral  of  St.  6ndnle» 
is  very  strongly  recooira«nded. 
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VEVAY  (Switzerland). 
n  ^  T  E  L      3X  O  TV  TV  E  T, 

DU  dea  3  Couronnea, 
XeMnm.  8CH0TT  k  CO.,  Proprietors,  aad  Snooeiion  to  Hr.  Xonnet 

THIS  Large  and  First-class  Establishment,  situated  close  to 
the  Lake,  affords  supeiior  accommodation  for  Families  and  Geatleiuen.  It  is 
eztensiTelj  patrooised  for  its  comfoit  and  cleanliness.  Persons  remaining  some 
time  will  find  this  a  most  desirable  Reddenoe ;  and  from  October  15  to  June  1  they 
can  live  here  moderately  en  pension.  Reading-room  well  sapplied  with  papers.  A 11 
languages  spoken.  Salon  for  conversation  and  music.  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms. 

"  baleT 

hotel  des  trois   rois. 

PfiOPBIETOA,  Me.  WALD. 

THIS  ancient  and  justly-renowned  first-class  Establishment 
is  situated  on  the  Rhine,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Jnra,  the 
Beach  Forest,  and  the  Vosges,  so  that  the  eye  may  with  one  glance  take  a  peep  into 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  France.  The  Hout^i  is  comfortable  in  eveiy  respect. 
Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms  newly  arranged.  Warm  Baths.  Mr.  Wald  does  all 
in  his  power  to  render  the  sojourn  at  his  hou.se  as  pleasant  as  possible.  The 
Omnibuses  of  the  Hotel  are  always  in  attendance  at  the  Railway  Stations. 


LUQANO,   SWITZERLAND. 
HdTEL  ET  BELVEDERE  DV  PARC. 

Kept  bt  A.  BEHA. 

THIS  first-class  HOTEL  contains  160  Sleeping-Kooms  and 
Saloons,  all  elegantly  fumii»hed ;  "  Siilons  de  reunion ;  an  English  chapel ;  aud 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Gardens  in  the  country.  The  Hotel  is  very  agreeably 
situated  for  the  two  seasons.  During  the  winter  the  Hall  aud  landings  are  warm^t. 
Gi'eat  improvements  have  been  made  since  last  year,  by  the  addition  of  new  PuLiie 
Kooms,  and  numerous  Apartments  for  Families,  with  eveiy  comfort  desirable. 

BADEN-BADEN. 
VICTORIA     HOTEL. 

Propriotor,  Xr.  7BAHZ  OB08E0LZ. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  finest  built  and  best  furnished  First-class 
Hotels,  situated  on  the  new  Promenade,  near  the  Kursaal  and  Theatre  ;  it 
commands  the  most  channing  views  in  Baden.  It  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  be^t 
Hotels  in  Germany.  The  Table  and  Wines  are  excellent,  with  prompt  attendarnv 
and  great  civility.     Prices  very  moderate.    English  and  other  Journals. 
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I  R  ELAN  D. 

ajvxrim:  aiim:s  hotel, 

PORTRUSH. 

THIS  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated,  having  an  uninterrupted 
▼lew  of  Uw  Atlaktic  Ocbav,  the  Qia>^'8  Gausbwat,  the  Ssx^BisSk  md  Louoh  Fotlv* 

It  oontains  upwards  of  100  Apartments^ 

PtlnclpaU^  facing  tlie  Sea. 

A   NOBLE   COFFEE-ROOM, 

with  Drawing-Boom  attached,  equally  available  for  Ladles  and  Oentlemen. 

Table  d'Hote  daily  during  the  Season. 

Caiibie  and  Wines  Fim-Qass.  Terms  moderate.  F^enoh  spokeQ. 

BUUaml  mmd  mmmiOmg  WLmomm. 

THE   SEA   BATHS, 

Beoently  relyqilt  on  the  Hotel  Grounds*  by  Mr.  Bbowx.  will  be  found  to  contain  every 
modern  Improvement.  Sejparate  Apartmeut»  for  Ladies  and  Qoitlemea.  Hot,  Gold,  Shower, 
and  Doacbe  Baths.  The  Superintendents  tn  each  Department  being  people  of  experience. 
\isitore  to  the  Baths  may  depend  ou  every  attention. 

B^itensive  IfOsting  and  Livery  Kstabllshment  in  connection  with  the  BoteL 
A  Vehicle  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  bacli  dally  during  the  Season. 
Ttsiiaft  to  die  Hold  are  re9jpectfuUy  requested  to  be  partictdar  in  inquiring  for  the  ANTRTM 
ARMS  HOTEL  Omnibus,    It  aUettds  all  SUamert  and  IVaiiu,  for  the  conveyance  of 
PoMimgert  to  ike  Hoid/rtc, 

J.  BROWN,  Pbofeiktob. 
Pifrtrwh  is  tke  neared  BaUwty  Station  to  iha  (Hant'i  CauMeioay, 

TfB.  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST,  149,  STRAND.  LONDON, 

1t1  W.C.,  gives  Practical  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  sod  Geology.  He  can  also  supply 
Klementaiy  Collections  of  Minerals,  Rooks,  and  Fossils,  on  the  following  terms:— 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  cabinet,  with  three  trays £i    ^    0 

•200  Specimens,  larger,  in  cabinet,  with  five  trays 6    B    0 

300  Spednaens.  larger,  in  cabinet,  with  eight  drawers 10  10    0 

400  Specimens.  larger,  in  cabinet,  with  twelve  drawers    ....      21    0    0 

More  extensive  Collections,  to  lllnstniie  Geology,  at  60  (o  100  Guineas  each,  with  every 
requisite  lo  aisaUt  those  commencing  the  study  of  this  interesting  sdeooe.  a  knowledge  of 
which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

*  A  Collection  for  Kive  Guineas  which  will  Illustrate  the  recent  works  on  Geology  by 
Aoated.  Jukes,  Murchison,  HhilUpa.  and  especially  the  new  edition  of  I^yell's  *  Elements,' 
contains  20o  Specimens,  in  a  cabinet,  with  five  travs,  comprising  the  following,  vix.  :— 

MiMEKAUS  which  are  either  the  oomponents  of  Rocks,  or  oocaslonally  imbedded  in  them:— 
Qnartx,  Agate.  Chalcedony,  Jasper,  Gamet«  Zeolite,  Hornblende,  Angtte.  Asbestus,  Felspar, 
Mica,  Talc,  Tourmaline,  Calcareous  Spar,  Fluor,  Selenite.  Baiyta,  Strontia,  Salt,  Cryolite, 
Sulphur,  Plumbago.  Bitumen,  Jet.  Ac 

Nativb  Mrtalb  or  MKrALuranous  MorxKAU:  these  are  found  in  masses.  In  beds,  or  In 
▼eins,  and  occasionally  in  the  beds  of  rivers.  Specimens  of  the  following  are  contained  in 
the  Cttbinet:— Iron,  Manganese,  Lead,  Tin,  Zinc,  Copper,  Antimony,  Silver.  Gold,  Platina,  &c. 

Bocks:— Granite.Gneite.  Mica-slate.  Porphyry,  Serpentine.  Sandstone8.LiBe8tones,Lavas,ftc. 

pALiEOZOic  FoesiLB,  from  the  Llandello.  Wen  lock,  LudIow4Devonkui,and  Carboniferous  Bocks. 

Seoondaby  FoesiLB,  from  the  Trias,  Lias,  Oolite,  Wealden,  and  Cretaceous  Groups. 

Tbbtiary  Foesiui.  ftom  the  Woolwich,  Barton,  and  Bracktesbam  Beds,  Tendon  Clay,  Crag,  kc  . 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  Specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 

ISCTUBES  09  MEnSRALOOT  AHS  OEOLOOT 

at  King's  Collbgk.  I^ndon,  are  given  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  Mornings  fVom  0  to  10. 
Those  on  Mineralogy  begin  early  in  C^tol)er,  and  terminate  at  Ghrisimas.  Those  on  Geology 
commence  in  January  and  continue  till  June.  A  shorter  course  of  I^ectures  on  Mineralogy 
and  Geology  Is  delivered  to  Evening  Classes,  from  8  till  9.  These  begin  in  October  and 
terminate  at  Easter.  Mr.  Trxnakt  accompanies  his  Students  to  the  Public  Mnrtcnms  and  to 
ji\Acn  of  Geological  interest  In  the  conntrj'. 
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OENSVA. 
No.  2,  PLACE  DBS  BEEOUES. 

GEO.  BAKER, 

ENGLISH   CHEMIST   &   DRUQQIST. 


PRESCRIPTIONS  CAREFULLY  PREPARED.    ALL  KINDS  OP  PATENT 
-    MEDICINES  AND  PERFUMERY, 

EomoBopfttiiic  Prepaiatioiis.    Soda  tad  teatoga  Water. 


Owing  to  the  facilities  accorded  by  the  *  Posies  FSd^rciles*  Medicines 
ipid  Preparations  of  all  kinds  are  forwarded  with  the  greatest  despatch 
and  safety  to  all  parts  of  Switzerland  and  the  Contineol. 


GENEVA. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  METROPOLE. 

CONDUCTED  BY  ME.  WILLIAM  WOLBOIiD. 


This  lai-ge  and  excellent  Establishment,  situated  in  the  inost  favour- 
able quarter  of  the  town,  opjx>site  the  En^rlish  Garden,  and  near  all  the 
principle  edifices,  enjoys  the  finest  view  of  the  Lake,  in  its  full  extent, 
and  contains  200  most  elegantly  furnished  Bed  and  Sittin^-^xwms  in 
every  variety. 

A  beautiful  Reading-room,  where  all  the  chief  English,  American, 
French,  and  German  Newspapers  are  to  he  found,  with  a  spacious  Coffee 
and  Smokiii2-room  ;  in  short,  every  comfort  travellers  may  expect  from 
a  fiffit-rate  Hotel,  is  at  their  disposition. 

The  House,  by  its  g^)od  ventilation,  is  exceedingly  cool  in  snimner, 
and  in  winter  is  well  heated  by  larac  stoves. 

Chnrgps  very  modemte,  and  Pension  during  the  winter. 

Tahlti^*h6t«  three  times  a  day,  at  4  fcs.  each  person,  at  1,  6,  and 
7  o'clock. 

Omnibuses  belonging  to  the  Hotel  to  and  from  the  Station  for  every 

^»n-.  ,igitizedby^^OOyle 

Private  Carriages  and  Cabs  always  ready. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  BELLE  YUE. 

Proprietor,  Ur.  EDWARD  DREMEL. 

'pHIS  magnificent  Hotel,  in  oflfering  to  the  Visitor  every 
kind  of  coiofort-  and  fuxspmrnodatioii,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  sitnated  adjoimng 

THE   PALACE  OF  THE  KINO, 

and  facing 
THE  PLACE  ROYALE  AND  THE  PARK. 

It  contains  numerous  large  and  small  Apartments,  as  well  as  single 
Koonw. . 

T<iMe  an&U,  rkMy  urved.     Choioe  Wines. 

BHOKIKa   BOOM. 

RBADING  Room,  With  Che  hest  Belgtaoi,  English,  Frf^nch, 
Oemi«n»  and  Aueiican  Dallr  Pft|ien  ftad  Periodicals. 

Terraoes*  with  Splendid  View  overlooking  the  Park. 

▲BBAK0EMENT8  MADE  FOB  THE  WII7TEB. 


Mr.  Dbbmel,  the  new  Proprietor  of  this  Hotel,  hopes  to  Justify  the 
confidenoe  placed  in  him,  by  a  carefully  arranged  system  of  prompt  and 
civil  attendance,  combined  with  moderate  charges. 
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FLORENCE. 

BRIZZI    AND    NICCOLAI'S 
Bfuisloal  £2sta.l>lislunLeiBt. 

PIANOFORTES,  OPlniE^BEST  MAKERS, 

FOB  SALE  AND  OX  HiaE. 

GENERAL    DEPOT  FOR  WINO-lNSTf^UMENTS. 
Italian  and  Vorel^n  Masie« 

JUUneal  Lending  Library. 

PIAZZA.  MADONNA.  I     BRANCH  HOUSE  (McflW  I>BI^> 

PALAZZO  ALDOBRANDINI.         |  12.  VIA  CEBRETANL 


ZURICH. 

HOTEL   BELLEVUE   AU    LAC. 

Proprietory:  C.  6UYER. 

THIS  splendid  and  admirably  conducted  eBtablishment,  eita- 

ated  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  commands,  by  Its  ansarpasaed  ponltlon,  the  betl  view  of 
the  Lak^  Alpt.  and  Qladera,  and  offers,  by  its  superior  lutemal  amuogements,  the  oomfons 
of  Private  ApartmenU  and  Public  Parlours,  with  carefbl,  civil,  and  quiei  attendants— ali 
desirable  attracUuns  to  travellers  as  a  place  of  residence  or  of  temporsry  sojourn. 

Fention  at  rtduced  price*,  and  arrangenuntt  mode  for  families  from  October  to  JiUjf. 


Q  E  N^  A. 

h6tEL  lyiTALIE. 

Madame  F.  TEA,  Proprietress. 

Via  del  CaxnpPt  Ifo.  10. 

n^HIS  Hotel,  formerly  the  Eaggio  Palace,  ia  one  of  the 
cleanest,  best  situated,  and  most  comfortable  in  Italy.  It  has 
been  fitted  up  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  every  possible  convenience  and  luxury. 

The  front  windows  command  a  splendid  view  of  the  Harbour 
and  City. 

English,  French,  and  German  spoken. 

Table-d*h6te  at  4  francs,  and  all  other  charges  strictly  moderate. 

The  Hotel  Omnibus  attends  the  arrival  of  every  Train,  oyie 
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LUCHON  (BAQNiRES  DE),  PYRENEES. 

Grand  Hotel  Bonne-Maison  et  de  Londres^ 

Mr.  VIDAL,  Jnn.,  Proprietor. 

Situated  opposite  the  Thermal  Establishment  or  Bath-nxnns.  This  fiiyoarite  and 
first-rate  Hotel  affords  eztensiTe  aooommodatioa  of  the  best  description  for  a  large 
number  of  visitors.  It  is  delightfollj  sitoated,  and  will  be  found  most  comfortable 
for  Families  or  Gentlemen. 

HEIDELBERG. 
h6tEL     de     L'EUROPE. 

THIS  New,  Magnificent,  First-rate  Establishment,  surronnded 
by  priTate  sod  pablio  gardeoi,  with  the  view  of  th«  Castle,  and  the  very  be^t 
litostiim  of  Heidelbei-g,  mjaya  already  ao  European  reputation. 

X2EFBU-0VJXB,  Proprietor. 

NEAR   TO    LAUSANNE.. 

HOTEL   BEAU  RIVAGE. 

SITUATED  IN  ONE  OP  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  SPOTS  OF 
THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 


LUCERNE. 

SWAN  HOTEL.— This  Hotel,  in  the  very  best  situation, 
eqjoys  a  bigh  chancier.  Mr.  H£F£LI.  the  Proprietor,  has  nude  in  the  later  years 
a  great  many  lmprovemeDt^  and  does  his  possible  to  offer  to  his  visitors  a  comfortable 
home.  An  elegant  new  Ladles'  Drawing<room,  besides  a  Beading-room  and  SmoUag*room. 
By  a  week's  at^van,  pension  arrsncementSL 


DRONTHEIM,    NORWAY,  j 

h6tEL    D'ANGLETEKRE, 

THBONDLTEM. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  SITUATED  IN  THE  FINEST  PART  OF  THE  TOWK. 

AFABTHENTS  &  SISQtLE  BOOKS.    TABLE  D'HTITE. 

ENGLISH     SPOKEN. 
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GENOA. 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE, 
KEPT   BY   I80TTA   BBOTHER8. 

LAKGE  and  small  Apartments,  Table-d'hote,  Private  Dinners 
at  a  fix«Hl  price,  or  i  la  OarU.    Reading  and  Oonvewatlon  Eooma.    Batha.    Omnibus 

for  all  the  trains. 


GENOA. 

h6tel  national 
kept  by  ibotta  bbothers. 

SUITES  of  Apartments  and  Single  Rooms,  Table-d*h6te,  Pri- 
vate Dinners  at  a  fixed  price,  or  a  la  Carle,  li&ilvi.  Advantageous  tennt  for  a  long  stay. 
Same  Hout«  at  l^aples^  HOtel  dc  Ueneva,  Place  MtMliuA. 

ATHENS. 

HOTEL     DES     ETRANGEBS, 
Hmt  th«  Boyal  FftUwe. 

In  the  most  dcli^'htfal  situation,  oppo^^ite  the  Boyal  Gardoiis,  near  the  Palace.  The  bntt  Hotel 
in  Athens.    M<xitirato  prices;  good  attendaaoe.    All  languugtu  spoken. 


Wl  ESBADEN. 


FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  &  BATHS. 

PBOPBIETOR,  DE.  ZAIS. 


'PHIS   Firet-Class  Establishment,  equal  to  any  on  the 

-*•  Rhine,  is  in  the  best  and  most  delightful  situation  in  the  Great  Squaiie, 
oppoftite  tlie  Kuraaal,  the  Ttteiitre,  the  Promenades ;  oloae  to  the  Boiiing 
Spring  and  tlie  new  English  Chapel. 

This  Hotel  is  the  largest  in  the  place,  containing  a  great  clioice  of 

SPLENDID  AND  OOMFOETABLE  AFAETMBNT8, 

for  Families  and  Sinf^le  Travellers ;  exquisite  Ciitsiue  and  Aret-claaB  Wines, 
combined  with  attentive  service  and  moderate  charges. 

TABLE  DBOTE  at  1  and  6  p.m.,  and  PBIVATE  DINNEE8, 

NumerGm  comfortahlp  Bathing  Cabineh,  supplied  with  Hot  Mineral, 
and  Sirret  Waters,      gtizedbyV^UOgie 
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THE  BEST  BOOK  THE  BEST  QIFT. 


Printed  on  toned  paper,  viiih  100  lUurtrations  and  Eight  Panoramic  Views, 
Two  vols.,  crown  8vo^  30«.  cloth ;  528.  6d.  calf;  636.  morocco. 

THE  ILLUSTBATED   FAMILY  TESTAMEHT. 

Edited,  with  a  sliort  practical  Commentary,  by  Archdeacon  Chur- 
TON,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  W.  Basil  Jones,  M.A.  With  authentic 
Views  of  Places  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Text,  from  Sketches  and 
Photographs  made  on  the  spoU 

'  The  Commmentary,  as  a  whole,  is 
not  less  marked  by  aocuncy  and  souud 


learning  than  by  judgment,  candour, 
and  piety.  We  highly  commend  it  to 
the  large  class  of  readera  for  whom  it 
is  designed.*— ^uarc/ion. 

«Tbo  idea  »f  iUastratlogr  the  BiUe 
by  really  faithful  representations  of  the 
places  spriken  of  is  a  peculiarly  happy 
one,  £»r  it  is  in  fiu:t  a  kind  of  oom- 
nentary.  The  hook  is  a  work  of  very 
great  elegance  and  sonnd  scholarship. 
Of  the  iilustiationa  it  would  be  im- 


possible to  speak  in  terms  of  praise 
sufficiently  high.  As  a  gift-book  it  is 
most  appropriate  and  ioTaluable.* — 
Union  lierieto. 

'This  beautiful  book  is  a  worthy 
memorial  of  the  sacred  season  selected 
fi>r  its  appeanutce.  The  namee  of  Ai\^* 
deacon  Churton  and  Prebendary  Jones 
will  form  an  abundant  guarantee  of 
the  learning  and  reverenoe  brought  to 
bear  on  the  plain  explanatory  comments 
by  which  the  text  is  acoomponied.'-*- 
John  Bull, 


Printed  on  toned  paper  \  One  vol.,  Sro,,  18«.  cloth;  81«« 6<2.  calf; 

3G8.  morocco. 

TBDEi  ILLUSTRATED  FBATER-BOOK,  with  Orna- 

mental  Scrolls,  Foliage^  Head-piecsea,  Vignettes,  Borders,  Initial 
Letters  printed  in  red  and  blacky  and  Forty  Historical  Engravings, 
from  the  Early  Masters,  to  illustrate  the  Gospels.  Edited  by  Rev. 
Thomas  James,  M.A. 


'This  beautiful  edition  is  adorned 
with  wood  engi-avings,  from  designs  of 
Ba/faele,  Fra  Angelico,  Pi-a  Bai-tolomeo, 
and  Over  beck.  U  is  further  decorated 
with  vignettes,  initials,  and  border  or- 
naments. The  bordew  of  the  Calendar, 
repi-esenting  the  flowers,  leaves,  and 
fruits  seem  particularly  appropriate; 
and  itx  initial  letters  are  wonderfully 
varied.* — Lmdon  Retiew, 

*  Of  our  glorious  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  there  is  no  edition  at  once  so 
beautiful  and  so  cheap  as  this.  Tlie 
offices  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
ara  rubricated  and  ornamented  with 
moat  beautiful  borders  and  initials ;  and 


the  Litany  is  exquisitely  printed  with 
a  boi-der  connecting  the  initials  of  the 
various  supplications.  Exquisite  en- 
gravings in  outhne  iUustrate  the  prin* 
dpal  events  in  the  Uvea  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  of  His  Apostles.* — Standard, 
*  The  most  splendid  specimen  of  illus- 
trated, or  rather  illuminated,  books 
which  modem  art  has  produced.  The 
Missals  of  former  days,  many  of  them 
the  labour  of  years  of  patient  toil  and 
misdii-ected  devotion,  are  here  surpassed 
by  the  mechanical  apparatus  which 
xnodern  science  has  made  applicable  to 
the  purposes  of  decorative  printing.'— 
The  Times. 

-igitized  by  V^jOOy  Itr 
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SCENCE  MD  ART  DEPARTMENT 

OVTHB 

^0mmxtlieje  ai  €mntil  an  €iimixiiav[, 

SOUTH    KENSINGTON. 


T^HE  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation liave  passed  the  following  Minute  on  this  subject, 
and  invite  the  attention  of  travellers  and  tourists  to  it  The 
object  which  the  Department  has  in  view  would  be  much 
aided,  if  such  travellers  would  have  the  kindness  to  send 
notes  of  any  remarkable  objects  which  may  not  be  described 
in  '  Murray's  Handbook ;'  the  notes  being  made  out  in  the 
following  form,  and  sent  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  '  Secre- 
tary, South  Kensington  Museum,  London,  W. :'  letters  so 
officially  addressed  may  be  sent  unpaid;  and  printed  forms 
will  be  supplied,  if  written  for. — Form — 1.  Subject;  2.  Lo- 
cality; 8.  Site;  4.  Description;  5.  Date;  6.  Condition;  7. 
Dimensions ;  8.  Eeference  to  any  fuller  account  published  or 
otherwise. 

At  Soidh  Kenrington^  Aefird  day  o/DecenAer,  1864. 
Bt  ths  Bioht  Honourable  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Most 

HOKOURABLE  PbIVT  CoUNCiL  OK  EdUCATIOIT.' 


Beprodnction  of  Examples  of  Architeotaral  Decoration. 

I.  My  Lords  take  into  oonsideration  what  additional  examples  of  Aichi- 
tectcoal  Beooration,  as  well  of  British  as  of  Foreign  origin,  it  is  desirabld 
sbonld  be  obtained  to  complete  the  collections  in  the  Soytth  KsiramoTON 
MusKUM,  and  with  this  view  they  desire  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
advice  and  suggestions  of  the  Institute  of  British  Aitshitects,  the  Arohi- 
tootural  Museum,  and  the  architectural  piofession  generally,  ^gi^ 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  tAUSEUM-canimued. 


II.  The  oljeots  of  Decorative  Art  especially  referred  to  are  :— 

a.  Ornamental  Sculpture  in  Marble^  Stone^  or  Wood. 
h.  Wall  Decorations  in  Painting,  Mosaic,  &o. 
e.  Hammered  and  Chased  Hetal-woxk. 

d.  Ornamental  Pavements  in  Mosaic,  Encaustic  Tiles,  &o« 

e.  Examples  of  Stained  Glaai. 

in.  It  is  desirable  that  the  objects  should  be  the  finest  specimens  of 
their  dass,  complete  in  themselves,  and  not  too  large  for  exhibition ;  and, 
by  ivay  of  illustration,  it  may  be  stated  that  casts  have  been  obtained  of 
Archbishop  Grey's  Tomb  from  York  Cathedral,  the  Prfors'  Gateway  in  the 
Cloisten  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  the  Smging  Gallery  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
the  Pulpit  of  Giovanni  Pisano  from  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  the  Ghiberti 
BroDXG  Gates  at  Florence,  and  the  like. 

IV.  The  finest  typical  works  in  Stained  Glass  and  Mosaics  might  possibly 
be  reproduced  in  materials  like  the  original,  and  the  same  observation 
applies  to  Hammered  Iron-work.  Other  reproductions  may  be  obtained  by 
means  of  Casting,  Electrotyping,  and  large  copies  by  Painting  and  otherwise. 

Y.  In  respect  to  objects  of  Northern  Mediieval  and  Renaissance  Art,  in 
which  the  varieties  of  style  are  very  numerous,  it  would  be  desirable  to  form 
in  the  first  instance  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  finest  examples  which  illustrate 
each  epoch  of  the  Art  and  each  class  of  Art.  And  in  the  formation  of  such 
a  list,  the  experience  of  the  difiSarent  Architectural  Societies  and  Architects 
would  be  of  the  highest  utility. 

VI.  Besides  making  a  collection  of  such  reproductions  as  proposed,  to  bo 
exhibited  in  the  Museum,  My  Lords  will  cause  to  be  compiled  general  Art 
Inventories,  briefly  naming  the  most  renuirkable  objects  which  are  known 
to  exist,  and  showing  the  locality  and  site  where  they  may  be  seen  and 
studied.  Photographs  may  be  added  occasionally  to  illustrote  these  inven« 
tories. 

VII.  These  inventories  will  be  kept  in  type  to  admit  of  revisions  and 
additions,  and  only  a  few  copies  will  be  printed  from  time  to  time.  Copies 
will  be  sent  to  the  Architectural  Societies,  and  to  any  Architects  who  may 
apply,  and  be  willing  to  contribute  notices  in  aid  of  their  completion. 

By  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

HENBY  COLE,  Secretary. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  PASSPORT  AGENCY. 


LBVh  POLTOLOT 

WA8HIK0 

BOOKI. 

(To  utYe  (he  tronbld 

oftruutetinir 

WiihtorBuS). 

For  Ladiet  er 

Mtfuh  Jt  SpaniMk 

spongFbaos. 

XRACUO 
flOAPBOZai. 

vudtfj^mBf  Colts* 

KNAPSACKS. 
TI1A8K& 


PASSPORTS 

Plnooortd,  moaotHl  on  UtMB,  MUd  iatBttid 
in  mcroooo  etrnm,  stamped  with  eoronet  or 
BMM  rt  tkd  ihditMi  natter  Mid  fonrardad 
bypost. 
Ylnt< 


The  ktest  aditloDB  of  XunmATli  Kfltt* 
Boosi  kept  in  the  oiiginel  binding,  and  in 
limp  leedier,  mete  oenfeiiienft  Ibr  tto 
poeket»  at  Sn  a  ^umeeoctnk 

TSWWOItTHT  OOVBUBM  AMD  TKATUUSO 

ButTAiin  can  be  engaged  at 


MOORE'S 
BZBMAN 

With  the  exnet 

prannnciatinrt  in 

Koglteb  in  a  sepa'  ii  1 

column,  teiii  el'!.), 

er0».  In  leather. 

MANUSCRIPT  & 
ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 

IbtalUftaBd  other 
Foektt  Books. 

%nsmit  iidiels. 

BOOB  yjOTXNEBS. 

Patott  ndntRnds 
tad  tight  Bozei. 

BLASnC  BANDS 


LEE  &  CARTER'S 
GUIDE  AND  TRAVELLING   DEPOT, 

440,  WEST  STBAND,  W.O. 


BBflNmyBngBi 
STRAPS, 
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